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PREFACK 


I  WOULD  uot,  knowingly,  have  made  i^  long  journey  to 
witness  the  dying  agonies  of  an  empire.     I  never  should 
have  diought  of  going  to  Turkey  in  1 847  if  I  had  not 
been  induced  to  believe  that,  since  my  last  sojourn  there  in 
1827-8,  the  Government  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
had  been  greatly  improved ;  that  an  equality  of  rights  had 
been  established  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  other  Bayah  subjects  of  the  Sultan ;  and 
that  the  tyranny,  oppression,  and  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  office  and  power,  which  had  been  so  re- 
volting during  my  former  residence,  had  almost  ceased 
since  the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  the 
rise  of  his  present  Vizier  Reschid  Pasha.     Without  be- 
lieving cUl  that  was  told  to  me  by  persons  in  the  service 
of  the   Ottoman  Government,   and  closely  connected 
with  Reschid,  I  felt  confident,  from  their  assurances, 
that  Turkey  had  made,  and  was  then  making,  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  order,  justice,    and    civilization. 
I  went  honestly  in  search  of  this  improvement ;  but  to 
see  and  judge  for  myself.     The  state  of  things  which  I 
found  is  explained  in  these  volumes. 

My  wishes,  my  interests^  would  have  been  best  served 
if  I  could  have  found  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
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iv  PREFACE. 

I  have  described ;  but,  finding  things  as  they  were,  I 
could  not  report  them  otherwise — nor  would  I  have 
done  so  for  all  the  diamonds  the  Sultan  has  ever  given 
away  in  nishans  and  gold  snuff-boxes. 

At  this  moment  I  consider  it  of  the  highest  political 
importance  to  England  that  the  true  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  made  known.  I  devoted 
eleven  months,  and  no  small  labour,  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  which  I  now  offer  to  my  countrymen.  I 
occupied  myself  mainly  in  studying  the  condition  of 
the  people,  or  the  various  peoples,  nations,  or  races, 
that  live  under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman.  I  have  dis- 
charged this  work  of  almost  everything  that  does 
hot  bear  upon  this  one  point.  I  have  experienced 
a  difficulty  in  suppressing,  or  leaving  for  some  future 
publication,  many  pages  of  my  journal  which  relate 
to  scenery,  antiquities,  architecture,  Turkish  history 
and  legends;  and  I  still  regret  having  been  obliged 
(for  the  present)  to  pass  over  in  total  silence  several 
subjects  which  deeply  interested  me,  and  upon  which  I 
collected  information  from  the  best  sources.  Among 
these  last  I  would  mention  the  Armenian  schools  esta- 
blished by  the  American  missionaries  at  Pera  and 
Bebek ;  the  missionary  labours  and  scheme  of  Bishop 
Southgate;  the  case  of  Dr.  Millengen,  of  Constan- 
tinople, whose  children  were  kidnapped  at  Rome,  and 
kept  from  him  ten  years  (by  the  liberal^  reforming  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  as  well  as  by  his  predecessor  Gregory  XVI.) 
solely  and  avowedly  because  he  teas  a  Protestant ;  the 
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trade  and  resources  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  concerning 
which  much  curious  informatiion  was  communicated  to 

me  by  Mr.  B.  B j  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  my 

friends  at  Smyrna,  who  had  been  residing  some  years 
in  that  beautiful  island ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  curious  and 
able  (but  long)  paper  on  the  deplorable  state  of  agri- 
culture and  the  vices  of  administration  in  the  country 
round  Smyrna,  which  has  been  sent  to  me  since  my 
return  to  England  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkin  of  Smyrna,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  from  which  I  received  numerous  kind 
offices  in  1827-8. 

I  trust,  however,  that  all  these  subjects  will  be  delayed 
only  for  a  few  months. 

People  seem  more  than  ever  disposed  to  say  that  a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil.  I  was  afraid  of  making  this 
too  long,  as  also  of  spoiling  its  unity  of  design. 

Canterbury^  Feb.  Ut^  1850. 
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It  was  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  July,  1847,  at  9*25  a.m^ 
tliat  we  weighed  anchor  at  Plymouth,  and  made  a  fair 
start  fur  Coustantuiople.  We  were  on  board  the  Vas- 
sitei  Tidjaret,  a  splendid  new  steamer,  built  for  the 
Sultan  or  for  a  Turkish-Armenian  company,  patron- 
ized  by  His  Highness  (and  in  which  his  mother  the 
Sultana  Yalid6  had  an  interest),  by  Messrs.  White,  of 
Cowes,  and  fitted  up  in  the  London  river,  at  Blackwall, 
under  the  care  and  active  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Zohrab,  the  Ottoman  Consul-General. 

Messrs.  White,  though  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
hulls  and  for  the  many  model-yachts  and  ships  they  have 
built,  never  launched  a  more  graceful,  beautiful  vessel 
than  this  steamer.  At  the  launch,  and  afterwards  in  the 
river,  she  attracted  universal  admiration ;  and  this  was 
bestowed  upon  her  at  every  port  we  entered  during  our 
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voyage.  She  was  fitted  with  beautifiil  engines  (con- 
taining all  the  recent  improYemcnts),  by  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay.  The  Yassitei  Tidjaret  was  too  good  and  far  too 
beaatifiil  fw  the  service  to  which  she  was  destined ;  she 
ou^t  to  have  been  kept  as  a  royal  pleasure  yacht  We 
had  her  after-deck  and  elegant  cabins  ahnost  entirely  to 
oorselvesy  there  being  no  other  passenger  admitted  aft 
except  a  little  Armenian  priest  These  floating  apart- 
ments were  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  any  we  ever 
found  on  shore,  either  in  the  Sultan's  European  or  in  his 

Asiatic  dominions.     Captain  R ,  the  most  watch- 

fiil,  most  active^  most  cautious,  and  safest  skipper  I  ever 
sailed  or  steamed  with,  was  the  scm  of  a  worthy  admiral 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  pleasant 

companion.     Good,  hearty,  merry  Mr.  II ^  who 

acted  as  first  mate,  was  also  an  excellent  sailor,  a  man 
of  superior  condition,  and  altogether  as  pleasant  a  com- 
rade as  well  could  be  met  with  afloat  or  on  shore.  With 
both  of  them  it  was  more  a  summer  trip  of  pleasure 
than  anything  else.  They  were  to  deliver  the  ship  up 
to  the  company  at  Stamboul,  and  the  amount  of  their 
reward  would  about  pay  the  expenses  of  their  homeward 
journey  through  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Our  little  Armenian  priest  was  a  more  complete 
character  than  I  had  met  with  for  many  a  long  day. 

Narses  L (Narses  being  Armenian  for  Narcissus^ 

although  our  mate  would  have  it  that  the  English  of  the 
name  must  be  **  Nasty ")  was  the  dirtiest  of  all  dirty 
little  Oriental  priests.  He  was  very  short  in  sta- 
ture, very  thin  and  wizen,  very  sallow,  much  wrinkled, 
and  very  grey  about  the  beard  and  mustachios;  but 
he  had  a  quick,  cunning  eye,  a  most  &wning  address, 
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and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  said,  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  mistaken,  '*  Beware  of  me,  for  I  am  a 
deep  one.**  He  had  been  passing  six  or  seven  years  in 
England,  and  had  contrived  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  Tiurkish  Embassy, 
by  helping  such  of  the  Ambassadors  as  were  true  Turks 
to  kill  time  during  our  long  winter  evenings,  by  giving 
lessons  in  the  Turkish  language  to  Englishmen,  by 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  generosity  of  some  of 
our  Dissenting  sects,  and  by  writing  and  publishing  what 
he  called  a  "  religious  work."  Yes  1  Narses  was  one  of 
our  guild  I  Narses  was  an  author — and  the  author  of  one 
of  the  strangest  books  that  were  ever  written.  The 
then  Ottoman  Minister,  Prince  Callimaki,  who  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  had  shown  me  this  precious  produc- 
tion in  London ;  and,  before  we  were  well  out  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  the  author  presented  me  with  a  copy,  and 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  read  it  and  ponder  well  upon 
it,  admitting  that  it  was  abstruse,  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  cultivated  intellects,  and  not  to  be  understood 
at  all  by  the  vulgar  herd.  The  title  of  the  book  was 
*  Analogical  Conversations.'  The  purport  of  it  was  to 
recommend,  and  in  fact  introduce  and  impose,  a  mixing 
and  blending  of  all  the  confessions  and  belie&  of  the 
world  into  one  composite  religion,  wherein  every  man, 
whether  Christian,  (Protestant,  or  Catholic,  or  Greek,) 
Turk,  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Budhist,  worshipper  of  the 
Delhi  Llama,  or  pagan  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  or 
of  whatsoever  corner  of  the  globe,  or  of  whatsoever 
faith,  should  find  his  own  belief  together  with  the  be- 
lief of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Men  were  to  take  and 
swallow  all  this  together,  just  as  the  Chinese  are  said 
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I  gulp  dawn  aD  die  mediciiies  prescribed  by 
physiciaiis.  A  revelalion  from  neavcn  bad 
bim,  in  bis  London  garret  near  Bryansfcon 
Square^  diat  die  great  and  glorioas  mortal  bad  eome 
mto  die  world  wbo  woold  faring  about  and  see  fiilly 
aeeomplidied  tbis  fusion  of  beli^  &idis^  and  confeasionsi 
and  diat  tbis  glorioas  mortal  was  Queen  Yidoria's 
eldest  son,  die  Htde  innocent  Prince  of  Wales.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  die  small  Tobmie  was  occupied  by  extra- 
Tsgant  and  ifaww^  blaspbemous  laudations  of  tbe  yomg 
beir  to  die  Biitisb  crown;  and  His  Boyal  Higbness's 
rligipfl  figured  in  tbe  rwldy  engraved  fiontispieee^  wilb 
die  sun  and  moon  at  bis  feet,  and  die  stars  of  tbe  firma- 
ment at  bis  r^t  band  and  at  bis  left,  b^ke  balk  fiirbim 
to  pby  widi.  Narses  complained  dnt  tbe  artist  bad  not 
anficiendy  onbodied  bis  ideas,  and  said  dia^  if  properly 
executed,  dnt  litde  eagraymg  on  wood  would  baire  ex- 
plained nearly  all  bis  mystical  meanBiig.  I  desmbt 
from  memory ;  I  bare  not  die  strange  book.  Myeopy 
was  lost  during  Ae  confasioas  and  purlninings  of  one  of 
die  many  fires  at  Poa.  He  bad  engaged  some  despe- 
rado in  literatve  to  bdp  bim  to  put  it  mto  Fnglrti 
TUs  tran4itnr  must  bare  been  a  cmgetusl  spiriL  Be- 
tween &em  tbey  bad  ia^ientoi  a  Tariety  of  die  longest 
and  most  astounding  and  auafeeQigthle  of  words.  Few 
were  of  less  dban  ten  srUables.  Tbe  words  bad  no  di»^ 
corerable  roots  or  t3rpe&  Narses  and  bs  ccbborateur 
most  bsTe  nmie  &em  as  tbey  did  terss  and 
^L^mim.    Ofdiebstpan^^ofaUkdN 

priest  was  uMommcnlT  ptoyd.  iMetiz^  duit  tktt 
tbcwbt  would  gire  imaHrtabnr  to  tbe  luisae  ^ 
les  L.      Tbe  preptissenms;  im^i^erenK.  sacnkpc 
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idea  was  simply  this — ^That  Eternity  was  greater  than 
God,  and  more  than  God,  as  it' comprehended  Man  as 
well  as  God.  He  thought  that  all  the  passages  about 
the  little  Prince  of  Wales  were  very  fine,  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  procured  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria a  reward  very  different  from  that  which  had  been 
meted  to  him.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  written 
those  extravagant,  revolting  passages  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining much  money.  He  told  us  that  he  had  sent 
three  copies,  beautifully  bound,  to  Buckingham  Palace ; 
and  that  all  he  had  received  in  return  was  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  books.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  he 
had  expected  to  be  summoned  to  the  palace,  there  to 
obtain  his  due  reward  from  Majesty  in  person. 

The  '  Analogical  Conversations  '  were  not  likely  to 
dispose  me  very  favourably  to  the  society  and  conver- 
sation of  tlicir  author ;  but  we  were  in  the  same  ship, 
and  he  fixed  himself  upon  me  as  a  fellow-craflsman. 
As  we  were  steaming  fast  away  from  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  and  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the  Land's 
End,  I  asked  Narcissus  to  what  church  he  belonged  or 
had  originally  belonged.  He  shirked  the  question,  and 
referred  me  to  his  book,  telling  me  that  there  I  should 
find  that  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  all  religions  were 
pretty  much  alike,  and  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
"  I  will  read  your  book  to-morrow,*'  said  I,  "  but  you 
call  yourself  a  priest,  and  say  you  have  been  brought 
up  as  a  priest.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Eutychean  or 
ancient  Armenian  church,  or  are  you  a  Roman  Catholic 
Armenian?"  His  answer  was  now  very  quick  and 
sharp :  '*  No !  no  I "  said  he,  ^^  not  Roman  I  not  Catoleek ! 
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Gatoleek  not  good  I  Bad  by  self;  possible,  good  when 
mixed.     See  my  book." 

^'Then,*'  said  I,  ^^you  are  a  priest  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  church." 

Narses  turned  his  cunning  eyes  from  me  as  he  said, 
^'  Grood  I  your  understanding  good  I  Ancient  Armenian 
church  very  good.  No  pope!  More  like  as  good 
English  Protestants.  Priests  have  wife.  Good  ting 
priest  have  wife.  No  touch  other  man  wife.  Old 
Armenian  church,  English  church  much  same — soon  be 
all  one.     I  am  clergimanno  in  old  Armenian." 

The  little  rogue  was  bold  in  his  mendacity.  He  had 
evidently  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Papistry  was  gene- 
rally unpopular  at  that  moment  among  Englishmen,  and 
that  he  should  occupy  a  better  place  in  my  good  graces 
by  passing  himself  off  as  a  member  of  the  Eutychean 
church.  Tet  was  his  falsehood  sure  to  be  followed  by 
almost  immediate  detection.  When  I  spoke  to  him  of 
that  ancient  Oriental  church — a  curious  subject,  on  which 
I  had  bestowed  some  attention  while  residing  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1828 — I  found  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  its 
history,  doctrines,  and  ritual.  His  English  was  very  im- 
perfect, but  he  had  wandered  a  good  deal  in  Italy,  and 
spoke  Italian  very  fairly.  I  therefore  conversed  with 
him  in  that  language,  when  questioning  him  about  tlie 
Eutypheau  Confession.  The  ignorance  he  betrayed  was 
not  therefore  through  misconceptions  of  language.  To 
mask  this  ignorance  he  flew  off  into  a  lamentation  about 
the  intolerance  and  hatred  of  literature  and  philosoj^y 
of  priests  in  general,  and  of  those  of  the  ancient  church 
of  Armenia  in  particular.  Part  of  this  speech  sounded 
very  like  a  translation  frt)m  Voltaire  or  Diderot     The 
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plain  truth  was,  that  Narses  our  priest  had  no  religion  at 
all.  To  the  Eutychean  church  he  certainly  did  not 
belong.  Soon  after  our  talk  on  the  quarter-deck,  I 
learned  in  the  cabin  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
gone  eagerly  in  search  of  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Plymouth ; 
that  he  had  genuflected  and  crossed  himself,  and  done 
all  that  Catholics  do  in  a  chapel ;  that  in  a  school  at- 
tached to  the  chapel  he  had  examined  some  children  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  that  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  two  respectable  priests  there,  as  a  co-religionist 
and  brother — as  a  wandering,  much-enduring,  afflicted 
member  of  the  holy  Roman  Apostolical  church  in  UieEast 

C J  a  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had  served 

at  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London  seven  years,  who 
was  now  acting  as  our  cabin  steward — going  to  Con- 
stantinople in  search  of  an  improvement  in  circumstances, 
which,  poor  fellow!  he  did  not  find,  although  his  in- 
tegrity, mdustry,  and  talent  well  merited  it — told  us 
that  he  had  always  known  Narses  as  a  Roman  priest, 
and  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  him  publicly  offi- 
ciate in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the  west  end  of 

town.     C said,  de  pluSy  that  he  was  the  most  perfect 

parasite  living.  One  morning  when  this  priest  was 
wearying  me  with  liis  ^  Analogical  Conversations '  and 
his  brazen  efibrts  to  extort  some  praises  of  his  book,  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  at  Constantinople. 
He  replied  that  he  intended  to  disseminate  among  all 
classes  the  amalgamation  doctrines  contained  in  his  book, 
and  to  open  a  school,  or  academy,  or  College  for  the 
education  of  young  Armenians  of  both  churches.  I 
hinted  that  the  first  might  be  found  to  be  a  dangerous 
process ;  that  the  Turks  might  lay  him  by  the  heels. 
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thai  die  Greeks  would  be  sore  to  take  up  die  codgek 
againt  him,  and  that  neither  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Armenians  nor  the  Patriarch  of  the  an- 
cient Armenian  church  would  ever  allow  him  to  keep 
such  a  sdioc^  He  replied  that  the  Turks  hadlost  their 
fimaticism ;  that  he  had  many  great  friends  among  die 
Tnrkidi  Pashas  of  the  new  school,  who,  as  was  well 
known,  had  no  religion  at  all ;  that  the  Grand  Y iser, 
Beschid  Pasha,  was  hk  friend,  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affiurs  likewise,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
Mussulmans  than  he  was,  and  cared  no  more  for  Ma- 
homet and  the  Koran  than  he  did.  ^^  Besides,"  said  he, 
^  the  Vizier  is  all  for  amalffamation — an  amalgamation 
of  races  as  well  as  of  religions."  [Of  this  amalgamation 
scheme  I  had  heard  something  before,  and  I  was  soon 
assured,  at  Constantinople^  that  it  was  die  one  idea  of 
Beschid  Pasha.]  '*  But,"  said  he,  *'  if  I  cannot  make  way 
with  my  doctrines,  if  I  cannot  keep  a  school  at  Pera 
and  turn  it  to  profitable  account,  I  will  soon  go  back  to 
England.  Therty  a  man  with  a  new  scheme  of  religion 
is  pretty  sure  to  find  listeners  and  friends  and  protectors, 
and  there  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  persecuted  or  im- 
prooned.  Quelle  care  ledi !  those  dear  ladies  I  they  do 
so  like  religious  discussion,  and  are  so  very  liberal.  An 
Oriental  priest,  if  he  only  has  a  beard  and  practice,  and 
knows  how  to  manage  matters,  need  never  want  for  any- 
thing in  London ! " 

I  had  never  before  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  without 
a  storm  or  a  terrible  tossing.  This  time  the  Bay  was 
as  smooth  as  the  estuary  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  Yaa- 
fitei  Tidjaret  glided  across  it  in  charming  style,  making 
her  eleven  knots  an  hour,  without  any  rolling,  or  strain- 
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ingy  or  effort  of  any  kind.  On  the  fiftii  day,  at  dawn, 
we  were  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  rather  closer  to  those 
stupendous  rocks  and  mountains  than  we  calculated,  or 
than  was  altogether  pleasant  or  safe,  the  strong  current 
in  the  Bay  having  carried  us  some  three  miles  farther 
to  the  eastward  than  we  looked  for.  There  was  a  thick 
fog  on  the  land,  with  the  rising  sun  looking  pale  on  the 
edge  of  it.  We  neither  saw  the  land,  nor  knew  that  it 
was  there,  right  before  us  I  But  there  was  a  most  rapid, 
magic-like  raising  or  withdrawing  of  the  misty  curtain. 
It  was  opened  like  a  drop-curtain  at  a  theatre,  and  gave 
us  a  glorious  view  of  the  cape,  and  tower,  and  light- 
house. Helm  a-port  I  If  we  had  continued  our  course 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  curtain  had 
not  been  withdrawn,  we  should  have  gone  right  upon 
the  rocks — and  then  farewell  Yassitei  Tidjaret  and  to 
all  on  board  I 

That  night — about  midnight — ^we  brought  up  in  Gi- 
braltar Bay.  On  the  following  morning  I  was  on  deck 
at  daybreak  to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  hoary  old  rock 
and  that  varied  scene  of  the  commingling  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  which  my  memory  had  always  treasured  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  panoramas  upon  earth. 
We  landed  at  an  early  hour.  After  examining  the 
town  I  hired  a  queer  Spanish  cabriolet,  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  time,  and  to  show  my  son  some  of  the 
haunts  of  my  boyish  days.  We  drove  out  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  under  the  perpendicular  northern  face  of  the 
rock  to  Catalan  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  neutral 
ground  to  the  Spanish  lines.  Instead  of  the  tattered, 
squalid  scarecrows  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  here, 
mounting  guard,  I  found  a  very  fine  set  of  men — mostly 
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young — exceedingly  well  dressed,  in  simple,  elegant 
uniforms,  well  armed  and  equipped,  and  incredibly 
dean.  This  improvement,  which  is  said  to  be  general 
in  the  Spanish  army,  is  of  very  recent  date.  We  went 
on  to  the  little  village  of  £1  Campo,  where  we  refreshed 
ourselves  with  some  sweet  Andalusian  bread  and  some 
light  wine  of  the  country,  and  where  I  sat  under  the 
same  vines  and  fig-trees  which  had  sheltered  me  from 
the  scorching  summer  beat  thirty-two  years  ago.  Re- 
turning into  the  garrison,  we  drove  to  the  new  Alameida 
or  promenade,  and  on  to  the  South  to  Europa  Point, 
which  looks  across  the  noble  Strait,  and  directly  faces 
Mount  Abyla,  that  other  Pillar  of  Hercules,  whose  name 
has  been  sadly  vulgarised  into  ^^  Apes'  Hill."  The  place 
was  full  of  recollections.  There,  on  the  utmost  point  of 
the  Point,  on  that  farthest  battery,  on  that  rock  project- 
ing into  the  sea  towards  Africa,  I  used  to  resort  fre- 
quently on  the  summer  nights,  and  never  failed  being 

tliere  when  my  poor  friend  Ensign  T had  the  guard. 

Wo  sat  on  the  guns,  or  leaned  over  tlie  ramparts, 
plainly  hearing  the  drums  beating  the  retraite  over  in 
Africa,  in  the  Spaniards'  fortress  of  Ceuta,  watching, 
when  the  night  was  dark,  the  bright  fires  along  the 
mountains  of  Morocco,  (where  the  swarth  Moors  were 
making  charcoal,)  speculating  on  the  transmission  of 
sound,  and  on  the  possibility  of  getting  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  indulging  in  dreams  of  African  travels  far  more 
extensive  than  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  be  able  to  realize. 

Poor  T went  with  bis  regiment  to  the  West  Indies, 

and  there  the  yellow  fever  gave  him  to  the  land-crabs 
many  years  ago.  I  was  alive,  and  here  again ;  but — the 
dreams  were  all  vanished,  the  age  of  adventure  was 
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pastl  In  the  Alameida  I  found  the  saplings  planted 
by  that  best  of  good  governors,  old  General  Sir  George 
Don,  grown  into  fine  large  trees.  I  was  present  when 
most  of  them  were  put  into  the  ground  thirty-two  years 
ago,  with  much  rejoicing,  yet  with  many  doubts  whether 
they  would  ever  thrive  in  that  rocky,  arid  soil.  They 
have  thriven  admirably;  and  so  has  everything  else 
which  was  undertaken  by  that  amiable,  virtuous,  exem- 
plary veteran.  There  was  a  blessing  on  all  the  good 
man  did.  It  seemed  to  me,  on  a  cursory  glance,  that 
little  or  nothing  had  been  done  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  way 
of  civil  improvement,  since  Sir  George's  time. 

As  it  was  a  Smiday,  the  Spaniards  and  all  the  un- 
English  part  of  the  dense  population  were  abroad  and  in 
their  best  attire;  and  as  the  weather  was  excessively 
hot,  a]]  the  English  were  in  their  houses — the  soldiers 
in  their  barracks.  The  usual  guards  were  on  the  bat- 
teries and  along  the  ramparts;  but,  except  a  sentinel 
here  and  there,  one  could  scarcely  see  an  English  soldier 
or  any  other  species  of  Englishman.  It  looked  as 
though  the  place  entirely  belonged  to  the  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Catalans,  Genoese,  Barbary  Jews,  and  naked- 
legged  Moors  fi*om  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  who  were 
thronging  all  the  streets  and  outlets,  thrusting  us  fi*om 
the  wall,  and  otherwise  behaving  somewhat  less  than 
courteously.  The  swagger  and  insolency  of  these  people 
did  not  seem  to  me  an  improvement  on  the  past 
There  never  was  a  jnster,  milder,  more  gentle  ruler  of 
a  colony  than  Sir  George  Don,  yet  I  well  know  that  in 
his  days  these  things  would  not  have  been  tolerated* 
But  our  reformers  must  be  perpetually  encouraging 
changes — called  reforms — and  granting  privileges  and 
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immunities  to  the  fiH^ignars  in  oar  settlementBi  and 
Uberalizing  mitil'  nearly  all  civil  power  is  taken  out  of 
our  hands,  and  Englishmen  are  the  perscMis  least  con- 
sidered, and  having  least  influence,  in  English  cdonies. 
It  is  at  Malta  as  it  is  here.  If  our  preci{Htate  refimnors 
fimcy  that  the  foreign  populatHMis  have  beoi  conciliated 
and  r^idered  loyal  and  affectionate  by  these  concessions 
and  absolute  surrenders  of  rig^t,  let  Aem  go  for  a  few 
days  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  make  a  premier  use  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  Discontent  or  loud  murmuring 
has  increased  in  exact  prcqportion  with  our  concessions; 
and  die  Government,  by  granting  the  foil  liberty  of  the 
press  to  the  Maltese,  who  cannot  make  a  propa*  use  of 
it,  have  put  a  scourge  into  Aeir  hands,  the  strokes  of 
whidi,  dealt  with  a  mad  fory,  and  with  hardly  any  dis- 
crimination, have  caused  mcNre  strife,  mcNre  animosities, 
and  nu»e  folds  than  ever  before  prevailed  in  that 
island.  Judging  finom  all  that  I  saw  of  them  or  their 
writings,  the  Maltese  journalists  have  two  ca{Htal  objects 
to  indulge  their  private  spites  by  publishing 
personalities,  the  other  to  bring  die  British 
government  into  contempt  with  the  islandos. 

At  Gihraltar  I  heard  two  complaints:  one  of  a 
decay  of  trade  in  the  town ;  die  odier  of  a  great  in- 
crease of  robberies  and  assassinations  outside,  in  Spain. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  duties  and  the  actual  prohibi- 
tioos  of  the  Spanish  governments,  the  best  customers  of 
die  Gibraltar  merchants  were  always  the  contraband 
adventurers.  These  feUows  came,  dollars  and  douUoons 
in  hand,  for  the  tobacco,  the  Manchester  goods,  &c.  &C., 
whidi  they  afterwards  smi^glcd  into  Spain.  The 
quantities  they  could  ^^  run,"  iu  my  time,  were  imm^ise. 
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By  making  extraordinary  efforts,  and  employing  great 
bodies  of  regular  troops  against  it,  the  present  Spanish 
government  has  spoiled  this  pretty  trade.  Many  of  the 
smugglers  have  therefore  left  the  sea  and  taken  to  the 
road — have  turned  highwaymen. 

My  old  friends  were  dead  or  scattered  long  since.  I 
however  succeeded  in  finding  one,  the  kind,  most  hos- 
pitable Mr.  8 ,  who  had  been  settled  nearly  half  a 

century  on  the  Bock.  With  this  early  friend  and  school- 
fellow of  Bobert  Southey,  I  used  to  ride  to  St  Boque 
and  pio-nic  in  the  cork  woods,  and  sketch,  while  he  shot 
all  about  the  country,  without  any  thought  of  robbers  or 
other  dangers  whatsoever.  Ue  assured  me  that  it  was 
not  now  safe  to  ride  five  miles  fi*om  the  guns  of 
Gibraltar,  unless  you  went  well  armed  and  with  a 
goodly  company.  He  complained  of  a  visible  decline 
of  morality  and  principle  among  the  poor  Spaniards. 
The  Andalusian  peasant  was  no  longer  the  trustworthy 
fellow  he  had  been.  The  liberalea  and  constitution- 
makers,  in  suppressing  the  monastic  establishments  and 
expelling  the  monks,  had  taken  no  adequate  care  to 
provide  the  people  with  better  teachers.  In  becoming 
less  reverential  and  superstitious,  the  peasantry  had  be- 
come less  honest  and  less  confiding.  It  is  the  same 
story  everywhere,  or  wherever  these  Continental  re- 
formers have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway. 
Those  who  sympathize  with  them  tell  us  that  better 
times  are  coming — that  their  world  is  now  only  in  the 
''  transition  state  ;**  that  we  must  wait  a  few  years  longer 
to  see  the  effects  of  these  liberal  institutions ;  that  it  is 
a  positive  good  to  knock  down  superstition;  that  un- 
belief even  though  it  approach  to  atheism,  is  better  and 
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snrer  groand  whereon  to  build  up  a  ratioDal  fiddi  than 
that  which  is  aflfimled  by  a  pcnrerted  aud  fidse  belief; 
that  they  hare  already  got  a  free  press  and  plenty  of 
newspapers,  and  are  beginning  to  print  many  new  books ; 
that  they  will  soon  have  an  abundance  of  schocJs  tot  all 
dasses  of  the  community ;  and  that  the  free  pressi  news- 
paperSy  new  books^  schools  and  schoolmastersi  will  gra- 
dually set  all  things  rig^t,  and  establish  a  pure  and  hig^ 
morality  throughout  these  lands.  I  doubt  I  think  that 
die  teachers  want  teaching,  and  that  their  character  and 
entire  philosophy  (which  is  French  and  materialist) 
OQ^t  to  be  changed  before  any  rational  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  so  happy  a  reformation.  These  ^  driyers" 
are  ultra-democrats  all,  and  can  use  no  engine  or  Tdiicle 
but  diat  of  an  mibridlvd  dcniocracv.  I  believe  with 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  a  mob  can  never  govern  a 
mob :  and  do  what  we  will,  the  mass  of  mankind  must 
and  will  remain  a  mob.  In  old  Europe,  where  we  can- 
not find  means  of  well  feeding  our  populations,  how  are 
we  to  find  the  means  of  well  educating  them  all  ? 

Our  steamer  having  taken  in  a  supply  of  coals,  we 
left  Gibraltar  at  midnight,  having  been  there  just  four 
and  twenty  hours.  We  reached  Malta  early  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  the  30th  of  July.  I  had  last  left 
this  kland  in  July,  1S27.  Here  were  a  few  very  ob- 
vious improvements.  The  streets  of  Valletta  were  neater 
and  cleaner  than  ever ;  most  of  the  new  buildings  were, 
at  the  least,  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cb* 
mate;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  activity  and 
weUnloing  amoii^r  the  Maltese.  But  oh  !  the  beggars — 
the  swarming — im|)ortunate  bogguxs !  Go  where  I  would, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  square,  on  the  ramparts,  or  outside 
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the  gates — I  was  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  beggarsi  turn- 
ing up  their  sightless  eyes,  holding  out  their  gangrened 
limbs,  and  exhibiting  disease  in  some  of  its  most  re- 
volting forms,  and  poverty  in  its  most  abject  conditions. 
The  Casa  (Tlndustrioj  and  one  or  two  other  charitable 
institutions,  in  which  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  and 
Lady  Emily  Fonsonby,  and  the  late  Lady  Enrol,  and 
the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hookham  Frere  took  so 
much  interest,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  since 
the  departure  or  death  of  those  true  friends  of  Malta, 
and  professional  mendicancy  and  street-begging  have 
increased  proportionably,  or,  rather,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. The  Maltese,  of  themselves,  will  do  nothing  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  the  local  English  government  is 
doing  nothing,  or  nothing  effectually. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  government  in  Malta.  All 
the  chiefe  were  away.  I  hardly  remember  such  an 
official  absenteeism!  The  Governor,  Sir  Fatrick 
Steuart,  had  just  started  for  England,  having  resigned 
in  consequence  (it  was  said)  of  being  refused  a  tempo- 
rary leave  of  absence.  The  next  most  important 
functionary,  the  Government  Secretary,  had  been  ap- 
pointed eight  months  ago,  but  had.  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  on  the  island.  He  was  reported  to  be  at 
Faris.  The  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  the  Chief  In- 
spector of  Folice,  the  Head  of  the  Customs,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Fost-Office,  were  all  away  in  England. 
It  was  said  that  the  four  last-named  officials  had  been 
sent  for  in  order  to  give  vivd  voce  information,  and  to 
be  examined  with  reference  to  some  extensive  change 
of  system  contemplated  by  the  Colonial  Office.  But 
they  and  the  rest  of  the  authorities  ought  to  be  speedily 
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returned  to  their  posts,  for  the  Maltese  were  beginning 
to  proclaim  very  loudly  that  they  had  no  government  at 
all,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  one. 
From  all  I  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  saw,  I  much 
doubt  whether  the  Whig  changes  recommended  by  Mr. 
Charles  Austen  and  his  brother  commissioner  have  been 
improvements.  The  course  of  justice  is  said  not  to  have 
been  so  direct  and  pure  since  Englishmen  have  been 
driven  away,  and  the  courts  have  been  filled  with  native 
Maltese  judges.  The  police,  which  has  been  thrown 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Maltese,  is  shame- 
fiilly  mismanaged,  and  has  become  inefficient  Three 
murders,  accompanied  with  revolting  circumstances, 
have  been  recently  committed,  and  nobody  has  been 
brought  to  justice  for  them.  In  two  of  these  cases  sus- 
picions and  circumstantial  evidence  are  so  strong  against 
certain  individuals  that  it  is  thought  that  any  properly 
conducted  trial  would  end  in  their  conviction.  But  no 
such  trial  has  been  held ;  and  the  repeated  murderers 
walk  about  in  public,  and  live  much  as  they  lived  before, 
except  that  the  finger  is  cautiously  pointed  at  them  now 
and  then  to  note  that  they  have  blood  upon  their  hands. 
Fourteen  or  more  years  ago  it  was  rather  pompously 
announced  that  the  system  or  no-system  of  Maltese  law 
was  to  be  amended  by  the  most  competent  persons,  and 
that  a  model  specimen  of  codification  would  soon  be 
ready.  Yet,  at  this  day,  the  courts  of  Malta  present 
a  jumble  ^of  conflicting  laws  and  opposite  procedures. 
The  old  Roman  law,  the  Code  Rohan  (the  most  ap- 
proved code  of  the  Knights  of  Malta),  the  Code 
Napoleon,  the  English  Common  Law,  and  firagments 
of  half  a  dozen   more  laws   make   up  that  precious 
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confusion  of  all  law  and  all  right»  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  ^^  Legge  Maltese.*" 

These  new,  free  newspapers  of  Malta  are,  indeed, 
excessively  licentious  and  essentially  anarchic.  Nothing 
so  deplorable  as  the  English  and  Italian  in  which  they 
are  written,  except  the  deplorable  tone  and  temper, 
philosophy  and  reasoning  of  their  articles.  It  is  a 
liberty  of  the  press  nearly  all  on  one  side.  Generally, 
the  native  journalists  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for, 
although  the  local  government  gives  its  patronage  to 
the  ''Malta  Gazette,*"  its  patronage  is  stinted,  and  it 
takes  no  care  to  see  that  the  articles  inserted  are  appro- 
priate and  ably  written.  Then,  the  "  Gazette "  is  in 
English,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read. 
The  Maltese  take  the  poison  in  Italian,  and  cannot  take 
the  English  antidote.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who  said  (when  the  scheme  was  first  broached)  that  we 
might  as  well  have  a  free  press  in  a  ''  seventy-four  "*  as 
in  Malta.  Having  given  it,  Government  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  its  unfairness  and  excesses. 

Our  garrison  is  very  weak;  but  we  are  repairing, 
beautifying,  and  strengthening  the  fortifications.  The 
work  is  not  yet  finished — there  are  delays  arising  from 
want  of  money — but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  upon 
Castel  Sant'  Elmo.  Probably  but  few  at  home  will 
now  remember  that  the  body  of  the  brave  and  good  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  lies  interred  within  these  truly  war- 
like works.  It  was  buried  on  a  bastion,  which,  ever 
since  that  time,  has  borne  the  honoured  name  of  ''Aber- 
cromby." Lately  while  working  at  the  repairs  of  this 
bastion,  the  soldiers  came  imexpectedly  upon  the  hero's 
cofiin,  which  they  treated  with  reverence,  and  presently 

VOL.  r.  c 
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buried  again.  The  coffin  was  in  almost  as  perfect  pre* 
servation  as  it  could  liave  been  when  first  put  into  the 
earth*  A  good  English  eighteen-pounder  passes  im- 
mediately over  Sir  Ralph's  monumental  tablet^  and 
shows  its  adamantine  mouth  seawards.  The  noble 
veteran  could  hardly  have  had  a  nobler  or  more  appro- 
priate place  of  sepulture. 

As  at  Gibraltar  so  at  Malta:  the  old  respectable 
English  mercantile  houses  have  one  and  all  felt  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  altered  circumstances  and  systems  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  really  prosperous  men  are  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  native  shop-keepers  and  the  little  traders  of 
all  nations.  The  vast  influx  of  travellers  going  to  or 
returning  firom  India,  by  itself,  supports  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valletta,  and  em'iches  not  a 
few  of  them. 

We  dined  and  slept  at  the  house  of  my  old  friend 
J.  R.,  at  La  Fietk.  The  next  day,  at  noon,  we  quitted 
Malta. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August,  on  going 
upon  deck,  I  found  we  were  abreast  of  the  Malayan 
promontory,  or  Cape  Matapan.  That  evening  we 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  wondrous 
evening  and  a  glorious  scene !  We  saw  the  sun  set  be- 
hind the  purple  heights  of  Egina,  and  the  bright  crescent 
moon  rise  above  Andros.  Most  beautiful  and  most 
rapid  was  our  moonlight  voyage  through  the  Doro 
Passage.  It  is  in  summer  time,  and  in  these  seas,  that 
one  truly  feels  the  value  of  steam  navigation.  This  time 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tight  good  sailing  vessel,  we  beat 
and  tacked  four  days  and  nights  to  get  through  this 
strait  in  the  teeth  of  tlie  Etesian  wind ;  and  we  were 
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obliged  to  give  it  up  at  last^  and  bear  away  for  Milo,  in 
the  land-locked  port  of  which  island  we  were  shut  up 
fourteen  days  without  the  possibility  of  getting  out  to 
resume  our  voyage  to  Smyrna.  The  Vassitei  Tidjaret 
went  through  the  passage  in  three  hours.  By  an  early 
hour  of  the  following  morning  we  were  close  to  the 
island  of  Ipsara,  and  in  the  midst  of  capes,  rocks,  and 
isles,  and  enchanting  scenes,  that  were  familiar  to  me 
long  ago.  We  glided  behind  Scio — in  my  apprehen- 
sion the  most  lovely  of  all  these  islands,  and  turning  its 
northern  point  and  the  broad  shoulder  of  Cape  Kara- 
bournou,  we  began  to  enter  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  about 
noon.  The  mysterious,  the  sublime  Mount  Sipylus  and 
all  that  noble  scenery  at  the  end  of  the  gulf  was  soon 
again  before  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  left  the 
place,  or  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  and  had  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  twenty  years.  It  has  been 
said,  by  Mr.  IIo})c  and  by  many  otlicrs,  that  wc  some- 
times live  over  again  a  former  and  long  antecedent 
period  of  our  existence.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it 
I  now,  for  a  few  short  moments,  lived  over  again  that 
happy  period  of  1827,  when  I  first  sailed  up  this  bay. 
We  were  snugly  at  anchor  at  Smyrna  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Having  dined,  we  hurried  on  shore  to  look  for  some  few 
of  the  many  good  friends  I  once  had  in  this  place.  Death 
had  carried  off  too  many,  some  had  returned  to  England 
or  Scotland ;  but  I  had  reasons  to  expect  to  find  three 
or  four  yet  in  Smyrna.  Upon  inquiry  we  were  posi- 
tively assured  that  they  were  all  out  at  Boudja,  passing 
the  summer  at  that  village  accordmg  to  the  old  custom. 

*  Anastasius. 

c  2 
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One  should  never  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  any  infor- 
mation in  the  Levant  We  procured  horses  about  sun- 
•et|  and  rode  to  the  village,  where  I  had  passed  many 
happy  days,  as  fast  as  an  execrably  bad  road  would 
allow  us ;  and  then  found  that  not  one  of  the  friends  of 
whom  I  was  in  search  was  there.  Two  of  them  were  in 
Smyrna,  from  which  we  had  been  making  so  much 
haste,  and  had  not  been  at  Boudja  this  year ;  one  was  at 
tlie  village  of  Sedikeui,  far  away  across  the  plain ;  and 
my  dioice,  true-hearted,  American  ally — who  ought  to 
be  United  States'  consul  at  Smyrna  and  t^  not — my  best 
of  all  old  firiends,  Joseph  Langdon,  from  Boston,  was  up 
at  Constantinople,  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  all  but 
ho{K»Ie8S  struggle  to  obtain  satisfaction  or  compensation 
for  some  claims  he  had  on  tlie  Turkish  govenmient 
Mrs,  Langilon  was,  however,  my  old  friend  too,  and  she 
was  here  witli  tlie  children,  and  most  kind  was  the  re- 
ot'ption  slie  gave  us.  We  slept  at  Boudja  in  a  pure 
atjnosphere,  and  free  from  the  persecution  of  musquitos^ 
which  at  Uiis  scasi>u  renders  the  town  of  Smyrna  a  per- 
ftH>t  jHirgati^ry  to  strangers.  The  next  morning  we  rode 
Wk  to  Smyrna  under  a  most  broiling  sun.  Nothing  was 
moving  akviig  that  road,  or  rather  that  rough  path,  ex- 
iH^pt  ounik'lvcs  and  hor^>$^  and  the  litards  and  the  noisy 
oioaK\  Tho  plain  ami  the  niNur  hill  sides  were  parched 
l^>  iho  ct^kHir  ot  very  Hglit  browu  paper;  but  Ae 
clianuiiig  valley  of  St.  AniK\  $heltejr>^  and  diaded  by 
Xlt^uil  l^ig^is  was  frt^  ami  venlant  as  it  always  is. 
In  lh<^  tx>wn  we  $|>ent  a  |J<\iisanl  day  with  Henry  Borrdl, 
m^xi  A>  >KvU  km>^n  a$  an  ant^piarian^  numismatist^  and 
<^JKv<xvr,  k^4^i)^  mvr  hi$  <\m«is,  walkiiijr  aliout  tlie 
)>Uo<s,  ami  lAlkn^;;:^  m>>K  n^errily  aini  m>w  sadly  efion^k. 
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of  those  bygone  times  when  he  and  I  scarcely  knew 
what  a  sad  thought  was.  We  passed  another  day  on 
shore,  employing  it  as  actively  as  the  excessive  heat 
would  permit.  I  again  lived  back.  In  the  bazaars  I 
bought  some  attar  of  roses  from  the  very  same  old  man 
I  dealt  with  on  my  first  arrival  in  1827*  I  found  him 
seated  cross-legged  on  tlic  identical  boards,  at  the  very 
same  corner,  in  the  same  snug  little  stall  where  I  first  saw 
him  twenty  years  ago.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  never 
moved  firom  the  spot  since  then,  but  had  grown  older 
and  greyer  in  situ.  The  great  bustle  in  the  bazaars,  the 
crowded  streets,  the  quantity  of  shipping  in  port,  the 
activity  that  was  reigning  all  along  the  quays,  betokened 
an  increased  population  and  a  thriving  trade.  Outward 
appearances  were  in  part  delusory ;  but,  since  the  ces- 
sation or  suspension  of  the  deadly  ravages  of  the  plague, 
which  annually  carried  off  its  thousands  or  its  tens  of 
thousands,  the  population  of  Smyrna  has  })crha})s  some- 
what augmented.  The  increase  might  have  been  greater 
but  for  the  cholera,  which  was  very  fatal  here  in  1835, 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  our  present  visit,  was  hovering 
round  the  country,  and  preparing  to  descend  upon 
Smyrna,  as  it  did  with  terrible  effect  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  Everybody  knows  how  difficult  a 
matter  it  is  to  get  even  at  an  approximation  of  the 
actual  population  of  any  city  or  town  in  Turkey,  where 
no  census  is  taken,  and  no  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  established.  It  is  said  that  the  Porte  now  has  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge,  but  this  may  very  well  be 
doubted.  A  recent  examination  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  ** protected  subjects*' — that  is,  not  only  foreigners 
living  in  the  country,  but  of  Bayah  subjects  of  the 
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Porte,  as  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c.  enjoying  the 
[NTotection  of  Frank  embassies  or  consulates,  was  thought 
to  have  afibrded  the  government  some  opportunity  of 
making  a  rou^  calculation.  Moreover,  Ae  FcHrte  had 
resorted  to  another  measure,  which  was  truly  oriental. 
Every  Mussulman  subject,  in  whatever  part  of  Ae  em- 
pire, was  commanded  under  the  severest  penalties  to  go 
to  his  mosque  on  a  certain  day  and  hour.  I  believe  the 
same  day  and  hour  Wtos  fixed  for  Ae  whole  empire. 
The  Mollahs,  it  was  said,  had  counted  all  the  Turks  in 
their  several  mosques,  and  had  sent  their  totals  to  their 
pashas,  or  local  aghas,  who  had  remitted  the  lists  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  learned  effendis  employed  in 
the  Forte  would  only  have  to  perform  a  long  sum  in 
the  first  rule  of  arithmetic  I  I  was  at  first  misled  by 
some  very  inaccurate  information,  and  by  my  own 
anxious  wish  to  find  that  there  was  some  substantial 
improvement  in  the  country,  and  that  the  reports  which 
had  induced  me  to  undertake  this  journey  were  substan- 
tially tnie.  Whatever  increment  there  might  be  at 
Smyrna  had  not  been  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Mus- 
sulman part  of  the  population.  Although  many  villages 
had  been  completely  emptied,  and  some  towns  in  the 
interior  almost  abandoned  by  people  who  came  to  this 
trading  sea-port  to  seek  a  better  subsistence  or  to  escape 
fi*om  their  petty  local  tyrants,  the  Turks  had  not  kept 
up  their  numbers  in  Smyrna.  In  my  time  they,  formed 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  population :  according 
to  old  travellers,  they  formed  more  than  two-thirds  at 
the  early  part  of  last  century ;  at  present  they  do  not 
form  much  more  than  one-third,  being  far  outnumbered 
by  the  Greeks  alone.     I  will  by  no  means  guarantee  its 
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accuracy,  nor  was  the  paper  given  to  me  for  anything 
more  than  an  approximation ;  but  notes  before  me  state 
the  number  of  Greeks  at  80,000 ;  of  Jews,  15,000 ;  of 
Armenians,  12,000;  of  Franks  of  all  classes  and  pro- 
tected subjects,  5,000 ;  and  of  Turks,  50,000.  There 
are  a  few  rich  men  of  both  classes ;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  Turks  and  the  Jews  are  the  poorest  people 
here. 

They  kept  to  the  richly  coloured,  flowing  costume 
rather  longer  at  Smyrna  than  at  the  capital ;  but  now, 
the  loose  long  robes  of  the  East,  and  the  turbans,  the 
cal])acks,  tlie  caouks  have  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  streets.  You  only  get  glimpses  of  them  in  the 
bazaars,  and  in  Turktown.  The  calpack — that  enor- 
mous, ugly,  balloon-shaped  hat,  of  which  the  Armenians 
were  so  very  fond — is  now  seen  nowhere.  The  Arme- 
nians now  wear  the  fezz  or  red  cloth  sktdl-cap,  with 
blue  silk  tassel,  like  the  Osnianlecs ;  and  the  Greeks, 
and  all  the  Rayah  subjects  of  the  Forte,  without  even 
excepting  the  Israelites,  wear  the  same  head-gear  as  the 
Mussulmans. 

The  fezz,  like  the  bonnet  rouge  of  the  French  repub- 
licans, is  the  great  symbol  of  equality.  But  it  is  only  a 
symbol,  and  the  equality  is  only  a  theory.  The  change 
of  dress  has  not  at  all  improved  the  looks  of  the  men. 
There  was  something  picturesque  even  in  Oriental  rags. 
But  great  and  truly  lamentable  has  been  the  mistake  of 
the  fair  Smymiotes  in  abandoning  their  beautifid,  antique, 
truly  classical  style  of  head-dress,  and  in  adopting  the 
coefTurc,  the  hair-flattening,  and  plastering,  and  the  caps 
and  bonnets  of  Europe!  In  taking  those  exquisitely 
light  and  graceful  turbans  from  their  brows  they  have 
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anerowned  tbemselyefll  They  are  no  longer  Ionian 
qneens — diey  are  little  better  dian  Marseilles  modistes. 
Even  the  admiring  anthor  of  ^Eothen'  mi^t  now- 
a-days  walk  all  throi^  Smyrna  without  one  rhapsody. 
Here  also  trade  or  its  agencies  had  changed  hands. 
Of  the  thriving  European  hooses  of  my  time  scarcely 
mcfre  than  two  kept  their  ground.  Nearly  all  the  rest 
were  broken,  sunk,  or  utterly  swept  away.  The  now 
flourishing  men  were  the  former  native  clerks  and 
brokers  of  those  respectable  but  unfortunate  houses ;  or 
die  backals  (little  shopkeepers)  of  my  day ;  or  pushing; 
intriguing,  grasping,  spare-living  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nianSy  who  had  visited  London,  and  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  learned 
the  advantages  of  buying  directly  of  the  manufacturers, 
or  who  had  now  brothers  or  cousins  resident  in  England, 
and  corresponding  and  doing  business  with  them  with- 
otit  any  intermSdiaires.  I  would  not  take  pride  in  the 
fulfihncnt  of  a  prophecy,  which  (the  fulfilment)  has 
ruined  or  impoverished  a  good  many  estimable  English- 
men ;  but  I  cannot  but  remember  that  twenty  years  ago 
I  foresaw  and  predicted  that  nearly  the  totality  of  the 
business  of  this  country  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians ;  that  the  trade  with  England 
might  possibly  be  increased,  but  that  it  would  be  a 
direct  trade,  which  would  and  must  be  fatal  to  the 
European  houses  in  the  Levant.  The  man  who  pre- 
tends to  love  all  the  world  is  likely  to  love  no  one 
part  of  it.  I  love  the  country  that  gave  me  birth,  and 
as  an  Englishman  I  grieve  to  see  my  countrymen  being 
gradually  driven  out  of  all  these  foreign  parts,  where 
for  centuries  tliey  had   occupied   the  foremost   posts. 
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Surely,  when  this  process  is  in  active  operation  in 
Gibraltar  and  in  Malta,  when  British  merchants  and 
agents  are  being  overridden  in  our  own  colonies,  and  in 
nearly  every  colony  we  possess,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  and  much  to  regret.  The  recent  altera- 
tions in  our  Navigation  Laws  appear  to  me  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  many  perilous  experiments  tried 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  venture  upon  another 
prediction : — in  ten  years  there  will  hardly  be  an  English 
vessel  carrying  a  cargo  to  the  Levant,  or  bringing  home 
a  cargo  from  that  part  of  the  world.  The  carrying  trade 
will  be  monopolized — or  nearly  so — by  the  Greeks  or 
by  country  vessels,  under  the  Russian  flag,  but  navigated 
by  Greeks.  Havmg  lost  our  commission  business,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  be  done  by  Englishmen  on  shore, 
and,  losing  our  carrying  trade,  there  will  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do  at  sea.  The  British  residents  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  various  nicnibci*s  of  a  too-expensive  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  consuls  and 
vice-consuls,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  useless  or 
inefficient  enough  already,  and  who  will  then  have  no 
duties  to  perform.  Our  influence,  which  has  ever  owed 
very  much  to  our  direct  commercial  intercourse,  and 
which  never  can  be  supported  by  mere  diplomacy,  must 
go  down  with  a  run !  The  love  of  travel  and  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  will  continue  to  carry  some  English  gen- 
tlemen to  the  East  (so  long  as  we  have  gentlemen  left 
among  us),  and  our  ships  of  war  will  occasionally  show 
themselves  in  those  seas ;  but  this  will  not  recover  our 
lost  influence.  And  when  we  shall  have  been  deprived 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  the  Americans  of  the  United  States — whose  ecstatic 
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jo]r  at  die  jnjjeeUd  repeal  of  die  Nangaiioa  Laws 
oo^bt  to  kare  made  cmr  MiniBters  paaae — i^  Swinks^ 
Danes,  Norwcgiaiii,  Dotck,  Ilalians^  iriwre  will  be  die 
manerj  of  our  teaTiien,  and  liow  is  oar  national  nary  to 
be  manned  and  npported?  The  momimt  we  cripple 
oar  commertial  nary  oor  wapr^maey  on  die  seas  is  gone. 
And  dien?  ....  Grood  ni^it  not  only  to  die  great- 
ness, bot  also  to  die  libertjr  and  independence  of  OU 
Eo^and. 

It  did  not  appear  diat  die  honoar  or  morality  of 
trade  had  been  improved  in  Smyrna  by  die  diange 
which  had  taken  jdace.  I  was  told  diat  most  fran- 
dolent  bankruptcies  were  Tery  firequent  amon^  die 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  diat  ercn  die  Turks,  who 
had  been  soch  honest  traders,  were  beginning  to  be 
sedoced  by  die  example.  In  London^  I  am  aasared  by 
a  competent  City  aothority,  diat  die  Lerant  trade  is 
becoming  slippery  and  unsafe — a  trick  and  chkane — 
that  no  English  hcrase  can  compete  with  die  diarp 
Greeks  ami  Armenians  established  among  os,  or  con- 
tinue any  time  in  the  Levant  trade  without  being 
mined  or  reduced  to  die  necessity  of  Leamting.  One 
respectable  house  after  another  has  entirely  given  up 
that  branch  of  commerce  within  these  last  two  w  three 
years. 

Even  at  a  glance  I  could  discover  notable  changes  in 
the  society  of  Smyrna,  which,  if  not  very  intellectual, 
tisefl  to  have  a  certain  ease  and  elegance  about  it.  A 
man  may  make  money  much  more  quickly  than  he  can 
make  himself  a  gentleman.  Grcntility  may  be,  in  some 
rare  instances,  as  it  were  innate ;  Imt  it  is  never  to  be 
ac/{uireil  in  a  hurry.     Hence  one  of  the  reasons  why 
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those  who  have  it  not  hate,  in  their  despair,  those  who 
possess  it,  and  affect  on  all  occasions  to  despise  them. 
These  Smyrniote  brokers  and  backals,  who  now  take  the 
lead,  have  certainly  vulgarized  the  place.  Elated  by 
their  commercial  success,  they  thrust  themselves  into 
all  the  highest  or  foremost  places,  without  any  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  those  who  held  them  so  long,  and 
whose  humble,  crouching  servants  they  were  only  a  few 
years  since.  Modesty  and  diffidence  were  never  distin- 
guishing qualities  in  the  Greek  character ;  and  ingra- 
titude, purse-pride,  sullenness,  arrogance,  Sind  grossikretS 
are  but  too  common  among  the  Armenian  race.  These 
uneducated  Greeks  and  Armenians,  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  have  cleared  the  Casino  or  Assembly 
rooms  of  the  old  Frank  families  of  the  place.  They 
have  it  all  to  themselves  now ;  they  have  thoroughly 
democratized  it,  and — if  my  fair  informants  were  cor- 
rect— a  pretty  bear  garden  they  must  have  made  of  it  I 
In  that  Casino  in  1827,  and  particularly  at  the  balls 
given  by  Lord  Prudhoe  (now  his  Grace  of  Northum- 
berland) I  have  seen,  among  the  Frank  Smyrniotes 
and  some  few  of  the  Greeks  of  better  condition,  as 
much  beauty  and  grace  as  ever  I  saw  united  under  one 
roof  in  England,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  fathers 
of  some  of  those  fair  Franks  belonged  to  families  which 
had  been  settled  in  the  country  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more.  There  was  a  Dutch  house  which  counted,  I 
believe,  an  antiquity  of  a  century  and  a  half  at  Smyrna. 
It  was  one  of  the  two  which  as  yet  survived ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  more  it  fell,  as  did  also  the 
other  old  house  which  had  hitherto  escaped  bankruptcy. 
In  Radical  philosophy  it  is  always  the  mass  of  the 
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people  who  are  to  rise  in  these  ^^transitions**  and  to 
benefit  by  these  changes.  The  '^  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number,**  or  change  is  nought,  and  even 
revolution  not  worth  making  I  Yet  I  could  not  see  at 
Smyrna  that  the  masses  were  better  off,  or  that  the  poor 
were  so  well  off  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Mourn- 
ful were  the  complaints  I  heard  of  house-breaking, 
robbing  on  the  highway,  stabbing,  and  throat-cutting ! 
Not  a  night  passed  but  one,  two,  or  more  houses  were 
broken  into  and  robbed  in  Smyrna !  This  is  no  im- 
provement on  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago  house- 
breaking was  unknown,  and  so  little  was  thought  of  any 
other  kind  of  robbing  that  few  of  us  ever  took  the 
trouble  of  locking  our  doors  at  night.  Many  of  the 
robberies  have  undoubtedly  been  committed  by  poor 
Greeks  of  the  town,  or  by  Dalmatians,  or  other  Scla- 
vonians,  or  by  Hellenes  from  the  kingdom  of  Otho. 
But  it  is  affirmed  by  nearly  every  one  here  that  the 
perpetrators  of  all  these  offences  are  our  subjects,  the 
Maltese,  and  our  protected  subjects,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Truly  they  are  a  desperate  rabblement 
and  a  numerous !  When  they  make  Smyrna  too  hot 
for  them  they  take  a  run  up  to  Constantinople ;  and 
when  inquiries  after  them  become  too  pressing  in  Con- 
stantinople they  take  a  run  back  to  Smyrna.  Of  the 
two  the  Maltese  are  esteemed  the  greater  and  experter 
thieves,  and  the  lonians  the  readier  stabbers  and 
assassins. 

A  good  many  murders  had  been  committed  in  the 
villages  in  the  plain  between  Mount  Sipylus  and  the 
sea ;  and  here  the  murderers  had  all  been  Mussulmans. 
The   wretches    who    had    robbed   and   murdered   Sir 
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Lawrence  Jones,  having  been  caught  and  subjected  to 
a  loose  sort  of  Turkish  trial,  were  expiating  their  offence 
by  a  gentle  and  precarious  imprisonment  Unlike  his 
father  Mahmoud,  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  blood  ;  and  in  the  philosophy  which  Reschid 
Pasha  learned  in  Paris  and  London,  is  included  the 
idea  that  capital  punishments  are  to  be  reprobated. 
For  nearly  every  kind  of  murder,  fine  and  imprisonment 
are  now  considered  punishment  enough — at  least  at 
Constantinople,  or  in  the  Palace  and  at  the  Porte. 
*^  These  scoundrels,"  said  a  friend,  *'  will  soon  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  Sultan  carries  his  mildness  to  an  in- 
jurious and  ridiculous  extent.  When  one  of  his  favourite 
women  is  delivered  he  clears  the  prisons  of  malefactors, 
who  are  turned  loose  upon  society  to  commit  more 
crimes.  One  of  these  days  he  will  have  another  son,  or 
some  other  auspicious  event  will  happen  to  him,  and 
then  you  will  see  that  the  prison  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  murderers  of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones." 

Andy  in  effect,  five  short  months  after  this  conver- 
sation, we  learned  at  Constantinople  that  the  mur- 
derers were  all  set  free,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  consul  at 
Smyrna  had  been  about  the  last  man  to  learn  the  fact, 
or  to  take  any  care  about  it  My  old  friend  entertained 
no  very  good  opinion  of  any  of  the  recent  reforms  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  "  Let  some  people  talk  or  write 
what  they  will  about  it,"  said  he,  **  other  people  must 
still  eat  much  stick :  there  is  still  a  great  part  of  the 
world  that  can  be  governed  only  by  the  stick.  Take 
away  the  stick  and  you  bring  in  a  contempt  for  the  law. 
In  Turkey  the  bastinado  was  the  one  great  principle 
and  instrument  of  government   It  is  falling  into  disuse ; 
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and  you  see  the  consequences.  These  people  care  very 
little  for  imprisonment^  especially  since  they  know  that 
it  will  not  last  long.  But  they  did  stand  in  awe  and 
terror  of  the  bastinado,  which  used  to  be  administered 
to  them  at  once»  and  on  the  spot^  when  they  were 
caught  in  flagtwrUe  delicto.  A  devidji  of  a  Turk  has 
not  imagination  enough  to  apprehend  or  fear  a  punish- 
ment which  is  to  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  for  months, 
and  which  very  probably  will  never  be  administered  at 
all.  Summary  justice,  after  the  old  Eastern  fashion, 
and  the  bastinado,  as  the  head  of  the  police  used  to 
apply  it  when  you  were  here  before,  might  put  a  stop  to 
these  robberies,  burglaries,  and  murders ;  but  the 
present  system  will  never  do  it  I  They  will  go  on  in- 
creasing." 

Though  not  entirely  concurring  with  my  old  friend, 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  barbarous  or  even  a 
semi-barbarous  people  are  not  to  be  governed  by  mild, 
relaxed  laws. 

Having  taken  in  a  fresh  supply  of  coals,  and  about 
350  recruits  for  the  Sultan's  regular  army,  we  left 
Smyrna  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  6th  of  August 
These  recruits,  who  were  a  source  of  amusement  and 
interest  during  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  were  firom  the 
towns  and  villages  situated  round  Smyrna  and  Magnesia, 
and  from  the  mountains  farther  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pashalik,  beyond  Sardes.  Tattered  and  torn  they 
were,  yet  were  they  scarcely  more  ragged  than  the  Irish 
recruits  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  brought  into  the 
depot  of  Canterbury  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  There 
were  many  wretched  objects  among  them,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  welMimbed,  broad-chested  young  felloe 
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not  tall,  but  sturdy,  and  very  active,  considering  that 
they  were  Turks — in  fact  they  were  excellent  raw 
materials  for  soldiers.  They  were  as  merry  and  play- 
ful as  kittens,  although  nothing  had  they  to  drink  but 
water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  coarse  bread,  garlic,  and 
a  few  onions.  They  looked  with  amazement,  and  with 
many  '^Mashallahsl**  at  the  repasts  of  our  gentlemen 
engineers  and  stokers.  No  three  hundred  and  fifty 
poor  fellows  of  any  country  or  faith  could  have  behaved 
better  than  they  did  while  they  were  with  us.  Yet  it 
appeared  that  some  of  them  had  not  led  a  pattern  life 
up  ill  their  mountains.  A  Turkish  officer  who  had 
taken  chief  charge  of  the  squad  at  Smyrna,  asked  two 
of  them  who  were  particularly  ragged  and  thin,  what 
they  had  been  doing  at  home.  They  replied  very 
good-humouredly  that  sometimes  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  and  sometimes  stopped  travellers  in  the  mountain 
passes ;  and  one  of  them  played  off  a  little  pantomime 
with  his  pipe-stick  to  show  how  they  rested  their  muskets 
on  a  rock  and  fired  from  behind  it,  being  well  covered 
and  concealed.  Some  of  them  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  party  on  board  by  playing  a  rude  sort 
of  guitar  (made  of  a  hollowed  gourd,  with  three  thin 
tinkling  wires  passed  over  it  for  strings),  by  singing  long, 
low,  monotonous  songs  to  this  accompaniment,  or  by 
dancing  to  it  some  very  primitive  and  grotesque  dances. 
As  I  knew  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Turks  entered 
the  regular  army,  and  submitted  to  discipline  and  the 
restraints  of  a  barrack  life,  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  these  poor  fellows  so  very  cheerful.  I  found 
upon  inquiry  that  this  did  not  all  arise  from  tlieir  being 
reconciled  to  the  service.     The  year  before  last  the 
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districts  of  most  of  them  had  been  visited  by  scarcity 
and  absolute  famine ;  great  distress  stiU  prevailed  up 
there  (though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich, 
productive  land  lay  untilled,  and  for  centuries  un- 
touched by  the  plough),  and  they  were  in  a  half-starving 
condition  when  they  were  enrolled.  This  hard  bro¥ni 
bread,  these  heads  of  garlic  and  few  onions,  were  to 
them  a  feast — abundance  and  luxury  I  The  Sultan,  too, 
had  lately  limited  the  military  service  to  five  years, 
after  which  the  soldiers  were  to  be  firee  to  re-enlist,  or 
to  return  to  their  own  homes  with  such  little  savings 
as  they  might  have  made.  Then  they  were  going  to 
Stamboul,  to  the  great  capital  of  the  Osraanlees,  to  one 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam ;  and,  to  these  provincials, 
Stamboul  is  invested  with  more  glories  and  more 
magic  than  is  the  city  of  Bagdad,  in  the  days  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  imagination  of  our  young 
readers  of  the  *  Thousand  and  One  Nights.*  When 
night  came  on,  our  recruits  stretched  themselves  on  the 
smooth  hard  deck,  and  slept  as  if  they  had  been  upon 
the  best  of  beds.  On  the  following  morning,  when  we 
went  upon  deck,  we  were  off  the  coast  of  Troy,  and  saw 
the  sun  rise  from  behind  Mount  Ida. 

At  10  A.  M.  we  were  abreast  of  the  Turks*  historical 
town  of  Gallipoli,  where,  in  the  month  of  May,  1828,  I 
was  detained  three  days  by  adverse  winds  and  the  always 
contrary  current.*     I  bowed  to  my  old  acquaintances, 

*  I  then  embarked  in  the  old  "  Hilton  Jolliffe,**  the  first  steamer  ever 
seen  in  these  seas.  She  was  going  up  to  Constantinople  to  be  offered  on 
sale  to  the  Sultan.  The  Turks  along  the  coast  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
her,  and  some  of  them  were  greatly  alarmc<l  at  licr  apix^mnco  and  iter- 
funimnco.  Malimoud  liought  her,  and  the  "  Hilton  Jollifl'u  "  was  fur  a  few 
years  the  only  steam-boat  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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the  islands,  and  jutting  capes,  and  steep  promontories  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Fropontis  as  we  passed  them  at 
the  rate  of  good  nine  knots  an  hour,  in  spite  of  adverse 
wind  and  current  Towards  sunset  I  saw  once  again 
the  long  rounded  summits  of  the  Bithynian  Olympus. 
Night  closed  in  upon  us  as  we  were  off  Buyuk 
Tchekmedj6  or  Ponte  Grande ;  the  moon  was  late  in 
rising,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  haze  which  had 
travelled  down  from  the  Euxine.  A  small  Turkish 
steamer,  which  was  steering  everywhere,  and  which 
would  not  be  warned  or  attend  to  the  ordinary  rule, 
nearly  ran  into  us.  If  a  collision  had  taken  place,  the 
Turks  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  not  we — which 
would  have  been  some  consolation.  But  as  we  were 
off  San  Stefano,  we  ran  the  narrow  chances  of  another 
and  more  equal  collision.  The  haze  had  thickened,  and 
we  had  a  blunder-maker  on  board.     At  Smyrna  we 

had  taken  up  a  skipper  called  Captain  C j  who  was 

to  assume  the  command  of  the  vessel  so  soon  as  she  was 
given  up  to  the  company  at  StambouL     As  Captain 

R had  never  been  in  these  narrow  seas  before 

(though  Mr.  H had,  and  repeatedly),  he  allowed 

C to  give  him  a  little  advice,  and  C ,  in  the 

manner  of  his  country,  encroached,  and  almost  assumed 
the  command  from  the  moment  we  got  to  the  mouth  of 

the  Dardanelles.     C was  a  native  of  Pera ;  a  born 

and  bred  Perote.  When  I  have  said  this  I  have  said 
almost  everything.  He  had  had  some  practice  on  board 
of  coasting  steamers,  and  knew  his  way,  in  clear  weather, 
from  one  headland  to  another ;  but  if  he  was  a  sailor, 
then  would  I  have  undertaken  to  eat  the  Yassitei 
Tidjaret     The  creature  was  bearded  and  mustachiod, 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  uncommonly  fine.  He  wore  kid  gloves  on  deck, 
and  a  figured  silk  waistcoat;  he  had  a  gold  or  gilt 
chain  round  his  neck  big  enough  and  long  enough  to 
have  hanged  him ;  and  he  had  tight  pantaloons,  tightly 
strapped  do¥ni  under  a  pair  of  high-heeled  boots,  in 
order  to  display  his  calves,  which  were  with  him  the 
favourite  parts  of  his  frame.  He  had  picked  up  a  little 
English,  for  hardly  any  of  these  steamers  in  the  Levant 
can  be  managed  without  English  engineers ;  and  English 
passengers  had  been  frequent  on  board.  But  his  know- 
ledge of  our  tongue  was  very  imperfect,  and  apt  to  be 
dislocated  by  any  sudden  shock  of  the  nerves.  When 
the  haze  was  heaviest  we  made  out  a  steamer  even 
higher  and  larger  than  ourselves  coming  right  upon  us, 
with  the  full  force  of  the  downward  current  from  the 

Bosphorus  aiding  the  power  of  her  engines.     C 

being  disturbed,  gave  a  wrong  word  of  command  in 
English,  and  was  on  the  instant  obeyed ;  and  we  were 
going  slap  into  her,  to  meet  shock  with  shock,  when 

Captain  R rushed  forward   towards  the   engine, 

and  Mr.  H ,  taking  a  leap  and  sundry  springs  which 

never  could  have  been  made  by  our  kid-gloved,  tight- 
breeched  Ferote,  was  on  the  paddle-box  in  a  trice,  and 
letting  off  blue  lights.  Our  adversary  also  let  off  blue 
lights  and  backed  her  engines.  Yet  was  it  a  close 
shave  afler  all.  That  vessel  was  a  large,  powerful 
French  Government  steamer,  on  her  way  to  France. 
If  we  had  struck,  together  with  our  three  boats  and  our 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Turks,  we  must,  according  to 
probability,  have  all  perished  together  in  the  Propontis, 
opposite  San  Stefano.  The  moon  rose  as  we  neared  the 
Seraglio  Point,  and  was  shining  out  beautifully,  and 
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brightly  illuminating  the  broad  grey  domes  and  the 
slender,  tapering,  white  minarets  of  the  mosques  at 
10  o'clock,  when  we  let  go  our  anchor  in  the  incon- 
veniently deep  water  cf  the  Golden  Horn,  It  was 
Saturday,  the  7th  of  August  Deducting  the  stoppages, 
we  had  had,  of  actual  navigation,  thirteen  days  minus 
two  hours.  I  heard  again  the  familiar  music  of  for- 
mer days ;  the  muezzins  chanting  on  the  tall  minarets, 
and  the  countless  unowned  dogs  barking,  yelping,  and 
yelling  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  Christian  suburbs 
of  St  Dimitri,  Fera,  and  Galata,  and  round  the  corner 
of  the  harbour  at  Tophana,  and  across  the  Bosphorus 
in  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Scutari.  That  night  we  slept 
quietly  on  board,  and  so  did  our  Turks,  though  they 
were  exceedingly  eager  to  land  in  a  place  which  they 
considered  as  an  earthly  paradise. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Gonstantinople  —  landing  Becniits  —  Cleaning  a  Steamer  —  Hadji  the 
Aieppine  —  Old  Tahir  Paaha  —  Pent  and  its  Abominationa  —  Active 
Trade  in  Slaves,  white  and  black  —  Reechid  Pasha,  the  Grand  Yider 
and  great  Reformer  —  Fashionable  Promenade  —  Fire  I  —  Fires  I  — 
Antonio  Stampa  —  New  Bridges  across  the  Qolden  Horn  —  Altered 
Dress  and  Appearance  of  the  Turks  —  Armenian  Arrogance  —  Pleasures 
of  a  Pera  Lodging  —  The  Princes'  Islands  —  San  Stefano,  Dr.  Davis, 
and  the  Sultan's  Model  Farm  —  Deplorable  State  of  Agriculture  — 
Insane  Attempts  at  Manufactures  —  The  Dadians  —  Mr.  Carr  —  Bishop 
Soutligato  —  Porotos  —  Thorapia  —  A  Russian  Monument. 

Our  sleep  was  a  short  one.  It  commenced  after  mid- 
night and  conchided  at  the  first  peep  of  day,  when  the 
Turkish  recruits  began  to  land  in  great  confusion  and 
not  a  little  noise.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  over  the 
sides,  it  was  found  that  they  had  left  the  decks  in  a 
most  filthy  state,  and  had  colonized  all  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship  with  vermin.  All  hands  were  instantly  had 
up  to  cleanse  and  purify,  and  about  a  dozen  Maltese 
from  shore  were  taken  on  board  to  assist  in  these  ope- 
rations ;  for  some  of  the  Turkish  grandees  are  rather 

early  risers,  and  Captain  II wished  the  vessel  to 

be  in  her  most  perfect  order  before  any  of  them  came 
off.  Brooms,  buckets,  and  holly-stone,  and  a  great 
many  tons  of  the  water  of  the  Golden  Horn,  produced 
a  magical  effect ;  the  steamer  was  cleansed  inside  and 
out,  and  in  two  hours  she  was  as  smart  and  clean,  and 
looked  as  trim  and  elegant,  as  when  she  had  first  slipped 
away  from  her  moorings  at  Blackwall.     I  believe  this 
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was  the  last  time  that  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret  was  seen  in 
all  her  neatness  and  beauty.  The  Turks  soon  made 
her  as  filthy  as  an  Irish  swine-boat,  or  as  an  old  New- 
castle collier.  Before  7  o'clock,  when  persons  connected 
with  the  company  began  to  come  off,  with  sundry  other 
natives  from  Galata  and  Fera  (who  had  all  an  unman- 
nerly impatience  to  get  breakfast  on  board,  and  a  mar- 
vellous appetite  when  they  got  it),  the  hot  August  sun 
had  perfectly  dried  the  decks  and  every  plank  and  stick 
about  her.  At  about  8  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  note 
of  preparation ;  a  big  boat  full  of  unshaved  Armenians 
came  off  to  announce  that  the  great  Hadj4,  the  director 
or  manager  of  the  company,  was  coming.  One  of  these 
fellows  carried  a  portable  leather  English  writing-desk 
and  portfolio,  to  show  that  he  was  a  katib  or  scribe, 
and  two  others  carried  long  tchibouques.  They  were 
presently  followed  by  their  chief,  who  came  alongside 
in  a  caique,  pulled  by  three  pair  of  oars.  Old  Hadja 
bore  his  history  and  his  character  in  his  countenance. 
He  was  an  Armenian  from  Aleppo — a  place  in  which 
the  meanness  and  rapacity,  and  the  other  vices  of  the 
Armenian  character  are  said  to  attain  their  fullest 
growth.  Even  a  Jew  of  Salonica,  or  a  jobber  and  traf- 
ficker of  Fera,  will  find  his  genius  rebuked  by  an  Alep- 
pine.  Hadja  had  been  a  trader  and  a  seraff,  or  banker 
or  money-lender,  and  had  made  himself  famous  in 
Turkey  by  the  sharpness  of  his  practice.  The  Aleppine 
said  that  the  vessel  had  cost  a  deal  of  money — a 
very  great  deal  of  money — and  then  he  asked  how  many 
passengers  she  could  carry  on  deck,  and  how  many  in 
the  cabins ;  and  how  many  sacks  of  horse-beans  she 
could  bring  down  in  her  hold   from  Trebizond.      I 
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could  not  help  saying  to  the  Perote  skipper  C , 


that  it  was  a  pity  so  beautiful  a  craft  should  be 
employed  for  such  common  purposes ;  that  the  Sultan, 
who,  or  whose  mother,  had  paid  part  of  the  money  for 
building  her,  ought  to  purchase  the  Yassitei  Tidjaret, 
and  keep  her  as  a  pleasure  yacht.     ^*  He  not  will  buy,** 

said  C ,  "  he  not  will  go  to  sea  one,  two  days.** 

"Why  not?** 

"  Because  he  not  can  leave  his  womans.** 
In  about  an  hour  a  six-pair-oared  caique  pulled  along- 
side, and  a  very  fat  and  old  Pasha  came  up  the  gang- 
way, supported  on  either  side  by  a  sturdy  Turk,  who 
held  him  under  the  armpits.     This  was  the  great  Tahir 
Pasha  (the  huyvk  or  big  Tahir,  as  he  was  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  another  Pasha  of  the  same  name). 
This  ancient,  who  had  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices 
of  gOYcmment,  was  said  to  be  a  very  ignorant  man, 
and  looked  a  very  coarse  one.     He  at  present  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  Sultana  Yalide,  and  was  otlierwise 
interested    in    tliis  Turco-Armenian    company.     An 
essay  was  made  to'  lead   him  over  the  ship,  and  to 
explain  her  beauties  and  her  improved    machinery; 
but  he   knew    no  more    of  a  ship   than  was  known 
by  our  poor  puzzled  recruits ;  he  would  see  nothing 
but  the  cabins :  and,  when  he  had  seen  them,  he  seated 
himself  on  deck  near  the  poop,  and  asked  whether  our 
people  had  not  some  good  English  cheese  and  English 
beer ;  and  whether  they  had  not  brought  up  some  good 
Cassabk   melons  from   Smjrrna.      There   were  of  all 
these   things   on   board  and   in   high  perfection;  and 
abundant  specimens  were  soon   brought  to  him,  the 
Perote  skipper  C insisting  oa  acting  as  waiter  to  his 
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Excellency,  and  going  down  almost  on  his  knees  as  he 
presented  the  well-covered  tray,  and  set  it  upon  a  low 
camp-stool.  Heavens  I  what  a  fawning  and  cringing 
and  crouching  there  was  I  Even  the  great  Hadj&  bent 
to  the  deck,  and  touched  the  hem  of  the  Pasha's  gar- 
ment, and  put  the  hand,  which  had  so  touched,  to  his 
lips,  when  Tahir  first  came  on  board.  Our  English 
sailors  and  stokers  looked  on  with  open  mouths  and 
wondering  eyes.  Meanwhile  Tahir  Pasha,  with  an 
appetite  as  astonishing  as  that  of  the  Perotes  who  had 
been  breakfasting  below,  proceeded  with  his  dejeuner. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  I  He  looked  like  a  Dellii  Llama 
at  breakfast,  surrounded  by  his  worshippers  and  admi- 
nistering priests.  An  attendant  with  an  awful  black 
beard  held  a  large  light  blue  silk  umbrella  over  his 
head :  Hadji  scooped  out  the  cheese,  and  cut  it  into 
pieces  to  fit  the  mouth ;  a  Perote  merchant  drew  the 
corks,  and  filled  the  Pasha's  glass  with  creaming  brown 

stout,  G cut  up  the  melons  into  the  nicest  slices, 

other  volunteers  performed  other  offices,  and  about  a 
dozen  attendants,  with  their  hands  crossed  before  them 
in  sign  of  reverence,  stood  round  the  great  man.  When 
Tahir  had  eaten  an  incredible  quantity  of  cheese  and 
sweet  melon,  and  had  emptied  about  two  bottles  of 
the  beer,  he  performed  (in  a  very  audible  manner) 
certain  indescribable  operations,  and  then  the  tchi- 
bouquejee  presented  his  narguile  or  water-pipe,  which 
was  as  big  and  as  bright  as  a  portable  altar.  When 
he  had  smoked  and  hubble-bubbled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  went  over  the  side,  and  away  in  his 
splendid  caique  to  his  yolli  or  marine  villa  on  the 
Bosphorus. 


• 
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It  was  three  o'clock  in  die  afternoon  before  we 
landed  at  one  of  die  fildiy  feculent  wharfe  at  Tophana. 
We  had  been  given  to  understand,  and  we  had  read  in 
newspapers,  diat  wonderful  local  improvements  had 
taken  jhce  of  late.  Our  first  step  on  shore  rectified 
this  error,  and  rudely  dissipated  the  beautifiil  illusion 
which  the  external  aspects  of  Constantinople  ahnost  un- 
avoidably create.  Everything  was  as  dirty  and  dis- 
ordered as  when  I  had  left  the  place;  there  seemed, 
however,  to  be  an  increase  of  population,  and  as  it  was 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  Christian  Bayahs  were 
abroad,  or  thronging  the  open  cofiee-houses,  singing 
and  drinking,  or  smoking.  We  took  horses  to  ride  up 
to  Pera.  Most  difficult  was  our  navigation  through  the 
narrow,  crooked,  roughly  stoned  streets,  which  were  all 
crowded  by  an  insolent  looking  rabble,  that  would 
hardly  move  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  and  when  we 
came  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  by  streets  equally 
narrow  and  slippery — having  lost  the  habit — the  journey 
appeared  to  me  quite  perilous.  In  one  of  the  very 
steepest  and  narrowest  of  these  streets  we  met  a  long 
train  of  horses  and  asses,  descending  with  loose  badly 
packed  loads  of  fire-wood  and  of  timber,  the  upper  end 
of  which  projected  into  the  air  above  the  beasts'  heads, 
while  the  lower  extremity  dragged  along  the  ground, 
clattering  over  the  rough  stones,  and  making  a  noise 
most  distressing  to  unused  nerves.  There  was  scarcely 
room  anywhere  to  pass  them.  After  one  or  two  narrow 
escapes  from  blows  on  the  off  knee,  we  dismounted 
from  our  sorry  hacks,  to  walk  up  the  rest  of  that  infidel 
hill,  through  the  carcases  of  dead  dogs  and  dead  rats 
and  other  abominations.     Nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
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had  been  done  to  improve  the  place  or  to  facilitate 
communication ;  the  streets,  being  more  worn  and.  fre- 
quented, were  decidedly  worse  than  they  were  in  1828. 
To  novices  it  was  really  difficult  to  avoid  falling  or 
stumbling  at  nearly  every  step.  The  streets  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  paved  by  having  loose  stones  thrown 
down  haphazard ;  most  of  the  stones  had  their  roughest 
sides  or  sharpest  angles  uppermost;  many  of  them 
were  loose  and  rolled  as  we  trod  upon  them,  and  every 
here  and  there  were  gaping  interstices  or  deep  holes 
between.  They  were  never  swept,  and  never  could  be 
swept :  the  dust  was  almost  suffocating,  and  it  annoyed 
the  eyes  as  much  as  the  stenches  did  the  nostrils.  We 
ran  through  a  gaumt  of  stinks :  when  we  got  })a8t  the 
carrion,  an  odour  would  come  out  of  some  of  the  houses 
too  pungent  to  be  borne  with  any  patience,  or  a  crowd 
of  garlic-feeding  Armenians  would  send  whiffs  at  us 
that  made  us  stagger  as  though  we  had  been  hit  by 
grape-shot  We  groped  our  way  through  void  spaces 
left  by  some  recent  fires,  and  whereon  they  had  left  all 
the  unsightly  ruins  and  the  cinders  and  pungent  ashes 
which  affect  a  stranger  like  cephalic  snuff.  This  out- 
set was  rather  discouraging  to  one  who  had  come  in 
honest  search  of  improvement  But  I  was  determined 
not  to  judge  hastily.  They  had  not  improved  the 
streets  here,  but  they  might  have  improved  them  over 
in  Constantinople  Proper ;  and  if  they  had  not  mended 
their  pavements,  they  might  have  mended  other 
matters. 

On  reaching  the  crown  of  the  hill  at  Pera,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  rickety,  noisy  house,  overlooking 
the  smaller  burying-ground,  the  arsenal  and  part  of  the 
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port|  and  kept  by  a  woman  of  portentous  dimensions, 

the  well-known  Madame,  or  Signora,  or  Cocona  G . 

At  the  table  d'hote  we  found  three  French  officers. 
Monsieur  le  Colonel  very  soon  told  us  that  he  was  on  a 
sort  of  tour  of  inspection,  a  mission  extrcufrdinairSj 
that  he  had  seen  very  extraordinary  scenes  since  his 
arrival,  and  that  he  thought  Turkish  reform  was  all  a 
mere  flam.  He  and  his  two  attach^  had  come  up 
some  two  months  ago  from  Algiers,  where  they  had 
been  serving  several  years.  They  had  been  up  to  Tre- 
bizond,  and  had  returned  thence  in  a  steamer  with 
fifteen  young  Circassian  females  under  the  charge  of 
two  old  slave-dealers,  who  were  bringing  them  for  sale 
to  Constantinople.  '^  On  nous  donne  h  croire  joliment,** 
said  the  colonel — ^^  They  make  us  believe  fine  things  I 
The  Sultan  has  ordered  the  public  slave-market  to  be 
shut  up ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  ordonnance  the 
newspapers  here  have  proclaimed  that  there  was  an  end 
to  slavery  everywhere  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and 
Europe  has  been  silly  enough  to  believe — V Europe  a 
eu  la  sottise  de  le  croire.  I  have  knovm  the  country 
many  a  year.  The  slave-trade,  black  and  white,  was 
never,  within  my  knowledge,  more  active  than  it  now 
is."  Another  Frenchman,  a  civilian,  and  a  very  quiet, 
gentlemanly  man,  who  had  no  mission  either  extraor- 
dinary or  ordinary,  but  who,  after  having  travelled  in 
England  and  over  a  good  part  of  the  Continent,  was 
travelling  in  Turkey  for  his  amusement,  more  than  con- 
firmed the  assertions  of  the  colonel.  lie  too  had  been 
up  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  seen  white  slaves  sliipped  at 
various  ports  for  the  Stamboul  market. 

On  another  subject  the  Frenchmen  were  still  more 
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eloquent  and  communicative.  They  all  had  been  toge- 
ther to-day  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Yiziery  and  they 
had  all  been  pestered  and  pursued  for  presents  by  the 
Vizier's  innumerable  servants.  "  Beschid  Pasha,"  said 
the  colonel,  '^  has  lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris  and  in 
London.  He  knows  the  usages  of  civilized  society. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  what  an  incongruous  and  mon- 
strous thing  it  would  be  thought  if  the  domestics  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France  or  England  were  to  run 
down  stairs  after  every  visitor  clamouring  for  backshish. 
I  have  been  to  the  Vizier's  several  times,  and  whether 
it  were  on  business  or  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  down 
came  the  domesticity  upon  me  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the 
staircase.  He  keeps  three  or  four  hundred  servants 
and  retainers.  Why  does  he  keep  them  if  he  cannot 
feed  and  pay  them  ?  Why,  in  any  case,  have  such  an 
army  of  unproductive,  useless  idlers  ?  How  many  ser- 
vants has  M.  Guizot?  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord 
Russell  has  very  many.  And  here  is  this  prime  minis- 
ter of  a  ruined  country  with  three  or  four  hundred  I 
It  is  the  same  system  chez  little  Ali  Effendi,  the 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs.  These  are  tlie  two  men 
with  whom  foreigners  arc  most  frequently  brought  into 
contact  These  are  the  intellectual  summities  of  the 
empire ;  the  leaders,  par  excellence^  of  civilization  and 
reform ;  the  men  who  have  most  loudly  proclaimed  in 
France  and  in  England  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Turks  were  changed,  and  that  where  they  were 
not  changed  they  would  soon  change  them.  Parhleu  I 
You  cannot  go  to  their  houses  without  being  robbed. 
And  see  how  they  live  at  home  I  their  wives  and 
women  separated,   and  shut  up,  and  caged,  just  as 
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they  were  when  the  Turks  first  came  to  Constanti- 
nople P 

I  was  somewhat  astonished;  but  I  comforted  my- 
self by  fancying  that  the  Frenchman  must  be  preju- 
diced. 

We  went  out  to  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Perotes  had  only  two  prome- 
nadeSi  and  both  were  in  burying-grounds,  over  or 
among  thickly  growing  cypresses  and  crowded  Turkish 
tombstones.  They  have  only  two^  and  the  same  pro- 
menades now.  As,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
roadsi  dogs,  thieves,  and  the  Turkish  night-watch,  we 
could  not  venture  far  from  our  hotel  without  having  a 
lantern  carried  before  us,  we  limited  our  walk  to  the 
promenade  of  the  Petit  Champ.  This  is  an  esplanade 
or  terrace  running  above  the  tombs.  Since  my  time 
they  had  run  a  tolerably  decent  iron  railing  along  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  to  separate  it  firom  the  cemetery ; 
but  all  the  rest  was  as  I  had  left  it :  the  ground  was 
neither  levelled  nor  watered ;  it  was  full  of  inequalities 
and  holes :  and  in  the  best  parts  the  dust  was  two  or 
three  inches  thick.  But,  such  as  it  was,  the  place  was 
crowded.  The  coffee-houses  and  ice  and  lemonade 
shops,  and  the  open  spaces  in  front  of  them,  were  all 
filled  witli  what  appeared,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to  be 
very  fiishionably  dressed  people.  A  number  of  young 
Turks  in  blue  firock-coats,  tight-fitting  pantaloons,  and 
varnished  boots,  were  sitting  out  on  their  chairs,  and 
talking  with  the  Perote  Franks  and  their  ladies.  At 
either  end  of  the  esplanade  there  was  a  tolerable  band 
of  music,  playing  waltzes  and  polkas,  and  pieces  from 
the  operas  of  Itossini  and  Bellini.     All  the  ladies,  of 
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whatsoever  race  (or,  as  they  term  it  here,  nation^  were 
habited  in  the  Frank  or  European  manner.  Bonnets 
there  were,  and  of  the  most  diminutive  sizes,  h  la  mode^ 
and  busUes  there  were,  and  of  ambitious  dimensions ; 
but  the  old  Greek  dress,  or  the  old  loose  Armenian 
dress,  the  yashmac  (or  white  mask  for  the  face),  the 
turban  and  kalemkiar  were  to  be  seen  nowhere.  They 
kept  up  the  merriment  till  a  late  hour ;  the  two  bands 
(at  the  request,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  three  hundred 
and  odd  English  skippers  waiting  for  a  southerly  wind 
to  get  through  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea) 
finishing  their  performances  by  playing  '*  God  save  the 
Queen.** 

I  could  scarcely  fancy  that  I  was  at  Constantinople. 
But  I  had  not  been  long  in  bed  when  the  beating  on  the 
rough  pavement  of  heavy  iron-shod  clubs,  and  the  shrill, 
wild,  often-heard  and  well-remembered  cry  of  "  Tatiffin 
var  1  Yangin  var  r  (Fire  there  is !  fire  there  is  I)  gave 
me  assurance  that  I  was  in  Turkey.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  fire  was 
not  very  near  to  our  hotel,  I  did  as  people  do  in  this 
country — I  returned  to  my  bed,  and  went  to  sleep 
again.  But  again  was  my  slumber  broken  by  the 
beating  on  the  pavement  and  the  cry  of  '^  Yangin  var  I'* 
But  this  time  the  fire  was  farther  ofi*  than  before,  and 
my  interest  in  it  proportionably  smaller.  It  was  only 
at  breakfast  next  morning  that  we  learned  that  some 
forty  houses  had  been  burned  somewhere  up  the  Golden 
Horn,  beyond  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  Fankr,  and 
that  a  dozen  or  so  had  been  turned  into  cinders  and 
ashes  over  at  Scutari.  One  of  our  French  officers  was 
quite  angry  with  the  people  of  the  house  for  not  having 
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called  him  up  to  enjoy  "c^  beau  spectacle.**    ^'  Ayez  un 

peu  depatience^  Mcmsieur^  said  Madame  G ,  "  you 

will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  see  a  fire  if  you  stop 
here  a  week :  most  likely  we  shall  have  another  to-night 
And  these  are  such  beautiful  nights  for  enjoying  the  spec- 
tacle out  in  the  open  air  I  Soyez  tranquilj  Monsieur ;  vous 
verrez  bientot  des  ces  beaux  spectacles.**  **  Ma  foi,  there 
are  no  others  to  amuse  us  here,**  said  the  Frenchman. 

In  effect  we  had  another  conflagration  that  nigh^ 
and  during  the  four  weeks  that  we  remained  this  time 
at  Fera  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  a  fire,  greater 
or  smaller,  every  night,  besides  three  by  daylight  No 
improvements  had  been  adopted  to  check  this  constant 
destruction  of  labour  and  capital. 

Descending  to  Galata,  the  commercial  part  of  these 
suburbs,  we  found  Mr.  Langdon  of  Smyrna,  Mr.  B— , 
and  others  of  my  old  friends  and  associates.  Among 
these  I  would  by  no  means  omit  or  forget  good  old 
Antonio  Stampa,  whose  magazine  serves  as  a  general 
rendezvous  to  the  English,  and  is  stocked  with  all  those 
things  which  English  residents  or  travellers  most  re- 
quire. At  the  time  of  my  former  residence,  whenever 
I  wanted  anything  done  I  went  or  sent  down  to 
Stampa,  and  he  did  it,  or  got  it  done  for  me.  It  was 
the  same  now.  We  could  not  have  lived  had  it  not 
been  for  Antonio  Stampa.  This  honest,  intelligent, 
kind  hearted  Lombard,  from  the  Lake  of  Como,  has 
been  equally  serviceable  and  essential  to  many  hundreds 
more  of  my  wandering  countrymen.  As  testimonial 
gifts  are  so  very  fashionable  just  now,  we  English  travel- 
lers in  Turkey  ought  to  unite  m  a  good  testimonial  to 
Antonio  Stampa. 
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We  went  over  to  the  city,  or  Constantinople  proper, 
to  take  a  first  general  survey  of  the  bazaars,  the  mosques, 
and  the  Turkish  quarters  of  the  town. 

There  was  a  visible  change,  which  was  in  many  respects 
a  change  for  the  better.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  cross  the  harbour  in  an  uncomfortable 
caique  or  wherry,  you  traverse  the  Golden  Horn  by  a 
broad,  commodious  floating  wooden  bridge,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  passage  of  horses,  cars,  arubas,  and  coaches. 
There  are  two  such  bridges,  one  leading  firom  the 
Arsenal,  the  other,  considerably  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
magnificent  port,  from  Galata.  The  bridge  from  the 
Arsenal  was  built  first,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
The  Galata  bridge  was  thrown  across  about  four  years 
ago.  I  was  told  that  no  foreign  engineers  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  construction ;  that  they  were  designed, 
made,  and  put  together  by  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  and  that  each  of  them  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted in  an  admirably  short  space  of  time.  Where 
nearly  all  information  is  doubtful  and  contradictory,  I 
never  could  get  at  a  perfectly  satisfactory  history  of  the 
works ;  but  they  undoubtedly  do  honour  to  those  who 
planned  and  executed  them,  being  simple,  unexpensive, 
light,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose.*  To 
make  a  solid  stone  bridge,  to  sink  shafls  and  piles  into 
the  very  deep  bed  of  the  Golden  Horn,  would,  if  prac- 
ticable, have  been  a  work  of  enormous  expense,  labour, 
and  time.    Besides,  from  the  situation  of  the  Arsenal, 

*  A  recent  tmvellcr  says  that  tho  plan  of  the  arsenal  bridge  (the  one 
first  built)  was  suggostod  by  a  Qrock  named  Qoorgi,  master  mast-maker 
ill  tlio  dock-yard,  and  was  oxociitwl  by  his  department.  See  *  Tliroc  Years 
in  Gonstautinoplo,'  Ac,  by  Charles  White,  Esq.,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  iii. 
p.  820. 
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and  the  many  quays  and  whar&  above  the  bridges,  it 
was  necessary  their  great  ships  of  the  line,  and  other 
vessels  masted  and  rigged,  should  pass  and  repass. 
Both  the  bridges  are  floating  bridges,  being  supported, 
the  upper  one  by  sections  of  very  strong  rafts,  and  the 
lower  (or  Galata  one)  by  a  great  number  of  pontoons  or 
lighters,  decked  and  made  waterproof,  which  are  ranged 
at  short  distances,  and  most  firmly  moored  and  made 
fast  and  steady  to  the  bottom,  there  being  no  tide  at 
all,  and  not  much  current  here,  and  the  water  not  oft;en 
rising  or  falling  more  than  three  or  four  inches.  There 
is  very  little  vibration,  or  shaking,  or  motion  of  any 
kind.  We  were  several  times  on  the  bridges  when  a 
whole  regiment  of  infantry,  followed  by  some  artillery 
and  fourgons,  were  passing.  Any  portion  of  the 
bridges  may  easily  be  repaired  without  necessarily 
stopping  the  passage.  Caiques,  lighters,  and  all  the 
smaller  classes  of  vessels  glide  through  two  open  spaces 
between  the  moored  pontoons,  as  through  the  arches  of  a 
regular  bridge ;  and  by  a  very  simple  contrivance  and 
arrangement  as  to  time,  craft  of  all  sizes,  inclusive  of 
the  enormous  ships  of  the  line  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Arsenal,  are  allowed  to  pass  freely,  and  that  too 
without  any  serious  interruption  to  the  traffic  over  the 
bridges.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  a  portion  of  the 
bridge  opens  and  leaves  a  broad  passage  to  all  such  vessels 
as  are  to  pass  up  or  down  the  port  After  remaining  open 
for  the  necessary  time,  the  detached  portion  floats  back 
to  its  place,  presently  the  passage  is  closed  up,  and  the 
platform  of  the  bridge  again  united.  Many  and  voci- 
ferous— at  first — were  the  complaints  and  maledictions 
of  the  boatmen ;  but  inestimable  has  been  the  benefit 
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which  these  two  bridges  have  conferred  on  the  people 
of  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs,  many  of  whom  have 
daily  or  almost  hourly  occasion  to  pass  or  repass.  To 
do  this  in  all  sorts  of  weather — in  the  storms  and  snows 
of  winter — in  frail  open  boats,  was  no  small  matter. 
Let  the  busy  Londoner  only  imagine  what  would  be 
his  condition  if  our  bridges  on  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Putney  were  all  destroyed,  and  he  had  to 
embark  m  a  wherry  every  time  that  business  or  plea- 
sure called  him  over  to  the  Southwark  side  of  the 
Thames.  In  my  time  these  floating  bridges  were  not 
dreamed  of;  and  any  such  construction  would  have 
been  considered  an  impossibility.  No  toll  is  levied  on 
the  upper  or  Arsenal  bridge,  but  the  lower  bridge  is 
every  day  rendered  most  profitable  to  government  and 
those  who  built  it  The  toll  is  light  At  each  time 
of  passing — in  returning  as  well  as  in  going — a  foot 
passenger  pays  five  paras  or  about  a  farthing  English  ; 
but  the  concourse  is  so  great,  the  flux  and  re-flux  are  so 
continuous,  that  even  at  this  low  rate  the  daily  receipts 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  brilliant  success 
— financially — of  this  experiment  ought  to  encourage 
and  impel  the  Forte  to  render  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal and  of  all  the  suburbs  passable  for  wheeled  car- 
riages ;  to  turn  the  horrible  bridle-paths  of  the  country 
into  good  roads ;  and  to  span  the  chasms,  and  the  beds 
of  rivers  or  winter  torrents,  with  good,  stout  bridges. 
Ignorant  and  slovenly  as  they  may  be,  the  farmers 
might  thrive  if  they  had  but  roads  to  a  market  Now, 
it  often  happens  that  there  is  plenty  in  one  district,  and 
famine  in  another,  at  no  very  great  distance. 
Such  were  some  of  my  speculations  the  first  time  we 
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crosBed  the  Galata  bridge.  I  believed  then  in  the 
boasted  patriotism  of  the  Vizier  Reschid,  and  really 
entertained  hopes  that  good  advice  would  be  taken  and 
followed.  I  had  been  assured  in  England  that  they 
had  begun  making  roads  in  various  directions;  the 
assertion  was  repeated  to-day  by  a  person  connected 
with  the  government — and  I  continued  to  believe  in  it 
until  I  began  to  see  things  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to 
collect  evidence  from  very  competent  and  disinterested 
witnesses,  who  had  recently  travelled  nearly  all  over 
the  empire,  and  who  had  not  seen  a  single  road  made, 
or  even  begun,  either  in  the  European  provinces  or  in 
the  Asiatic. 

Tlie  Turks  over  in  Constantinople  certainly  looked 
much  less  like  Turks,  and  were  far  more  civil  than  in 
1828.  They  were  incomparably  less  picturesque  and 
imposing  in  their  outward  appearance.  The  forced 
change  of  costume  has  transformed  them  into  a  rather 
mean,  shabby-looking  people.  But  for  the  glaring  red 
fezz  (a  mean,  ungraceful  head-covering  in  itself),  they 
might  pass  for  Franks  who  employed  bad  tailors  and 
seldom  got  their  clothes  brushed.  A  blue  frock-coat, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  dirty  duck  pantaloons  not 
wider  than  we  wear  them,  were  the  prevailing  fashion. 
In  my  time  Sultan  Mahmoud  bad  made  war  on  flowing 
bright-coloured  robes,  and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  loose, 
baggy  nether  garments  of  the  Mussulmans;  but  still 
the  prejudice  was  strong  in  favour  of  an  amplitude  of 
trousers,  and  a  shabby  fellow  continued  to  be  designated 
as  a  "  tight  breeches,**  or  "  narrow  breeches ;"  but  now 
every  man's  breeches  were  narrow  in  Stamboul  except 
among  the  common  people,  Oulema,  Dervishes,  and  a 
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few  old-fashioned  country-people  from  the  mountains  in 
Europe  or  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  In  many 
cases  it  cost  me  thought  and  trouble  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Mussulmans  and  Bayahs.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  possibility  of  confounding  them ;  for,  even 
without  the  then  marked  distinctions  of  dress,  of  head- 
gear, of  boots  or  papoushes,  the  Osmanlees  were  to  be 
known  by  their  swaggering  gait,  their  overbearing  looks, 
and  their  contemptuous  insolent  manners.  The  Turks 
now  seemed  to  have  lost  their  pride  and  their  sense  of 
importance.  Over  in  the  City  they  were  the  quietest 
and  most  modest  part  of  the  population.  Their  former 
swagger  and  rudeness  appeared  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Armenian  Serafls  and  their  dependents.  Where  I  had 
been  repeatedly  insulted  and  more  than  once  spat  at  by 
the  Turkish  rabble,  we  certainly  found  nothing  now  but 
civility.  In  1 828  there  was  no  going  across  the  Golden 
Horn  into  Constantinople  without  being  attended  by 
one  or  two  armed  Turks ;  and  the  presence  and  guard 
of  the  faithful  could  not  always  screen  one  from  the 
most  gross  and  opprobrious  language.  We  were  now 
alone,  my  son  and  I.  In  the  bazaars  we  met  some 
Frank  ladies,  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  unveiled 
and  unattended,  walking  about  unconcernedly  and 
making  their  purchases.  They  are  constantly  doing 
this,  walking  over  by  the  Galata  Bridge,  which  is  about 
the  best  promenade  here,  and  walking  quietly  back 
in  the  midst  of  Turks,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
the  midst  of  troops.  Formerly  it  was  a.  solemn  and 
hazardous  day  that  on  which  any  European  ladies  ven- 
tured across  the  port  to  Stamboull  It  was  quite  a 
field-day,  and^  great  forethought  and  many  preparations 
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were  necessary.  The  Turkish  authorities  must  be 
spoken  to,  half  a  dozen  cavasses  or  chaoushes,  girded 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  must  be  provided  for  the 
escort  by  some  embassy  or  other,  or  the  ladies  must  be 
muffled  up  and  disguised  in  Turkish  costume,  and  wear 
the  white  muslin  face-covering  yashmac,  which  makes  the 
liveliest  and  loveliest  of  living  women  look  like  so  many 
walking  spectres.   On  a  changi  tout  qela !   On  a  hien  fait. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  we  did  not  stroll  far 
from  the  bazaars,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
daily  visits  of  Franks ;  and  that  the  ladies  from  Galata 
and  Fera  confined  their  rambles  to  that  quarter.  We 
very  soon  found  that  beyond  these  limits  a  good  deal 
of  the  old  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  Christians  remained, 
and  that  we  could  seldom  walk  or  ride  about  w  i  thout 
being  insulted;  and  it  was  fear,  sheer  fear  of  conse- 
quences that  saved  us  from  actual  assault 

To  live  at  Madame  G *s  was  an  impossibility ; 

her  house  was  so  noisy  that  one  could  neither  read  nor 
think ;  and  every  evening  the  promenade  in  front  of  it 
was  like  a  fair,  thronged  with  vociferous  people,  and 
having  its  two  bands  playing  from  sunset  till  midnight 

We  ran  away  to  Dr.  P.  Z 's,  and  after  staying  there 

a  few  days  we  transferred  ourselves  to  the  Pension 
AnglaUe^  situated  on  another  corner  of  the  smaller 
Turkish  cemetery,  close  to  the  convent  of  the  dancing 
Dervishes.    The  noise  was  almost  as  bad  as  at  Madame 

G 's,  and  here,  as  there,  we  were  tormented  by  bugs, 

fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  sand-flies.    But  these  were  con- 
comitants— a  little  more  or  a  little  less — to  every  habi- 
tation in  Fera;    and  our  present  host,   poor  Tonco 
Titalis,  besides  being  an  easy,  good-tempered,  obliging 
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fellow  and  an  excellent  narrator  of  stories  and  Fera 
gossip,  and  about  the  pleasantest  companion  one  could 
have  over  the  evening  tchibouque,  or  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  old  allies, 
who,  in  1828,  kept  the  only  hotel  or  lodging-house  in 
the  place  for  foreign  travellers.  Everybody  in  those 
days,  as  long  before  and  some  years  after,  knew  old 
Giuseppino.  Poor  old  fellow  I  He  speculated,  and  had 
losses  and  crosses,  and  his  losses  brought  on  a  depression 
of  spirits  and  an  illness,  and  his  illness  brought  in  upon 
him  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  in  Fera,  and  the  monks 
never  left  him  quiet  until  he  consented  to  renounce  the 
world  and  go  and  live  with  them  in  the  holy  harmony  of 
their  monastery.  He  never  had  a  day*s  peace  after 
thcU.  Such  of  the  friars  as  were  not  sour  fanatics,  were 
worldly-minded,  greedy  plunderers — and  some  of  them 
united  in  themselves  the  qualities  of  fanaticism  and  the 
habits  of  thieves.  They  wanted  him  to  alter  a  will  and 
to  deprive  his  children  even  of  what  he  had  put  them 
in  possession.  They  did  not  let  him  live  long,  but  he 
lived  quite  long  enough  to  discover  that  there  was  not, 
even  in  Fera,  a  worse  canaille  than  the  monks  of  Santa 
Maria.  They  wheedled  and  terrified  him  out  of  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  when  he  was  dead  they  quarrelled 
for  his  clothes  and  blankets.  So  ended  our  host  Tonco's 
father,  poor  old  Giuseppino,  who  was  well  known  to 

Major  R ,  Lord  F ,  the  Hon.  Mr.  E ,  and 

a  host  of  other  English  travellers,  who  had  cherished 
him  in  his  way,  and  had  well  filled  his  purse.  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  will  be  afiectcd  by  this  account  of  his 
last  days.  Of  his  son  Tonco  some  of  the  natives  and 
others  spoke  unkindly  and  uncharitably;  but  for  my 
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part  I  take  him  to  be  the  best  Ferote  host  there  is  or 
ever  was.  His  mansion,  by  the  dancing  Dervishes  and 
the  scrubby  cemetery,  and  broken  dishonoured  Turkish 
tombstones,  and  blighted  ragged  cypresses,  was  not 
quite  a  paradise.  The  dirty  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  always  shaking  their  carpets  in  the  burying 
ground  just  under  our  windows ;  the  unowned  dogs 
burrowed  and  littered  there ;  in  the  day-time  tliere 
was  generally  a  collection  of  idle,  noisy  vagabonds 
among  the  cypresses ;  and  at  night-time,  whenever  the 
alarm  of  iire  was  given  or  other  noise  made  in  the  streets, 
or  whenever  a  disagreement  arose  in  the  canine  colony, 
there  came  up  a  prolonged  chorus  of  dogs,  bitches,  and 
whelps  that  murdered  sleep.  I  speak  not  of  the  odours, 
for  except  some  of  the  ambassadorial  residences  (and 
they  are  never  quite  free),  there  is  no  place  in  Fera  or 
Galata  where  one  can  escape  them ;  and  being  on  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  and  having  an  open  space  before  us,  we 
occasionally  caught  a  pure  zephyr  from  the  mountains 
of  Asia  and  from  the  Fropontis.  At  day-dawn,  as  those 
villainous  curs  in  the  cemetery  began  to  cease  their 
barking  and  yelling,  the  tale  of  discord  was  taken  up 
by  the  early  itinerant  venders  of  milk,  ^gs,  fruit,  vege? 
tables,  caimac,  and  lollypops — Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Bulgarians,  Jews — and  all  bellowing  or  screaming 
to  their  very  utmost  These  loud,  shrill,  harsh,  horrible 
sounds  (and  I  never  heard  such  harsh  voices  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of  this  place)  generally  lasted, 
with  little  intermission,  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  10  A.M.  We  thought  that  nothing  could  well  be  more 
detestable  than  the  summer  at  Fera ;  we  had  afterwards 
to  learn  that  the  winter  there  could  be  still  worse ! 
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As  frequently  as  we  could  we  escaped  from  our  pur- 
gatory into  the  country.  Twice  we  went  to  the  Princes* 
Islands  for  a  day  or  two  with  Joseph  Langdon  and  a 
few  other  friends.  A  steamboat  now  ran  regularly 
every  afternoon  to  Prinkipo,  approaching  on  her  way 
the  contiguous  islands  of  Antigone  and  Khalki,  and 
returned  as  regularly  to  Stamboul  on  the  following 
morning.  This  was  a  great  convenience,  and  had 
induced  many  Greek  and  Armenian  families  to  make 
this  island  their  summer  residence.  The  little  group 
is  picturesque  and  charming,  and  Prinkipo,  the  chief  of 
the  group,  is  really  beautiful  in  itself;  but  I  saw  it  with 
the  more  emotion  from  my  recollections  of  the  past 
Just  nineteen  years  ago  I  was  conveyed  hither  from 
Pera  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  here  I  recovered  my 
health.  I  have  always  believed  that  I  owed  my  life  to 
the  sweet  air  and  quiet  of  this  island,  to  the  goodness 
of  Madame  Von  Zuylcn  dc  Nyovclt,  the  lady  of  the 
Netherlands  ambassador,  and  to  her  Swedish  physician, 
who  rescued  me  just  in  time  from  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  practitioner.  The  island  was  not  very  quiet  now. 
It  was  crowded  in  the  habitable  part,  and  evidently  fre- 
quented by  an  inferior  or  coarser  set  of  people  than 
those  I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  here.  Of  the 
genteel  families  of  the  Fanar,  of  the  graceful  and  ele- 
gant Greek  ladies,  I  could  not  see  a  single  specimen. 
If  there  were  any  of  the  latter  they  must  have  been 
travestied  and  spoiled  in  French  dress  and  fashions. 
The  village  or  town  by  the  water's  edge  was  as  roughly 
paved  and  as  filthy  as  ever;  but  although  many  of  the 
wooden  houses  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces, 
the  place  had  evidently  grown  somewhat  larger.     Be- 
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hind  the  villagey  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  pleasant 
green  hills,  partially  covered  with  low-cut  vines,  the 
number  of  detached  villas  had  increased  considerably, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  traders  of  Galata  were  laying  out 
gardens  in  a  somewhat  improved  style.  I  saw — above 
most  of  these  villas — the  cool  pleasant  house  in  which 
I  had  lived.  I  inquired  after  my  kind  Greek  hostesses. 
They  were  dead :  all  three  of  them  had  gone,  long 
ago,  to  join  the  males  of  the  fitmily,  whose  heads  had 
been  cut  off  by  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

They  had  spoiled  the  esplanade  called  **  Magyar,*' 
by  narrowing  it,  and  building  houses  upon  parts  of  it 
In  my  time  it  was  kept  tolerably  clean,  but  it  was  now 
overthronged,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to  remove  or 
lay  the  dust  which  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  kicked 
up  every  evening.  Just  opposite,  on  the  near  island  of 
Khaiki,  close  on  the  margin  of  the  smooth  sea,  there 
stood  the  fine  spacious  barracks  which  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  building  in  1828.  After  being  occupied  some  time 
by  troops,  the  building  was,  I  believe,  turned  into  a 
school  for  the  army,  and  then  into  a  naval  school 
But  of  late  years  it  has  been  empty,  and  entirely  neg- 
lected, and  it  will  soon  go  to  ruin,  without  any  thought 
of  the  large  sums  that  it  cost  It  was  said  that  one  day 
when  he  visited  the  place.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid*s  foot 
slipped  on  landings  or  his  siUictar  or  sword-bearer 
dropped  his  sword,  or  some  other  ill  omen  happened ; 
and  thaty  therefore,  his  Highness  has  never  returned  to 
the  spot  But^  even  without  ill  omens,  it  is  a  general 
and  anciently  established  usage  for  one  Sultan  to  neg- 
4i0  buildings  that  have  been  erected  by  his 

^  be  some  mosque.    Sultan  Selim 
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shunned  the  palaces  and  kiosks  built  by  his  predecessor, 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamed :  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  followed, 
shunned  all  those  which  had  been  built  by  Sultan 
Selim ;  and  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  is  now  neglecting 
nearly  all  the  edifices  erected  by  his  father.  It  is  from 
this  habit  that  we  see  so  many  kiosks  fall  into  ruins 
before  they  have  had  time  to  grow  old. 

We  also  went  twice  to  the  village  of  San  Stefano, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  which 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  Hither  and  thither  a 
small  steamboat  plied  daily  during  the  summer  season, 
while  a  third  and  much  larger  boat  ran  up  every 
evening  to  the  thickly  peopled  villages  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.     Here  was  decided  improvement    The  first 

time  we  went  with  Mr.  F.  T ^  and  Mr.  J.  R . 

In  one  of  the  hottest  of  days,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
I  walked  with  them  a  long  way  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  to  find  that  nearly  everything  was  much  as  I 
had  left  it — that  all  was  barren.  We  ascended  to  the 
hill  village  of  Safira-keui,  and  there,  in  a  short  but 
loud  thunderstorm,  and  in  the  midst  of  noisy  Greeks, 
and  scared  hens,  and  quacking  ducks,  we  speculated  on 
the  meagreness  of  Turkish  poultry,  the  progress  of  what 
was  called  "  political  reform, ""  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  high  road  to  Adrianople, 
which  ceases  to  be  a  road  a  mile  or  two  farther  on, 
traversed  the  undulating  plain  beneath  us;  of  other 
roads  there  was  not  a  trace,  nothing  on  all  that  wide 
expanse  but  rude  irregular  bridle-paths,  which  are 
almost  impassable  in  winter ;  but  from  that  height  we 
saw  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  iron  works,  blast-furnace, 
and  cotton  mill  near  Macri-keui,  and  the  immense 
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enclosures  and  buildings^  and  engine-houses  for  all 
manner  of  manufactories  that  were  to  be  at  Zeitoun 
Bournu ;  the  Armenians  having,  years  ago,  persuaded 
the  Sultan  that  the  proper  way  to  improve  the  country 
was  to  begin  by  establishing  in  it  all  manner  of  manu- 
factures, and  so  prevent  the  issue  of  money  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany;  and  that  by  importing  a  hundred 
or  two  of  foreign  workmen,  and  making  them  teach 
their  arts  to  the  people  of  the  country,  they  could  soon 
create  a  Turkish  Manchester  and  Leeds,  a  Turkish 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  at  Zeitoun  Bournu,  and  pro- 
duce (between  that  place  and  Macri-keui)  every  article 
that  could  be  needed.  Even  if  the  plans  had  been 
honestly  carried  out  by  the  Armenians,  instead  of  being 
turned,  as  they  were,  into  mere  sources  of  jobbery  and 
gaspiUage^  this  would  have  been  preposterous — a  putting 
of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  a  beginning  at  the  ¥rrong 
end  with  a  vengeance !  I  will  merely  note  here  that  in 
a  country,  with  most  rich  and  productive  soils,  where 
agriculture  might  be  carried  to  an  almost  indefinite 
extent  and  variety  of  production,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  best  land  was  untilled ;  that  the  farming  was  of 
the  rudest,  most  primitive  style ;  that  agriculture,  as  a 
science,  was  not  yet  born ;  that  there  was  not,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  a  road  made  in  the  whole  empire; 
that  from  a  want  of  a  little  outlay  of  money  in  draining 
and  canalising,  vast  tracts,  not  excepting  some  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  capital,  close  under  the 
walls  of  Constantinople— ^not  even  excepting  some  of 
the  places  here  beneath  our  eye  where  the  Armenian 
-sages  had  established  their  works — were  desolated  by 
malaria    fevers,    and   rendered  absolutely   pestilential 
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during  one  half  of  the  year.     The  day  that  we  were  up 

at  Safira-keui,  old  Mr.  H j  the  English  manager  at 

Macri-keui,  was  making  a  grand  smoke  with  his  fur- 
naces and  tall  chimneys ;  but  two  or  three  days  later 
the  great  fire  in  the  blasting  furnace  went  out  for  want 
of  coals;  and  it  was  never  rekindled  again  for  more 
than  six  months. 

The  second  time  that  we  went  to  San  Stefano  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States*  minister, 
who  had  a  house  in  the  village,  and  Mr.  N.  Davis, 
from  South  Carolina,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Davis,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Sultan's  Model  Farm.  We  owed  the 
acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen  to  my  old  friend 
Langdon,  and  through  them  we  became  gradually  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  American  colony  at  Constan- 
tinople. And,  thus  early,  I  would  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge that  from  these  Anglo-Americans— one  and  all — 
we  constantly  met  with  hospitality  and  acts  of  kindness. 
They  and  I  were  not  always  of  the  same  mind  on 
public  matters  and  political  systems  or  theories ;  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  men  could  disagree  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner.  In  the  village — badly  enough 
lodged  heaven  knows ! — ^we  found  Dr.  Davis,  his  lady, 
and  charming  young  family.  The  doctor  had  been  in 
Turkey  more  than  a  year,  but  Mrs.  Davis,  his  brother 
and  children  had  arrived  only  a  week  or  two  before  us. 
They  quartered  us  in  their  house,  and  made  us  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could.  I  was  much  interested  m  the 
model  farm,  which,  we  understood,  was  really  to  serve 
as  a  modely  and  to  be  the  nucleus  of  agricultural  deve- 
lopment and  improvement,  and  I  soon  became  still 
more  interested  in  Dr.  Davis  himself.     This  seemed  to 
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me  the  one,  sole  banning  at  the  right  end ;  and  the 
doctor,  then  full  of  energy  and  hope,  appeared  to  be 
the  very  man  to  carry  out  the  plan.  He  had  been 
engaged  nearly  all  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits^  in  a 
country  whose  soil  and  climate  did  not  very  materially 
differ  from  these.  He  had  been  a  planter ;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  planter,  the  grandson  of  a  planter.  As  is  very 
common  with  men  of  his  condition  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  studied  medicine,  and  had  taken 
his  degree  at  Charleston.  His  medical  knowledge  had 
been  useful  on  his  own  estates  and  neighbourhood,  and 
could  not  fail  of  being  useful  here.  He  had  been 
chiefly  engaged  at  home  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
but  he  had  both  experimentalised  and  practised  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  he  was  well  known  in 
America  as  a  writer  on  those  subjects.  With  his  near 
neighbour.  Colonel  Hampden,  of  South  Carolina,  he 
had  paid  much  attention  to  stock,  and  the  methods  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c. ;  and 
as  Turkey  most  deplorably  stood  in  need  of  these  im- 
provements, he  understood  that  their  introduction  would 
be  one  of  his  important  offices  at  the  Model  Farm. 
Altogether  he  combined  practice  with  science,  to  that 
degree  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  teacher.  He  was  to 
have  under  his  care  and  immediate  control,  upon  the 
farm  itself  where  practice  might  go  hand  in  hand  with 
theory,  an  agricultural  school — the  pupils  to  be  young 
men  of  the  country,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
We  found  him  busily  engaged  in  writing  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  and  some  elementary  treatises,  which 
were  to  be  translated  by  some  learned  katib  into 
Turkish,  it  being,  however,  implied  that  the  students 
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were  to  learn  the  English  language.  All  this  plan — 
of  which  I  had  heard  nothing  until  wc  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople — appeared  to  me  sound  and  promising,  and 
for  some  short  time  I  shared  in  the  doctor's  bright 
hopes.  Besides  a  very  earnest  desire  to  do  that  which 
he  thought  he  had  been  honestly  brought  to  do,  he  was 
moved  by  the  strong  impulse  which  one  feels  when  he 
has  placed  nearly  his  all  at  stake.  He  had  sold  his 
plantation,  and  had  removed  his  family  to  a  strange 
and  not  very  propitious  land.  He,  however,  had  not 
done  this  lightly.  The  Turkish  government,  being  at 
first  most  especially  desirous  of  improving  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  which  was  thought  to  have  mainly  filled 
the  cofiers  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  have  enabled  the  spn 
of  the  satrap  of  Egypt  to  shake  the  throne  of  the 
Sultan,  applied  to  the  United  States*  government,  in 
direct  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  foreign 
secretary,  for  an  American  planter  of  character  and 
ability,  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  imperial  Model 
Farm,  offering  a  contract  for  seven  years,  with  a  very 
liberal  salary  and  handsome  provision.  After  several 
planters  had  rejected  the  proposals.  Dr.  Davis,  partly 
through  a  well-intentioned  advice  of  Colonel  Hampden, 
accepted  them.  It  was  a  governmental  affair ;  and  the 
doctor's  contract,  as  to  particulars,  was  to  be  signed, 
and  actually  toaa  signed  by  Ali  Effendi,  the  Sultan's 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States'  minister,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Buchanan  testified  that  Dr.  Davis  was  in  all  essen-. 
tials  the  best  man  they  could  send,  and  the  Porte 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  letter  with  warm  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude.     When  the  doctor  arrived  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Ghrand  Vizier,  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  gave  a  dinner  to  him  and  Mr.  Carr,  and 
treated  him  with  every  possible  or  allowable  distinction. 
The  doctor  believed  that  the  heart  of  the  Turkish 
government  was  in  the  project  But  for  ways  and 
means  he  was  referred  to  the  Armenians — the  Dadians, 
who  managed  the  Sultan's  gunpowder  manufactorieSi 
and  the  manufactories  at  Zeitoun  Bournu  and  Macri- 
keui,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  works  and  projects 
besides.  Here  he  at  once  found  impediments  which  he 
never  could  have  foreseen.  Months  passed  away  before 
they  would  fix  upon  a  locality  for  the  farm ;  and  farm 
buildings  which,  according  to  promise,  ought  to  have 
been  finished  by  this  time,  were  scarcely  yet  begun. 
The  Model  Farm  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  from 
Safira-keui ;  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  anything 
more  than  a  broad,  unusually  compact,  regularly  shaped 
field  of  vivid  green,  with  two  or  three  light  green 
tents  pitched  near  to  it  But  the  doctor  had  found 
temporary  shelter  for  himself  and  family  in  San  Stefano, 
fourteen  agricultural  pupils  were  lodged  in  the  corner 
of  a  vast,  deserted  imperial  kiosk  near  the  village;  the 
Armenians  had  promised  despatch  up  at  the  farm,  and 
both  Beschid  Pasha  and  Ali  Effendi  had  given  assur- 
ances that  all  things  should  be  made  to  go  on  smoothly 
and  rapidly,  and  that  the  Sultan  was  deeply  interested 
n  the  experiment 

The  farm  was  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  a  very 
smooth,  gently  ascending  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  quite  open  to  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  prospect  of  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  ridges  of  Olympus.     Hundreds  of  acres 
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of  good  corn  land  lay  all  round  it,  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  plough  for  ages.  They  were  banning 
to  raise  walls  to  inclose  an  immense  parallelogram,  where- 
in the  doctor  intended  to  .erect  stables  and  all  the  build- 
ings and  dependencies  of  the  farm.  A  dozen  or  two  of 
skulking,  lazy  Armenian  masons  were  at  work,  tapping 
the  stones  with  their  mallets  as  though  they  were  afraid 
they  should  hurt  them ;  and  after  every  ten  or  twelve 
taps  they  laid  down  their  mallets  and  took  rest  On 
another  part  of  the  grounds  we  found  two  Bulgarians 
and  eight  or  ten  Turks,  who  had  been  engaged  as  farm 
labourers,  and  who  were  all  squatting  on  their  hams,  and 
smoking  their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  a  rude  tent 
which  they  had  rigged  up.  The  only  men  we  saw 
really  at  work  were  four  emancipated  negroes,  whom 
the  doctor  had  brought  from  South  Carolina.  They 
had  been  born  on  his  father's  plantation,  and  had  an 
attachment  and  fidelity — ^an  affection  for  the  doctor  and 
his  children — which  were  both  striking  and  touching. 
They  were  fine,  athletic,  intelligent  men,  and  incom- 
parably the  best  agricultural  labourers  we  ever  saw  in 
Turkey.  On  a  part  of  the  farm  gently  shelving  down 
towards  a  runnel  or  brook,  we  came  upon  a  fine  cotton 
field,  which  was  neatly  enclosed  and  very  neatly  cul- 
tivated. The  seeds  had  been  of  the  best  of  the  South 
Carolina  or  Georgia  cotton,  each  pod  of  which  contains 
at  least  six  times  as  much  cotton  as  a  pod  of  that  which 
is  usually  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  quality  of  the 
material  being  as  superior  as  the  quantity.  Although, 
through  the  want  of  hands  and  the  other  delays 
caused  by  the  Armenian  managers,  the  seed  had  not 
been  sown  until  six  weeks  after  the  proper  time,  the 
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cotton  had  come  up  and  thriven  beautifully,  and  was 
now  promising  a  fine  harvest  Dr.  Davis  considered 
that  the  experiment  had  succeeded ;  that  he  had  fully 
proved  that  the  best  American  cotton  might  be  grown 
here;  and  that  by  distributing  the  seed  and  showing 
the  people  his  processes,  one  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country.  From  other  fields  he  had 
reaped  a  tolerably  good  harvest  of  wheat ;  and  from  an- 
other a  remarkably  fine  crop  of  the  large,  beautifully 
tohitef  savoury,  and  nutritious  Indian  com  or  maize 
(Cooke's  com),  which  has  been  of  late  years  cultivated  with 
so  much  success  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union,  which  is  there  very  cheap,  and  held  to  be  the  best 
of  food  both  for  man  and  horse.  Decidedly  the  sweetest 
and  most  nourishing  bread  we  ate  in  Turkey  was  made 
of  this  Indian  corn  in  the  doctor's  house  ;  and  before  we 
left  the  country  we  had  some  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  excellent  nurture  this  com  was  for  horses.  Mr. 
Layard  had  brought  down  from  Nineveh  a  young 
Arabian  mare,  which,  upon  leaving  for  England,  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  friendly  care  of  Dr.  Davis.  The 
mare  arrived  at  the  farm  a  poor,  thin,  shambling,  weedy 
creature ;  but  afier  a  few  months  she  was  improved  out 
of  all  knowledge.  Another  Arabian,  sent  to  Mr.  Carr 
from  Syria,  had  derived  equal  benefit  from  the  diet  of 
white  maize.  The  doctor's  own  Turkish  horses — 
though  poor  under-bred  brates — also  got  into  excellent 
condition.  The  food  had  the  effect  of  making  the  flesh 
firm,  and  of  improving  the  wind.  The  doctor  men- 
tioned as  facts  well  known  in  his  country  that  Colonel 
Hampden,  who  had  brought  some  of  the  finest  horses 
of  England  into  the  Southern  States,   had   improved 
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them  by  this  diet;  and  that  high-bred  English  horses 
thus  fed,  acquired  more  speed  and  more  power  of  en- 
durance than  they  had  had  in  England.  These  are 
matters  which  well  merit  attention  at  home;  it  is  as 
easy  to  import  the  white  maize  as  the  inferior  yellow ; 
and  from  the  results  that  I  witnessed  I  would  strongly 
recommend,  not  only  to  breeders  of  horses  and  keepers 
of  studs,  but  also  to  our  bakers  and  pastrycooks,  to  try 
a  few  experiments  without  loss  of  time.  The  doctor 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a  poultry-yard — every- 
thing being  so  difficult  here — but  he  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  poultry  thrive  as  they  did  upon  this  grain. 
To  a  country  like  Turkey,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
nearly  everywhere  (on  an  area  of  thousands  of  square 
miles)  were  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  maize  would  surely  be  of  immense 
benefit  I  was  assured  that,  with  his  very  light  and 
cheap  South  Carolina  plough,  and  die  fixed  but  simple 
system  of  cultivation  he  pursued,  the  doctor  had  pro- 
duced on  one  acre  more  of  this  corn  than  the  people  of 
the  country  had  produced  of  the  common  yellow  maize 
on  six  acres ;  and  that  even  without  any  change  of  cul- 
tivation, and  with  the  slovenly  processes  of  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  they  might  grow  on  one  acre 
three  times  more  white  maize  than  they  grew  of  the 
yellow. 

From  some  rough  meadows,  which  were  partially 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  but  which  had  been  left 
in  a  state  of  nature  for  centuries  (and  to  which  the 
doctor  had  been  able  to  do  nothing,  this  being  his  first 
season),  very  abundant  crops  of  not  bad  hay  had  beeit 
taken.     It  will  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  an  absolute 

VOL.  I.  F 
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fact^  that  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Turkey  where  they 
make  hay  at  all.  There  was  not  a  single  hay-rick  to 
be  seen  anywhere  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital :  we  never  saw  any  until  we  approached  Kutayah 
in  Asia  Minor.  Tes !  the  Turks  were  going  to  make 
Manchesters  and  Birminghams,  and  they  absolutely 
needed  to  be  taught  how  to  make  hay !  They  have  no 
substitute  for  it  They  give  chopped  straw  to  their 
horses ;  but  the  cows  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on 
the  open  fields  and  wild  heaths  or  downs,  which  are 
parched  up,  burned  brown  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
boggy,  frequently  covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  winter. 
Even  in  the  capital  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  sweet 
milk  during  one  half  of  the  year.  Of  the  frequent,  and 
at  times  terrible  destruction  of  stock  from  want  of  winter 
food,  I  shall  have  frequently  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
Sitting  down  with  my  friend  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  which  is  nowhere  very  many  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Propontis,  on  some  loose  stones  that  were 
to  form  part  of  his  dwelling-house,  partially  shaded 
from  the  evening  sun  by  a  green  Turkish  tent-cloth, 
and  having  Mount  Olympus  facing  us,  and  the  whole 
farm  under  our  eye,  we  dwelt  upon  the  possible  progress 
of  agriculture,  by  which — and  by  which  alone — the 
country  was  really  to  be  improved.  The  doctor  had 
been  induced  to  believe  that  many  of  the  obstructions 
and  delays  had  been  owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of 
Hohannes  Dadian,  the  real  manager-in-chief  of  all  these 
new  enterprises.  "  I  hope,*'  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you 
will  stop  and  see  us  through  another  season.  We  are  at 
the  very  beginning;  we  have  scarcely  broken  ground 
yet     But  come  back  in  four  or  five  years,  and,  if  these 
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Turks  and  Armenians  keep  their  contract  with  me,  you 
will  see  what  I  shall  have  made  of  this  farm.  I  will 
have  those  meadows  covered  with  fine  cattle;  I  will 
have  an  improved  breed  of  horses:  this  wide,  bare, 
sun-burned  common  will  be  enclosed  and  cultivated  for 
produce  as  well  as  experiment  The  farm  then  will 
not  only  pay  its  expenses,  but  render  a  good  profit  to  the 
Sultan.  I  shall  have  turned  out  some  of  these  young 
men  qualified  to  teach  others.  The  common  farmers  of 
the  country  will  have  improved.  They  are  not  so  bad 
and  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  they  are  thought  A 
good  many  of  them  have  come  from  a  long  distance 
to  watch  my  operations,  and  to  obtain  ploughs  like  my 
South  Carolinas,  and  seed  of  this  cotton,  and  white 
maize  to  sow.  The  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier  have 
ordered  that  all  these  things  should  be  distributed 
among  the  country-people,  and  at  first  gratuitously,  in 
order  to  give  improvement  an  impetus,  and  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  quit  their  old  routine.  I  have 
given  away  a  few  of  my  ploughs  already ;  some  have 
gone  up  the  country  towards  Adrianople :  I  have  also 
distributed  some  seed;  but  I  have  no  stock  to  give 

away ;  and,  simple  as  they  are,  I  cannot  get  Mr.  H 

down   at  Macri-keui  to  make  the  iron-work  for  the 
ploughs.     But  Hohannes  Dadian  is  coming.'* 

He  explained  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  lay 
out  the  farm.  He  had  traced  out  the  line  of  a  good 
broad  road  from  the  centre,  where  we  were  sitting,  down 
to  the  village  of  San  Stefano  and  its  little  harbour: 
behind  us,  on  the  opposite  gentle  slope,  this  road  was  to 
be  continued  until  it  struck  the  high  road  to  Adrianople, 
which  formed  on  one  side  the  boundary  of  the  estate : 

f2 
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another  broad  road,  cutting  this  one  at  right  angles, 
and  running  along  the  front  of  the  homestead  and  farm 
buildings,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  was  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  estate :  there  was  to  be 
a  number  of  smaller  roads  and  cross-roads  to  give  easy 
access  to  all  the  principal  enclosures  and  subdivisions. 
All  these  roads  were  to  be  properly  made  and  Mac- 
adamized, limestone  and  other  good  materials  lying  all 
about,  and  granite  and  coarse  marble  being  easily  pro- 
curable. The  principal  roads  were  to  be  planted  with 
trees,  each  with  a  row  on  either  side  of  it  These  would 
form  cool,  beautiful  avenues,  and  be  in  other  respects 
of  immense  advantage.  The  estate  had  not  a  tree — 
had  scarcely  a  bush  on  its  whole  surface ;  and  the 
neighbouring  country  was  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  equally 
bare.  Trees  would  generate  and  attract  and  retain 
that  humidity  for  the  want  of  which  the  country  was  so 
bare  and  burned  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  September.  In  that  period  of  the  old  Greek  empire 
when  all  this  coast  of  the  Propontis  from  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  to  Selyvria  was  a  pleasant  fertile  country, 
abounding  with  towns  and  villages,  and  dotted  all  over 
with  villas,  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  by 
the  attentive  observer  at  almost  every  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  the  region  was  well  planted.  Diligent 
plantation  would  soon  bring  back  the  necessary  mois- 
ture, and  shade,  and  pleasantness ;  and  these  broad 
plains  would  no  longer  look  in  summer-time  like  an 
Arabian  desert.  Here  and  tliere,  on  the  broad  surface 
of  the  estate,  the  doctor  intended  to  plant  clumps  of 
trees  in  our  park  fashion ;  and  he  had  set  aside  some 
acres  near  the  house  or  rather  near  the  spot  where  the 
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house  was  to  be,  to  serve  as  a  pipinih^e  or  nursery- 
ground,  whereon  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  useful  and 
of  the  most  ornamental  trees  were  to  be  raised,  and  a 
stock  of  young  plants  constantly  kept  for  distribution. 
All  over  Turkey  there  is  either  too  much  wood  or  no 
wood  at  all.     The  Turks  have  been  too  lazy  to  clear 
the  matted  forests,  and  too  lazy  aud  ignorant  to  plant 
the   bare  places.     Except   the   cypresses,    it   may  be 
doubted  whether  they  have  set  a  tall-growing  tree  in 
the  ground  since  they  conquered  the  country  from  the 
Greeks.     My  earnest  friend  felt  that  no  very  great 
advance  could  be  made  in  agriculture  in  this  district 
without  plantations;  but  Uohannes  Dadian  had  pro- 
mised that  by  the  fall   of  the  year  he   should  have 
twenty  thousand  young  trees  from  the  European  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  opposite  hills  of  Asia 
Minor  to  distribute  over  the  farm  and  to  stock  his/?^- 
nihre;    and    this  would  surely  be  a  good   beginning. 
The  Sylva  of  the  country  is  very  rich  and  varied — 
Turkey  produces  plane  trees  which  are   rivalled  no- 
where,  and    many  other    beautiful    trees    which    are 
nowhere  surpassed.    And  then  the  Sultan,  or  his  minis- 
ters for  him,  had  intimated  that  plants  that  were  want- 
ing might  be  purchased  in  all  the  best  nurseries  of 
Europe.    Sitting  on  that  rough  stone,  screened  by  that 
dirty  green  rag  of  cloth,   I  saw  my  friend's  visions 
realized ;  that  void  space  was  dotted  by  groves  waving 
in  the  evening  breeze — that  bare,  cracked  expanse  of 
drab-coloured  soil — those   glaring  garish  slopes  were 
traversed  by  shady  avenues  and  covered  with  verdure, 
as  much  hotter  places  are,  just  across  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, where  the   country  is  studded  with  trees.     A 
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glance  to  my  left  disturbed  the  pleasant  vision.  In  the 
hollow,  towards  Stamboul,  at  the  distance  of  a  bare 
mile  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were  seated,  there  was 
a  swamp,  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  a  narrow  tract  now, 
or  having  little  visible  water  upon  it^  but  at  other 
seasons  I  had  seen  the  water  stretching  almost  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Macri-keui,  and  I  knew  too  well  that  a 
river  or  Jiumaro  that  ought  to  drain  the  upper  country 
was  choked  at  its  mouth  by  broad  sand-banks  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  centuries.  It  could  not 
be  other  than  a  caldron  of  malaria.  *^  But,**  said  Dr. 
Davis,  ^^  the  miasma  will  not  much  injure  us  up  here ; 
and  I  have  shown  them  how  easy  it  is  to  give  a  free 
course  to  the  water  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  when 
Hohannes  Dadian  comes  t/iat  will  be  drained.** 

We  had  pleasant  society  at  San  Stefano.  It  was 
here,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Carr,  that  I  first  met  Dr. 
Horatio  Southgate,  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  United  States.  This  enterprising  gentleman  had 
travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
together  with  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  altogether  he 
had  resided  nearly  twelve  years  in  Turkey.  He  read 
and  spoke  with  fluency  the  Turkish  language  and  the 
modern  Greek.  He  had  written,  and  had  published  at 
New  York,  three  interesting  volumes  of  travels.  I  found 
his  conversation  quite  as  interesting  as  his  books.  He 
abounded  with  information,  and  was  always  ready  to 
impart  it.  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  details  re- 
specting the  state  of  Turkish  society  in  the  remote 
provinces  in  Asia^  the  workings  of  the  system  of  reform, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  empire,  all  drawn  from 
personal  and  repeated  observation,  and  patient  inquiry. 
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Dr.  Southgate's  books  and  his  conversation  had  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  dissipating  some  of  those  dreams  in 
which  r  still  indulged.  **  This  young  Sultan/'  said  he, 
^^  is  mild  and  kind ;  but  his  education  in  the  harem  has 
been  most  defective.  Now  he  lives  almost  entirely  in 
his  harem,  and  is  governed  by  the  caprices  of  women, 
who  are  not  only  emptying  his  treasury  by  their  ex- 
travagance, but  ruining  his  mind  and  body.  And  this 
is  the  life  he  has  b^en  leading  ever  since  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Truth  can  seldom 
penetrate  the  walls  of  the  imperial  harem,  and  the  most 
enlightened  of  his  ministers  stand  in  dread  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  women  and  eunuchs.  Although  he  has 
made  two  or  three  short  tours  he  really  knows  nothing 
of  the  wants  and  miseries  of  his  country.  They  hood- 
wink him  wherever  he  goes.  The  places  and  districts 
through  which  he  passes  are  dressed  up  for  the  occasion, 
like  mere  scenic  representations.  He  means  well,  as 
far  as  his  very  limited  knowledge  allows*  So  perhaps 
do  two  or  three  of  his  present  ministers  But  they 
have  no  instruments  to  work  with.  The  employ^  of 
government  are  as  corrupt  and  rapacious  as  ever  they 
were,  and,  whenever  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  government,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  European 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  they  are  just  as  oppressive 
and  cruel.  Now  and  then  you  may  find  an  exception ; 
but  I  never  knew  a  good  Fasha  to  be  left  long  in  his 
place.  As  for  this  Tanzimauij  which  prescribes  some- 
thing like  an  equal  treatment  of  Mussulman  and 
Christian  and  Jewish  subjects,  it  is  an  inconsistency  and 
an  impracticability  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  so  long  as 
they  adhere  to  the  Mahometan  law ;  but  go  over  into 
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Asia,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  the 
capital,  you  will  find  that  the  ^  beautiful  ordonnance  * 
counts  for  nothing  at  all.  These  precipitate  Turkish 
reformers  have  built  without  a  basis.  They  do  not  rely 
upon  the  old  religious  feeling  of  the  Turks :  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  uproot  it ;  that  feeling  has  been 
going  rapidly  these  twelve  years,  and  is  now  almost 
gone.  They  have  not  substituted  any  other  religious 
feeling.  They  have  been  mixing  up  the  spirit  of 
Yoltaireism  with  the  forms  of  Mahometanism.  They 
have  been  patching  up  an  Oriental  system  with  shreds 
and  fragments  of  various  European  systems.  There  is 
no  congruity:  the  opposite  qualities  will  never  blend 
together.**  Dr.  Southgate  and  his  family  lived  all  the 
year  round  at  San  Stefano,  happy  now  in  the  society  of 
that  little  American  colony,  and  happy  at  all  times  to 
be  quiet  and  retired,  and  well  away  from  the  irksome, 
pompous,  yet  most  frivolous  society  of  Fera. 

Another  of  our  excursions  was  to  the  village  of 
Therapia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  Lord  Cowley  was 
residing.  In  order  to  sec  the  country,  which  I  had 
been  told  had  undergone  great  improvements,  we  went 
by  land.  The  track,  impudently  called  a  road,  was  as 
I  had  left  it  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  It  was  dry  and 
dusty,  abounding  in  deep  holes  and  ruts  made  almost 
invisible  by  the  thickly  lying  dust.  Some  bold  people 
did  venture  to  go  along  it  in  four-wheeled  carriages 
during  the  dry  weather ;  but  in  the  winter  the  dust  is 
mud,  and  many  a  slough  of  despond  interdicts  such 
travelling,  and  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
the  journey  on  horseback.  To  the  left  we  looked  over 
solitude  and  desolation,  but  to  the  right  the  views  of  the* 
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Bospkorus,  and  the  hills  and  opening  valleys  of  Asia, 
were  exquisitely  fresh  and  beautiful.  I  thanked  heaven 
that  I  could  see  them  once  more,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  I  could  enjoy 
their  beauties  as  keenly  as  I  did  twenty  long  years  ago. 
We  descended  into  the  ravine  above  Therapia,  where, 
in  addition  to  other  distressing  maladies,  I  caught  that 
intermittent  fever  which  so  nearly  sent  me  to  the  grave ; 
we  passed  the  house — then  a  pleasant  one,  but  now  shut 
up  and  deserted — where  my  old  friend  G.  Z.  nursed 
me  in  part  of  my  sickness,  and  we  came  down  to  the 
busy  port,  and  the  roughly  paved  but  cool  quays  along 
the  Bosphorus,  where  the  splashing  of  the  strong  current 
and  the  fresh  breezes  blowing  down  from  the  Euxiue 
revived  us  after  the  baking  and  broiling  we  had  under- 
gone. Once  more  I  saluted  the  Giant's  Mount  as  he 
stood  before  us  in  his  majesty — standing  as  a  sentry  of 
Asia  over  the  turbulent  Black  Sea.  Over  in  Asia,  close 
by  the  Hunkiar  Eskellessi,  or  the  ^^  Sultan's  landing 
place,"  where,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
in  Syria  and  the  triumphant  march  of  Ibrahim  Fasha 
through  Asia  Minor,  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  very  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Tzar 
of  Kussia,  they  were  building — I  believe  at  the  old 
satrap's  own  expense — a  spacious  yolli  or  summer 
palace  for  Mehemet  Ali.  It  was  quite  sure  that  neither 
the  old  Fasha  of  Egypt  nor  his  stricken  son  (or  adopted 
son)  Ibrahim  would  ever  inhabit  the  house  or  even 
visit  the  spot ;  but  it  was  the  fashion  for  every  great 
dignitary  of  the  state  to  have  a  yolli  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  so  one  was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  ruler  of  the 
laud  of  Egypt  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  fealty.     Near 
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at  baud  the  Russian  troops  had  raised  a  rude  stone 
obelisk,  with  an  inscription  importing  that  they  had 
acted  the  part  of  good  allies,  and  rescued  the  Sultan 
from  his  rebellious  vassal.  And  so  doubtful  and  so 
careless  were  England  and  the  other  great  powers  about 
the  fate  of  Turkey  at  that  crisis,  that,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  army,  Ibrahim  and  his 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs  might  have  marched  on 
without  further  hindrance  or  check  to  Stamboul,  the 
*^  Well  Defended,"  and  have  taken  it  upon  summons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Gonstantinoplo  —  Mild  Administration  of  iko  Penal  I^aws  —  Executions 
now  very  rare  in  the  Capital  —  Beheading  an  Armenian  Renegade  — 
An  Armenian  Murderer  —  Dr.  Paleologus  and  his  Intrigues  with 
Turkish  Ladies  —  Bishop  Southgate  —  The  Pashas  in  the  Provinces  as 
cruel  as  in  1828  —  Increase  of  Crime  at  Constantinople  —  An  infamous 
Law  Court  —  The  Priest-robber,  Papas  Lollio  —  The  Passport  System 

—  Turkish  Censorship  on  Doolks  —  Armenian  War  upon  English  Bibles 

—  Custom-Uouse  Annoyances  —  BCaximiun  Woes  fixed  by  Govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c. 

The  most  striking  of  the  Turkish  changes  is  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  penal  laws. 
A  few  years  ago  all  the  sentences  were  summary,  and 
the  punishments  dreadful.  Capital  punishments  were 
astonishingly  frequent,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  with 
the  utmost  indifference  by  all  classes  of  Mussulmans.  It 
was  not  oflen  that  you  could  go  by  the  gate  of  the 
Seraglio  without  seeing  a  ghastly  exhibition  of  bleeding 
heads ;  somewhere  or  other — in  the  capital,  or  in  the 
provinces,  the  yataghan  or  the  bow  string  was  constantly 
at  work.  If  a  Turk  made  any  observation  about  these 
sanguinary  proceedings  it  was  merely  to  say  that  Sultan 
Mahmoud  was  a  very  powerful  king;  and  then  he 
would  slightly  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  talk  about 
kismet  (destiny).  They  were  all  familiarized  with  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  this  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  the 
popular  ferocity.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan 
a  milder  spirit,  on  the  part  of  government,  began  to  mani- 
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fest  itself.  As  executions  became  rare — and  they  be- 
came rarer  every  year — the  Turks  began  to  consider 
them  with  emotion,  and  even  with  horror ;  the  old  in- 
difference to  the  sight  of  blood  departed  from  them  :  they 
spoke  with  astonishment  of  the  frequent  executions  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  a  few  years  ago.  The 
case  of  the  unhappy  Armenian  renegade  will  be  still  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  Christendom.  This  man  had 
renounced  his  religion,  and  embraced  Islam,  and  afler 
living  for  some  years  as  a  Mussulman,  he  had  renounced 
the  Prophet,  and  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Christian  Church  of  his  fathers.  By  the  Koran,  and 
all  its  commentators,  by  law,  and  by  usage,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  must  inevitably  follow  such  backsliding ; 
once  a  Mahometan,  and  always  a  Mahometan,  or  cer- 
tain death  was  the  brief  dogma,  not  only  of  the  Osman- 
lees,  but  of  all  the  professors  of  Islamism.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  save  this  man's  life ;  the  young  Sultan 
was  known  to  be  averse  to  his  execution,  but  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam,  and  all  the  fanatics  of  Constantinople,  insisted 
that,  in  so  solemn  a  case  as  this,  the  law  must  take  its 
course ;  and  in  the  end,  the  poor  Armenian  was  led  out 
to  be  executed.  But  instead  of  running  to  the  horrid 
spectacle  and  exulting  at  it,  the  Turks  ran  away  from 
the  spot,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
the  man  who  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of  execu- 
tioner fainted  when  he  had  performed  his  office. 
Twenty  years  ago  heads  were  cut  off  with  gaieti  de 
cceur. 

Only  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Constan- 
tinople, an  Armenian  murdered  a  Turk  in  the  village 
of  San  Stefano.     It  was  a  sad  and  revolting  story  :  the 
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Armenian  was  a  man  of  lost  character  and  of  the  most 
depraved  habits;  old  Mehemet,  the  Turkish  victim, 
was  an  honest,  industrious  caiquejee  (or  boatman)  ;  he 
was  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Franks  who  fre- 
quented that  village,  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  own 
people,  with  the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  with  all  classes; 
for  he  was  always  cheerful,  punctual,  and  obliging. 
One  evening  as  Mehemet  was  passing  one  of  the  coffee- 
houses of  San  Stefano,  near  the  sea,  he  heard  the  cries 
and  screams  of  a  Christian  boy ;  rushing  into  the  place, 
he  saw  the  ill-famed  Armenian,  whose  choler  had  been 
excited  by  circumstances  too  disgusting  to  be  men- 
tioned, beating  the  boy  iii  a  cruel  manner.  As  the 
villain  had  drawn  a  knife,  the  people  in  the  house,  who 
were  chiefly  Greeks,  were  afraid  of  interfering :  but  old 
Mehemet  boldly  stepped  up,  and  with  some  gentle 
expostulation  placed  himself  between  the  boy  and  the 
Armenian.  Upon  this  the  ruflSan  plunged  his  knife 
into  the  bowels  of  the  poor  boatman;  Mehemet  fell, 
and  then  the  Armenian  inflicted  several  wounds  on 
the  boy,  threw  down  the  knife,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  escape.  He  was,  however,  seized,  and  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Franks  of  the  village  he  was 
so  secured  that  tliere  was  no  further  chance  of  his 
escaping  from  justice.  Dr.  Davis  hastened  to  the 
coffee-house,  but,  before  he  could  arrive,  old  Mehemet 
had  breathed  his  last.  The  murderer  had  some  power- 
ful friends,  and  the  Armenians  generally  were  eager  to 
save  his  life.  Petitions  were  poured  in  to  the  Sultan, 
and  the  young  Sovereign  shrunk  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  another  execution.  It  was  soon  known 
throughout    Constantinople    and    the    neighbourhood. 
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that  the  Sultan  wished  the  life  of  the  villain  to  be 
spared :  overtures  were  made  to  the  family  and  relatives 
of  the  murdered  man.  If  they  would  take  the  compen- 
sation for  blood  and  life,  in  money,  a  round  sum  would 
be  paid  to  them ;  the  wealthy  Armenians,  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  to  screen  the  character  of  their  com- 
munity, would  freely  open  their  purses.  Such  proposi- 
tions were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but  although 
the  family  and  connexions  of  the  boatman  were  all  poor 
people,  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  such  a  composi- 
tion. They  all  dwelt  upon  the  heinousness  of  the 
Armenian's  offence,  they  all  united  in  the  cry  of  ^^  Blood 
for  blood.**  It  was  said  that  if  only  one  of  them  had 
accepted  the  proposed  terms,  the  Sultan  (whose  lenity 
may  be  thought  to  run  into  excess)  would  have  com- 
muted the  inevitable  sentence  of  death  into  one  of  im- 
prisonment for  life  in  the  Bagnio.  But,  as  matters 
stood,  the  law  must  take  its  course.  When  the  Ar- 
menian was  led  out  for  execution  nobody  could  be  found 
that  would  perform  the  part  of  executioner ;  all  the 
Turks  decamped :  there  was  a  general  run-a-race.  At 
last,  a  man  was  pressed  into  the  service:  he  struck 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  when  he  had  finished  his 
work  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  that  of  the 
beheaded  Armenian.  There  were  very  few  spectators ; 
but  the  kindred  of  the  old  boatman  had  collected  on  the 
spot,  and  they  walked  with  their  bare  feet  through  the 
pool  of  blood,  and  then  departed  with  many  Mashal- 
lahs !  (God  is  great.) 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  there  had  been 
another  flagrant  case,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  the 
prejudices  of  the  Turks  would  have  been  most  violently 
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inflamed.  Faleologus  was  a  Christian — a  Greek.  In 
his  youth  he  had  wandered  into  Europe,  and  had  found 
his  way  to  Paris;  Reschid  Fasha,  at  that  time  am- 
bassador to  Louis  Philippe,  found  the  youth  in  that 
capital,  penniless  and  in  a  starving  condition  ;  he  took 
him  into  his  house,  and  fed  and  clothed  him,  and  finding 
or  thinking  that  there  was  a  great  promise  of  ability  in 
him,  he  set  him  to  study  the  European  languages  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  Paleologus  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  in  due  time  returned  to  the  East,  where 
Reschid  Pasha  continued  to  be  his  patron  and  protector. 
He  lived  chiefly  in  the  Vizier's  house,  and,  through  that 
patronage,  he  obtained  plenty  of  employment  as  a 
physician.  But  Paleologus,  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris, 
had  studied  other  things  besides  medicine;  he  was  a 
finished  petit-maitre,  a  dandy  in  his  dress  and  manners : 
and  he  had  set  himself  up  as  un  komme  h  bonnes  for- 
tunes.  In  the  French  fashion  he  had  more  pleasure  in 
boasting  of  his  success,  than  in  obtaining  his  conquests 
and  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of  them.  Chiefly  through 
his  own  vain  boastings,  he  was  discovered  in  a 
double  intrigue.  Both  ladies  were  of  rank — at  least 
each  was  wife  to  a  member  of  the  present  govern- 
ment Upon  the  discovery  being  made,  our  French- 
nurtured  Greek  behaved  in  the  most  unmanly,  in  the 
basest  manner.  He  turned  accuser  and  denouncer: 
he  betrayed  his  friends  and  bis  agents,  and  instead 
of  screening  one  of  the  ladies,  which  he  might  have 
done,  he  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  that  amour. 
That  frail  lady,  a  Circassian,  threw  herself  into  the 
deep  Bosphorus  by  night.  Perhaps  she  thought  that, 
according  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  a  sack  would 
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be  lier  shroud,  and  the  sea  her  grave  (or  that  she  would 
be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned),  or  it  might  be  that 
she  was  maddened  by  shame  and  remorse,  or  by  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  betrayed  by  her  Christian 
paramour,  and  had  for  ever  lost  her  position  with  her 
Turkish  husband.  As  it  was  Ramazan,  and  as  the 
Osmanlees  sit  up  far  into  the  night  at  this  season,  the 
boatmen  of  the  house  were  awake,  smoking  their  pipes, 
by  the  side  of  the  channel.  They  heard  the  splash, 
they  saw  the  form  of  a  female,  and  they  reached  it  in 
time  to  save  the  frail  one  from  drowning.  All  these 
facts,  which  were  very  soon  known,  caused  a  great 
excitement  among  the  Turks.  Some  of  them  said  this 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  copying  the  manners  of 
the  Franks.  Some  thought  that  Paleologus  could  not 
escape  death,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  two 
ladies.  Yet  how  did  it  all  end  ?  In  no  more  than 
this— Paleologus  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  Candia 
(Crete) — the  fair  Circassian  was  sent,  or  was  said  to  be 
sent,  away  to  Trebizond,  and  the  other  lady,  being 
divorced  in  the  simple,  short,  summary  manner  of  the 
Mussulmans,  was  sent  home  to  her  mother,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  few  years  ago  not  one  of 
the  three  would  have  had  any  chance  of  escaping  death. 
Rumours  were  spread  that  the  brothers  and  cousins  of 
the  ladies  were  mad  with  fury  against  the  Greek  doctor, 
and  hints  were  given  that  Paleologus  would  not  live 
very  long  in  the  place  of  his  exile ;  but  if  the  doctor 
should  be  cut  off,  it  would  not  be  by  the  law,  or  by  the 
will  of  the  Sultan,  or  government.  There  were  also 
reports  that  the  husband  of  the  Circassian,  being  very 
nxorious,  and   still  enamoured   of  his  beautiful  wife. 
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would  soon  take  her  back  again — if,  indeed,  he  had  not 
done  so  already.  The  starch  Turks,  the  enemies  of  all 
reform  and  of  all  change,  twisted  their  nioustachios, 
turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  wondered  what 
things  were  coming  to,  and  complained  of  the  decay  of 
morality.  Alas!  that  there  should  be  vices  among 
them  compared  with  which  the  crime  of  Faleologus  be- 
comes a  virtue.  In  this  particular  one  of  these  two 
duped  and  wrathful  husbands  was  said  to  be  about  the 
worst-famed  man  in  all  Stamboul. 

On  extending  my  travels  a  little  I  very  soon  found 
that  the  comparative  gentleness  of  the  Mussulmans  did 
not  entirely  spring  from  the  disuse  of  capital  punish- 
ments ;  that  the  mercy  of  government  was  local,  and 
limited  in  a  great  measure  to  the  capital ;  and  that,  as 
Dr.  Southgate  had  asserted,  the  rulers  in  the  provinces 
could  be  as  oppressive  and  as  cruel  as  ever. 

There  was  certainly  a  fearful  increase  of  crime  at 
Constantinople.  Many  here,  like  my  friend  at  Smyrna, 
thought  that  this  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  too 
great  leniency  of  the  government  I  believe  it  rose 
rather  from  a  too  great  and  sudden  influx  of  population 
in  the  capital  (partly  from  foreign  countries  and  partly 
at  the  expense  and  draining  of  the  provinces),  from  an 
ineflScient  police,  which  was  at  once  corruptj  indolent, 
and  stupid,  and  from  that  general  demoralization  which 
always  attends  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  a 
country.  iHere  too  it  was  very  confidently  asserted  by 
many  that  the  transgressors  were  almost  entirely 
British  -  protected  subjects,  or  Maltese^  or  Ionian 
Greeks.  But  the  assertion  was  absurd.  The  Christian 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn  swarmed  with  the  Hellenic 
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subjects  of  King  Otho,  who  counted  many  desperadoes 
among  them,  and,  heaven  knows  1  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  now  dwelling  in  the  capital  are  far  indeed 
from  being  the  honestest  and  quietest  of  people.  Then 
again,  over  in  Constantinople  Proper,  among  the  Turks 
themselves,  unwonted  robberies  and  assassinations  were 
now  and  then  heard  of  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to 
conceal  them. 

The  Christian  part  of  the  suburbs  certainly  seemed 
in  the  way  of  becoming  uninhabitable  for  decent,  quiet 
people.  It  was  not  safe  to  go  after  sunset  through  the 
lower  streets  of  Galata  and  Tophana  unless  you  went 
armed  and  attended.  Nocturnal  housebreaking,  street 
robberies,  and  the  like,  did  not  stop  down  by  the  water- 
side, they  ascended  the  diplomatic  hill  of  Pera.  Be- 
tween the  8th  of  August  and  the  7th  of  September  we 
had  them  every  night,  as  regularly  as  the  fires.  It  was 
a  revival  of  Juvenal's  ancient  Rome  by  night  I  know 
not  how  many  murders  or  stabbings  were  crowded  in 
that  brief  space  of  time.  I  have  noted  in  my  journal 
the  two  which  made  the  most  noise.  A  Russian,  in 
passing  the  corner  of  a  street,  was  stabbed  and  robbed, 
and  this  at  an  hour  when  the  shops  were  yet  open,  and 
plenty  of  people  in  the  streets.  Nobody  interfered  or 
made  any  efibrt  to  seize  the  assassins.  The  wounded 
man  mustered  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  door  of 
a  cofiee-house  kept  by  a  Greek  Rayah.  The  Greeks 
within,  seeing  the  blood  pouring  from  his  side,  and 
dreading  to  be  committed  if  he  should  be  found  there 
by  the  police,  bleeding  to  death,  or  dead,  threw  him 
headlong  out  of  the  shop,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him. 
The  Russian  fell  on  the  hard,  sharp  stones  of  the  street, 
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and  tihere  died.  A  few  nights  after  this,  a  French 
o£Bcer  perished  in  the  same  way.  Monsieur  Gros  was 
second  surgeon  on  board  the  French  steam-frigate  *  Le 
Cutier :'  as  he  was  returning  alone  one  evening  to  his 
boat  which  he  had  left  by  the  wharf  at  Tophana,  he 
was  assailed  in  the  principal  street  of  Galata  by  three 
men,  who  sprang  upon  him  from  a  dark  corner,  and 
who  did  not  leave  him  until  each  of  them  had  more 
than  once  plunged  his  knife  or  dagger  into  his  body. 
M.  Gros,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  crawled  to  the 
wharf,  got  into  his  boat,  and  returned  to  his  ship.  For 
a  day  or  two  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ; 
but  an  awful  gash  in  the  lower  bowels  proved  mortal, 
and  he  now  lies  in  the  French  burying-ground.  Here 
jealousy  was  said  to  be  the  motive  of  the  vile  assassina- 
tion ;  but  it  should  appear  that  the  love  of  plunder  went 
hand-in-hand  with  the  passion  of  revenge;  for  I  was 
told  that  M.  Gros's  watch  and  purse  were  both  gone. 
In  each  of  these  cases  numerous  arrests  were  made,  but 
without  leading  to  any  discovery  of  the  real  murderers. 
Many  complained  that  there  was  no  getting  voluntary 
evidence  from  any  party,  not  hesitating  to  say  that  con- 
fessions ought  to  be  extracted  by  the  bastinado  and 
acuter  tortures,  as  had  been  practised  only  a  few  years 
ago.  But  there  was  different  ground  of  complaint 
The  Turkish  authorities  and  police  made  a  broad  cast 
of  the  net,  not  looking  at  their  intended  prey,  but 
catching  all  they  could,  and  keeping  the  most  innocent 
in  prison  until  they  paid  for  their  liberation.  In  nume- 
rous instances  men  were  said  to  have  been  arrested 
solely  because  they  could  afford  to  pai/j  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  pay  a  good  sum  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
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and  the  danger  of  being  sent  to  a  horrible,  pestilential 
prison.  It  was  notorious  that  several  thriving,  decent 
men  were  seized,  and  that  a  set  of  beggarly  ruffians,  to 
whom  suspicion  might  very  well  attach,  were  never  in 
any  way  molested. 

If  such  things  could  happen  in  the  capital,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  course  of  justice  did  not  run  very 
smooth  in  the  distant  pashaliks.  No  doubt  a  good 
many  of  our  lonians  and  Maltese  who  deserved  punish- 
ment got  off  scot-free.  But  it  is  to  be  -feared  that  in 
too  many  cases  sentences  were  passed  upon  the  evidence 
of  paid  false  witnesses,  who  swarm  here,  and  that  inno- 
cent men  were  punished  as  guilty.  By  our  old  capitu- 
lations (as  in  the  case  of  France,  Austria,  and  other 
Christian  powers)  our  subjects  of  all  degrees  when 
detected  or  suspected  were  to  be  given  up  to  oiur  con- 
suls, and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  Turkish  law,  but  to 
be  tried  in  our  manner.  As  the  number  of  our  pro- 
tected subjects  increased  so  greatly,  this  was  felt  as  a 
great  inconvenience.  Our  consuls  could  not  stow  away 
so  many  prisoners.  To  try  them,  without  any  aid  of 
lawyers,  and  too  often  without  any  knowledge  of  law, 
was  ticklish  work,  and  might  at  times  prove  dangerous ; 
and  where  could  they  send  those  they  condemned,  for 
their  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  execution  ?  They 
could  not  send  them  anywhere  or  dispose  of  them  in 
any  manner  without  entailing  heavy  expenses.  And  to 
whom  were  these  expenses  to  be  charged  ?  To  the 
island  of  Malta  ? — No !  To  Corfu,  2iante,  and  Cepha- 
lonia  ? — No  I  Then  the  expenses  could  be  borne  only 
by  the  English  people,  who  might  very  rationally 
murmur  at  them.     Besides,  the  Turks  had  long  been 
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complaining  that  mere  consular  law  was  an  insufficient 
check,  and  of  late  they  had  oeen  insisting  that,  since 
their  administration  of  justice  had  been  purified  and 
rendered  so  humane^  England  might  very  well  leave 
her  protected  subjects  to  be  tried  by  a  Turkish  coiurt. 
And  by  a  recent  arrangement  the  peccant  lonians  and 
Maltese  were  handed  over  to  a  Turkish  court,  it  being 
however  provided  that  the  British  consul  should  attend 
at  the  trials  and  see  fair  play.  Unfortunately  we  have 
hardly  ever  a  consul  in  the  country  that  understands 
the  languages  spoken  in  it,  and  generally  these  high 
functionaries  are  above  this  kind  of  work,  and  indeed 
any  kind  of  work  that  entails  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort.  Our  consul-general  at  Stamboul  was  said 
never  to  attend  the  trials.  The  over-worked  vice- 
consul  had  no  time;  and,  judging  from  what  I  saw 
myself,  the  whole  duty  of  attendance  in  court  devolved 
on  a  Ferote  drogonmn  attached  to  the  consulate,  who 
appeared  to  me  to  possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
firm  integrity  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  such 
offices.  Without  believing  the  hundredth  part  of  die 
complaints  and  stories  told  by  the  Maltese  and  lonians, 
I  can  still  credit  that  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
they  did  not  get  fair  play,  and  some  in  which  it  might 
suit  the  Ferote  drogoman  to  be  careless  or  indifferent, 
if  not  worse.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  character 
of  my  dog  dependent  on  the  pleadings  of  such  an  advo- 
cate, or  the  decisions  of  such  a  court 

Highway  robberies,  which  had  been  so  rare,  were 
now  frequently  heard  of.  Twice  within  a  week,  over 
in  Asia,  couriers  were  stopped  and  robbed ;  and  a  little 
later  the  pk>or  courier  who  was  going  firom  Gonstanti- 
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nople  to  Belgrade  was  robbed  and  murdered.  Bands 
were  reported  to  have  taken  the  field  at  various  and 
distant  points.  One  of  them  in  the  European  provinces 
had  recently  given  many  proofi;  not  only  of  its  existence, 
but  also  of  its  activity. 

Roumelia  was  ringing  with  the  exploits  and  atrocities 
of  a  Papas  or  priest,  who  surpassed  the  Abb£  de 
Watteville,  and  may  rival  Don  Giro  Anicchiarico,  the 
celebrated  Neapolitan  priest-robber.  Even  in  this 
country,  where  all  the  passions  are  violent,  and  sudden 
plunges  into  guilt  and  blood  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  deeds  of  this  man  excited  astonishment  and  horror. 

Papas  LoUio  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  Greek 
village  between  Ilcraclea  and  Adrianople.  In  time 
he  became  the  leading  priest  of  the  district  For 
many  years  his  life  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  Greek  clergy:  he  rigidly  kept  the 
interminable,  constantly  recurring  fasts  of  his  church ; 
he  got  devoutly  drunk  at  the  feasts  of  the  Virgin  and 
all  other  high  festivals ;  he  abused  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Armenian ;  and  he  extracted  piastres  or  paras 
from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry  wherever 
and  whenever  he  could.  He  was  great  against  ghosts 
and  evil  spirits,  and  infernal  vampires;  no  demon 
could  withstand  his  exorcisms.  He  was,  every  inch,  a 
village  papas,  and  was  respected  conformably.  All 
things  went  well  with  him  until  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  when  his  wife  died  and  he  became  hotly 
enamoured  of  another  woman.  There  were  who  said 
that  his  love  for  this  other  woman  began  some  time 

hn  his  wife's  death,  and  that  that  death  was  brought 
at  l^  a  subde  poison  administered  by  the  holy  man. 
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As  soon  as  decency  permitted  Papas  LoUio  applied  to 
his  sufiragauy  the  Bisliop  of  Ileraclea,  for  a  dispensation 
allowing  him  to  marry  again.  By  the  severe  canons 
of  the  Greek  Church  a  papas  can  only  marry  once  in 
his  life-time ;  and  if  his  first  wife  die  he  must  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  solitary  widowhood.  Dis- 
pensations are,  however,  now  and  then  granted ;  and 
some  do  say  that  they  may  nearly  always  he  bought. 
The  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  however,  positively  refused  to 
grant  any  such  dispensation  to  Papas  LoUio,  and  LoUio 
went  mad  with  rage  and  fury  at  his  refusal.  Gutting 
off  his  long  beard  he  put  it  in  his  cannilaf  or  sacerdotal 
cap,  and  sent  beard  and  cap  to  the  Bishop.  This  was 
declaring,  in  an  energetic  manner,  that  he  no  longer 
considered  himself  a  priest  He  then  clapped  a  red 
skull-cap  and  a  rakish  many-coloured  turban  on  his 
head,  put  pistols  and  yataghan  into  his  girdle,  slung  a 
carbine  across  his  shoulders,  and  with  two  comrades  of 
congenial  spirit,  took  to  the  roads  and  began  to  live  at 
large.  Either  by  force  or  of  her  own  free  will  the 
woman  he  had  wanted  to  marry  followed  him  from  his 
village ;  and  she  was  said  to  be  still  living  with  him. 
Papas  Lollio  was  soon  heard  of  as  one  of  the  most 
desperate  brigands  that  had  ever  infested  the  country. 
It  should  appear  from  the  multitude  of  assassinations 
and  robberies  committed,  that  he  must  have  increased 
the  number  of  his  band.  When  every  attempt  to 
seize  him  had  failed,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea  ordered 
Strati,  the  Exarque  of  Kalivria,  to  hunt  him  down,  and 
at  any  price  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  dead  or 
alive.  The  poor  Exarque,  obedient  to  the  Bishop, 
exerted  himself  very  strenuously,  and  although  he  could 
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not  catch  the  nimble-footed  robber,  he  gave  him  and  his 
comrades  great  uneasiness.  Hereupon  the  Papas  swore 
that  he  would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  the  Exarque. 
About  three  months  ago  Strati  was  absent  from  his 
home  pursuing  Lollio  or  concerting  measures  by  which 
he  might  either  be  caught  in  a  trap  or  starved  into  a 
surrender.  The  too-confident  Exarque  left  in  his 
house  at  Ealivria  his  son,  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  his  son's  bride,  a  pretty  young  woman,  and 
some  thirty-five  thousand  Turkish  piastres,  the  savings 
of  his  whole  life.  One  night  when  the  village  was 
buried  in  sleep  Papas  Lollio  and  his  comrades  burst 
into  this  house,  killed  the  watch-dog,  and  gagged  all  the 
inmates.  The  first  research  was  for  the  money,  which, 
as  usual,  was  hid.  To  force  confession  of  the  hiding 
place  the  Papas  had  recourse  to  torture.  With  the 
flint  of  his  gun  he  brutally  lacerated  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  legs,  arms,  and  breast  of  the  young  bride. 
Tenacious  of  the  money,  and  having  wonderful  fortitude 
and  powers  of  endurance,  the  Exarques  daughter-in- 
law  resisted  a  very  long  time ;  but  at  last  her  anguish 
wrung  from  her  the  disclosure  of  the  hiding  place. 
Papas  Lollio  rushed  to  the  spot  and  found  the  treasure. 
He  then  returned  to  the  young  woman  he  had  so 
barbarously  tortured,  and  plunged  his  yataghan  into  her 
bowels.  At  the  same  time  one  of  his  band  did  the 
like  by  her  husband,  the  unlucky  Exarque*s  son.  The 
next  morning  disclosed  a  scene  of  horror  to  the  people 
of  Ealivria.  When  the  facts  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  the  district,  h?gh  consultations 
were  held,  and  a  terrible  stir  was  made  all  over  the 
country.     Many  persons  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
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the  prison  of  Ouzoon-Keupri ;  but  neither  Papas  LoUio 
nor  any  one  of  his  band  could  be  caught  They  had 
gained  the  mountains  and  forests  and  were  safe.  The 
Exarque  Strati  and  his  kinsmen,  and  the  kinsmen  of  his 
slaughtered  daughter-in-law,  had  dipped  their  handker- 
chief in  the  blood  of  the  two  young  victims,  had 
taken  the  vow  to  have  blood  for  blood,  and  neither  to 
shave  their  beards  nor  know  repose  until  they  had 
caught  the  diabolical  Papas  and  put  him  to  death ;  but 
those  who  knew  the  wild  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
agility  and  cunning  of  Lollio,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
beards  of  the  Strati  would  be  very  long  before  the  priest- 
robber  was  overtaken. 

The  passport  system  was  of  no  effect  either  in  pre- 
venting crime  or  in  detecting  or  securing  the  criminals. 
If  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  had  any  such  effect  in 
populous  and  civilized  countries,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  any  in  a  wild  most  thinly  peopled 
country  like  Turkey,  where  there  are  no  high  roads, 
and  where  scarcely  anybody  knows  how  to  read.  Here 
any  man  may  use  another  man's  passport,  or  present, 
with  scarcely  any  risk  of  detection,  a  passport  a  year 
old,  and  made  for  a  totally  different  route,  except  in 
the  large  towns,  which  can  always  be  avoided  or  en- 
tered clandestinely.  Twenty  years  ago  I  pointed  out 
the  uselessness  of  this  system,  which  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  then  introducing  for  the  first  time  at  the  instigation 
of  some  of  his  French  and  Italian  advisers.  It  was 
then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  was  very  odious  to  the 
Mussulmans,  and  now  and  then  very  oppressive  to  the 
Bayah  subjects.  But  it  has  now  grown  into  a  full-sized 
grievance.     Nobody  is  allowed   to   move  for  even  a 
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short  distance  without  a  teskerS  or  pass,  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  witliout  paying  for  it;  and,  once  having 
been  made  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  private  jobbery 
and  profit,  this  grievance  will  not  be  very  speedily 
abated.  Compared  with  what  we  had  to  give  for  sign- 
ing and  counter-signing  our  passports  in  other  countries, 
it  was  a  small  matter  that  we  had  to  pay  at  the  teskere 
office;  but  the  sum  was  of  importance  to  the  poor 
people,  and  die  Rayah  peasant  in  the  provinces  was 
often  made  to  pay  double  the  prescribed  fee. 

In  another  respect  the  march  of  Frank  civilization 
was  far  from  being  pleasant  Twenty  years  ago  a  tra- 
veller might  take  on  shore  whatever  he  thought  proper, 
and  might  move  his  baggage  from  place  to  place  without 
being  molested  by  custom-house  officers  or  any  of  that 
irksome  family.  Now  we  could  not  embark  a  small 
portmanteau  and  a  carpet  bag  for  the  Princes*  Islands 
or  San  Stefano  without  being  hailed  and  stopped  by 
dirty  little  Turks  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  We  gene- 
rally got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  giving  backshish.  If 
you  refused  to  bribe,  they  hauled  your  effects  away  to 
the  custom-house,  and  made  you  lose  the  steamer,  or 
incur  another  expense  by  keeping  your  hired  caique 
waiting.  The  number  of  these  creatures  of  prey  must 
be  very  great :  I  believe  they  lived  entirely  on  their 
bribes.  But  sometimes,  on  returning  to  Constantinople, 
this  species  of  bribery  would  not  carry  one  through. 
In  Tophana  and  Galata  the  cavasses  and  soldiers  would 
stop  the  Armenian  hamals  or  porters  carrying  the  lug- 
gage, and  kick  them  and  thrash  them  soundly  if  they 
liad  not  a  custom-house  teskere  to  show  for  it     This 

1  80  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  hamals  that 
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they  would  hardly  carry  the  smallest  parcel  for  you 
from  the  wharfs  to  Fera  (or  even  from  one  house  to 
another  in  Pera)  unless  you  went  through  all  the  forms 
and  submitted  to  all  the  delay.  Thus  was  departed 
one  of  the  few  real  comforts  the  traveller  had  enjoyed 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  Turks  said  that  all 
this  was  alia  Franga — quite  Frank  fashion — according 
to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations.  **  Ha  P  said  an  old 
Frank  merchant  of  the  place,  **  you  see  what  comes  of 
civilizing  Turks.  People  have  been  putting  fiscal 
notions  and  European  systems  into  their  heads.  They 
cling  to  the  worst  of  these ;  and,  as  they  are  now  so 
poor,  they  render  them  more  oppressive.**  There  was, 
however,  another  reason:  the  customs  nearly  all  over 
the  empire  were  farmed  by  the  sharp  Armenian  seraffis, 
who  paid  for  them  fixed  annual  sums  to  government, 
and  who  of  course  made  by  them  as  much  money  as 
they  possibly  could — not  but  that  they  were  constantly 
robbed  by  the  understrappers  of  their  own  race  and  by 
the  Turks  they  were  obliged  to  employ. 

I  have  some  reason  to  remember  the  close,  confined, 
utterly  confused  and  riotous  custom-house  down  at 
Galata,  which  a  short-sighted  man  could  scarcely  ap- 
proach without  the  danger  of  getting  his  eyes  knocked 
out  by  the  queer  long  poles  of  the  hamals  or  by  the 
bars  of  iron  they  were  carrying;  and  in  which  one 
could  hardly  stand  without  the  risk  of  getting  his  \egA 
broken  by  the  rude  stupid  porters  who  were  rolling  and 
tossing  bales  and  cases  in  all  directions,  and  without  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  personal  safety  of  any  one. 
In  clearing  our  baggage,  the  second  day  after  our  ar- 
rival, from  the  y assitei  Tidjaret,  the  Turks,  though 
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tolerably  well  backshished,  stopped  a  case,  which  con- 
tained books  and  maps  for  our  own  private  use,  together 
with  a  small  supply  of  English  writing-paper,  and  a  few 
articles  of  no  value  or  use  except  to  the  owner,  but 
necessary  and  indispensable  to  me.  They  carried  the 
wooden  case  away  to  their  horrible  dogana.  Upon  in- 
quiring the  reason,  I  was  told,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
this  too  was  alia  Franga ;  that  they  knew  that  I  was  not 
a  dealer,  and  that  the  books,  &c.  were  for  my  private  use, 
and  would  be  carried  away  with  me  back  to  England ;  but 
that  the  Porte  some  time  ago  had  thought  it  expedient 
and  proper  and  conducive  to  morality  to  establish  a 
censorship  or  a  board  to  examine  all  the  books  that 
were  brought  into  the  country,  and  that  my  books  must 
pass  through  this  ordeal  before  I  could  have  them.  I 
believe  that  this  beautiful  regulation  was  passed  before 
the  enlightened  Reschid  Pasha  was  prime  minister,  but 
now,  that  it  was  enforced  with  more  rigour  than  ever, 
he  was  Grand  Vizier,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice.  I  believe  that  the  mention  of  morality  drew 
from  me  a  bitter  smile,  for  I  knew,  before  now,  the  pre- 
vailing morals  of  the  place,  and,  this  time,  I  had  already 
seen  shops  in  Galata  and  Pera  plentifully  stocked  with 
the  most  demoralizing  and  obscene  of  the  spawnings  of 
the  modern  press  of  Paris.  My  books  consisted  of  a 
few  historical  works,  some  volumes  of  old  travellers, 
and  a  few  books  of  reference,  mostly  in  English — a 
language  as  yet  known  to  very,  very  few  of  the  Sultan's 
subjects,  of  whose  morals  the  government  was  taking  so 
much  care.  I  mentioned  the  detention  of  my  case  to  a 
gentleman  up  in  Pcra,  who  happened  to  be  a  great 
friend  (or  so  he  told  me)  of  the  Bey  over  in  Constauti- 
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nople,  that  was  censor-iii-cliief.  With  Perote  polite- 
ness he  volunteered  his  services,  promising  to  go  to  the 
learned  Turk  (who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English), 
and  get  my  poor  imprisoned  books  released  immedi- 
ately ;  and  who  kept  his  promise  as  Ferotes  do.  I  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  circumstance  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  two  other  Ferotes  who  were  engaged  as 
drogomans  in  the  service  of  England,  and  who  were 
well  paid  for  doing  very  little.  They  said  it  was  irks 
ennui/ant — irks  bSte  de  la  part  dea  Turques ;  but  they 
volunteered  no  assistance.  When  I  saw  Lord  Cowley 
I  told  him  of  my  misadventure,  and  he  promised  to 
send  one  of  the  cavasses  of  the  embassy  to  liberate 
the  case.  This  cavass  I  never  saw.  His  Lordship 
very  probably  forgot  so  trifling  a  matter ;  and  then  it 
was  not  diplomatic  but  consular  business.  I  next  ap- 
plied in  form  to  Mr.  Combcrbach,  the  consul-general. 
To  my  polite  note  I  received  no  answer ;  but  on  the 
next  day  an  understrapping  drogoman  of  the  consulate 
came  and  told  me  that  he  had  orders  to  act,  and  that  if 
I  would  send  my  son  with  him  down  to  Galata  he 
would  recover  the  books,  which  were  not  liable  to  any 
duty,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  detained  so 
long.  On  a  broiling  day  my  boy  went  down  to  the 
custom-house,  and  toiled  up  the  Fera  hill  again,  and 
came  back  without  the  books.  The  man  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  customs  had  bullied  the  drogoman,  and  had 
told  him  that  the  case  had  gone  over  to  Constantinople, 
and  that  he  must  wait  until  it  was  sent  back  again  by 
the  revising  Bey.  Some  days  after  this  we  met  the 
drogoman  in  the  streets  of  Fera,  and  he  asked  us  very 
coolly  whether  we  had  recovered  our  case.  Upon  my 
telling  him  that  I  had  not,   and  that  I  was  greatly 
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inconvenienced  for  the  want  of  it^  and  was  going  to 
speak  to  the  Vice-ConsuI,  he  affected  much  concern, 
and  inarched  down  again  to  the  dogana,  taking  my  son 
with  him.  The  answer  they  got  this  time  was,  that  the 
Bey  had  not  had  time  to  examine  the  books,  and  that 
they  might  come  again  in  a  few  days.  Of  the  consular 
drogoman  we  saw  nothing  more.  My  son  had  two  or 
lluree  more  fruitless  marches  to  the  custom-house.  At 
last — after  twenty  days*  delay  and  inconvenience — we 
passed  by  the  dogana  one  morning,  and  were  told  that 
the  books  were  there,  and  that  we  might  have  them. 
One  of  the  custom-house  officers  led  us  through  the 
dangerous  ground-floor,  and  conducted  us  to  a  room 
up  stairs,  wlierc  wc  saw  our  poor  case  broken  open, 
with  the  books  tossed  into  it  quite  alia  Turca.  There 
was  another  and  a  larger  case  standing  close  by,  and 
addressed  to  somebody  up  in  Fera.  It  was  opened  and 
disordered  like  our  own ;  and,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
thrown  on  the  dirty,  dusty  floor,  were  a  number  of 
volumes  which  had  been  abstracted  from  it,  and  which 
there  was  no  intention  of  restoring  to  it  The  Turk, 
who  spoke  a  little  lingua  Franca,  brought  us  a  parcel  of 
those  books  from  the  corner,  saying  ^*  Non  passare ! 
rum  star  huono  I  *'  These  interdicted  volumes  were 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  in  Turkish,  Anne- 
nian,  and  modern  Greek,  published  by  our  London 
Bible  Society.  I  asked  the  man  why  they  could  not 
pass — why  he  called  them  not  good.  He  replied  like 
a  parrot.  "  Non  star  buono !  Star  Protestanie  t  Star 
huono  perfogo  I  **  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  Protestant^ 
and  that  those  books  had  been  printed  in  my  country. 
He  repeated,  ^^  Protestante  non  star  huono  V*  Here 
another  secret  oozed  out     The  intolerant  Armenians, 
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who  were  supreme  over  all  the  custom-houses,  and  who 
had  earnestly  recommended  the  establishment  of  this 
censorship,  had  turned  the  machinery  to  their  own  pur- 
pose, being  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  bringing  over  some  of  their  own 
people  to  Protestantism.  This  custom-house  oflScer  was 
a  Mussulman,  an  illiterate,  ignorant  Turk ;  what  did 
he  know  of  the  difference  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  or  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church?  Assuredly  nothing.  The  Turks  had  only 
recently  learned  the  word  Protestante ;  and  to  them — 
or  to  the  believers  and  bigots  among  them — all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  were  ghiaour,  were  birds  of  a 
feather,  or  swine  of  the  same  hide  and  bristles.  This 
new  notion  must  have  been  put  into  their  heads  by  the 
Armenians,  who  may,  however,  have  been  aided  by 
some  of  the  Frank  bigots  of  Catholicism  living  in  Pera. 
The  censorship  had  been  first  recommended  to  the 
Porte  upon  other  grounds,  and  as  a  state  measure  and  a 
branch  of  political  police.  The  Greek  subjects  of  King 
Otho  were  said  to  be  inundating  Turkey  with  Greek 
books  and  pamphlets,  calculated  to  excite  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  revolt  and  rebellion  against  his 
paternal  government  *'  Stop  the  introduction  of  these 
wicked  books,  and  you  will  be  safe,"  said  the  Arme- 
nians. I  was  told  that  the  Bey,  who  played  the  part  of 
censor-in-chief,  was  aided  and  assisted  by  certain  Arme- 
nians who  had  some  skill  in  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  by  a  renegade  Greek  priest  who  could  read  the 
Romaic.  During  our  stay  the  Bey  was  removed  to  some 
other  and  totally  different  office,  and  one  of  the  journals 
of  Constantinople,  which  was  incessantly  boasting  that 
the  toleration  of  the  government  was  perfect,  and  that 
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thought  was  nowhere  more  free  than  in  Turkey,  in  an- 
nouncing his  removal  praised  him  for  having  discharged 
his  duties  as  censor  with  zeal  and  intelligence. 

When  my  case  of  books  was  carried  down  stairs,  our 
Turk  told  us  that  we  must  pay  137  piastres  for  them. 
I  thought  that  I  had  misunderstood  his  lingua  Franca^ 

but  we  had  with  us  that  intelligent  young  man  C , 

who  spoke  Turkish  perfectly,  and  now  acted  as  our 
drogoman.  There  was  no  mistake ;  we  must  pay  the 
money  or  we  could  not  have  our  books.  At  first  I 
refiised  to  submit  to  this  extortion ;  but  I  sorely  wanted 
my  case,  and  upon  consideration  I  told  him  that  I 
would  pay  the  money  if  they  would  give  me  a  tesker^ 
or  paper  to  show  that  they  had  made  me  pay  it  The 
Turk  said  that  I  should  have  the  teskere,  but  that  I 
must  pay  down  the  piastres  first  By  this  time  we  had 
got  up  to  the  stall  or  recess  in  which  the  chief  doganiere 
— a  Turk  dignified  also  with  the  title  of  Bey — was 
seated  cross-legged,  like  a  joss  in  a  Chinese  pagoda. 
The  uncouth  savages  from  Lake  Van  were  bawling  and 
yelling  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  tossing  their  bales  and 
heavy  packages  about     I  was  almost  stupified  with  the 

noise,  and  really  expected  to  get  my  legs  broken.    C 

spoke  to  the  Bey,  who  told  us  that  we  must  pay  the 
money  at  another  office,  and  then  come  back  for  the 
teskere.  Our  little  Turk  led  us  to  an  opposite  corner 
of  the  same  noisy  and  confused  ground-floor,  where 
another  Turk  was  sitting  in  another  recess.  Having 
paid  our  piastres  here,  we  returned  to  the  Bey,  who 
stroked  his  black  beard  and  told  us  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  give  teskeres  in  such  circumstances.  We 
said  that  we  had  been  promised  the  paper,  and  expected 
to  have  it     He  replied  that  a  teskere  was  of  no  use ; 
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that  be  should  know  very  well  that  we  had  paid  the 
money,  and,  finally,  that  he  would  not  give  the  receipt 

C ,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  as  the  consular  sub- 

drogoman  had  been,  told  him  that  he  had  told  us  an 
untruth,  that  they  had  played  us  a  trick,  and  that  I 
would  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  British  Embassy.  '^  Let 
him  do  so,**  said  the  Bey,  who  then  turned  away  his 
head  with  Mussulman  scoru  and  honourable  indig- 
nation. At  the  gateway  of  the  custom-house  we  were 
stopped  by  a  ragged  old  Turk  who  demanded  back- 
shish, telling  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought  the 
l)ooks  back  from  the  Bey's  ove  r  in  Constantinople. 
To  avoid  further  detention  in  that  horrible  place  I  gave 
him  five  piastres.  A  tiny  bit  of  paper  was  then  put 
into  the  greasy  hand  of  an  Armenian  hamal,  and  two  of 
that  fraternity  taking  charge  of  our  case,  we  marched 
in  mournful  procession  up  towards  Pera,  and  our  comer 
of  the  little  burying-ground. 

This  strange  censorship  touched  me  in  a  sensitive 
part  Here  was  gone  another  of  the  traveller's  comforts 
of  former  days.  In  1827-28  no  such  thing  was 
thought  of.  But  here,  too,  I  was  told  by  my  old  friend 
that  it  was  all  alia  Franga ;  that  we  must  needs  civilize 
the  Turks,  and  that  now  we  were  seeing  what  we  got 
by  it  As  a  preventive  of  the  dangers  the  Turks  and 
Armenians  apprehended,  this  censorship  was  utterly 
inefiectual.  The  Greeks  could  smuggle  in  just  as  many 
books  and  pamphlets  as  they  chose:*  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  with  nearly  equal  ease,  introduced  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  numerous  other  works ; 

^  In  two  Greek  shops  in  Galata  they  were  publicly  exposing  and  selling 
Uie  very  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  the  government  had  so  much  fear. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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and  of  all  the  poor  myrmidons  of  the  custom-house, 
there  was  not  one  who  would  not  shut  his  eyes  for  a 
bribe. 

The  internal  workings  of  the  reformed  system  of  ad- 
ministration broke  upon  me  by  degrees,  and  most  fre- 
quently through  accidental  observations.  It  was  in  this 
way  I  first  learned  that  the  government  had  fixed  an 
octroi  duty  on  all  the  provisions  consumed  in  the 
Christian  suburbs,  and  had  at  the  same  time  established 
maximum  prices  for  meat,  fish,  fruit,  &c.  &c.  One 
morning,  near  the  beautiful  square  fountain  at  Tophana, 
we  saw  a  Greek  gardener  selling  ripe  fresh  figs.  The 
fruit  in  his  basket  looked  so  tempting  that  we  were  going 
to  buy  some,  when  two  Turkish  cavasses  came  up  and 
seized  the  Greek  in  a  savage  manner.  What  had  the 
gardener  done  ?  He  had  been  selling  his  fruit  for  a  few 
paras  more  the  oke  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  governor 
of  Tophana.  "  But  my  figs,*'  said  the  poor  Greek,  "  are 
figs  of  the  best  quality ;  are  very  fine  figs ;  people  wil- 
lingly pay  the  price  I  ask  for  them.  I  cannot  force  them 
to  buy.  People  will  pay  a  poor  man  a  few  paras  the 
more  rather  than  eat  the  common  figs.  Where  is  my  sin  ? 
Amaun !  Amaun !  What  wrong  have  I  done  ?  *'  The 
cavasses  told  him  that  he  had  thrown  dirt  upon  the  law  ; 
that  figs  were  figs,  and  all  of  one  price ;  that  he  had  taken 
more  paras  the  oke  than  was  fixed  by  the  governor,  and 
must  go  to  prison  for  it :  and  making  the  gardener  put 
his  basket  of  luscious  figs  on  his  head,  and  giving  him  a 
kick  behind  to  quicken  his  pace,  they  marched  off  with 
him  to  those  filthy,  abominable  dungeons  in  Tophana, 
which  are  lefl  unchanged,  and  are  enough  to  give  dis- 
ease or  death  to  the  victim  that  is  shut  up  in  them  for 
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a  short  time.  How  long  the  poor  grower  and  vender 
of  figs  remained  there  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  assured, 
by  one  who  well  knew  the  usages  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  being  liberated  ulitil  the  Turks  had  eaten 
up  all  his  figs»  and  had  made  him  pay  a  fine  in  money. 
This,  thought  I,  is  a  pretty  way  of  encouraging  a  man 
to  grow  good  fruit  Figs,  grapes,  and  melons,  and  all 
the  fruit  we  got  up  at  Fera,  though  not  very  dear,  were 
detestably  bad.  Most  other  articles  of  consumption 
were  both  dear  and  bad.  In  every  way  living  was 
quite  as  expensive  there  as  in  London.  For  our  poor 
accommodation  and  wretched  diet  we  paid  as  much  as 
we  should  have  done  in  a  comfortable  hotel  at  home ; 
and  seeing  the  very  heavy  rent  he  gave  quarterly  to  his 
Turkish  landlord,  and  the  dearness  of  everything  that 
Was  eatable  or  at  all  drinkable,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
poor  Tonco  Yitalis  could  not  have  Inade  much  by  us. 
The  oWnet  of  his  house  was  k  Turk,  living  over  in 
Constantinople;  a  Turk  and  a  Pasha.  Like  every 
pasha  I  heard  o^  he  was  deeply  in  debt  with  the  Ar- 
menian money-lenders.  He  could  not  afford  to  let  our 
easy  host  run  in  arrears.  When  the  rent  was  due  a 
cavass  appeared,  and  if  the  money  wa3  not  paid  to  him 
he  reappeared,  and  came  till  he  got  it  When  business 
was  bad — when  there  was  a  dearth  of  foreign  travellers. 
Owing  to  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and  its  pro- 
geny of  revolutions,  I  have  known  the  cavass  appear  at 
our  corner  of  the  little  burying-ground  three  times  in 
one  day. 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OonsUntinople  —  Fast  of  the  Ramazan  —  FashioDable  Promenade  and 
Turkish  Ladies  —  DepopuUtion  and  Poverty  in  the  City  —  Rapid 
Extinction  of  Turkish  Gentry  —  llie  Ix)vclling  System  and  its  Effects 
—  llie  Mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahmond  II.  —  Personal  Appearance  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  —  His  regular  Army  —  A  Review  —  His  Navy  — 
Admiral  Walker  —  European  Adventurers  and  their  Projects  —  Peni 
Ladies  and  their  French  Dresses  —  A  Dancing  Bear  —  Grand  Festival 
on  the  Circumcision  of  the  Sultan's  eldest  Son  —  The  Cholera  — 
Activity  and  Extent  of  Steam  Navigation  —  Our  Departure  for  Brusa. 

The  Mahometan  Lent  or  Moon-Fast  of  Rainazan  com- 
menced four  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  capital.  It 
interfered  very  much  with  my  proceedings.  I  could 
scarcely  see  any  Turk  of  note,  or  any  of  the  public 
establishments  I  wanted  to  see.     Through  the  friendly 

assistance  of  Mr.  F.  T we  gained  admission  to  the 

artillery  hospital  at  Tophana,  and  some  of  the  works 
there  connected  with  the  ordnance ;  and  this  was  nearly 
all  we  achieved.  I  went  three  times  over  to  the  Porte 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  of  those  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters.  That  vast  but  paltry  edifice  was  well 
nigh  deserted  entirely.  Some  of  the  ministers,  at  very 
uncertain  hours,  came  down  firom  the  Bosphorus,  and 
assembled  an  hour  or  two  for  the  dispatch  of  business 
in  a  kiosk  on  the  edge  of  the  Golden  Horn  ;  but  there 
was  no  seeing  them  there,  even  if  one  had  known  the 
proper  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their 
business  and  a  few  pipes,  they  got  to  their  caiques,  and 
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80  back  to  their  yoUis.  At  home  none  of  them  receive 
visits  with  very  good  grace  at  this  season.  They  are 
always  ill  or  engaged,  which  generally  means  that  they 
are  sleeping. 

Everybody  knows  that  during  this  terrible  moon  of 
Raraazan,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting 
thereof,  none  of  the  faithful  may,  by  the  law  of  the 
Prophet,  taste  a  morsel  of  bread  or  sip  a  drop  of  water, 
or  so  much  as  take  one  short  whiff  of  the  body-and-soul 
reviving  tchibouque.  And  this  year  it  happened  that 
the  moveable  Kamazan  fell  among  the  longest  and 
hottest  days  of  the  year — and  this  year,  1847,  happened 
to  have  the  hottest  summer  that  had  been  known  at 
Constantinople  for  a  very  long  while.  The  fasting 
ordeal  was  exhausting  and  terrible  to  some  of  the 
devout,  who  obeyed  the  Koran  to  the  letter.  The 
poorer  of  the  Turks,  obliged  to  labour  abroad  for  their 
daily  bread,  in  the  scorching  sun,  with  even  the  blessed 
refreshment  of  water  denied  them,  drooped  and  fell 
sick.  The  hard-working  boatmen  plying  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus  swooned  and  fainted  in  their  caiques, 
before  the  sun-set  gun  could  tell  them  that  they  might 
drink  and  eat  and  smoke.  The  rich  may  feast  well 
through  the  night,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  cool 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  channel,  and  sleep  or  doze 
through  the  day.  With  them  Kamazan  is  nothing  but 
a  turning  of  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night  Many 
of  the  new  school  are  believed  to  show  little  regard  to 
the  fast;  but  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  sacrifice  to 
appearances.  There  is  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  and  gloom,  and  discomfort  and  irri- 
tability are  very  observable  among  the  great  body  of  the 
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Osmanlees  so  long  as  the  Ramazan  lasts.  The  fast  had 
not  been  at  all  noted  for  edification  and  penitence,  and 
charity  and  good  works.  The  Turks  were  usually  said 
to  commit  more  crimes  during  their  Ramazan  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  It  struck  me,  however, 
that  the  common  people  in  the  capital  fasted  with  better 
humour  now  than  formerly.  A  new-school  Turk  would 
tell  me  the  reason — it  was  because  a  great  many  of 
them  had  emancipated  themselves  from  prejudice  and 
(secretly)  broke  the  Kamazan. 

It  was  anomalous,  and  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Koran,  but  the  Turkish  ladies  chose  this  very  month 
of  Ramazan  to  show  themselves  most  abroad,  or  to 
make  the  greatest  display  of  their  charms  and  their 
splendour.  On  the  aCtemoon  of  every  Friday  (their 
Sabbath)  the  large,  irregular,  but  at  least  open  square, 
near  the  barracks  and  palace  and  offices  of  the  Seras- 
kier  Pasha,  which  stand  over  in  Constantinople  on  the 
site  of  a  palace  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
was  converted  into  a  Hyde  Park  or  Champs  Elysees, 
or  Prado,  the  wives  of  the  pashas  and  other  grandees 
parading  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  in  arubas, 
telikes,  kotchys,  and  (some  few)  in  light,  gay,  and 
really  elegant  small  open  carriages,  made  chiefly  at 
Vienna.  Although  this  open  space  was  almost  the  only 
part  of  Constantinople  where  a  carriage  could  be  driven 
at  all,  it  was  uneven,  rough,  and  dusty,  the  inequalities 
giving  such  rumbles  and  jolts  as  to  try  the  springs  of 
the  carriages,  rather  severely — for,  without  counting 
cliildren,  each  dame  of  quality  had  generally  two  or 
three  friends  with  her,  and  Turkish  dames  of  quality 
are  apt  to  be  embonpoint.    It  used  to  astonish  us  how 
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they  packed  themselves  up  in  those  vehicles,  and  how 
two  small  horses — and  at  times  but  one — could  drag 
them  and  the  vehicle  over  such  a  road.  Those  who 
were  most  aUa  Fi^anga  had  their  coachman  seated 
before  them  on  a  coach-box  or  driving-seat ;  the  more 
cautious  made  their  driver  walk  on  foot,  holding  the 
reins  rather  short,  in  his  two  hands ;  but  in  either  case 
there  was  generally  a  man-servant  at  either  side  of  the 
carriage,  to  be  prompt  with  his  assistance  in  case  of  an 
upset  Beyond  a  snail's  pace,  or  at  most  what  the 
Italians  call  Bishop's  pace — -passo  da  Monsignore — they 
never  went,  and  certainly  never  could  go  without  the 
exceeding  great  risk  of  a  catastrophe.  The  grandest  of 
the  ladies  were  attended  by  a  sworded  man  on  horse- 
back, being  generally  a  Nubian,  of  neutralised  gender, 
but  insolent,  and  fierce  enough  to  look  at  These  crea- 
tures very  frequently  behaved  as  if  there  was  no  Tanzi- 
maut;  nor  were  the  fellows  trudging  on  foot  by  the 
sides  of  the  carriages  remarkable  for  their  civility  to 
Kayahs  or  Christian  strangers.  The  ladies  of  quality — 
particularly  when  young — wore  small  thin  yashmacs, 
made  of  stuff  as  light  and  transparent  as  the  silken 
gauze  of  old  Cos ;  and,  while  they  affected  to  conceal 
every  feature  except  the  eyes,  they  made  an  indecorous, 
brazen  display  of  their  necks  and  breasts ;  and,  that  the 
eye  might  be  the  more  surely  and  strongly  attracted, 
they  wore  glittering  diamonds  on  the  neck  and  bare 
bosom.  I  stop  far  short  of  a  description  of  the  length 
to  which  immodesty  was  carried.  Surely  their  hus- 
bands and  the  Oulema  had  better  make  them  bum  their 
yashmacs,  show  their  faces,  and  cover  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  seen.     In  the  trim  I  have  mentioned  we  saw 
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paM  and  repass  before  us  the  chief  wives  of  half  the 
magnates  of  the  empire,  not  excepting  its  spiritual  lords 
and  ghostly  fathers.  The  poor  Turks  of  the  capital, 
who  had  got  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  spectacle, 
thought  little  of  it,  or  said  it  was  Tanzimaut  or  destiny. 
But  the  poor  Osmanlees  from  the  interior,  or  from  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  were  struck  all  of  a  heap.  Not  one 
of  these  Asiatics — if  he  returned  soon  to  his  native 
district — but  would  report  that  the  Prophet's  beard  was 
defiled  in  the  Holy  City,  that  the  Osmanlees  of  Stam- 
boul  were  all  turning  ghiaours,  and  their  women — 
worse. 

Once  or  twice  we  rambled  a  good  deal  farther  into 
the  city  than  the  square  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha ;  and 
on   another  occasion  we  rode  from    Pera   across  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  and   along   nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  landward  walls  of  the  city  from  the 
Grolden  Horn  to  the  Fropontis,  and  entering  by  the 
Selyvria  gate,  we  took  a  devious  course  through  the  sub- 
mural  quarters  to  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  and  then, 
by  fresh  tig-iags,  to  the  Serraglio,  the  acute  angle  of  tliat 
triangle  and  end  of  Constantinople.     At  first,  I  was 
deceived  as  to  the  populousness  of  the  place,  having 
been  struck  by  an  increase  of  houses  in  one  or  two  of 
the  districts.     Rut,  upon  closer  examination — and  on 
our  return  from  Asia  Minor  we  had  abundant  oppcM^ 
tunitics  for  this — I  became  convinced  that  althoi^  the 
bouses  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians^  and  Jews  were  m€»e 
t    numerous^   the  habitations  of  the  Turks  were  less  so 
I   than  in   1828,     The  outward  appearance  of  the  city  is 
I  deceptive;  the  Seven  Hills  of  the  Eastern  Rome^  with 
'  tiie  Talle\-s  between,  looking^  at  a  little  distance,  as 
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though  they  were  completely  covered  with  buildings. 
Whhin  the  city  walls  there  are,  in  reality,  numerous 
Toid  spaces  where  no  habitations  have  stood  any  time 
within  the  last  century.     Some  of  these  desolate  spots, 
in  the  midst  of  Constantinople,  being  traversed  by  roads 
seldom  frequented,  are  perfect  solitudes,  where  one  may 
sit  and  muse  on  the  mutabilities  of  glory  and  greatness, 
and  the  decay  of  empires,  as  among  the  ruins  of  Pal* 
myra  in  the  desert,  and  with  scarcely  more  chance  of 
being  disturbed.     Others  of  these^open  spaces  are  con- 
verted into  orchards  or  kitchen  gardens.    The  quarters 
they  separate  have  different  uames,_ different  inhabit* 
ants,   very  different  habits.      They  are    like   six  or 
seven  large  villages  enclosed  within  the  old  walls  of  a 
city.     Take  away  the  mosques  and  the  minarets,  which 
show  out  always  so  beautifully,  and  sometimes  so  grandly, 
and  you  see  hardly  anything  but_mean  wooden  houses, 
nearly  everywhere  going  to  ruin,  and  threatening  to  fall 
upon  your  head.     Besides  the  old  void  spaces,  we  found 
many  new  ones  caused  by  conflagrations  of  recent  date ; 
and  of  these  last  some  were  of  considerable  extent.     If 
they  occurred  in  a  district  (or  village)  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  or  by  Armenians,  or  by  Jews,  you  were  almos^/ 
certain  to  see  that  they  were  gradually,  and  at  times 
rapidly  building  new  houses  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  had  been  burned  ;    but  if  they  occurred  in  a 
wholly  Mussulman  quarter,  and  that  quarter  was  not  ^ 
near  to  the  Forte  or  the  bazaars,  the  unsightly  ruins 
remained  as  the  conflagration  had  left  them,  and  builder 
or  carpenter  was  rarely  seen  at  work.     The  fact  often 
struck  me,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention  by  a 
very  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had  been  living  some 
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six  years  in  the  country,  and  studiously  noting  year  by 
year  its  changes  and  its  decline.     Whole  rows  of  Turk- 
ish houses  most  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and 
ridges  of  hills,  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Asiatic  coast,  and  being  in  my  time — though  only  of 
wood — rather  stately  edifices,  had  entirely  disappeared 
in  some  parte,  and  were  decaying  and  (to  appearance) 
deserted  in  others.     The  class  of  Osmanlees  diat  occu- 
pied them  has  been  obliterated.     Men  of.  old  families 
{  living  on  their  revenues  from  hereditary  estates  are 
'   scarcely  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Empire  ;  and  the 
higher  class  of  Oulema,  who  derived  large   incomes 
from  the  endowments  of  the  mosques,  are  nearly  all  sunk 
into  poverty  since  the   Government  has   taken  those 
endowments  and  vakoofs  inti)  its  own  hands.     Sultan 
Mahmoud  was  a  great  leveller ;  he  both  dreaded  and 
hated  men  of  hereditary  rank  and  property ;  and  his  son 
and  successor.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  whose  ministers  and 
advisers  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  raised 
from  the  very  lowest  grades,  has  carried  out  tlic  levelling 
operation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  now  be  said 
there  are  no  mea^of.Jiotfi..or.jnark  lefV,  except  such  as 
are  in  the  immediate- service  of  Government,  and  oc- 
cupy its  highest  posts ;  for,  while  the  chief  Ministers 
and  leading  Pashas  are  enormously  paid — paid  far  more 
than  any  of  our  Ministers  in  England — all  the  rest  of 
the  employes,  civil  or  military,  are  but  poorly  recom- 
pensed.    The   lovers  of  dead  levels  ought  to  go  to 
Turkey.     Verily,  two  reforming  Sultans  have  demo- 
cratised the  land  more  than  revolutionists  have  demo- 
cratised France. 
V  In  the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters  there  was  a 
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teeming  population,*  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
children  swarmed  in  their  streets.  In  the  Turkish 
quarters  you  saw  hardly  any  children,  and  there  was 
generally  a  dullness  and  stillness  of  the  grave.  The 
Greek  houses  were  often  over-crowded,  having,  each,  two 
or  three  families  within.  A  Mussulman  family  must 
live  by  itself.  Many  of  the  Turkish  houses,  not  burned 
and  not  yet  falling,  were  shut  up ;  and  in  that  state  they 
remained  in  the  winter  season,  when  all  those  who  had 
country  houses  on  the  Bosphorus  had  quitted  them  and 
come  into  town.  From  all  my  observations  and  inquiries 
I  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  drain  made  upon 
the  provinces,  the  Mussulman  population  has  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  its  number  to  what  it  was  in  1828 ; 
and  that  whatever  increase  of  inhabitants  there  may  be 
in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  is  to  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  the  Kayahs. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  the  Turkish  quarters  were 
better  paved  and  far  cleaner  than  those  of  Galata  and 
Fera ;  but  the  superiority  of  cleanliness  may  arise  from 
the  inferiority  of  population  and  traffic 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  stopped,  not 
without  interest  and  emotion,  before  the  spacious  white 


^  I  believe  I  ought  to  except  the  quarter  of  the  Fanar,  where  the  fami- 
liee  of  the  Hoepodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  other  Greeke  formerly 
employed  by  the  Porte  in  diplomacy,  and  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Charch^ 
need  formerly  to  reside.  This  quarter  seemed  to  me  (though  as  filthy  as 
ever)  to  be  less  peopled  than  when  I  last  was  in  it.  Many  of  the  old 
Faiiarioto  Greek  families  are  extinct  or  dispersed.  I  bolioye  that  a  good 
many  of  the  Fanariotos  have  gone  to  live  over  in  Pera,  where  they  dross 
like  Franks,  and  are  not  distingiiisbablo  from  them.  The  large  house  in 
which  I  used  to  visit  my  old  friend  tlie  Patriarch  of  Mount  Bion  was  shut 
up,  as  were  several  other  large  houses  I  knew — ^which  were  dingy  and  poor 
enough  without,  but  not  devdd  of  comforts  and  luxuries  within. 
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marble  Tourb^  which  contains  all  that  is  left  of  Sultan 
Mahinoud.  The  last  of  the  many  times  that  I  saw  the 
energetic  potentate  was  close  by  this  very  spot^  when 
he  was  fiill  of  life  and  healtli,  and  looked  like  one  almost 
certain  to  attain  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His 
robust,  vigorous  frame,  his  magnificent  breadth  of  chest, 
his  most  striking  countenance,  proud,  haughty  and 
handsome,  and  his  large  jet  black  very  peculiar  eyes  (I 
never  saw  eyes  like  them),  which  looked  you  throu^ 
and  through,  and  which  were  never  quiet,  all  rose  before 
me.  He  was  quiet  enough  now !  Disappointment  and 
excess,  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  brandy,  had  sent  him  prema- 
turely to  his  grave ;  and  here  he  lay  in  a  wooden  sar- 
cophagus covered  with  rich  Cashmere  shawls,  and  his 
red  fezz  and  blue  tassel  at  the  head.  A  greater  contrast 
between  a  son  and  his  father  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived 
than  in  the  person  and  character  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  who  is  frail,  narrow-chested,  dull-eyed,  sickly- 
looking,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  is  gentle 
and  amiable,  but  not  very  intellectual,  and  with  features 
that  are  not  at  all  handsome. 

In  our  walks  and  rides  we  were  very  frequently  put 
to  great  inconvenience  by  the  more  provident  part  of 
the  population  who  were  thus  early  laying  in  their  stores 
of  winter  fuel,  and  performing  all  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  hewing  and  splitting  trunks  and  arms  of  trees  in 
the  open  streets  and  even  in  the  most  thronged  thorough- 
fares. Up  at  Pera  matters  were  still  worse.  For 
nearly  a  week  there  was  no  passing  through  the  main 
street  without  risk  of  being  maimed  or  blinded,  because 
the  "  respectables  '*  were  laying  in  their  fire-wood,  and 
rough,  awkward  Turks  and  Armenians  were  splitting  it 
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up  with  great  heavy  axes,  on  the  rough  stone  pavement, 
in  the  midst  of  the  street,  making  splinters  and  heavier 
fragments  fly  about  right  and  left,  before  you  and  behind 
you.  Then,  after  escaping  through  these  perilous  pas- 
sages, one  was  almost  sure  to  be  soon  stopped  by  a  long 
string  of  donkeys,  partly  carrying,  partly  dragging  (with 
a  grinding  noise)  long  unplaned  planks  and  poles  for 
building  up  houses  that  had  been  burned  down ;  and  as 
the  drivers  of  these  poor  brutes  took  no  more  care  of  the 
eyes  and  limbs  of  those  that  were  passing  than  was 
taken  by  the  hewers  of  fire-wood,  everybody  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  himself,  and  proceed  witli 
extreme  caution.  If  the  Turks  consider  themselves  a 
clean  people,  they  must  surely  have  extraordinary  ideas 
of  cleanliness.  I  have  a  theory  that  all  the  people  in 
this  country  have  a  natural  liking  for  stinks ;  and  the 
reader  will  see  before  long  that  I  had  plentiful  materials 
whereon  to  raise  that  theory.  I  have  even  seen  Franks, 
not  native  to  the  soil,  but  long  habituated  to  its  prac- 
tices, sit  and  smoke  their  pipes  by  the  hour  in  places 
that  absolutely  turned  us  sick  in  a  minute.  On  either 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn  the  unowned  dogs  may  still  be 
called  the  only  scavengers. 

I  had  seen  Sultan  Mahmoud's  tacticos  or  regulars 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  formation,  and  rather 
strange  soldiers  they  were.  In  1828  their  uniforms 
were  half  European  and  half  Oriental.  Those  very 
imperfectly  disciplined  troops,  composed  in  good  part 
of  unformed  striplings,  almost  disappeared  in  the  defen- 
sive war  against  the  Russians,  which  was  terminated  in 
the  summer  of  1829  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  The 
present  regulars  are  composed  of  better  materials,  and 
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are  better  dressed.  With  ihe  exception  of  the  ugly, 
inconvenicnty  and  unhcaltliy  fczz,  or  red  capi  their  uni- 
forms may  now  be  said  to  be  entirely  European.  The 
best  regiments  —  the  Sultan's  guards  —  would  have 
looked  tolerably  neat,  but  for  a  terrible  slovenliness 
about  the  legs  and  feet  All  the  soldiers  were  slip-shod. 
Their  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  evidently  never 
touched  by  brush,  much  less  by  blacking,  were  badly 
made,  and  big  and  clumsy,  and  went  far  to  spoil  their 
whole  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  there  was  a  grand 
field-day  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the 
Sultan  being  present  They  manoeuvred  about  10,000 
men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  performed  a  sham- 
fight,  with  a  crossing  of  bridges,  a  passage  by  boats  or 
pontoons,  &c  A  Swiss  officer  who  was  on  the  ground 
gave  us  but  a  poor  account  of  the  affiur.  Instead  of 
being  mounted  on  his  charger,  as  his  father  Mahmoud 
would  have  been,  the  Sultan  sat  under  a  splendid  tent, 
and  so  looked  on  at  his  ease. 

Of  the  navy  we  saw  a  little  more  than  we  could  see 
of  the  army,  for  the  season  had  come  for  the  short 
annual  trip  down  the  Sea  of  Marmora  out  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  thence  round  the  principal  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  the 
Greeks  of  King  Otho,  yet  belong  to  the  Turks.  A  few 
days  afVer  our  arrival  we  saw  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who 
as  usual  was  a  landsman  and  wholly  ignorant  of  mari- 
time afiairs,  get  under  weigh  with  a  squadron  of  five  or 
six  ships  of  the  line,  three  or  four  frigates,  a  corvette, 
and  two  very  large  brigs.  Most  of  these  vessek  were 
well  modelled,  beautifiil  hulls,  having  been  built  under 
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the  directioQ  of  foreigners.  The  corvette,  built  in 
America  and  purchased  by  the  Sultan,  was  thought  to 
be  as  perfect  a  hull  as  ever  floated.  But  in  all  of  them 
the  rigging,  the  trim,  the  handling  of  the  yards,  the 
setting  of  the  sails,  were  deplorably  bad.     Our  friend 

H said  that  they  were  enough  to  throw  a  sailor 

into  fits.  They  arc  now  very  shy  of  employing  the 
Greeks,  who  make  excellent  mariners.  The  Turks  are 
decidedly  anti-aquatic,  and  they  are  never  kept  long 
enough  afloat  at  a  time  to  learn  anything.  The  Sultan's 
mariners  are  generally  ashore  nine  months  in  the  year, 
or  if  on  shipboard,  it  is  only  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  or  in  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  open  sea  and  on  a 
wind  I  do  not  believe  that  the  squadron  we  saw  take  its 
departure  could  have  kept  its  own  against  three  or  four 
English  or  American  firigates. 

Admiral  Walker  was  ungratefiiUy  used  by  the  Turks. 
So  was  every  European  officer  and  man  of  honour  that 
entered  their  service.  I  never  could  hear  of  one  ex- 
ception. But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  any  adventurer 
repair  hither  with  a  project,  no  matter  how  absurd  it 
may  be,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  a  greater  or  less 
reward.  Many  are  the  lessons  they  have  had,  but  it 
should  seem  that  they  like  to  be  duped  by  impostors. 
The  funds  are  low,  the  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
getting  exhausted,  but  Turkey  is  still  a  land  of  promise 
for  schemers  without  skill  and  charlatans  without  prin- 
ciple. There  was  hardly  a  pasha  but  had  his  pet  man 
of  this  class.  The  total  number  of  the  adventurers 
collected  in  Fera  and  Galata,  and  all  intriguing  against 
one  another,  traducing  one  another,  and  being  in  daily 
humour  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  must  have  been 
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very  considerable.  Tet  all  these  fellows  lived,  all  got 
money  before  they  beat  a  retreat ;  and  when  they  were 
gone,  what  cared  they  for  the  opinion  of  the  Turks,  or 
for  anything  else  ?  Some  of  the  projects  with  which 
diey  had  deluded  and  excited  the  very  highest  men  of 
the  state  were  almost  incredibly  absurd. 

We  underwent  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  in  trying  to 
see  persons  and  things  which  could  not  be  seen  on 
account  of  the  Ramazan.  Wc  walked  up  and  down 
the  Grande  Rue  and  looked  into  the  French  con- 
fectioners, the  French  bonnet-sellers,  the  French  mo- 
distes and  milliners,  the  two  sadly  supplied  booksellers', 
and  the  other  shops,  which  have  become  numerous  in 
the  Grande  Rue,  but  which  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, small,  dingy,  and  very  mean ;  and  when  we 
had  done  this  we  had  pretty  well  exhausted  all  the 
amusements  of  the  place.  The  ladies  did  not  look  so 
well  by  daylight  as  they  had  done  by  night  on  the 
Petit  Champ  des  Morts.  Unlike  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, or  these  its  Christian  suburbs,  had  never  been 
much  noted  for  female  beauty ;  but  twenty  years  ago 
one  used  to  see  some  interesting  young  Greeks,  looking 
picturesque  and  charming  in  their  Eastern  head-dresses 
and  half  Oriental  costumes :  but  the  Greek  ladies  were 
now  nearly  all  dressed  in  the  French  fashion.  The 
Armenian  ladies  belonging  to  the  old  church  still  wore 
the  yashmac,  shalvars,  and  enterres,  dressing  like 
Turkish  women,  and  hobbling  or  waddling  like  them  in 
McHX)cco  boots  without  any  soles,  thrust  into  slippers 
or  papooshes  without  any  heel  or  hind  quarter;  but 
nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  Armenian  serafl&  and  pros- 
traders  who  belongeil  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church,  now  dressed  quite  alia  Franga,  being  bon- 
neted, bustled,  flounced,  and  furbelowed  with  the  best 
of  them.  To  walk  through  these  filthy  streets  with 
garments  of  the  fashionable  longitude  was  no  easy 
matter,  and  in  holding  up  their  dresses  the  Perote 
ladies  made  a  display  of  such  feet  and  ankles  as  I  had 
not  seen  elsewhere.  Some  of  them,  appertaining  to 
young  women,  were  truly  portentous.  I  believe  now, 
as  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  unsightliness  is 
attributable  to  the  use  of  the  tandour.  The  same  pans 
of  ignited  charcoal  which  cause  such  frequent  confla- 
grations and  burn  down  so  many  houses,  swell  the 
ladies'  ankles.  Most  of  these  dames  and  demoiselles 
were  awkward  in  their  new  costume;  and  the  very 
best  of  them,  or  those  who  took  most  care  of  their 
toilet,  looked  like  the  second-rate  fashionables  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  in  France. 

Within  doors  the  time  passed  away  heavily.  It  was 
difficult  to  read  or  write,  or  occupy  oneself  in  any  way, 
for  the  excessive  heat  obliged  us  to  keep  all  our  windows 
open,  and  the  noise  which  came  in  from  the  burying- 
ground  and  the  Grande  Hue  was  stupifying.  Then  the 
mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  I  One  day — the  last  but  one 
of  our  present  term  of  purgatory — we  heard  a  nide 
pipe  and  tabor  in  a  dirty  lane  by  the  side  of  our  resi- 
dence, and,  looking  out  at  our  side  window,  we  saw  a 
dingy  gaunt  Arab  with  a  dancing  bear — a  big  brown 
bear,  from  Mount  Olympus,  as  we  were  told.  We  gave 
the  Arab  a  retaining  fee,  and  kept  him  and  his  bear  for 
a  good  half  hour  under  our  window;  and  the  Arab 
thumped  his  tabor  and  blew  his  pipe,  and  Bruin  danced 
and  gambolled  to  the  mingled  delight  and  terror  of  half 

VOL.  I.  I 
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of  the  children  of  the  quarter  who  collected  in  the  lane, 
and  the  no  less  delight  of  some  large-eyed  Greek  and 
Israelitish  damsels  who  dwelt  m  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lane ;  and  this  was  decidedly  the 
best  amusement  we  had  this  time  up  at  Pera. 

But  even  with  an  Arab  and  a  dancing  bear  the  place 
was  insupportable.  I  could  do  nothing,  and  was  getting 
ill.  The  Ramazan  would  be  soon  over,  but  then  would 
come  the  Bairam,  during  the  three  days  of  which  the 
Osmanlees  would  do  nothing  but  feast  and  visit  among 
themselves ;  and  this  year  the  feast  of  the  Bairam  was 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  long  feast  of  circumcision,  for  the 
Sultan's  eldest  son  had  attained  the  canonical  age,  and 
two  thousand,  or,  as  some  said,  four  thousand,  young 
Mussulmans,  collected  from  far  and  near,  were  to  be 
circumcised  with  him,  and  to  receive  sweetmeats  and 
money  and  dresses  from  the  Padishah.  There  was  no 
saying  how  long  this  festival  might  last,  but  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Turks  would  do  no  manner  of  work, 
and  that  there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to  do  or  to  see 
while  it  lasted.  ^^  But  why  not  $tay  and  see  that  T'  said 
Tonco;  "it  will  be  a  grand  festival— -very  grand;  the 
Sultan  is  going  to  spend  an  immensity  of  money !  It 
will  be  held  there,  over  in  Asia;  the  tents  will  reach 
from  the  barracks  of  Scutari  to  the  end  of  the  cemetery, 
and  farther.  All  the  world  will  go.  There  will  be 
dancing  boys,  and  Turk  and  gipsy  wrestlers,  and 
tumblers,  and  fireworks,  and  blue  lights,  and  half  a  mile 
of  kibab  shops,  and  military  bands,  and  old  Turkish 
music ;  and  then  fancy  the  music  of  four  thousand  little 

boys  under  tents,  all •"     Having  seen  Turkish  feasts 

aforetime,  I  thought  I  could  fancy  all  this,  or  rest  per- 
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fectly  satisfied  with  a  description.  Feeling  that  I  should 
be  seriously  ill  if  I  remained  where  I  was,  I  determined 
to  go  at  once  to  Brusa.  Some  of  the  views  which  had 
brought  me  to  Constantinople  would,  I  thought,  be 
probably  forwarded  if  Sir  Stratford  Canning  were  here. 
Before  leaving  London  Sir  Stratford  had  told  me  that 
he  expected  to  be  at  his  post,  at  the  latest,  towards  the 
end  of  October.  Between  the  present  date  and  that, 
we  might  make  a  good  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
weather  would  soon  be  most  propitious.  Moreover 
there  was  great  and  growing  sickness  in  Constantinople 
and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  rumours  came 
upon  us,  fast  and  thick,  that  cholera,  having  made  a 
destructive  stand  a  little  in  the  interior,  had  marched 
down  to  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  being  thus 
within  only  a  few  more  days'  march  of  us,  must  soon  be 
down  at  Stamboul  the  Well  Defended.  Nay,  there 
were  strong  reports  that  his  scouts  had  already  rciichcd 
our  camp;  as  deserters,  in  the  disguise  of  pseudoSy 
assuredly  had.  It  may  have  been  true,  or  the  contrary, 
but  two  days  before  we  packed  up  our  portmanteaux  a 
very  lively  doctor  of  the  place  told  us  that  down  below, 
at  Tophana,  three  or  four  Turks  were  dead  of  cholera, 
and  that  he  himself  that  very  afternoon  had  seen  and 
attended  an  unmistakeable  case  of  cholera — real,  genuine, 
Asiatic  spasmodic  cholera.  Our  friend  B.  T.,  who  was 
lodged  with  us,  and  wto  going  to  Brusa  with  us  (if  he 
could),  looked  glum  and  not  at  all  lovingly  at  the  hekim 
bashi ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  remembering,  when 
the  doctor  had  departed,  that  he  was  one  who  occa- 
sionally drew  the  long  bow ;  and  we  further  kept  up  his 
spirits  (for    the  poor  fellow  was    sadly  reduced  by  a 
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activity  of  steam  navigation  in  these  seas,  which,  with 
their  strong  currents  setting  one  way  and  their  Etesian 
winds  steadily  blowing  from  the  same  quarter,  so  much 
need  such  a  means  of  communication.  I  have  known 
sailing  vessels  to  be  kept  off  the  coast  of  Troy  for  six 
and  even  for  nine  weeks,  without  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting through  the  Dardanelles.  I  once  counted  nearly 
a  hundred  sail,  of  all  flags,  lying  huddled  together,  and 
waiting  for  a  wind.  What  would  they  not  have  paid 
for  the  services  of  a  few  steam-tugs  to  tow  them  through 
the  straits?  In  the  summer  of  1828  I  came  up  from 
Gallipoli  on  the  Propontis  to  Constantinople  in  the  old 
Hilton  Jolifie,  the  very  first  steam  vessel  that  was  seen 
on  these  waters  or  within  the  Dardanelles.  Now,  such 
vessels  are  constantly  coming  in  or  going  out  of  port, 
some  few  of  them  being  navigated  and  managed  by 
Turks.  Now  the  Turkish  capital  has  regular  com- 
nmnication  by  steam  with  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
fodr  or  five  times  a  month,  with  Galatz  and  the  Danube 
three  or  four  times  a  month,  with  Odessa  three  times  a 
month,  with  Salonica  six  times  a  month,  with  Smyrna 
eight  times  a  month,  with  Syria  (Beirout)  once  a  month, 
with  Egypt  (Alexandria)  once  a  month,  with  France 
(Marseilles)  four  times  a  month,  with  Trieste  twice  a 
month,  and  with  England  (Soutliampton)  once  a  month.* 

*  Efforts  have  been  made  in  newspapers  to  exaggerate  the  increase  of  the 
Ottoman  steam  navy.  The  few  words  in  the  text  state  pretty  accurately 
the  amount  of  steam  traffic  in  the  summer  of  1847.  llio  list  was  given  to 
mo  by  an  English  mcrcliant  of  the  place.  I  sliall  notice  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  tlie  amoimt  of  steam  force  belonging  to  the  Sultan's  navy.  It  is 
very  small,  even  as  comiiarcd  with  tlio  national  stcam-sliips  the  Russians 
have  in  the  niack  Sea  alone.  It  is  to  bo  understood  that  the  trading 
steamers  spoken  of  in  Uie  text  belonged  principally  to  foreigners,  and  were 
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Some  of  the  steamers  employed  on  these  services  are 
very  large,  fine,  commodious  vessels,  and  they  nearly 
aU  touch  and  land  goods  and  passengers  at  various  inter- 
mediate ports,  thus  opening  new  trades,  connecting  place 
with  place,  and  all  of  them  with  the  capital,  which^ 
antecedently  to  this  active  steam  navigation,  was,  in  a 
manner,  disjointed  from  its  provinces  and  dependencies. 
For  example,  the  steamers  which  run  to  Trebizond  call 
at  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Samsoun,  and  (now  and  then)  at 
other  towns  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine,  the 
names  of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  the  European 
merchant  a  few  years  ago.  If  the  Sultan's  orders  for 
making  a  good  high  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum 
and  the  Persian  frontier  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
there  might  have  been  by  this  time  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia. 
The  Smyrna  steamers  mostly  stop  to  land  goods  or  pas- 
sengers at  Gallipoli  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  toMm 
of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  and  sometimes  at  Fhocea,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  boats  which  run  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  stop  at  Syra  and  at  other  trading 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  some  of  which  belong  to 
King  Otho  and  some  to  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  Among 
them  all  a  continual  movement  is  kept  up :  the  number 
of  passengers — Osmanlees,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Franks  of  all  nations,  must, 


under  the  English,  Froncli,  I^iissian,  and  Austrian  flags.  In  the  Annter 
seaaon  the  trade  fell  off,  steamers  then  rarely  going  into  the  Black  8ca.  In 
the  followint;  spring  and  simnncr  of  1848,  (ho  revohiHoiis  and  the  ammy- 
(juenlly  declining  oonunercc  of  Kuio|to  tsully  diiniuibhcd  the  froiiuency  of 
oommunication. 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  (counting  all  these  steam- 
vessels),  be  a  very  high  number  indeed.  The  Turks, 
who  are  nearly  all  and  always  deck-passengers,  take  up 
very  little  room,  and  do  not  care  about  being  crowded : 
they  spread  a  rug  or  mat  upon  deck,  cross  their  legs  under 
them,  and  so  sit  quietly  through  the  day :  at  night  they 
inerely  put  a  pillow  or  cushion  under  their  heads,  stretch 
out  their  legs  on  the  rug  or  mat,  and,  drawing  a  coverlet 
over  them,  take  their  repose.  Three  hundred — four 
hundred — is  no  unusual  lot  to  be  thus  brought  down  in 
one  steamer  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  numbers  carried 
back  were  less,  and  were  said  to  be  still  ou  tlie  decrease. 
Many  of  the  provincialists  stayed  at  Constantinople  in 
spite  of  teskerte  which  enjoined  their  return  to  their 
own  districts.  A  little  bribery  got  over  this  difficulty, 
and  they  were  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  the  careless 
Turkish  police  in  the  Mussulman  multitude  of  the 
capital. 

,  On  the  whole  this  increase  of  movement  denoted 
progress,  and  the  signs  of  it  which  came  under  our  eye 
this  morning  somewhat  cheered  our  drooping  spirits  and 
rendered  our  long  detention  less  tedious  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.     At  8  o'clock  we  were  off. 
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Journey  (o  Bnua  —  Gulf  of  Moadania  —  The  Town  of  Ghio  or  Ghemlik 

—  Kir-Yftni  —  Greek  Hospitality  —  Greek   Monastery  —  Agriculturo 

—  Dinner  and  clean  Lodging  —  A  Toilette  in  the  Garden  with  Iloraos 
and  Mules  —  English  Farm  at  Tualar  —  Monsieur  Charles,  the  Belgian 
Tailor,  Hotel-keeper,  and  Traveller  —  The  Road  —  Village  of  Omer- 
Bey  —  Sad  Depopulation  —  Mount  Olympus  —  Arrival  at  Brusa  — 
ComforUble  Hotel  —  Old  Friends  —  The  English  Consul  at  Brusa  — 
Mr.  R.  Thomson  —  John  Zohrab. 

By  the  time  our  Turkish  steamer  was  gliding  past  the 
Princes'  Islands  I  felt  a  renewal  of  health.  The  day 
was  most  beautiful,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  the  blue 
Propontis  without  a  billow.  We  were  soon  under  tlie 
mountains  and  bold  headlands  of  Asia  Minor,  inhaling 
the  breath  and  scenting  the  perfume  of  their  pines, 
cypresses,  and  myrtles.  At  about  noon  we  rounded  the 
Posidium  Promontory,  now  called  *  Cape  Break  Nose ' 
{Bo9-boumUj  upon  which  many  a  country  vessel  has 
broken  her  nose,)  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Moudania, 
the  scenery  continuing  bold  and  fine,  although  the 
mountains  were  brown,  bare,  and  burnt,  and  the  slopes 
exhibited  no  traces  of  cultivation,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of 
human  hcabitation.  Within  the  cape  old  Arganthonius 
towered  to  a  majestic  height,  sandalled  with  myrtles, 
and  crowned  with  pines.  As  we  advanced,  we  saw 
the  town  of  Moudania  and  three  or  four  villages  on 
our  right,  and  four  small  villages  on  our  left,  with  their 
groups  of  cypresses  about  them.   At  the  end  of  the  Gulf, 
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(anciently  named  the  Nicsean,)  on  the  southern  sunny 
shore,  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  town  of  Ohio,  or 
in  Turkish  Ghemlik,  showed  out  very  picturesquely,  in 
part  running  along  the  shore,  and  in  part  rising  up  the 
hills,  green  with  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and 
the  myrtle.     At  3  p.m.   we  landed.    We,   with  Mr. 

J for  our  guide,  went  to  a  khan,  which  had  been 

recently  built  by  the  sea-side.  New  as  those  bare, 
utterly  unfurnished  lodging  rooms  were,  we  saw  on  the 
whitewashed  walls  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  bugs ;  there  was  a  stench  worse  than  that 
we  had  left  behind  us  in  Fera ;  there  was  a  ditch,  or 
stagnating  water-course,  under  the  very  windows,  and  at 
a  little  distance  began  the  bogs  and  swamps  which  gene- 
rate the  noted  malaria  of  Ghio.  We  did  at  last,  what 
we  ought  to  have  done  first — ^we  looked  up  a  Greek  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  vice-consul  or  agent  to  the  English  consul 
at  Brusa,  taking  more  especial  care  of  our  Ionian  Greek 
subjects,  who  frequent  this  little  port  with  small  crafl, 
and  at  times  in  considerable  numbers.  His  name  was 
Giovanni  Vitalis — Vitale,  or  Vitalis,  appearing  to  be 
the  family  name  taken  up  by  everybody  that  wants 
one  but  his  common  designation,  and  that  by  which 
he  was  known,  and  indeed  famed  all  over  the  country, 
was  Kir-Yani,  or  Mr.  John.  He  received  us  most 
kindly,  would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  the  khan, 
saying  that  he  never  allowed  any  English  gentlemen  to 
do  so ;  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  last  pipe,  he 
insisted  upon  conducting  us  all  three,  and  forthwith,  to 
his  own  abode.  The  interior  of  the  town,  or  all  the 
lower  portion  of  it,  was  incredibly  foul  and  filthy.  In 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  and  very  confined  main  street 
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there  was  one  toDg  deposit  of  mud,  over  which  the 
Datives  were  smoking  their  tchibouques  with  a  tranquil 
and  complacent  air.  Kir-Tani*8  dwelling-house  was 
under  repair,  but  he  took  us  to  a  sort  of  half-fiurm-house 
half-silk-fiu^tory,  and  there  entertained  us  most  hospi- 
tably. Having  refreshed  ourselvesy  we  walked  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  terminated  imper- 
ceptibly in  houses  farther  and  then  farther  apart^  each 
standing  in  a  garden  well  walled  in.  At  one  of  the 
doors  were  some  good-looking  good-natured  Greeks — 
the  women  being  decidedly  pretty  and  Orientally 
dressed, — who  would  take  us  into  their  garden,  and 
make  us  taste  their  ripe  figs,  still  on  the  trees,  and  their 
best  raki.  Both  were  excellent ;  the  liquor  when  diluted 
was  first-rate  drink  for  keeping  away  malaria,  and  neu- 
tralising the  effects  of  the  noxious  evening  vapour,  which 
was  now  slowly  curling  along  the  plain  beneath,  blue,  and 
beautiful  in  motion  as  in  colour,  like  the  insidious  serpent 
that  it  is.  A  fountain  sent  out  a  cool,  sparkling,  co- 
pious stream  in  one  corner  of  the  little  garden ;  and  in 
another  corner  was  a  flattish,  open  wooden  vessel  or  tray, 
some  twelve  feet  by  six,  containing  rich,  beautiful  wax, 
taken  from  hives  close  at  hand,  and  laid  out  to  blanch  in 
the  sun  and  breeze.  Without  any  chemistry  the  wax  had 
become  almost  white.  On  leaving  these  cheerful  people 
we  ascended  the  hills  which  rise  above  the  town  to  the 
north,  towards  one  of  the  two  formerly  famous  MonastirSj 
stopping  often  on  the  way  to  admire  the  fine  views  of  the 
Gulf  and  enclosing  mountains,  and  to  notice  a  few  traces 
of  ruins  which  might  have  been  of  a  classical  era.  Like 
so  many  other  establishments  of  the  sort,  the  Monastir 
was  now  nothing  but  a  farm.     There  were  no  caloyers 
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here,  any  more  than  at  the  other  one.     The  Greek 
priest,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  children, 
seemed  to  do  the  duty  of  a  parish  minister.     He  was 
brother  to  the  wife  of  our  Ghemlik  host,  and  a  good- 
looking,  honestrfaced  man,  very  attentive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  his  lands,  and  eager  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 
He  too  had  a  cool  fountain  flowing  and  sparkling  in  a 
corner  of  his  garden.     The  greater  part  of  the  Mo- 
nastir  was  in   a  shattered  condition;   but  the  views 
from  that  eminence  at  sunset  were  exceedingly  lovely. 
The  fresh,  green,  carefully  cut-back  and  carefully  wa- 
tered mulberry-trees  denoted  that  a  good  deal  of-  silk 
was  produced  at  Ghemlik.     It  is  the   mulberry-tree 
that  they  cultivate  best  in  all  this  south-western  part  of 
the  Fashalik  of  Brusa.     The  olive-trees  were  numerous 
and  good,  but  not  yet  of  sufficient  age>  and  not  at  all 
judiciously  treated.     They  were  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether ;  they  sadly  wanted  thinning.     On  another  de- 
tached ridge  or  platform,  above  the  village  to  the  east, 
but  far  below  the  summits  of  the  backing  hills,  were  the 
remains  of  an  old  Turkish  castle,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  and  having 
once  been  the  stronghold  and  den  of  a  succession  of 
tyrannical  Dere-Beys,  or  lords  of  valleys.     The  Greeks 
of  the  place  have  fearful  traditions  of  these  independent, 
unruly   chiefs,   who,   not  a  century  ago,  bearded  the 
Padishah,  though  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Stamboul. 
As  the  owls  began  to  flit  about  we  descended  from  the 
Monastir  to  Kir-Yani's  abode,  and  there  dined  in  a 
room  used  for  silk  throwing,  and  which  was  120  feet 
long  by  40  feet  in  breadth.     Our  hostess  was  rather  in- 
commoded, for  yesterday  she  went  to  visit  one  of  her 
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husband's  little  farms,  and,  coming  home  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  her  naughty  mule  shied  and  threw  her, 
maugre  her  man's  saddle  and  masculine  seat  But^ 
lame  though  she  was,  she  had  exerted  herself  to  make 
us  comfortable  at  board  and  bed ;  and  she  was  kind  and 
cheerfiil,  which  always  means  polite,  and  her  children 
were  exemplary  in  tranquillity.  Bedsteads  are  rarely 
seen  beyond  Constantinople,  and  (except  in  Frank 
houses)  they  are  not  often  seen  there.  Our  beds  were 
spread  on  a  matting,  on  the  floor,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  spacious,  airy  hall,  in  which  we  had  dined,  which 
had  many  windows,  but  no  casements  or  glass ;  but  the 
beds  were  sweet  and  clean,  smelling  of  the  aroma  of 
the  hills,  and  were  quite  soft  enough,  and  so  we  slept 
well.  Although  the  stable  was  under  one  portion  of 
our  apartment,  and  the  kitchen  under  another,  we  had 
no  foul  smells,  no  mosquitoes,  no  insects  of  any  kind, 
no  yelling  of  Fera  dogs,  no  clattering  on  the  stone 
streets,  no  screams  of  *  Yangin  Var :'  the  horses  under- 
neath were  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and  even  the  naughty 
mule  (so  ill-behaved  yesterday  evening)  was  a  discreet 
beast  to-night     It  was  being  in  paradise. 

We  were  up  again  at  day-break.  We  made  our 
toilette  out  in  the  garden  or  mulberry-ground,  where 
there  was  another  most  sparkling  fountain  pouring  out 
a  light  and  deliciously  cool  water,  and  under  the  spout 
was  an  immensely  large,  well  fashioned,  earthen  vase 
(such  as  they  once  made  in  these  parts,  and  now  make 
no  longer),  which  caught  part  of  the  water,  and  very 
evidently  serve<l  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  The  rest 
of  the  pure  stream  found  its  way  into  little  trenches  and 
fbrrowSy  and  watered  the  low  growing  umlberry- trees. 
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While  I  was  washing  on  one  side  of  this  capacious 
earthen  vessel,  a  horse  of  the  house,  and  then  another 
horse,  and  then  a  mule  (the  naughty  animal),  came  and 
took  their  cool  morning  draught  out  of  the  vase  at  the 
opposite  side.  We  stared  at  one  another, — but  did  not 
quarrel. 

In  the  yard  of  the  khan  a  general  onslaught  was 
made  upon  us  for  backshish.  We  had  ordered  horses  for 
Brusa,  but  as  they  were  slow  in  coming  we  took  another 
stroll  through  the  commercial  part  of  the  town.  Dirty 
it  was,  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  place,  which  had  been 
described  to  me  by  everybody  at  Constantinople  as  a 
most  wretched  hole,  having  nothing  to  interest  the 
traveller,  I  found  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  I 
had  ever  seen  in  Turkey.  When  we  had  travelled  a 
little  farther  even  its  filth  seemed  cleanliness.  If  they 
would  but  drain  a  little  and  get  rid  of  malaria,  people 
might  live  well  here.  As  matters  stood  there  seemed 
to  us  to  be  a  bien-^tre  and  consequent  cheerfulness 
among  the  Greek  part  of  the  population.  These  people 
were  incomparably  milder  and  better  favoured  than  the 
Greeks  over  in  Stamboul ;  they  were  more  like  my 
old  friends  of  the  true  classical  Ionia.  The  Greek 
matrons  of  these  parts  are  very  prolific  The  place  was 
swarming  with  Greek  children.  Kir-Yani  took  the 
entire  population  to  be  a  good  bit  above  three  thousand : 
of  these  very  few  were  Armenians,  and  still  fewer  Turks 
— there  were  only  fifteen  Osmanlee  families.  There 
was,  however,  a  Turkish  Agha  or  governor,  who  kept 
his  state  in  some  shabby  wooden  kiosks,  built  within 
and  upon  the  solid  stone  walls  of  the  old  Dere-Bey's 
castle,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  Tanzimaut,  exercised  a 
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tfnumy  orcr  die  CkribtttUi  B^qrahs — a  ftuted  aEnd 
ffttjf  bat  yet  a  griodiDK  or  piine<ai|K^riiig  tjnuuijy 
agpuMt  wbidi  bold  Kir-Taoiy  itraiig;  in  bk  ▼iee-eoBsabr 
fi^itM,  did  often  aet  bk  &ee.  A  jonng  GredL  girl, 
with  a  fliwifil  Ibee  and  namc^  tbe  &ir  Etqihrasyne^ 
oftired  Of  fur  aale  a  few  eoin%  but  tb^  were  of  tbe 
Lower  Empire — mere  dnmpiL  Tbe  antiqoe  mine  of 
Gbio  bad  been  eibansted.  Cins — ^wbidi  tbe  Gredcs 
bare  eomtptedinto  Gbio— bad  at  one  time  riraDed  tbe 
ipk»dour  of  Nic»a  and  Nieomedia,  and  like  diem,  and 
io  many  otber  iair  eides  of  Bitbynia,  it  bad  beoi 
plundered  and  tben  bomed  by  the  Grotba,  at  die  time 
of  their  aeeond  expedition  in  the  third  centory. 

Our  old  friend  II.  T luul  especially  recom- 

mcndcil  us  to  the  care  of  a  very  odd  and  amusing 
fellow  who  kept  an  hotel  at  Brusa,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  had  come  down  to  Ghem- 
lik  on  the  look-out  for  travellers — for  he  had  a  rival 
under  Olympus,  who  ran  him  as  hard  as  opposition 
stage-coaches  used  to  run  one  another  in  England. 
Monsieur  Charles  (such  was  the  only  name  he  was  ever 
known  by  in  Turkey)  got  us  our  horses  at  last,  and 
having  strapped  our  baggage  upon  one  sorry  beast,  we 
mounted  upon  two  others  of  the  like  description,  and 
preceded  by  a  mounted  Turkish  suridji,  and  followed 
by  Monsieur  Charles,  who,  with  his  long  legs,  bestrode 
a  pony  from  the  mountains  that  was  almost  as  droll  as 
himself,  we  jogged  out  of  Ghemlik,  and  with  consider- 
able ^clat,  at  about  8  am.  Although  recommended 
so  to  do  we  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  the  immense 
farm  of  Tuzlar,  whereon  an  English  commercial  Trip- 
tolemus  of  Constantinople  had  been  experimentalizing. 
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We  reserved  it  as  a  treat  on  our  return.  A  fter  cross- 
ing a  foul  ditch,  and  then  the  little  river  Ascanius, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaea,  and  might 
easily  be  made  to  drain  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
Lake,  and  to  convert  broad  pestilential  swamps  into 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  very  richest,  most  productive 
land,  we  came  to  a  horribly  rough  stone  bridge  going 
to  ruin  and  having  no  parapets,  nothing  to  prevent  one 
from  falling  into  the  foetid  bog  and  sluggish  water  be- 
neath. To  the  left  of  our  road,  or  rough  path,  were  the 
detached  mosque  and  the  crumbling  bouse  of  the  small 
Mussulman  village  of  Enghurgik.  We  then  b^an  to 
ascend  a  ridge  of  hills,  leaving  on  our  left,  far  above 
our  heads,  and  quite  out  of  sight,  the  large  village 
of  Omer-Bey,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  Turks. 
At  a  short  distance  there  was  another  village  en- 
tirely occupied  by  Armenians.  Where  they  can,  the 
three  inimical  races  keep  apart ;  and  where — as  more 
frequently  happens  —  they  cannot  do  this,  but  are 
obliged  to  live  together  in  the  same  villages  or  towns, 
there  is  no  fellowship  or  sociability  among  them,  each 
hating  the  other  two,  and  the  Greeks  always  being 
ready  to  join  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians,  and 
the  Armenians  to  join  them  against  the  Greeks.  And 
yet,  some  Paris  philosopher  having  put  the  notion  into 
his  head,  Heschid  Fasha  was  dreaming  about  amalga- 
mation! If  the  Christian  Bayahd  of  the  two  rival 
sects  could  forego  their  animosities  and  unite,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  might  walk  die  Mussulmans  out 
of  a  great  part  of  the  empire  to-morrow;  but  there 
is  no  more  chance  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  than 
there  is  of  the  ftision  of  the  three. 
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Having  crossed  a  pretty  lofty  ridge  we  descended  to 
a  guard  and  coffee-house,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green 
declivity,  and  with  a  few  green  trees  about  it.  As  our 
slow  horses  walked,  it  was  at  the  distance  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  from  Ghemlik.  We  dismounted  to 
tchibouque  and  coffee.  Crossing  another  and  a  loftier 
ridge,  we  came  in  about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to 
another  guard  and  coffee-house ;  and,  doing  in  ^^  Tur- 
key as  the  Turkeys  does  '*  (as  good  Mrs.  Consul  W 

used  to  say),  we  again  dismounted  to  pipe  and  coffee. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  reason  for  these  halts. 
The  policemen,  or  irregular  soldiery  who  occupy  the 
guard  also  keep  the  coffee-house,  and  derive  their  chief 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  coffee.  No  traveller, 
unless  he  be  a  pauper  or  a  wandering  dervish,  passes 
these  stations  without  dropping  a  few  paras,  whether  he 
take  the  tiny  cup  of  coffee  or  not  And  these  Turks 
deserved  the  wayfarer's  contributions,  for,  although 
they  seldom  moved  a  hundred  yards  from  their  several 
stations,  they  managed,  some  how  or  another,  to  keep 
the  country  pretty  clear  of  robbers.  We  then  rode 
over  a  lower  but  a  very  rough  ridge,  and  in  about 
another  hour  and  a  half  dismounted  at  another  guard 
and  coffee-house,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  group  of 
plane-trees,  which  afforded  a  delightful  refuge  from  the 
now  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Under  one  of  the  groups 
of  trees  were  threfe  Turkish  women  with  portentous 
yashmacs,  thick,  opaque,  and  rigidly  closed,  sitting  on 
their  heels  and  staring  at  us  through  their  eye-holes. 
We  breakfasted  upon  some  caviar,  black  olives,  and 
bread.  Another  tiny  cup  of  coffee  set  us  on  the  road 
again,    "powerftilly  refreshed.**      I  call   that  a  road 
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which  road  was  none ;  it  was  a  rough  track,  not  made 
by  engineering  or  by  man's  labour,  but  worn  by  the 
passage  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  water- 
courses in  the  rainy  seabons — worn  into  the  soil  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  being,  in  some  places,  six  or 
more  feet  deep,  and  in  others  an  irregular  guUey  of 
much  greater  depth.  Yet,  in  the  summer  time,  aru- 
bas,  or  rude  waggons  of  the  country,  contrive  to  pass 
and  repass,  and  the  journey  has  even  been  performed 
by  Frank  carriages.  In  the  winter  I — but  its  state  then 
will  be  described  on  our  return.  Not  a  village,  not  a 
hamlet  is  there  upon  it  until  you  reach  Dcmirdcsh  I 
Nor,  although  there  are  some  charming  dells,  and 
many  beautiful  hill-sides  partially  wooded,  and  covered 
with  green  pasture,  and  looking  like  English  parks,  we 
saw  no  distant  village  except  a  large  one,  high  up  the 
hills  on  our  right,  called  Scj  Gazi,  fani^d  for  its  corn 
cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  Turks,  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  prosperous  and  very  good  people. 
There  is  fine  corn  land  enough  to  support  fifty  such  vil- 
lages if  it  were  only  taken  into  cultivation.  Our  little 
party  had  been  joined  by  a  good-natured  Greek  peasant 
of  Demirdesh,  and  by  a  sulky  Armenian  who  had  cx)me 
from  the  forest  of  Belgrade ;  but  in  our  long  ride  we 
scarcely  met  a  living  soul,  or  saw  a  living  creature  ex- 
cept the  lizard  and  cicala.  From  the  coffee-house  at 
which  we  had  last  reposed,  we  sloped  towards  the  broad, 
verdant,  beautiful  plain  of  Brusa,  and  soon  saw  the  dark 
cypress  groves  and  the  uncountable  tall  white  minarets 
of  the  first  capital  of  Osnian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian 
or  Bithynian  Olympus.  The  sublime  masses  of  that 
mountain  rose  right  before  us,  invested  with  a  mantle  of 
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woaderfU  Unep  Mmdwtarttd  nmad  the  ikoiiUcn  widi  m 
waaf^tmhrtrj  ma^  wkidi  ws  let  drop  at  oar  appraadi. 
TW  eye  took  ia  the  irfiole  of  OiyiDpoB  from  hi  lovat 
lot^to  its  opiiKHt  mnmiL  The  eleratioD  is  oohr  7000 
Unf^itkt  tttt  %  but  yoo  tee  it  aflL  The  momituii  W?^f<j 
90  jutu  that  we  thnngjit  we  dioold  be  in  Bnsa  in  half 
an  hoar.  It  took  m  nearly  two  horns  to  get  thither. 
The  Greek  riDage  of  Demirdesh  is  laige  and  Tery 
pojmloiii^  but  we  approadied  it  by  crossing  a  perfeet 
ekMiea ;  and  in  the  main  street  we  rode  throng  deq> 
nnck  and  dodi  which  was  aDowed  to  aocnmolate  and 
poison  the  air ;  although  at  a  very  triflii^  expense  of  time 
and  bboor  it  might  have  been  carried  down  the  slope  to 
the  plain,  and  have  been  there  kept  for  manure.  As  we 
stopped  at  a  backal's  to  taste  some  of  the  wine  of  the 
district,  the  stench  was  insupportable  to  our  nostrilsi 
the  filth  in  the  street  evaporating  and  fermenting  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun. 

Carefully  shunning  the  rou^  broken  bridges,  where 
the  deficiency  of  an  arch  is  often  supplied  by  stems  of 
trees,  and  mere  poles  loosely  tied  together  and  laid 
across  the  gap,  we  forded  three  or  four  streams,  which 
are  fed  by  Mount  Olympus,  and  become  terrible  tor- 
rents in  winter  and  spring.  We  rode  through  a  green 
shady  lane,  where  the  trees  were  so  thick  and  over- 
arching tliat  we  could  see  nothing  beyond  them  or  above 
tliem  except  patches  of  blue  sky ;  and,  emerging  firom 
til  is  green  avenue,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  quiet 
tlioroughly  Oriental  city,  which  we  entered  after  passing 
a  ruined  minaret,  a  deserted  mosque  (whose  broad  low 
dome  was  covered  witli  long  waving  grass),  and  a 
Turkish    bath,    which    had    once    been    spacious    and 
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splendid,  but  was  now  even  more  dilapidated  than  the 
mosque  and  minaret  Thus  (ihe  first  things  that  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Brusa  were  ruins,  sad,  dishonoured 
ruins,  with  rubbish  and  dimg-heaps  outside  and  un- 
namable  filth  within — and  ruins  not  of  ancient  date,  not 
of  Greek  or  Christian  edifices,  but  of  buildings  sacred 
to  the  religion  of  Maliomet  and  the  usages  of  Mussul- 
mans! 

The  paving  of  the  Brusa  streets  was  rough,  perilously 
slippery,  and  very  like  what  we  had  left  behind  us  in 
Galata  and  Fera ;  there  seemed  also  to  be  an  equally 
numerous  colony  of  mangy,  yelling  dogs,  who  greeted 
our  arrival  with  a  grand  chorus.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted,  in  justice  to  the  unowned  curs  of  the  capital  of 
Osman,  that   they  soon  got  acquainted  with  us,  and 
hardly  ever  made  any  noise  at  night     At  about  three 
o'clock  in   the   afternoon  we  safely  took  feet  out  of 
stirrup  at  the  door  of  the  "  Hotel  de  Bcllcvuc,"  for  so 
M.  Charles  had  named  his  locanda,  in  bold  defiance  of 
the  fact  that  one  could  see  scarcely  anything  from  the 
house.     But  M.  Charles  himself  was  worth  more  than  a 
fine  prospect     Though  slow  in  speech,  and  as  phleg- 
matic in  manners  as  a  Dutch  skipper,  he  was  fond  of 
talking ;  and  he  had  amused  us  well  nigh  all  the  way 
from   the   Gulf  of  Moudania  to   the   foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  by  making  his  unsophisticated  remarks  on 
men  and  things,  and  by  relating  his  travels,  adventures, 
and  misadventures.     Though  but  a  young  man  he  had 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  East     He  had  always  had 
a  passion  for  rambling.     He  was  a  Flamand  by  birth, 
and  a  tailor  by  original  profession.     When  scarcely  ten 
years  old  he  ran  away  from  home  to  see  the  greatness 
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Mad  waaden  ct  Aatwerp ;  Mad  wkile  yet  a  boy  ht 
waadend  all  orer  the  diilYKte  and  regioiis  whidi  bov 
eooftitiite  the  kiD^doin  of  King  Leopold  L  Tailariiv 
if  ledeofary^  and  has  ever  been  eoosidered  *^nielan- 
cfaoUe''  (fee  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Qiarles  Lamb), 
but  AL  Charles  had  taken  it  op  as  the  best  means  of 
trarelUng  orer  the  world ;  and  he  was  as  merry  as  a 
tinker.  When  he  east  about  him  tor  some  ealling  whidi 
mi^  be  exerdsed  peripateticaUy,  he  took  ooonsel  of 
many  friends.  ^  Man  ami,^  said  his  best  adviser,  an 
old  Belgian  tailor,  ^^  man  ami,  aoec  des  aigmUts  ei  une 
poire  de  eUeaux  an  va  au  baut  du  numde  / "  So  M. 
Charles  became  a  tdlor,  and  since  then  had  he  not 
made  gannents  in  France  and  Italy,  in  Algiers^  Bona, 
Tunis,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Smjrma,  Constantinople,  Tre- 
bizond,  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  Stamboul  again,  and  Bnisa? 

All  the  while  we  were  with  them  Monsieur  Charles 
and  his  wife  made  us  exceedingly  comfortable,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  houses  are  constructed  in  this 
country,  the  very  limited  nature  of  the  market  for  pro- 
visions, and  their  own  narrow  means.  We  had  all  the 
house  to  ourselves  for  a  month,  no  other  traveller 
coming  near.  Our  rooms  were  sweet  and  clean,  the 
beds  admirable,  and  totally  without  vermin  ;  there  were 
no  mosquitoes  to  speak  of,  and  if  there  had  been  we  had 
good  mcjsquito  curtains  to  our  beds ;  there  were  none  of 
those  horrible  Pera  night  and  morning  noises  in  the 
street;  the  dogs,  as  I  have  said,  were  discreet;  and 
generally  all  through  the  four-and-twenty  hours  we  were 
nearly  as  quiet  in  the  Hotel  de  Bellevue  as  we  could 
have  been  at  the  top  of  Olympus.  The  contrast  was 
mosf  reviving. 
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Wc  had  society  too  at  Brusa,  and  might  easily  have 
had  more.  The  English  Consul  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  the  brother  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever  knew,  my  still 

lamented  friend  J,  S j  who  died  at  Smyrna  of  the 

endemic  fever  in  1828,  while  I  was  near  dying  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  French  Consul  was  an  acquaintance 
of  the  same  date,  as  was  also  Mr.  R.  T . 

But  the  greatest  resource  of  all,  our  choicest,  most 
useful  companion,  our  best  '^  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  was  John  Zohrab,  one  of  the  sons  of  my  old 
friend  Constantino  Zolirab,  who  had  now  been  lying  for 
some  years  in  the  wild,  lonely  Christian  cemetery,  high 
up  the  flank  of  Olympus,  but  whose  memory  I  cherished, 
and  shall  cherish  until  I  am  laid  as  low  and  cold  as  he. 
When  I  was  in  Turkey  before,  John  was  at  school  in 
England.  We  met  for  the  first  time  at  Brusa,  chez 
M.  Charles,  and  from  that  hour  we  were  inseparable. 
He  was  the  true  son  of  his  father,  open-hearted,  open- 
handed,  courageous,  fearless,  cheerfrd,  with  a  flow  of 
spirits  that  never  knew  an  ebb ;  most  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  familiar  with  the  Turks  and 
all  their  notions  and  feelings,  full  of  a  rich  vein  of 
humour,  an  admirable  narrator  of  stories,  and  assm*edly 
the  best  drogoman  that  ever  traveller  met  Many  pages 
of  my  journal  would  have  been  blank  but  for  John 
Zohrab,  who  did  for  me  in  Asia  Minor  what  his  &ther 
had  done  for  me  at  Stamboul  twenty  years  ago. 

We  proceeded  leisurely.  I  was  anxious  tlioroughly 
to  examine  the  great  plain  of  Bnisa,  and  particularly 
its  rural  economy,  which  no  traveller  that  I  knew  of 
had  as  yet  done.     It  was  the  most  fertile,  and  reputed 
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to  be  the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  part  of 
the  great  Fashalik,  and  the  Fashalik  of  Brusa  was,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  richest  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  tlie  best  governed.  To  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  new  system  of  administration  I  could  not 
choose  a  better  spot,  or  one  so  favourable  to  the  re- 
formers; for,  being  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
capital^  it  was,  in  a  manner,  under  their  eye.  If  any- 
where in  Asia  Minor  one  could  expect  to  find  tlie 
humane  principles  of  the  Tanzimaut  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  here ;  if  anywhere  justice  was  impar- 
tially administered  between  Mussulman  and  Christian, 
industry  protected,  and  the  Bayah  farmer  secured  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  it  would 
be  here.  If  the  Tanzimaut  was  a  dead  letter  at  Brusa, 
what  must  it  be  in  other  parts  7 

I  had  on  the  spot  excellent  opportunities,  and  the 
best  possible  means  of  pursuing  my  inquiry,  and  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  life  on  the  road  and  the 
field,  in  the  bazaar  and  the  merchant's  khan,  and  with 
the  familiar  in-door  life  of  all  classes.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  systematizing  the  facts  I  collected  or  the 
remarks  I  made.  It  will  not  only  be  easier  to  me,  but 
also,  I  think,  pleasanter  to  the  reader,  to  continue  the 
narrative  form,  and  to  give  the  facts  and  observations  in 
the  natural  order  in  which  they  occurred. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Bnisa  —  The  Bazaars  —  avility  of  the  Turks  —  Moutons  DonSs  — 
Poverty  and  Decay  —  The  last  Night  of  Bamazan  —  The  Feast  of 
Bairam  —  Kiosk  of  the  Sultan  —  The  Great  Der^  and  its  Bridges  — 
Filth !  —  Silk  Factories  — ^^  Amazing  number  of  Mosques  —  Wretched 
State  of  the  Villages  in  the  Plain  of  Brusa  —  The  Brusa  Baths  — 
Tchekgirgh^  the  Cheltenham  of  Turkey  —  John  Zohrab*s  Farm,  or  the 
Chiftlik  of  Hadji  Uaivat  —  Execrable  Roads  and  splendid  Chesnut 
Trees  —  Fountain  of  Kara-Bunk  —  A  marvellous  Com  Mill  —  Intro- 
duction of  Potatoes  —  The  curse  of  fixed  Maximum  Prices  —  The 
dreadful  Famine^f  1846  —  The  Cultivation  of  Rice  prohibited  —  The 
Tanamaut  —  Squirrels  —  Village  of  Sousourluk  —  Industrious  Qreek 
Farmers  —  The  Injustice  and  Oppression  of  the  Fanners  of  the  Revenue 
—  Excessive  Taxation  —  Corv6es  —  Turkish  Bufialoes  —  Ruins  of 
Kestol  —  Robbers  —  Village  of  Dudakli  —  Ibrahim  and  his  Farm  — 
Malaria  Fevers  —  Ihraliim  and  tlio  Tax  QaUiorors  —  Jjnko  of  Dudakli  — 
Tlio  Ycrooks,  or  Wan<lcring  Pastoral  Trilws  —  A  sick  Stork  —  Vlllnj^o 
of  Narl^er6-koui  —  Ibraliim  and  liis  Wives  —  Rain  Storm  — Storks' 
Nests  —  Decay  of  Honesty  —  Splendid  Mulberry  Trees. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  sallied  out  to  the 
bazaars  with  our  bold-hearted  tailor  to  buy  a  travelling 
tchibouque  and  a  few  other  necessaries.  Except  a  few 
of  them  that  were  men  in  office,  the  Mussulmans  were 
all  dressed  in  the  old  Turkish  costume,  which  had  been 
proscribed  at  Stamboul.  The  carrying  pistols  and 
yataghans  had  been  absolutely  prohibited  there,  but 
here  nearly  every  fellow  we  met  had  arms  stuck  in  his 
shawl-girdle.  Some  old  fellows  who  had  ridden  in  from 
tlie  mountains,  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  wore 
magnificent  beards,  long  and  white,  and  looked  quite 
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majeirie^  ahhongh  tiietr  loose  robes  were  mosdy  old  and 
raggtd^  and  their  white  turbans  made  of  the  comnionest 
nrasliny  and  not  €fwer  clean.     The  Jews,  who  are  very 
mimeroos  and  for  the  most  part  ofr^  poor,  ako  wore  the 
long  loose  dress,  with  the  invidioas  distinctions  of  former 
times  sm  to  the  colour  of  their  papoudtes,  torbans,  and 
so  on.     Except  a  few  of  the  ^^  cream,"  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  also  wore  the  oriental  dress;  though  even 
here  the  latter  had   thrown  a«de  their  calpacks  and 
taken  to  the  ftzi.    All   this  gave  to  the  bazaars  ten 
times  more  picturesqueneas  than  they  had  over  in  Con- 
stantinople.    It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  the  East 
Among  many  other  objects  and   circumstances  which 
deepened  tim  impression,   were  tlie  little  fountains — 
gushing  with   bright  water  fresh  and   cool   from   the 
mountain — that    stood   at    nearly   every  tuni    in   the 
tcharshy,  each  having  attached  to  it  by  an  iron  chain  a 
small  circular  drinking-cup,  made  of  copper  and  pew- 
tercd  witliin;  a  number  of  dervishes  with  tlicir  high, 
sUgar-loafcd  felt  caps,  and  a  few  wandering  fakirs  who 
wore  long  dishevelled  hair,  carried  a  club  in  one  hand 
and  a  copper  dish  for  the  reception  of  alms  in  the  other, 
and  came  up  to  you  with  wild  looks  as  if  they  were 
going  to  slay  you — all  that  they  meant  being  that  you 
should  drop  a  few  paras  or  small  fractions  of  farthings 
in  the  tinkling  vessel.     Fierce  as  some  of  them  looked 
there  was  not  a  Turk  that  waa  rude  to  us :  they  were 
quite  as  civil  here  as  at  the  capital ;  and  I  thought  that 
their  gentleness  and  amenity  were  more  natural  and 
spontaneous,  and  less  the  effect  of  government  orders, 
'j'his  being  tlio  lost  day  of  the  Itaunazan,  we  saw  a  grand 
exhibition  of  what  our  travelled  tailor  poetically  called 
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"  Moutons  Doris:'  The  term  "  Golden  Fleece  **  would 
not  apply,  for  the  sheep  were  all  skmned.  They  were 
covered  nearly  all  over  with  bits  of  tinsel  or  the  thinnest 
gold-leai^  such  as  the  frequenters  of  our  fairs  stick  upon 
their  gingerbread.  These  Brusa  muttons  were  splendid 
without  any  gilding — in  size  and  quantity  of  flesh  they 
might  rival  some  of  our  best  or  largest  English  sheep. 
They  were  all  of  the  broad-tailed  Caramania  breed. 
At  every  step  in  the  tcharshy,  and  still  more  in  the 
town,  visible  signs  of  poverty  and  decay  met  us ;  yet 
we  were  not  pestered  by  beggars  as  al  Constantinople. 
The  only  mendicants  that  accosted  us  were  the  wander- 
hig  fakirs. 

The  "  Moutons  Dores  "  show  best  by  candlelight,  and 
to-night  was  a  night  of  grand  keff  and  rejoicing  among 
the  Turks,  for  the  weary  Ramazan  was  expiring,  and  the 
joys  of  the  Bairam  were  coming  in,  and  the  Fasha, 
mounted  on  his  splendid  nmle  which  was  renowned  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  followed  by  all  his  retinue  in  their 
best  attire,  was  abroad,  and  jogging  in  slow  state  through 
the  bazaars,  among  the  people,  who  reverently  bent 
their  turbans  and  skull-caps  as  he  passed.  ReturniDg 
homeward  from  our  consul's  about  midnight,  we  again 
passed  through  die  meat  bazcoar,  and  saw  tlic  sheep 
shining  in  the  light  of  many  little  coloured  glass  lamps, 
and  of  tall  iron  cressets  with  odorous  pine-wood  blazing 
in  them.  We  walked  through  a  long  avenue  of  mutton. 
Truly  there  was  something  imposing  in  the  array  and 
number  of  these  gilded  sheep.  Yet  we  were  assured 
that  in  the  three  days  of  Bairam  they  would  all  be 
polished  to  the  bone.  During  the  feast  the  Turks 
appeared   to  eat  nothing  but  mutton;  and  they  must 
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eat  it  theUj  though  they  should  not  taste  it  again  all 
through  the  year.  It  is  a  religious  observance,  the 
reddest  mark  in  their  rubric — an  article  or  a  profession 
of  fiutL  Rich  Turks,  religiously  inclined,  kill  sheep 
at  this  season,  and  distribute  them  among  Mussulmans 
that  are  too  poor  to  buy  mutton  of  their  own,  and  the 
merit  of  this  act  of  charity  and  the  spiritual  rate  of 
interest  upon  it  are  both  considered  as  the  greatest  and 
highest 

The  firing  of  two  great  guns  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  festival  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  moon ;  but 
there  was  no  pistol  and  musket  firing  as  in  former  times, 
when  the  Turks,  putting  ball  in  their  pieces  to  make  the 
reports  the  louder,  generally  managed  to  kill  or  wound 
a  few  people,  without  meaning  any  mischief.  The  dan- 
gerous practice  has  been  prohibited.  Some  of  the  men 
of  the  old  school  murmured  that  without  the  feu  de  joie 
it  was  not  Bairam ;  but  none  of  them  hazarded  any  loud 
remark  within  the  city.  The  Turks  were  all  in  the 
streets  next  morning  in  their  best  attire.  As  they  met 
they  embraced  one  another,  and  wished  that  the  feast 
might  be  a  happy  one  for  all  the  faithful.  As  with  us  at 
Easter,  they  put  on  new  clothes.  They  must  have 
something  new.  Those  who  had  been  able  to  afford 
nothing  better  put  on  a  new  pair  of  papoushcs,  or  rolled 
a  new  cotton  turban  round  the  skull-cap.  Old  Hassan, 
who  used  to  come  to  pick  up  travellers'  crumbs  at  our 
hostel,  and  to  hold  our  horses,  and  to  do  any  other  little 
job,  had  poverty  written  in  legible  characters  not  only 
in  his  face,  but  all  over  him.  We  gave  him  a  few 
piastres  on  the  first  morning  of  the  festival :  he  went 
straightway  to  the  bazaar,  bought  ever  so  many  yards  of 
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a  white  cotton-stuff  with  small  sprigs  of  flowers  upon  it, 
and  made  himself  a  new  turban.  Somebody  else — I 
believe  it  was  no  Mussulman,  but  our  Belgian  tailor — 
gave  him  some  of  the  gilded  mutton ;  and  he  was  set  up 
for  his  Bairam,  and  thankful.  Next  Bairam  might  be 
better  or  it  might  be  worse ;  old  Hassan  did  not  think 
beyond  the  present  three  days ;  and,  pauper  as  he  was, 
he  would  go  and  smoke  his  pipe  at  the  cafinet  by  the 
side  of  the  richest  Mussulman  of  the  place.  The 
dearth  of  pastimes  among  this  people  perplexes  any 
volatile  European.  During  these  three  days  their 
keff  and  jollity  must  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
eating  mutton  kibabs,  smoking  midcr  shady  trees,  and 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  two  dancing  bears  and  one 
monkey. 

One  pleasant  though  circumscribed  view  we  had  from 
our  dining-room  window  in  the  rear  of  M.  Charles's 
mansion.  Looking  over  some  mulberry  gardens  and  the 
domes  of  one  or  two  mosques,  we  saw  at  some  distance 
up  the  mountain,  on  a  green  esplanade,  a  kiosk  of  the 
Sultan ;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  and  beautifully  situated, 
with  woods  behind  it,  and  stupendous  clifis  and  crags 
towering  above  it  It  was  erected  in  a  great  hurry  just 
before  Abdul  Medjid's  visit  to  Brusa  about  three  years 
ago.  In  the  Oriental  way,  the  circumstances  have 
already  become  miraculous,  for  they  tell  you  that  the 
kiosk  was  built  in  a  single  night;  that  men  went  to 
bed  seeing  nothing  but  a  green  plot,  and  lo  I  on  waking 
in  the  morning,  an  imperial  palace  stood  there  I  The 
real  time  employed  on  the  building  was  about  a  week. 
This  was  marvellously  quick  work ;  but  they  had  brought 
a  good  part  of  their  materials  (the  building  is  all  of 
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wood),  cuty  shaped,  and  even  painted  and  varnished,  from 
Stamboul.  They  had  also  brought  over,  not  many  hours 
before  the  Sultan's  arrival,  a  immber  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  had  hurriedly  stuck  them  in  the 
ground,  and  by  copious  waterings  had  kept  them  alive 
and  fresh  to  greet  the  Padishah  when  he  came.  Ori- 
ental despots  have  always  loved  these  sudden  creations, 
these  time  marvels.  Their  old  as  well  as  their  modern 
history  abounds  with  them.  Sardanapalus  built  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Anchialus  all  in 
one  day,  and  commemorated  the  feat  in  an  inscription  I 
Abdul  Medjid  slept  a  night  or  two  in  the  kiosk,  and  has 
never  visited  it  since,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  re-visit  it 
The  flowers,  the  plants,  the  trees  all  died ;  the  kiosk  was 
shut  up  as  a  toy-box  that  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
being  entirely  neglected,  it  was  already  going  to  decay. 
A  sum  which,  if  properly  applied,  would  have  made  a 
good  road  half  way  from  Brusa  to  Ghemlik,  was  thus 
childishly  wasted.  In  the  two  short  tours  he  made — 
one  in  Asia  and  one  in  Europe — I  know  not  how  often 
this  wasteful  folly  was  repeated. 

The  acclivities,  the  ofi^-shoots,  or  basement  buttresses 
on  which  Brusa  stands,  are  split  by  several  chasms,  one 
of  which,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  town,  is  picturesque 
and  grand.  This  chasm  is  traversed  by  seven  bridges, 
which  aflbrd  communication  to  those  dwelling  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf  The  lowest  bridge  but  one  is 
a  covered  bridge,  flat,  built  up  at  the  sides,  and  roofed 
over  like  a  house  or  hall,  having  shops  on  either  side, 
like  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence,  or  like  tlie  London 
Bridge  of  the  olden  time.  But  the  span  of  tlie  arch 
underneath  (one  arch  spanning  the  whole  deep  chasm) 
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18  bold  and  grand.  The  arch,  the  whole  of  the  bridge, 
is  of  brickwork,  and  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Genoese.  But  when?  or  for  whom?  The  style  of 
architecture  is  not  unlike  old  Genoese;  and  the  same 
may,  I  think,  be  said  of  several  other  buildings  here. 
Whether  seen  from  above  or  below,  this  Ponte  Grande  is 
a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  object,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  place.  At  some  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  above  it,  up  the  ravine  is  an  open, 
narrow,  mean  bridge  of  stone,  which  looks  like  a  work 
of  the  Turks.  On  passing  from  the  first  of  these  two 
bridges  to  the  second,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
chasm,  we  encountered  stenches  and  filth  not  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  at  one  particular  spot,  a  hollow  crossed  by 
shifting  rotten  planks,  in  shunning  the  Scylla  of  a  cess- 
pool on  our  lefl,  we  nearly  fell  into  the  Charybdis  of  the 
yawning  gulf  on  our  right  Yet  were  there  houses,  and 
those  not  of  the  meanest  sort,  close  to  this  Dantesca 
BolgiUf  and  a  good  way  up  houses  lined  both  sides  of  the 
chasm.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  energy  enough 
threw  all  their  abominations  right  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow ;  but,  more  frequently,  the  immondices  lay 
close  under  the  house-windows  or  clung  to  the  green 
shelving  sides  of  the  chasm,  poisoning  the  air,  and  ren- 
dering odious  that  which  was  in  itself  lovely.  The 
chasm  is,  of  course,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  At 
this  season  there  was  a  mere  thread  of  water  in  it ;  but 
with  the  first  rains  there  would  come  down  a  great  body 
of  water,  roaring  and  rushing  like  a  cataract,  and  this 
would  clear  away  all  the  abominations  which  had  reached 
its  bed.  But  the  most  swollen  torrent  never  reached 
the  horrors  lodged  up  above.      Higher  up  the  gorge, 
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where  the  houses  became  thin  and  graduaUy  ceased,  the 
air  was  pure  and  balmy.  The  streamlet  below  now 
made  the  gentlest  of  music ;  Imt  in  tlie  winter  season, 
when  that  stream  was  a  swollen,  raging  torrent,  a  stu- 
pendous cataract,  the  noise  was  so  loud  that  in  the  front 
rooms  of  the  houses  there  was  no  hearing  one  another 
speak. 

A  loyer  of  picturesque  habitations  and  extensive  pros- 
pects might  find  a  thousand  sites  to  his  mind  oyer  these 
ravines  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  ascend- 
ing sides  of  Olympus.  One  evening  we  climbed  up  to 
the  new  FiUUura  di  Seta^  an  immense  building  erected 
by  the  potent  Dooz  Oglous  and  their  Catholic- Armenian 
associates.  About  150  women  and  girls  were  employed 
here  in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons.  They  were 
all  either  Armenians  or  Greeks.  Turkish  females  can- 
not and  will  not  be  thus  employed ;  they  will  rather  do 
nothing  and  starve — ^and  this  was  what  too  many  of  them 
were  doing  at  Brusa,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  Greek  ladies  were  reported  to  be  by  far  the  quicker 
and  cleverer,  and  the  Armenians  the  more  quiet  and 
orderly.  They  could  earn  from  nine  pence  to  eleven 
pence  a-day  ;  and  this  was  almost  wealth,  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  amazingly  cheap  even  at  this  short 
distance  from  the  capital.  An  exemplary  order  and 
cleanness  reigned  throughout  the  establishment,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  two  intelligent,  well-informed 
Italians.  The  silk  they  produced  was  very  superior  in 
quality  to  the  old  Brusa*s ;  but  it  was  all  sent  to  the 
Sultan's  own  manufactory  at  Ilerek-keui,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoincdia,  and  there  either  wiistc<l  or  worked  up  at  a 
ruinous  expense,  or  left  to  accumulate  in  dirty  damp 
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magazines.  The  wheels  of  (ihis  system  ran  somewhat  off 
the  trams ;  and  before  we  left  Turkey  (ihis  Filatura  was 
shut  up,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  females  were  sent  back 
to  their  primal  state  of  idleness  and  poverty.  The  view 
from  that  elevated  edifice  over  the  city  of  Brusa  and  the 
plain  and  the  opposite  mountains  is,  towards  sunset,  ab- 
solutely enchanting.  The  number  of  minarets  that  are 
within  ken  is  astonishing.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  place 
— repeated  by  innumerable  travellers — that  there  are 
as  many  mosques  in  Brusa  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
I  believe  that  if  you  put  the  word  minaret  instead  of 
mosque  the  saying  will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
In  the  opposite  direction — to  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  which 
still  serves  as  a  sort  of  fortress,  although  it  has  only  two 
guns  mounted,  and  is  altogether  incapable  of  defence, 
— we  visited  the  charming  site  of  another  and  still  more 
extensive  silk  establishment,  which  was  managed  for  a 
company  (I  believe  exclusively  Frank)  by  the  Messrs. 
Falkeisen  from  Switzerland,  who,  rather  in  an  illiberal 
spirit,  had  interdicted  the  view  of  the  interior,  in  order 
that  the,  people  of  the  country  might  not  copy  their 
machinery  or  learn  their  processes.  I  was  assured  that 
there  was  nothing  new  to  learn  in  the  place.  The  first 
person  to  introduce  the  large  Italian  wheel,  instead  of 
the  small  reel  which  the  people  of  the  country  used,  was 
Monsieur  George  Crespin,  the  French  Consul,  who  gave 
Brusa  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  long  before  the 
Swiss  were  ever  heard  of;  and  from  that  date  the  raw 
Brusa  silks  began  gradually  to  rise  in  die  markets  of 
Europe.  Besides  a  small  number  of  Swiss  and  French 
Messrs.  F.  had  been  giving  employment  to  some  two 
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hundred  women  and  children  of  the  town ;  Lut  the  in- 
flux of  China  silk,  and  our  sad  commercial  embarrass- 
ments of  1847,  which  were  felt  in  every  comer  of  the 
world — as  blows  struck  at  the  heart  of  trade — were 
already  casting  their  dark  shadows  before  them:  the 
number  of  working  people  was  already  reduced,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  short  months  more,  when  the  French 
revolution  tlirew  all  the  silks  of  France  into  England, 
and  made  even  the  richest  iabriques  of  Lyons  a  mere 
drug  in  the  market,  this  Filatura  was  shut  up  altogether, 
aiul  the  firm  of  Messrs.  F.  and  Co.  became  bankrupt 
Close  to  this  establishment  there  ¥ras  another,  hot 
smaller  one,  li^longing  to  a  mixed  company  of  Arme- 
nians ami  Franks,  and  directoil  by  M.  G ,  a  lively, 

gooti-naiureil,  ami,  in  his  way,  intelligent  Frenchman, 
who  was  as  anxious  to  show  as  Messrs.  F.  were  to 

hkl<^^     M.  G had  the  nucleus  of  a  little  European 

eolcoy  with  him,  ciuitainiug  one  or  two  French  matrons^ 
who  tau^l  the  Greek  and  Armenian  girk  their  craft, 
and  a  very  promising^  wellnlressii^  daiusel  from  the 
Midi.  Betskks  eartiin^  money  the  women  of  the  country 
itti^ht  leeira  s^xme  of  the  arts  of  £urv>pean  civiltiatioQ 
and  an%{uir^  ^soioie  notion  of  domestic  evHufocts  in  these 
e!$e:j^b^it$tLtuent&  One  ol'  ihe  Freiieh  matrons  told  me 
;&at  wb^u  :$&e  first  eauie  tv>  the  cv^mtrv^  hardtv  anv  of 
tb^  wottjjeu  icbew  how  to  :jew.  L^  vii.;ZW5«.rv%«f;<  I  Elks 
mf  «wwrf«fc  ff^Af  (Xmint.  Fl  *  risnmfter  !  Tteir  eiodies 
— $&iaJEv;ir^  ettth^rrtrty  ts^rr^pfeis  v^whtea  Aey  kad  anyX 
w^r^  jII  QiiciJW  &»r  ^m  W  mea  txLlioc!^ ;  ucr  ccciM  t^y 
^msitfLV^  ^sctcca  up  a  rva:  or  din  jl  ticZe.  Wltuiiri  die 
IX^wtt  cur  isriiifni  Mr.  Kv.>i»<r«  T!lLCia:;:NCi.\  i:a  ;is<;$ui:iai:dMt 
wt(&  :i  Miis»uI:jiJ^ — A.>ae  v.>/'  :&.e  qio»c  n;:>ct;vci^l!e  aiiil 
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intelligent  of  Turks  * — had  another  establishment 
which  turned  out  silk  equal  to  any.  They  employed 
about  sixty  women  and  girls,  mostly  Greeks,  and  quick 
and  clever.  In  these  works  the  natives  acquired  the 
habit  of  regular  attendance,  and  order  and  method ; 
which  are  just  what  the  people  of  the  country  most  need. 
Their  usual  habit  is  to  be  busy  for  one  day  and  idle  for 
three  or  four ;  or  to  work  very  hard  for  one  hour  and 
loiter  and  saunter  for  three.  There  were  many  other 
silk-throwing  houses  in  and  about  Brusa,  but  they  were 
managed  by  Greeks  or  Armenians,  and  were  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale,  the  only  working  people  being,  in  many 
cases,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  family.  In  general, 
the  peasantry  and  town  people  (all  are  more  or  less  en- 
gaged with  silk)  found  it  more  to  their  interest  to  sell 
their  cocoons  to  the  larger  fabriques.  Silk  is  the  staple 
and  the  one  standing  topic  of  talk.  In  Smyrna  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  figs  for  about  two  months  of  the 
year ;  but  in  Brusa  they  talk  of  silk  I  silk  I  silk  I  all 
the  year  round.  Any  falling  off  of  exportation  or  de- 
clension of  prices  seriously  affects  the  whole  country 
round  about  The  bad,  sad  year  of  1848  must  have 
well  nigh  destroyed  such  prosperity  as  there  was  in  this 
part  of  the  Fashalik.  The  manufacture  of  Brusa  stuffs 
— of  silk  and  cotton  mixed — appeared  to  have  very 
much  declined.  We  saw  very  few  pieces  in  the  bazaar, 
and  those  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  I  had  known 
in  former  times.     A  few  Armenians  were  weaving  silk 

*  Ono  morning — a  few  montlis  after  our  dojiarturo — this  truly  worthy 
man  was  found  hanged  or  strangled  in  his  own  house.  A  Turk  is  hardly 
ever  known  to  commit  suicide,  the  man  was  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
in  good  health,  and  of  a  most  cheerful  temper ;  but  the  Pasha  and  police 
said  he  had  killed  himself,  and — apparently — no  inquiry  was  made  1 

VOL,  I.  L 
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fodiei  handkerchjefs ;  but  tliey  were  small,  flimsy,  iD- 
made,  and  dearer  than  good  silk  handkerchiefi  io  Eng- 
UimL  The  people  complained  that  private  speculation 
was  discouraged,  and  that  some  fiibriques,  set  up  by 
Rayahs,  had  been  oppressed,  overridden,  and  finally  sup- 
pressed by  the  monopolizing  Armenian  serafl^,  who 
conceived  that  their  interests — present  or  prospective — 
might  be  injured  by  them,  and  who  had  influence  enough 
with  tlie  Forte  to  do  well  nigh  whatever  they  chose  in 
matters  of  speculation  and  commerce.  Poor  Tanzimaut ! 
In  one  of  our  first  rides  into  the  plain  we  found  that, 
on  passing  the  mulberry  plantations  kept  up  for  the  silk- 
worms, the  cultivation  of  the  country  was  most  scanty, 
and  slovenly  to  the  last  degree  (I  never  saw  such  mi- 
serable Indian  com  as  was  growing  where  the  very  best 
ought  to  be  grown)  ;  and  that  the  villages  were  filthier 
even  than  Demirdesh,  which  had  so  scared  us  on  our 
ride  from  Ghemlik.  In  going  through  Soghanlik-keui 
(or  Onion  Village),  we  plunged  into  a  black,  fetid  pool, 
hardly  anywhere  less  than  three  feet  deep,  and  slippery 
underneath.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the  houses  in 
the  villages  were  rotting  and  going  to  pieces.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  rags.  But  these  were  Turkish 
villages,  which  are  always  the  worst  and  poorest ;  and 
we  were  told  that  we  should  see,  in  other  parts  of  the 
vast  plain,  villages  of  Greeks  that  were  prosperous. 
Afler  a  long  circuitous  ride  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  on  which  stand 
the  chief  of  the  famous  mineral  baths,  two  large 
mosques,  and  Tchekgirghe,  or  the  Grasshopper  Village, 
to  which  all  the  beau  nionde  of  Brusa  resorts  at  this 
time  of  the  year.     The  only  road  before  us  was  a  deep 
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gulley,  which  the  rains  and  melting  snows  had  worn  in 
the  soil,  and  through  thick  beds  of  volcanic  tufb.  Up 
this  we  climbed  and  scrambled  with  our  poor  weak 
horses^  and  then  entered  the  village — the  "  Bath  **  or 
the  "Cheltenham"  of  Turkey — by  wading  through 
more  (ilth,  flanked  by  moimds  of  rubbish  on  one  side, 
and  by  a  mosque  in  ruins  on  the  other.  The  heat  had 
been  so  excessive,  so  unusual  even  here,  that  we  had 
been  longing  for  the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rains. 
This  evening,  if  we  had  not  more  rain  than  we  wished 
for,  we  received  it  in  a  manner  that  was  not  quite 
agreeable.  While  paying  a  visit  at  one  of  the  baths  to 
Madame  S— — ,  we  heard  a  few  dull  peals  of  distant 
thunder  rumbling  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
over  our  heads.  As  we  put  foot  in  stirrup  a  few 
enormously  sized  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before 
we  were  clear  of  the  village  the  waters  of  the  sky  came 
down  upon  us  like  the  emptying,  not  of  buckets,  but  of 
hogsheads. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  started  with  Tchelebee 
John  for  his  own  home,  a  chifllik  or  farm  about  four 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Brusa— the  far-renowned  chifUik 
of  Hadji  Haivat  This  tract  of  country,  so  abundantly 
furnished  with  springs  and  mountain-streams,  never 
loses  its  verdure,  and,  refreshed  by  yesterday's  rain,  it 
was  now  as  green  as  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
aromatic  Olympus  gave  out  strongly  all  his  perfumes. 
The  road,  though  in  the  plain,  was  broken,  rough,  and 
detestable.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no  road  at 
all ;  only  in  low  boggy  places,  which  become  deep 
quagmires  or  impassable  bogs  in  the  wet  season,  the 
Turks  had  made  bits  of  stone  causeways,  shaped  in 

l2 
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every  way  except  the  right  one,  and  paved  with  blocks, 
boulders,  and  the  roughest  of  stones;  everywhere  else 
you  chose  your  path  in  a  very  broad  waste  space,  which 
was  sometimes  between  mulberry  plantations  and  some- 
times ran  through  pasture-lands,  rude,  uninclosed,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  nature.  Such  is  the  road  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  cities  in 
Asiatic  Turkey — one  of  the  high  posting  roads  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  I  We  made  a  detour,  climbing 
the  sides  of  Olympus,  traversing  not  orchards  or  groves, 
but  absolute  woods  of  walnut  trees,  and  forests  of  sweet 
chesnut  trees,  and  approaching  the  village  of  Jumala- 
Keuisuk.  We  passed  under  four  or  five  small  Turkish 
villages,  beautifully  seated  along  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  nestling  among  woods,  and  showing  out  a  few 
cypresses ;  but  they  were  all  in  decay,  and  of  one  of 
them  hardly  anything  was  left  except  a  minaret  They 
are  all  renowned  for  chesnuts,  and  chiefly  supply  the 
markets  of  Constantinople  with  that  fruit  All  these 
forests  of  chesnuts  produce  the  sweet,  edible,  nutritious 
firuit  We  never  saw  what  is  called  in  England  the 
horse-chesnut  Yet,  rather  than  take  a  little  trouble 
to  cut  wood  on  the  mountain,  the  people  of  the  country 
will  cut  down  these  sweet  chesnut  trees,  which,  if  pro- 
perly managed  and  the  fruit  properly  husbanded,  would 
keep  them  half  through  the  year. 

Descending  firom  the  heights  towards  the  plain,  we 
visited,  on  the  last  gentle  declivity,  the  beautifiil  fountain 
or  source  of  Kara-Bun^.  A  few  plane-trees  and  de- 
tached chesnuts  overshadowed  a  small  smooth  ver- 
dant esplanade,  where  people  nmcli  loveil  to  make 
their  ke£^   smoking  and  listening  to  the  gush  of  the 
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Stream.  Along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are  many 
spots  as  charming  as  this :  you  see  or  you  hear  the 
rushing  or  plashing  of  waters  at  each  few  hundred 
paces,  and  this  even  in  the  most  drying  heats  of  summer ; 
but  we  did  not  see  here  any  source  to  be  compared  with 
the  Kara-Buna.  Riding  round,  we  passed  a  solitary 
Turkish  corn-mill,  a  very  rude  and  perilous  Turkish 
bridge,  and  some  broad  bare  fields,  which  the  mountain- 
torrents  had  sown  all  over  with  boulders,  great  rocks, 
and  rounded  stones.  Localities  like  this  are  the  quar- 
ries of  the  people  of  the  country ;  it  is  with  stones  like 
these,  thrown  down  anyhow,  that  the  Turks  make  their 
abominable  roads  or  causeways.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  we  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
process:  the  mud  would  be  so  deep  and  slippery  in 
some  places,  that  neither  horse  nor  camel  could  cross, 
and  arubas  stuck  fast :  they  went  and  brought  some  of 
the  stones  tlic  torrents  liad  scut  down,  threw  tlicm  into 
the  nmd,  and  then  other  stones  upon  them,  until  they 
could  get  their  carts  and  beasts  across.  Few  were  the 
people  we  met  on  this  long  ramble — few  and  poor 
enough — but  they  were  all  remarkably  civil  to  us,  and 
cliair  et  orujle  with  our  guide  and  philosopher,  who  knew 
everybody  and  was  beloved  by  all.  We  threaded  some 
charming  woodlands  in  the  plain,  and  then  were  within 
the  limits  of  John's  chifUik,  and  close  to  a  large  and 
(with  a  few  drawbacks)  not  uncomfortable  house,  which 
he  had  built  himself,  being  architect  unto  himself. 

In  addition  to  this  house  our  friend  had  built  an 
over-shot  mill,  and  constructed  all  the  machinery  for  it, 
shaping  and  making  the  greater  part  of  it  with  his  own 
hands.     It  was  an  immense  improvement  over  all  the 
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TmkiA  milb  of  die  country ;  and  die  yilligas  all  romid 
about  (except  where  they  stood  in  awe  of  Moasiilnuui 
mfllers)  were  diowing  that  they  appreciated  the  snpe- 
riority  by  bringing  their  com  to  be  ground.  It  was  the 
▼ery  first  mill  that  moved  in  the  English  fiishion,  and  that 
had  a  mixed  rotatory  motion.  Turkish  miD-stones  are 
laid  flat  one  npon  the  other,  and  the  upper  one  moves 
horizontally  over  the,  lower,  which  is  fixed  and  immov- 
able :  the  upper  moving  stone  has  a  shaft ;  this  shaft 
drops  (through  a  hole  in  the  nether  stone)  into  a  water- 
wheel,  which  also  moves  horizontally,  the  water  being 
made  to  rush  in  through  a  hole,  and  strike  the  cogs 
on  one  side.  Thus  there  is  only  one  wheel,  and  one 
simple  horizontal  movement 

Tlie  stones  of  the  Turkish  mills,  seldom  of  a  good 
quality,  are  never  properly  cut;  in  grinding  the  com 
they  grind  away  themselves,  so  that  the  bread  made  of 
the  flour  is  exceedingly  gritty.  In  buying  a  loaf  you 
do  not  get  a  stone,  but  you  certainly  get  stone  and  bread, 
and  in  eating  it  you  have  to  swallow  fragments  of  old 
Olympus  or  some  other  mountain  of  fame.  Tchelebee 
John,  or  "  Gentleman  John  '* — Armenian,  Greek,  or 
Turk  never  called  him  by  any  other  name — had  a  re- 
sourceful mind,  and  a  hand  to  turn  to  anything.  But 
he  had  hml  numerous  losses  and  crosses,  and  discou- 
ragements which  would  have  entirely  broken  the  spirit 
of  ahnost  any  other  man ;  and,  if  he  had  not  become 
indolent,  he  had  become  rather  careless  about  his  farm, 
and  insteml  of  persevering  in  his  very  well  understood 
m'hvtiwn  of  agricultural  improvements,  he  was  content 
to  Id  the  country  people  follow  their  own  ancient  de- 
vices, and  to  live  much  as  the  people  did,  le  jour  la 
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joum^e.     He,   however,  had  yet  two    good   English 
ploughs  and  a  few  other  English  implements,  and  when 
he  took  a  little  trouble  himself  he  could  produce  far 
better  crops  than  any  chifllikjee  in  the  plain.     If  he 
had  had  a  fair  field  and  a  very  slight  support  from  the 
local  government  he  might  have  been  a  naost  valuable 
man.     As  it  was  he  was  the  first  to  grow  potatoes  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  much  light  sandy  soil  that 
suits   them,  and  where  they  thrive  amazingly.     The 
root  is  now  common  in  Brusa,  up  and  down  the  plain 
— a  distance  of  thirty  miles — and  a  few  Turks  had 
carried  the  cultivation  of  it  to  little  districts  a  good  way 
in  the  interior.     Patatos  were  unknown  until   J.  Z. 
grew  them.     Those  of  his  growth  were  very  large 
and  fine,  equal  to  our  best     Turnips  were  also  un- 
known  until  he  grew  them.    Though  so   much  ad- 
dicted to  a  vegetable  diet  the  kitchen-garden  of  the 
Turks  is  exceedingly  limited  and  poor.     We  procured 
from  Malta  a  variety  of  English  seeds,  but,  unhappily, 
a  torrent  from  Olympus  washed  them  all  away  the  next 
spring.     That   mountain   was,  in   several    respects,  a 
dangerous  neighbour.      For   the  grand   and   the  pic- 
turesque our  friend  could  hardly  have  selected  better, 
the  woods  and  mountain  close  behind  him  being  mag- 
nificent, but  for  profitable  and  safe  farming  he  might 
have  made   many  a  better   choice — if  he   had  been 
allowed ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he,  a  Christian 
and  a  Franks  had  been  allowed  to  hold  land  at  all,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  this  farm  seemed  to  be 
very  insecure  and  enough  to  damp  all  enterprise.     It 
was  only  his  personal  popularity  that  prevented  the 
Mussulman  millers,  who  form  an  esnaff  and  have  their 
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ecrporate  ptivfl^eSi  firom  obtaining  at  the  hand  of  the 
Pasha  an  ord^  to  stop  and  knock  down  his  ooni*mill. 
John  took  the  miller's  fee  in  kind,  and  soki  the  flour  in 
Bmsa.  He  had  gotten  in  from  one  field  a  magnificent 
harvest  of  maixe:  on  another  large  field  (they  grow 
them  here  not  in  gardens,  but  in  fidds)  there  was  a 
crop  of  Tery  laige,  most  delicious  melons,  ripe,  bursting^ 
and  rotting  on  the  ground;  a  dosen  of  them  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  day  of  a  dealer  in  Covent 
Garden.  The  Pasha  had  juDtd  the  price  of  melons  at 
90  low  a  mark  that  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
earryii^  them  into  town.  Owing  to  the  execraUe 
roads  they  could  be  carried  only  on  the  backs  of  horses ; 
it  took  three  of  the  miserable  backs  of  the  country  to 
carry  any  quantity ;  and  then  a  man  and  boy  must  go 
with  the  horses,  and  work  as  hard  as  they  would  they 
ooukl  not  make  more  than  two  journeys  a  day.  No 
wonder  that  our  friend  was  condemned  to  see  his 
melons,  and  at  times  other  productions  of  that  bountiful 
soil,  ripen  and  rot  where  they  grew :  yet  the  people  of 
Brusa  were  all  wanting  good  melons,  and  willing  to  pay 
a  remunerating  price  for  them ;  we  had  been  able  to 
procure  none  in  the  town.  Other  good  fruit  was  about 
equally  scarce  in  the  market  The  pernicious,  mon- 
strous folly  of  the  maximwm,  operated  upon  figs  and 
raisins,  nor  did  it  stop  at  fruit  and  vegetables — it  fell 
with  a  blight  upon  meat,  maise,  wheat,  barley,  game, 
everything!  No  regard  was  paid  to  difference  of 
quality.  The  Pasha  and  his  Council,  or  rather  the 
Pasha  and  his  Kehayah  Bey — for  the  Council,  set 
up  by  the  Tanzimaut,  was  a  nullity — had  the  same 
philosophy  as  the  police  officer  who  arrested  the  Greek 
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gardener  in  Tophana.  Figs  were  figs!  grapes  were 
grapes  I  melons  were  melons  I  and  the  best  must  be  sold 
at  the  same  priee  as  the  worst  This  system  had 
already  caused  a  great  abandonment  of  gardening  and 
agriculture ;  this  had  happened  and  was  happening  in 
the  plain,  and  near  to  a  great  city,  which  is  not  what  it 
was^  but  which  must  still  be  called  a  populous  city. 
Higher  up  the  country,  a  little  farther  away  from  the 
Brusa  and  every  other  considerable  market,  the  case 
was  getting  still  more  desperate,  the  cost  of  carriage 
over  those  ruined  and  ruining  roads  being  so  much 
more.  In  our  rides  we  had  seen  fields  recently  cul- 
tivated totally  abandoned,  and  we  had  heard  several 
men  say  that  they  would  grow  only  just  enough  to  feed 
themselves  and  families.  And  why  should  Greek  or 
Turk  sweat  and  toil  where  he  is  not  allowed  a  free 
market  for  his  produce  ?  The  poor  farmers  say  that 
the  system  is  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich 
— for  the  special  advantage  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  wealthy 
Turkish  families,  who  live  up  in  Brusa  with  absurdly 
numerous  households.  '^  And,"  said  Tchelebee  John, 
^^do  these  Pashas,  Beys,  and  Efiendis  who  are  rich 
ever  show  any  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  poor? 
How  did  they  behave  at  the  last  famine — in  1845 — 
when  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  interior  were 
seen  eating  grass  in  the  plain  like  cattle  ?  As  bad  as 
bad  could  be  I  The  poor  Mussulmans  gave^  but  they 
had  soon  nothing  left  to  give,  and  were  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  famished.  There  was  then  a  very 
general  display  of  hardhcarteducss  among  the  Osnian- 
lecs  of  the  town — and  most  among  the  richest — *the 
Ghiaours,  the  Franks,  and  strangers,  the  very  Jews 
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bave  more  compassion  on  as  than  our  own  people  and 
brethren  r — said  tbe  starving  iadier  of  a  starving 
family,  who  received  in  a  Frank  house  the  bread  for 
which  he  had  applied  in  vain  at  the  door  of  nearly 
every  rich  Mussulman  in  Brusa.  These  famines  are 
every  year  occurring  in  some  part  of  the  interior.  One 
district  can  hardly  succour  another,  because  there  are 
no  roads — and  because  each  district  grows  little  more 
than  what  suffices  for  its  own  consumption.  Here  we 
shall  soon  have  famine  again.  One  great  agricultural 
resource  has  been  entirely  taken  away  from  us.  Here, 
all  along  the  plain,  under  Olympus,  which  pours  out 
such  innumerable  streams  for  irrigation,  we  grew  great 
quantities  of  rice.  Some  Frenchmen  told  the  govern- 
ment at  Stamboul  that  this  rice  cultivation  was  highly 
injurious  to  the  air  and  productive  of  the  malaria  fevers 
which  afflict  a  part  of  the  city  and  nearly  all  the  plain. 
The  government  ordered  that  no  more  rice  should  be 
grown:  this  would  have  been  very  well  if  tliey  hail 
taken  measures  for  draining  the  plain  and  for  canalizing 
our  streams.  Government  did  nothing,  and  apparently 
never  thought  of  doing  anything  in  this  way.  We  have 
lost  our  rice,  but  our  swamps  and  bogs  remain.  If  there 
be  any  difference  the  air  is  rather  worse,  and  malaria 
fever  more  prevalent  now  than  when  we  grew  our  rice ; 
for  people  then  gathered  up  a  good  many  of  the  threads 
of  these  loose  streams,  and  made  numerous  ditches  and 
trenches  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields,  and  some  of 
the  water  which  now  overspreads  and  stagnates  close  to 
the  town  and  nearly  all  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
was  carried  farther  off  towards  die  centre  of  the  plain, 
and  the  two  rivers — the  beds  of  which  would  be  made 
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to  carry  off  every  drop  of  the  superfluous  water  if  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  people/* 

Although  he  led  rather  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life 
Tchelebee  John  had  a  wife  and  little  family,  and  two 
brothers  of  his  spouse — fine  young  men  both — were 
living  with  him  in  the  farm-house.  Monsieur  Louis 
Yalle  was  about  as  brave  and  good  a  specimen  of 
humanity  as  I  ever  met  with  in  any  land ;  he  was  as 
active  and  fearless  as  his  brother-in-law,  as  keen  a 
sportsman  and  almost  as  expert 

From  this  point  we  explored  all  the  eastern  and 
upper  part  of  the  plain.  One  of  these  excursions, 
though  made  on  a  burning-hot  day,  and  attended  by 
sad  reflections,  was  full  of  interest  and  of  the  inform- 
ation I  was  in  quest  of.  We  rode  through  some  beau- 
tiful chesnut  woods,  then  swarming  with  very  busy 
squirrels  that  were  nearly  as  large  as  English  rabbits. 
Provident,  industrious  people!  They  were  laying  in 
their  winter  stores  and  preparing  warm  bedding  for  the 
cold  season.  We  emerged  from  the  woods  upon  some 
open  corn-fields  and  pasture-land,  and  enjoyed  for  some 
two  or  three  miles  the  inestimable  comfort  of  a  good, 
smooth,  solid  road.  This  brought  us  to  the  village  of 
Sousourluk,  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and 
reputed  the  most  prosperous  village  of  the  plain.  The 
land  is  nowhere  so  well  cultivated.  The  main  street  by 
which  we  entered  was  another  cesspool :  the  deep  filth 
and  slush  reached  nearly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  principal  coffee-house  of  the  place  and  the  shop  of 
the  chief  barber  were  here  situated.  The  odour,  as  our 
horses,  knce-dccp,  stirred  it  up,  made  me  almost  reel  in 
the  saddle.    We  pulled  up  at  a  Turkish  cofiee-house 
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situated  in  a  somewliat  sweeter  spot  In  one  eomer  of 
the  coffee4iouse  sat  a  starch  old  Turk  with  a  while 
turban,  a  white  beard,  and  a  bright  sky-blue  mantle^ 
holding  a  long  scroll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  now  and 
then  writing  Arabic  ciphers  upon  it  with  a  small  dumpy 
reed.  He  was  attended  by  a  hawk-nosed,  bow-legged, 
dapper  Osmanlee,  who  wore  a  yellow  turban,  a  light 
rose-coloured  cloak,  and  silver  mounted  pistols  and 
yataghan  in  his  girdle,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
brought  a  dingy,  uncomfortable-looking  Greek  to  the 
front  of  the  cafinet  to  have  audience  of  his  master. 
The  old  man  was  a  tax  collector  or  assessor,  and  was 
evidently  regarded  with  great  awe  by  Mussulmans  as 
well  as  Rayahs.  A  few  paces  beyond  this  coffee-house 
the  village  opened  into  a  fine,  clean,  rural  piazza,  with 
plane-trees  in  the  midst,  and  with  a  fountain,  a  snow- 
white  mosque  and  minaret  on  one  side — a  picturesque 
and  truly  charming  spot.  Reclining  under  the  plane- 
trees  were  groups  of  migratory  industrious  Kurds,  who 
annually  make  immense  journeys,  and  conic  down  to 
reap  the  harvests  and  do  other  work.  Generally  they 
bore  the  characters  of  quiet  honest  fellows,  but  there 
were  terrible  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  the  natural  scenery  round  this  vil- 
lage of  Sousourluk,  was  indeed  admirable.  Most  of 
the  fields  were  strongly  and  even  neatly  inclosed. 
Great  care  had  been  taken  to  check  and  bar  out  a 
torrent  from  Olympus,  the  broad  stony  bed  of  which 
we  had  crossed.  The  vineyards  and  mulberry-planta- 
tions were  most  carefully  tended,  and  by  far  the  best 
we  had  seen.  Though  the  implements  used  were  rude 
and  primitive  enough,  there  was  no  sign  of  rudeness  in 
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the  results  produced.  The  wheats  the  maize,  the  barley 
had  all  beeu  gathered  in,  aud  the  harvests  as  usual  had 
beeu  most  abundant — proportionate  to  the  care  and 
industry  of  the  people.  We  saw  an  unusual  quantity 
of  cattle,  and  the  oxen  and  buffaloes  seemed  all  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Yet  the  house  of  a  farmer  at  which 
we  stopped,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  village,  seemed 
in  sad  plight — half  in  ruins  —  and  the  Greeks  were 
wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  swear- 
ing that  they  would  plough  and  sow  no  more;  that 
they  would  give  up  houses  and  lands  and  emigrate ;  that, 
through  the  maximum  on  one  hand  and  the  greed  and 
injustice  of  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  other,  they  were  all 
being  reduced  to  beggary.  The  taxes  were  farmed  out 
The  regime  of  the  old  Fermiers-Giniraux  of  France — 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1789 — 
now  obtains  in  reformed  Turkey.  Though  not  so 
ostensibly,  the  real  Feimiers-GAieraux  arc  the  Armenian 
bankers  and  money-lenders,  who  are  backed  by  the 
civil  and  (in  case  of  need)  military  power  of  govern- 
ment Our  Greek  farmer,  who  was  now  joined  by 
some  of  his  neighbours  (attracted  by  the  arrival  of 
Gentleman  John),  said  that  for  his  part  he  would  ten 
times  rather  have  Turkish  pashas  than  seraf&;  that 
among  the  pashas  they  now  and  then  got  a  good  and 
just  one,  but  that  they  had  never  known  an  Armenian 
with  any  feeling  or  any  sense  of  justice ;  that  they  had 
undergone  at  Sousourluk  far  more  oppression  and  grind- 
ing since  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  system  than 
they  had  known  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  under 
the  old  system ;  and  that,  whatever  people  might  say  to 
the  contrary  at  Stamboul,  the  soles  of  their  feet  were  no 
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flrferiMWtkaB  liai,  ifdicjfiukd  to  pay  ercvj  piastre 
AaA  maf  dcaundcd  of  tkem,  or  dianrfd  to  gire  oSeaee 
to  the  dfeief  of  poliee  at  BnBa  or  to  any  of  hk  friendi^ 
or  to  any  party  leagued  with  him.  The  nuri,  or 
Sohaai's  tendb  iqiOD  prodoee,  had  been  ao  leTied  diia 
year,  that  it  was  tamed  into  a  fifth — in  aome  instancea 
into  a  third  of  the  whifAel  Mel(Mi%  cabbago^  Tege- 
taUca  in  general  had  been  exempted  firom  the  tax  by 
written  law  and  immenuMial  usage,  bot  the  ndiarjees 
or  tax-gatherers  were  lerying  the  miri  opon  them  abo^ 
and  9i  a  learfbDy  high  rate.  Then  there  were  die 
adiane  (a  sort  of  property  and  income-tax)  and  TariooB 
odier  taxes,  and  frequent  forced  labour,  which  last  had 
been  aboJisbed  by  the  Tanziuiaut,  but  which  was  ex- 
acted from  them  as  before.  One  old  man  said  that 
they  might  iace  for  a  while  all  these  evils,  but  that  the 
fixing  of  prices  by  the  Pasha  rendered  their  case  hope- 
Icsa,  ^^The  great  men  who  fiirm  the  taxes,*  said 
another,  ^and  pay  so  much  a  year  to  the  Porte  for 
them,  sub-let  to  smaller  men ;  these  again  sub-let  by 
districts,  or  townships,  or  groups  of  villages  to  still 
smaller  men,  who  spread  theipselves  over  the  land  like 
locusts.  All  these  men  must  make  a  profit  on  what 
they  have  paid — the  money  being  chiefly  furnished  by 
the  seraffii,  who  must  have  high  interest  Some  of  the 
little  men,  being  misled  by  the  Armenians,  often  make 
bad  bargains  with  the  great  men,  and  then  to  avoid 
being  ruined  themselves  they  ruin  us.  GeneraUy  every 
usburjee  forces  as  much  from  us  as  he  can  get  If  we 
resist,  if  we  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Tanzimaut,  if 
we  U:\\  him  that  the  miri  is  so  much  and  no  more,  he 
i/riri|{ii  down  ttie  head  of  the  police  among  iis,  and  that 
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terrible  man — if  he  does  no  worse — quarters  a  troop  of 
his  tufckjees  in  our  bouses  to  be  fed  at  our  expense  until 
we  pay,  and  tells  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  who  knows  us 
not,  who  has  never  seen  our  village,  near  as  it  is,  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  if  we  go  up  to  the 
city  to  -appeal  to  the  Pasha,  what  do  we  get  ? — blows 
and  imprisonment,  and  expenses  and  heavy  payments 
to  the  chief  of  the  police  before  we  get  free ! "  "  They 
will  root  us  all  out,"  said  another  of  the  elders  of  the 
village,  ^^  and  then  where  will  they  get  miri,  or  saliane, 
or  any  other  money  ?  There  were  Turks  here  in  old 
times ;  a  good  many  when  I  was  a  boy  ;  now  there  are 
only  fifteen  families  of  them  lefl,  and  their  families  are 
very  small,  for  they  have  hardly  any  children,  and  the 
men  do  hardly  anything  all  the  day  long  but  lounge 
about  and  smoke.  Our  Turks  will  not  work.  What 
could  these  few  men  pay  to  the  ushurjees  ?  We 
Greeks  defended  this  bit  of  country  from  the  torrents, 
and  cleared  it,  and  enclosed  it,  and  cultivated  it  as 
you  see  it  All  this  is  Greek  work.  If  they  force 
us  to  run  away,  soon  the  torrent  will  sweep  away  the 
village,  and  the  country  will  again  become  a  wilder- 
ness. Where  will  they  find^  people  to  fill  our  place  ? 
Nowhere  1" 

A  little  beyond  the  village  we  met  a  long  train  of 
arubas,  carrying  fine  large  trees,  cut  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Olympus,  for  the  Sultan's  dockyard.  They  were 
drawn  chiefly  by  bufialoes,  which  belonged  to  the  people 
of  the  district  These  buffaloes  are  very  docile,  tame 
creatures,  nothing  like  the  sullen,  fierce,  fiery-eyed, 
diabolical  looking  animals  one  encounters  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Home  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     We 
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often  saw  here  a  buffalo  and  an  ox  yoked  together,  and 
working  on  the  most  amicable  terms.  Generally  the 
buffaloes  are  as  inferior  in  size  and  strength  as  they 
are  in  fierceness  to  those  of  the  South  of  Italy;  but 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  and  beyond 
it,  by  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Mohalich,  we  saw  some  that  were  quite  equal  in  size 
to  the  best  breed  of  Italy. 

We  passed  under  the  projecting  ridge  of  Kestel, 
or  Castel,  which  overlooks,  and  might  command,  the 
pass  through  which  nms  the  only  road  into  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  ridge  is  crowned  by  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  castle,  a  work  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  No  doubt,  from  its  position,  the  hill  has 
had  some  fortifications  on  it  from  the  remotest  time, 
and  that  a  fortress  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  gave  place 
to  a  Roman  castellum ;  but  the  present  castle  was  pro- 
bably built — as  many  were  known  to  be — in  the 
Emperor  Justinian's  time,  when  the  pastoral  and  war- 
like tribes  of  Turks  were  already  essaying  to  turn  the 
flanks  and  force  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  and  were 
threatening  the  rich  city  of  Prusa,  which,  seven  centuries 
after  this  period,  became  the  first  capital  of  their  empire. 
Behind  the  castle,  on  one  of  the  last  green  slopes  of 
Olympus,  among  chesnut  woods,  was  the  village  of 
Kestel.  Continuing  along  the  high  route  into  the  in- 
terior we  soon  came  to  a  fearful  bit  of  road  (not  long 
ago  the  favourite  resort  of  a  band  of  robbers)  with 
a  steep  mountain  covered  with  thickets  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  steep  bank  and  a  deep  broad  morass 
(covered  with  high  rushes,  and  much  frequented  by 
wild  boars)  on  the  left.     To  mend   matters  the  road 
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itself  was  here  steep  and  roughly  paved  with  great, 
round,  slippery  stones. 

We  soon  quitted  the  rough  stone  causeway,  forded  a 
stream,  picked  our  way  through  the  morass,  struck 
across  the  plain  towards  the  opposite  mountains,  crossed 
a  rivulet  or  two,  passed  a  lonely  Tiurkish  cemetery, 
(where  the  rude  tombstones,  without  turbans  or  in- 
scriptions, were  nearly  all  laid  prostrate,)  sloped  up  the 
hills,  and  in  about  an  hour  drew  bridle  at  Ibrahim's 
farm,  at  the  edge  of  the  little  picturesque  village  of 
Dudakli.  The  farm-house  and  farm-yards  were  truly 
Oriental  and  Turkesque. 

One  large  yard  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  these  walls 
were  perforated  by  numerous  square  holes,  at  equal 
distances,  like  the  port-holes  of  a  man-of-war.  Within 
each  of  these  holes  was  part  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
hollowed  out  and  open  at  both  ends,  and  these  were 
Ibrahim's  beehives,  which  annually  rendered  him  a 
large  stock  of  fine  honey.  The  hives  looked  rough  and 
rude,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  our  best  patented 
beehives,  the  honey  was  procured  without  killing  the 
industrious  insects  that  made  it ;  the  bees  were  never 
destroyed.  Some  mulberry  plantations  for  silk,  and  a 
fine  vineyard  full  of  ripened,  or  fast  ripening  grapes,  a 
small  grove  of  pomegranate  trees,  some  very  fine  quince 
trees,  and  a  few  other  fruit  trees,  stood  near  the  house. 

Ibrahim  was  not  at  home,  he  had  gone  away  with  a 
sack  of  wheat  to  a  corn-mill  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Narl^-dere-keui.  His  wife,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, one  of  his  wives,  and  Mahmoud,  the  lady's  sou 
by  a  former  marriage,  welcomed  Tchelebee  John  with 
an  ecstasy,  and  hoped  that  we  had  all  come  to  stop  for 
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a  few  days.  The  lady  did  not  show  herself  but  exer- 
cised her  hospitality  from  within  the  harem.  Mahmood^ 
who  served  up  the  bread,  the  Turkish  cheesei  and  a 
refine^ng  water-melon  of  an  aniainng  size,  was  a  fine 
handsome  youth  of  about  sixteen,  but  he  was  suflfeiing 
sorely  from  dysentery,  having  been  previously  much 
reduced  by  malaria  fever.  [We  sent  him  some 
quinine ;  the  medicine  soon  set  him  up  again,  and  his 
cure  gained  us  the  heart  of  his  mother  .J 

For  Turkey,  Dudakli,  though  small,  was  a  neat  vil- 
lage. It  was  certainly  the  cleanest  and  most  pros- 
perous-lookii^  that  we  saw  in  the  Brusa  plain.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  mixed  breed,  half  Turk,  half  Yerook. 
They  were  well-dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  a  quiet, 
inoffensive,  good-natured  people;  but  they  are  im- 
patient of  insult,  oppression,  or  any  wrong,  and  devils 
when  roused.  To  this  quality,  and  to  their  high  and 
rare  personal  courage,  they  are  mainly  indebted  for 
their  prosperity.  Those  publicans  and  sinners,  the 
Ushuijees,  were  here  obl^ed  to  rest  satisfied  with  fiiir 
measurements  and  valuations,  and  to  take  the  taxes  as 
the  law  fixed  them.  Ibrahim's  spirit,  and  his  known 
intimacy  with  the  English  consul  and  other  Franks  at 
Brusa,  bad  this  year  effectually  checked  tlie  fiscal 
uiarauders,  not  only  in  this  village,  but  also  at  Narlc- 
dere-keuL  The  revenue  officers  bad  made  an  assessment 
far  the  saliane  or  property-tax,  in  the  feirness  of  which 
the  bead  men  of  the  two  villages  agreed ;  but  when  the 
time  came  for  levying  the  tax,  every  man  found  that 
his  assessment  had  been  about  diaiMtti.  Ibrahim  was 
quiet  until  they  came  to  Dudakli  for  payment.  He 
tbtm  reuionstrated.     The  tax-gatherers  referred  to  their 
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scrolls  of  paper.  "  Those  writings  speak  not  the  truth," 
said  Ibrahim.  The  publicans  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  write,  that  none  of  the  villagers  could 
even  read.  "But  we  can  remevribery^  said  Ibrahim, 
"  and  we  all  do  remember  the  figures  we  agreed  upon. 
I  was  to  pay  300  piastres,  Mustapha  200,  Halil  150, 
and  so  with  the  rest  of  us ;  and  now  you  ask  us  all 
nearly  double.  This  cannot  be.**  All  the  head-men 
said,  very  decidedly,  that  it  was  not  just,  and  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  it  The  levyers  said  that  they 
who  could  read  and  write,  and  keep  accounts,  must  be 
in  tlie  right,  and  that  the  villagers  must  all  be  in  the 
wrong ;  and  they  stormed  and  talked  very  big.  Ibrahim 
pointed  to  a  deep  lake  a  very  little  above  the  village, 
and  asked  them  whether  they  could  swim?  They 
moderated  their  tone,  got  into  their  saddles,  and  turned 
their  horses*  heads  away  from  Dudakli.  The  Turks  of 
the  prosperous  corn  village  on  the  hills,  under  which 
we  had  passed  in  coming  from  Ghemlik,  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  defend  their  rights  in  the  same  strenuous 
manner.  The  Pasha  had  very  seldom  indeed  any 
force  except  the  irregular  tufekjees  or  musket-men, 
and  it  was  rather  too  near  the  capital  to  employ  any 
disciplined  troops  (if  he  had  had  them)  in  flagrant  acts 
of  injustice,  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  shedding  of 
Mussulman  blood.  Wherever  the  Turks  showed  this 
sort  of  spirit  they  were  comparatively  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, but  the  examples  were  very  rare.  The  heart  of 
the  Osmanlees  seemed  to  have  been  tikcn  out  of  them. 
I  believe  it  required  a  copious  infusion  of  the  wild 
blood  of  the  Yerooks  to  produce  men  at  all  like  those 
of  Dudakli. 

m2 
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We  left  that  village  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  lake, 
and  then  to  go  and  look  after  the  bold  Ibrahim.     The 
lake  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  Brusa   plain.     We 
reached  it  by  scrambling  along  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  by  a  rugged  path.     Although  its  waters  were 
now  low,  the  lake  appeared  to  be  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference.     It  was  nothing  thought  of  here, 
but  in  other  countries  people  would  make  long  journeys 
to  see  its  tranquil  beauties.     A  large  drove  of  buffaloes, 
oxen,  and  cows  were  collected  on  one  side.     Of  human 
beings  we  saw  not  one.     Opposite  to  the  little  stony 
promontory  on  which  we  stood,  but  hid  by  a  projecting 
rock,  so  that  we  could  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  blue 
smoke,  was  the  village  of  Ghieul  Bashi,  or  Lake  Head, 
occupied  by  stationary,  but  pure,  unmixed  Yerooks. 
For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  an  object  with  the 
Porte  to  reclaim   these   tribes   from   their  wandering 
habits,  and  induce  them  to  settle  in  towns  and  villages. 
As  yet  the  government  has  not  succeeded  to  any  great 
extent,    and  I   can    scarcely   wish  it  success.     These 
Yerooks  (called  by  Dr.  Chandler  and  most  of  our  old 
travellers  "Turcomans")  are  a  pastoral,  thriving,  simple- 
minded,  primitively -mannered,    kind-hearted   people, 
hospitable  as  far  as  their  means  allow,  and  always  ready 
to  shelter  and  serve  a  traveller,  be  he  Mussulman  or 
Christian.     Though  far  more  religious  than  the  town- 
dwelling  people,  they  are  less  bigoted  and  intolerant 
Their  migratory  habits,  and  their  breathing  the  free  air 
of  the  mountains  during  one  half  of  the  year,  appear  to 
give  them  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  freedom. 
Their  women  go  unveiled  even  before  strangers ;  they 
are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whether  male  or  female. 
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and  generally  have  a  good  stock  of  them.  Their  wan- 
dering life,  their  periodical  migrations  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  must  continue 
to  be  so  until  pastoral  farming  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
afford  food  for  flocks  and  herds  in  the  plains  in  summer 
time,  and  food  and  shelter  in  the  mountains  in  winter 
time ;  and,  perhaps,  a  very  large  portion  of  these  moun- 
tains and  plains  will  always  encourage  and  keep  up  the 
present  Yerook  system — at  least  there  will  remain  many 
vast  tracts  that  cannot  be  so  profitably  employed  until 
the  population  of  Asia  Minor  shall  be  multiplied  by  ten 
or  by  twenty.  After  all,  these  Yerooks  are  only  like 
the  shepherds  of  Estremadura  and  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  vibrate  with  their  flocks  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the 
Yerooks  come  down  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds  to 
the  warm,  sheltered  plains  opening  on  the  Fropontis  or 
the  iEgean,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  burning  hot 
summer  they  retire  to  their  cool,  shady  mountains, 
where  the  melting  snows  leave  sweet  and  abundant 
pasture.  The  most  thriving  men  I  saw  this  time  over 
in  Asia  were  among  the  Yerooks.  Some  of  their  Aghks, 
or  head-men,  possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  tine 
herds  of  cattle ;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them — as 
we  did  a  little  later  at  Hadji  Haivat — descending  from 
Olympus,  day  after  day,  like  a  continuous  stream. 
But  for  the  Yerooks  I  do  not  know  what  the  Turks 
would  do  for  their  mutton  I  The  heads  of  tribes  lead 
quite  a  patriarchal  life — ^always  under  tents — and  many 
of  them  reach  a  truly  patriarchal  age.  I  had  often 
seen  striking  proofs  of  longevity  among  them  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ilcrmus  and  Caicus. 
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From  the  lake  of  Dudakli  a  natural  stream  ran  akmg 
tlic  plain,  and  fell  into  the  river  Lufar  or  Nilofiur,  two 
CNT  three  miles  below  Bnisa.     From  the  lake  to  that 
rhrer  there  is  a  gentle,   and  at  times  imperoeptibk^ 
df<r»ent ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  even  now  made  a  pretty 
strong  enrrent  for  more   than   two  miles  below  the 
opening  of  this  bed.     At  a  very  trifling  expense,  which 
might  be  more  than  defrayed  by  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
reeovered  by  die  draining,  this  little  natural  canal  m^t 
be  made  to  carry  off  the  increment  of  that  basin,  to 
dndn  the  swamps  and  bogs,  which  are  the  sole  causes  of 
the  malaria,  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake  permanently, 
zod  to  throw  all  this  water,  am!  much  more,  into  the 
broad   stony  bed  of  the  Lufar,   which   traverses   the 
remainder  of  the  plain  and  falls  into  the  Rbyndacus 
very  near  the  sea.     These  two  rivers  are  the  natural 
drains  of  the  Brusa  plain ;  but  nature  requires  the  aid 
of  human  art  and  industry.     To  embank  the  upper  part 
of  the  Luiar,  which  comes  sheer  down  from  Olympus — 
a  perfect  cataract  in  winter — to  prevent  its  overflowings 
as  it  traverses  the  valley  on  its  way  to  the  Rhyndacus^ 
would  be  a  work  of  some  time  and  cost,  but  of  no  difli- 
#::ulty  to    modem   science.     The   diflSculty  must  have 
(>^n  conquered  by  ancient  engineering,  for  the  popu- 
kiusness  of  this  district  in  remote  ages  is  a  proof  that  it 
r/i ust  all  have  been  well  drained  and  canalized,  as  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  malaria,  and  where  malaria 
u  population  nttxr  becomes  great     So  clear  was  the 
procaH  to  be  pursued,  that  it  had  struck  the  natural 
ST/^mI  v^tse  of  Ibrahim  and  two  or  three  of  the  active 
V'rrook'Turks  of  Dudakli ;  and,  with  Tchelebee  John, 
wbo,  from  books,  and  from  operations  he  had  seen  in 
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England,  had  some  good  notions  of  engineering  (at 
least  as  far  as  canal  cutting  and  road  making),  they  had 
long  had  their  minds  bent  upon  this  object,  and  had 
been  prevented  from  making  a  good  beginning  (by 
deepening  and  widening  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
which  received  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  clearing  the 
bed  of  the  stream)  only  by  their  inability  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  government  A  firman  was  indispensable. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  the  prevalence  of  a  terrible 
evil  which  might  be  so  easily  remedied.  The  swamps 
spread  far  and  wide,  sending  up  pernicious  vapours 
from  stagnant  water  and  vegetable  decomposition; 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Dudakli  had  the  in- 
termittent fever,  or  had  had  it,  this  season ;  and  thus  it 
had  been,  year  after  year,  for  ages. 

Quitting  the  lake  we  went  back  to  Dudakli,  and 
thence  rode  to  the  westward  under  the  Katerli  moun- 
tains. In  a  little  green  lane,  running  between  coppices, 
we  saw  one  solitary,  sad,  sickly  looking  stork.  The 
poor  bird  had  been  lamed  in  a  wing,  and  could  not 
accompany  his  mate  and  populous  community  when, 
some  weeks  ago,  they  took  their  annual  flight  to  other 
regions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  tliat  a  stork  is 
thus  left  behind  by  his  brethren  and  tribe,  through 
his  inability  to  follow  them  in  their  long,  long  flights. 
Such  as  are  thus  abandoned,  to  bear  in  dismal  solitude 
the  short  but  sometimes  cold  winters  of  this  climate, 
while  their  mates  are  comfortably  warm  and  congre- 
gated in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  on  the  banks  and  by  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  must  have  a  very  sad  life  of  it 
indeed.  Below  the  village  of  Sousourluk  there  was 
another  forlorn  stork.     A  Mussulman  would  as  soon 
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think  of  inflicdng  bodfly  injury  on  his  first-bom  male 
child,  as  of  hurting  these  poor  birds^  nor  would  any 
Greek  or  Armenian,  or  any  other  peasant,  of  the 
country  mcJest  them,  for  the  stork  is  a  privileged  and 
almost  sacred  bird  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  but  who  could 
gire  them  their  mates  and  friends,  or  the  genial  heat  of 
the  tropics  ? 

A  long,  lone  Turkish  cemetery,  and  then  another, 
showed  where  villages  had  once  been.  In  about  an 
hour  we  entered  Narle-dere-keui — Pomegraiiate-valley- 
village — slush  I  slush  I  the  usual  dirt  in  the  streets^  but 
the  tumble-down  wooden  houses  of  the  Turks  were 
quaintly  shaped  and  grouped  most  picturesquely,  and 
a  fine  stream  came  down  from  its  near  source  in  a 
mountain  cave,  splashing  and  sparkling  through  a  glen. 
At  the  small,  low,  primitive  corn-mill,  whose  upper 
st^>ne  was  performing  its  horizontal  movement  with 
great  rapidity,  we  found  Ibrahim,  the  brave  Ibrahim, 
clad  in  his  best,  a  beautiful  flowing  suit  of  Turkey-red 
cloth,  slightly  but  prettily  embroidered  with  gold 
thread ;  for  to-day  was  the  Mussulman  Sabbath,  and 
the  Mussulmans  of  Narl^-dere-keui  are  great  dandies, 
and  are  known  all  over  the  country  by  the  smartness  of 
their  attire.  Mussulman  or  Christian,  European  or 
Asiatic,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  handsomer 
fellow  than  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli.  Yet  we  saw  him  at  a 
great  disadvantage :  he  had  only  just  got  rid  of  the  in- 
termittent fever;  the  malaria  demon  had  been  severe 
upon  liiin  for  several  successive  seasons,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  his  liver,  and  the  jaundicing  of  his  beau- 
tiful manly  countenance.  Farmer,  peasant  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  bearing,  the  easy  politeness,  and  the  manners  of 
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a  high-bred  gentleman.  The  Empress-Mother,  dame 
Nature,  had  given  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

The  old  miller  brought  us  a  mattress  and  cushions, 
which  we  spread  on  the  shady  side  of  the  mill,  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  cool  millnstream,  and  there  we  seated 
ourselves  as  nearly  as  we  could  h  la  Turque.  Ibrahim, 
who  had  another  wife  here  (of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter),  furnished  bread,  boiled  eggs,  yaourt,  grapes, 
and  water-melons.  Meat  we  hardly  ever  met  with  in 
these  excursions.  Except  on  high-days  and  holidays  the 
country  people  rarely  taste  it  After  our  sober  repast 
and  a  good  tchibouque  we  ascended  the  deep  ravine  to 
its  precipitous  termination — a  stupendous  wall  of  rock 
— where  the  clear  water  gushed  out  in  force  from  a 
cave,  and  dashed  along  under  young  plane  trees  and 
mountain  ashes  of  the  most  vivid  and  transparent  foliage. 
Insensible  of  the  religio  loci,  an  English  traveller  had 
cut  out  his  unmeaning  name  on  the  rocks  of  the  cavern. 
Few,  very  few  of  this  class  had  ever  ascended  the  glen 
or  seen  the  cave;  and  yet  one  of  them  must  leave 
behind  him  this  trace  of  bis  bad  taste  and  irreverence. 

All  the  notables  of  the  village  gathered  round  us  at 
the  mill ;  there  were  three  Emirs  among  them.  They 
were  all  very  civil  and  talkative.  One  of  them  would, 
par  force^  make  Tchelebee  John  a  present  of  a  wild 
boar,  which  he  had  shot  the  preceding  night  Mussul- 
mans would  not  touch  the  forbidden  flesh,  but  the  poor 
fellow  might  have  sold  his  domooz  among  the  Christians 
of  Brusa.  John  had  made  Ibrahim  a  first-rate  sports- 
man, a  dead  shot,  and  Ibrahim,  by  precept  and  example, 
had  made  sportsmen  of  a  good  many  of  his  neighbours — 
to  their  no  small  advantage.     The  country  absolutely 
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swarmed  with  game,  but  few  of  the  Turks  were  active 
enough  to  go  and  look  for  it,  or  skilful  enough  to  bring 
it  down.  Collectively  they  are  miserable  shots,  and  a 
Turk  has  seldom  either  a  good  gun  or  good  powder. 
We  spoke  to  Ibrahim  of  our  intended  journey  up  the 
country,  and  he  at  once  offered  his  services,  for  he  had 
been  as  far  as  Kara-IIissar  before,  and  engaged  to  ac- 
company us  whenever  we  might  choose  to  start.  This 
was  much  to  our  advantage;  and,  with  Ibrahim  and 
Tchelebee  John,  I  verily  believe  we  might  have  tra- 
versed, without  let  or  hindrance,  not  only  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  all  those  wild  regions  beyond  it,  where  the 
Turkish  language  is  spoken  or  understood. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  too  expensive  an  enjoyment 
for  poor  men.  Except  a  few  of  the  grandees  who  had 
rather  large  harems,  I  believe  our  friend  of  Dudakli 
was  the  only  man  in  the  plain  of  Brusa  that  was  a 
bigamist.  He  got  a  farm  and  what  was  considered  a 
good  fortune  with  his  second  wife ;  the  house  at  Du- 
dakli was  Iicrs,  and  would  go  at  her  death,  not  to  Ibra- 
him if  he  should  survive  her,  but  to  Mahmoud,  her  son 
by  her  first  husband.  With  this  wife,  who  had  been  a 
very  handsome  woman,  he  lived,  leaving  to  his  first 
spouse  a  house  he  had  at  Narle-dere-keui,  and  some 
pomegranate  groves  and  fields,  which  were  her  own 
property  before  she  married  him.  A  Turk  will  never 
name  his  wife  or  wives,  much  less  talk  about  them. 
Even  to  "  Gentleman  John,"  with  whom  he  was  oflen 
out  for  weeks  together  shooting  on  the  mountains  or 
round  the  lake  of  ApoUonia,  bivouacking  together  or 
sleeping  i:i  the  same  hovel,  he  was  silent  as  to  his  do- 
mestic affairs;  but  John  understood  that  the  first  or 
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original  Mrs.  Ibrahim  had  a  very  bad  temper.  Judging 
from  the  alacrity  with  which  our  friend  brought  us 
refreshments  from  that  lady's  residence  I  should  say  that 
they  were  pretty  good  friends  now.  At  Dudakli  Ibra- 
him pretended  that  he  merely  called  now  and  then  on 
the  lady  at  Narle-dere-keui  from  habit,  and  for  the 
sake  of  old  acquaintance  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  Mrs. 
Ibrahim  the  second  did  not  like  these  visits,  and  was 
always  of  opinion  when  there  was  a  sack  of  com  to  be 
ground,  that  her  boy  Mahmoud  might  take  it  to  the 
mill  just  as  well  as  Ibrahim. 

On  quitting  this  village  we  saw  how  appropriately  it 
was  named.  The  valley  below  for  more  than  a  milo 
was  covered  with  large,  thriving,  beautifiil  pomegranate 
trees.  The  fruit,  now  almost  ripe  and  charmingly 
coloured,  was  hanging  from  the  trees  in  thick  clusters. 
Were  the  streets  but  a  little  cleaner,  and  the  houses 
somewhat  less  dilapidated,  the  village  of  the  **  Yale  of 
Pomegranates,"  with  its  sparkling  and  always  copious 
stream,  and  the  romantic  ravine  behind  it,  would  be  a 
little  paradise. 

That  night  at  Hadji  Haivat  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  making  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  had 
a  roof  over  our  heads.  But  before  morning  we  had 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  we  had  such  shelter.  I 
was  roused  out  of  a  sleep  so  sound  that  nothing  short  of 
a  catastrophe  could  have  disturbed,  by  a  cataract  falling 
right  on  my  face,  and  on  starting  up  I  found  that  the 
low  divan,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  which  I  and  my  son 
were  sleeping,  was  deluged  with  rain.  We  threw  off 
the  wet  coverlets,  dragged  our  light  mattresses  to  a  dry 
part  of  the  room,  covered  ourselves  with  what  came 
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under  our  hands,  and  were  presently  asleep  again  (the 
blessing  of  air  and  exercise !),  and  slept  on  without 
turning  or  moving  until  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

Four  large  nests,  each  a  good  deal  bigger  than  our 
bushel-measure,  four  storks*  nests  on  the  house-top  ex- 
plained the  primary  cause  of  the  partial  inundation  of 
our  bed-chamber.  Storks  love  to  beat  tattoos  with 
their  long  powerful  bills  upon  tiles ;  they  are  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  tops  of  houses  which  they  select  for  their 
spring  residence,  and  where  they  settle  one  year  they 
are  sure  to  return  the  next  and  the  next ;  but  they  are 
believed  to  bring  good  fortune  with  them,  and  it  is  an 
article  of  universal  faith  that  calamity  and  woe  would 
befall  the  unfeeling  master  of  the  house  who  should 
destroy  their  nests  to  save  his  tiles  from  being  broken. 
Tchelebee  John  smiled  at  the  superstition,  and  pleaded 
the  feelings  of  some  poor  Turks  who  were  his  near 
neighbours  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  I  believe  that  he 
shared  in  the  superstition  himself^  and  that  he  would  no 
more  have  destroyed  the  nests  than  he  would  have 
knockeil  down  the  house.  Those  dear  familiar  storks 
had  come  year  after  year,  ever  since  John  built  the 
edifice,  nestling  on  the  roof  under  which  his  children 
were  born ;  thither  had  they  come,  each  pleasant  spring 
time,  from  remote  regions  through  the  air,  and  guided 
by  an  instinct  which  was  of  heaven,  to  fill  their  pro- 
creant  cradles,  and  to  stalk  in  their  gravity  and  majesty 
about  the  fields,  the  gnxni  woods,  the  hovels,  the  ruins, 
and  Necrv)|K^Iis  of  Hadji  Haivat  They  had  brou^t 
Cientloman  John  no  very  great  luck ;  but  they  might 
bring  s^mio  yet— and  heartily  do  we  wish  they  may  I 
We  «nt  to  Rrusa  Ru-  an  Eastern  **  TeJdy  the  tiler," 
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and  a  few  new  tiles :  the  roof  was  made  water-proof,  but 
the  storks'  nests  were  left  as  they  were.  The  birds 
next  spring  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  patch  them 
up,  and  give  them  the  usual  annual  repair  and  embellish- 
ment, on  taking  repossession,  as  our  ^*  fashionables  **  set 
in  order  their  mansions  in  Belgravia  on  the  approach 
of  the  London  season — the  difference  being  that  our 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  get  their  work  done  for  them, 
while  my  lord  and  lady  stork  must  needs  do  it  them- 
selves. 

Our  host  was  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Turkish  peasantry,  blaming  indeed  their  general  indo- 
lence, but  praising  their  honesty  and  trustworthiness. 
He,  however,  regretted  that,  of  late  years,  there  had 
been  a  visible  decline  in  these  qualities,  that  some  of  the 
Turkish  peasants  of  the  plain  were  becoming  pilferers, 
and  petty  larceny  a  prevalent  offence.  This  complaint 
was  repeated  to  us  by  several  of  our  friends  at  Brusa, 
who  had  been  living  many  years  in  the  country.  "Now 
and  then,"  said  one  of  them,  "  a  few  Turks  would  prac^ 
tise  highway  robbery  on  a  grand  scale;  but  none  of 
them  would  pick  and  steal  in  a  paltry  manner.  Now 
they  do  both."  Up  the  country,  where  poverty  and 
wretchedness  were  far  greater  than  here,  we  found  the 
Turkish  peasant  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever. 

Near  the  farm-house  I  noticed  some  splendid  mul- 
berry trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  ihree  times  as 
large  as  those  of  the  best  mulberry  trees  grown  in 
the  plain.  Tliey  had  been  raised  from  cuttings  pro- 
cured by  John's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Donald  Sandison, 
our  Consul  at  Brusa,  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the 
Grand    Duke    at    Florence.      John    had   been    the 
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first  to  cultivate  them  here.  He  had  already  raised 
a  very  considerable  number,  and  had  sold  or  distri- 
buted a  good  many  to  different  cultivators*  The 
Greeks  of  Sousourluk  were  now  growing  the  tree ; 
Ibrahim  had  a  plantation  of  them  at  Dudakli.  As 
food,  the  silk  worms  preferred  the  leaves  to  any  others^ 
and  the  silk  of  the  worms  that  had  been  exclusively 
fed  on  these  leaves  was  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  tree  was,  I  believe,  originally  brought  from  the 
Philippine  islands.  Judging  from  all  the  specimens  I 
saw,  it  seemed  to  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  soil  and 
climate. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Brnsa  —  A  great  Fire  at  Pera  —  Festival  of  the  Circumcision  —  More 
Corv6c8  —  A  IInutjd^r.Horsc9  aiicl  Mules,  and  the  Snow  of  Olympus 

—  Tyranny  of  Uie  Pasha  —  Constant  Arrests  —  The  Pasha's  horrible 
Prison,  which  is  his  Mint  —  Denial  of  Justice  to  the  Christian  Rayahs 

—  The  T^zimaut,  the  Turkish  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
how  observed  —  How  Turks  return  the  Civility  and  the  Hospitality  they 
liavo  received  in  England  —  Mustaplia  Nouroc,  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  Ids 
Character  and  Conversation  —  The  Sultan's  Merinos  Sheep  —  The 
Backshish  Persecution  —  Khodj^  Arab,  the  Chief  of  Police  —  Robbers 

—  The  Baths  at  Tchekgirgh^  —  More  Oppressions  —  Remarks  on  our 
Consular  Establishments  —  Armenian  Rudeness  —  An  Armenian  Soir^ 

—  Village  of  Dobrudj4  —  Ruins  —  Village  of  Missi  —  Qhieuk-Dere  — 
Boumk  Bashi  —  Dancing  Dervisl^es  —  Drunken  Sheik. 

We  had  several  good  reasons  for  congratulating  our- 
selves on  having  removed  from  Pera  to  Brusa.  A  few 
nights  after  our  departure  from  that  paradise  of  drogo- 
mans  there  was  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  destroyed 
some  hundreds  of  houses,  and  sent  up  such  a  mighty 
glare  that  the  red  reflection  of  it  was  distinctly  seen 
from  the  farm  at  Hadji  Haivat  The  weather,  too,  in 
that  quarter  was  detestable ;  the  season  had  broken  up 
earlier  than  usual ;  fogs  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  cold 
rains,  had  set  in  a  day  or  two  after  our  departure,  and 
they  continued  with  scarcely  any  intermission  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  absence  in  Asia  Minor.  They  com- 
pletely spoiled  the  grand  fetes  of  the  circumcision.  The 
day  that  the  corps  diplomatique  and  a  number  of  tra- 
vellers were  to  witness  the  greatest  of  the  celebrations. 
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and  to  dine  with  the  Vizier  under  a  great  tent^  it  poured 
90  pitilessly  that  the  court  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  postponement  But  the  adjourned  feast  was  as  wet 
and  cold  and  comfortless  as  well  could  be ;  and  those 
who  were  obliged  to  be  at  it  wished  themselves  almost 
anywhere  else.  An  English  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
sent|  and  who  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  kept  in  his 
wet  clothes  fixun  noon  till  evening,  described  the  whole 
a&ir  as  tiie  most  paltry  and  barbarous  that  could  well  be 
imagined.  '^  Fancy,**  said  he,  ^^  hmidreds  of  children  all 
screaming  at  a  time,  under  a  painful  operation,  in  dirty 
ragged  green  tents,  while  wailing  Turkish  music  was 
played  upon  the  old  shrill  pie^^cing  pipes ;  fimcy  a  pair 
of  savage  wrestlers  here  and  there,  naked  except  about 
the  loins,  and  besmeared  all  over  with  thick  rancid  oil ; 
a  doien  or  two  of  tumblers ;  hundreds  of  kibabjees^ 
frying  their  mutton  and  sliced  onions  in  a  row,  and 
vociferating  at  the  rain  for  putting  out  their  charcoal 
fires ;  thousands  of  cavasses,  keeping  the  people  in  order 
by  breaking  their  heads  with  their  sticks ;  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  yashmacked  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Jewi^ 
women,  draggle-tailed  and  losing  their  papoushes  in  the 
mud,  or  sitting  discoosolatelv  on  the  hiU-sides.  and  voa 
will  have  a  pretry  correct  idea  of  the  principal  features 
of  this  feast  of  the  circumcision,  which  last^  altogether 
about  six  days."  Yet  this  barbarous,  beggarly  display 
cost  the  Sultan  an  immense  sum  of  UiOuev,  for  he 
clothed  all  the  young  Mussulmans  that  underwexit  the 
rite  with  his  eldest  son,  gave  presents  to  thtrir  pannits, 
disoibu:^  diazjonds  and  Nishai;s  widi  his  usual  incoo- 
dderau^  pcotusioG.  and  paid  Anurwiixa  price  il*r  a  dioo- 
siDd  th i r,r^  which  vene  spoikd  or  wasted,  or  worthless 
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in  the  beginning.  Being  obliged  to  follow  his  example, 
a  good  many  of  the  Sultan's  grandees  ran  deeply  into 
debt  on  the  occasion.  Six  months  after  this  date  the 
dealers  in  the  bazaars  at  Constantinople  were  groaning 
over  the  unpaid  bills  for  articles  furnished  for  this 
great  celebration;  some  of  them  even  petitioned  the 
Sultan  to  take  their  case  into  consideration  and  com- 
mand payment ;  and  this  lavish  expenditure  was  said ' 
to  have  very  materially  contributed  to  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  Reschid  Pasha's  government,  and  to  the 
very  sudden  retreat  of  Sarim  Pasha,  the  minister  of 
finance.  All  business,  whether  of  state  or  of  trade,  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  nearly  all  communications  were 
interrupted,  as  the  steamers  were  taken  up  to  carry 
people  to  and  from  Constantinople  and  Scutari  all  the 
time  the  Festa  lasted.  Our  steamboat  did  not  come  to 
Ghemlik  for  several  weeks.  These  irregularities,  which 
are  but  too  common,  cause  great  inconvenience  and 
mischief,  and  give  a  vast  advantage  to  the  foreign 
steam  navigation  companies.  There  was  an  immense 
demand  for  the  ice  and  congealed  snow  of  Olympus  to 
make  ices  and  sherbets  for  the  feast     One  morning  as 

we  were  sitting  with  B.  T in  his  clean  little  house 

at  the  top  of  the  town  of  Brusa,  a  poor  Turk,  leading  a 
horse,  entered  the  yard  in  an  excited  condition.  Mes- 
sengers had  come  from  Constantinople,  and  by  order  of 
the  Pasha  they  were  seizing  all  the  horses  and  mules  in 
the  town  to  send  them  up  the  mountain  to  bring  down 
snow,  and  then  to  carry  it  to  Moudania  or  Ghemlik, 
where  it  was  to  be  embarked  for  Scutari.  "If  they 
take  my  horse,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  they  will  lame 
him  and  ruin  him.     Oh  I  Tchelebee,  let  me  leave  my 
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horse  in  your  stable;  you  are  a  Frank,  you  are  an 
Englishman,  they  will  not  dare  enter  your  gate!" 
The  horse  was  taken  in,  and  was  quite  safe.  Other 
men,  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Rayahs,  g^t  an  exemption 
by  bribing  the  Pasha's  people  who  were  heading  this 
hunt  after  horses  and  mules.  The  animals  that  were 
pressed  into  the  service  were  nearly  all  lamed  or  other- 
wise injured,  for  the  purveyors  were  in  a  fearful  hurry, 
and  drove  them  on  unmercifully. 

Very  different  were  the  accounts  we  heard  of  the 
present  governor  of  the  PashaHk,  Mustapha  Nouree :  in 
Brusa  the  natives,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Franks,  spoke 
of  him  according  to  the  bias  of  their  interests;  ¥rith 
some  who  had  done  business  with  him  or  for  him,  or 
who  hoped  to  gain  by  him,  or  who  had  the  art  of 
managing  him  by  means  of  his  Kehayah  Bey,  or  some 
favourite,  he  was  the  very  flower  of  pashas ;  with  others, 
who  had  not  this  art,  or  who  had  failed  in  its  practice, 
or  who  had  been  thwarted  in  their  projects  by  Mus- 
tapha, he  was  the  gree<liest  tyrant  and  the  worst  pasha 
they  had  ever  known.  I  would  take  neitlier  of  these 
estimates  as  true.  On  our  flrst  arrival  in  the  town  I 
was  induced  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  tranquillity 
to  incline  rather  to  the  favourable  than  to  the  unfavour- 
able side,  and  for  some  time  I  shut  my  ears  to  evil 
reports ;  but  evidence  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
all  parties,  whetlier  benefited  by  the  Pasha  or  not, 
agreedthat  his  head  man  or  Kehayah  Bey  was  a  very 
perfect  scoundrel,  corrupt,  rapacious,  cruel,  remorseless, 
and  notorious  for  the  most  revolting  vice  of  the  country. 
We  never  could  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  without 
seeing  the  tufekjees,  or  policemen,  dragging  unfortunate 
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creaturcis  to  prison,  sometimes  for  imputed  offences^ 
but  far  more  frequently  for  debt,  for  real  or  pretended 
arrears  in  payment  of  taxes,  for  non-payment  of  the 
kharatch  or  poll-tax,  etc.  The  prisoners  were  fre- 
quently bound  with  cords,  at  other  times  they  were 
fettered  and  chained,  nearly  always  they  were  brutally 
treated  by  the  licensed  savages  who  were  conducting 
them.  One  day  a  poor  Greek  was  found  without  his 
kharatch  ticket  He  said  that  he  had  paid  his  poll- 
taxy  and  that  those  who  stopped  him  knew  it  was 
paid.  This  might  be  true  or  otherwise,  but  in  either 
case  whcit  immediately  followed  was  revolting.  A 
tufekjee  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  heavy  club ; 
the  poor  Greek  guarded  his  head  by  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  but  that  arm  was  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  blow,  and  in  that  condition  the  Greek  was 
dragged  away  to  prison.  The  Rayahs  fared  worse,  far 
worse  than  the  Turks,  and  among  the  Bayahs  the 
Greeks,  who  are  feared  as  well  as  hated,  fared  the 
worst  of  all ;  but  the  Mussulmans  were  far  from  being 
exempt  from  this  treatment  We  often  met  Turks 
among  the  prisoners,  and  bound  and  chained,  and  for 
no  other  sin  than  that  of  debt  One  night,  in  the 
bazaars,  an  old  Turk  had  his  arm  broken  like  the 
Greek,  and  for  still  less  provocation.  The  tufekjees 
could  hardly  ever  arrest  a  man,  or  march  him  off  to 
gaol,  without  first  beating  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his 
life.  All  this  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Tanzi- 
maut,  and  of  Reschid  Pasha's  declaration  of  Gul-£Lhan^, 
called  (facetiously  one  would  think)  the  "  Turkish  Bill 
of  Eights  ;"  but  nobody  dared  speak  of  the  Tanzimaut 
in  Brusa.     Morning,  noon,  or  sunset,  we  hardly  ever 

n2 
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pHiHcd  the  gates  of  the  Pasha's  Eonack  without  seeing 
captives  going  in,  or  groups  of  distressed,  woe-begone 
jMioplo — very  frequently  Turkish  and  Rayah  women — 
crouching  on  the  ground  and  waiting  to  have  audience 
of  the  Kehayah  Bey,  or  the  terrible  chief  of  the  police, 
that  tliey  might  use  prayers  and  money  arguments  for 
tlio  release  of  their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  sons. 

Tlie  Konack  was  a  large  but  scrambling,  decaying, 
and  very  jmltry  wooden  edifice,  having  in  front  a  very 
large  o|)en  square  or  courtyard :  on  each  side,  this  square 
hatl  a  high  stone  wall,  and  under  this  wall,  on  tlie  side 
fkoing  Uio  Konack,  was  the  prison,  with  its  iron-bound 
dmir  ami  small  iron-barred  windows.  This  abode  of 
human  wm\  thin  n^petition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the 
horrible  Itagnio  at  Constantinople,  this  very  hell  upon 
t^rlh^  was  under  the  eye  of  the  Pasha  every  time  he 
o;imo  tx)  tho  fn^it  of  his  residence ;  he  could  not  quit 
his  Konack  willumt  passing  close  by  it :  he  could  not 
k^>k  iHil  of  his  windows  without  seeing  it,  rarely 
>iit)uMil  hcsiring  the  si>iuuls  of  lamentation  that  pro- 
ttyxt^x)  fn\m  it ;  yet  thor<\  in  the  fK'mt  of  his  bouse, 
At  hi$  o)vi)  XI  indow^  wc  several  times  saw  him  smoking 
h»  Ix^hiivMiqut^  with  iho  nu^t  jvrfeet  ctHupasure.  You 
^M)M  Uv^k  thnHigh  the  in^n  gralii)^  into  the  narrow, 
^wi^k^^^t  jwtAw.  Wo  iK^Ycr  tried  t3>e  experiment^  wc 
h^^)  $ao^viho;<^  <si>iH^^  >KitlKHi}  tKjit^  aani  vci^e-  tciU  thai 
lihr  ijw^^l  ^TYT.  hiftily  i;i^v:>LXKs  hardly  eT^rt-  quittal 
ti^hf  jvli^oc.  \Vc  ^^:Tv  JissiiTvvi  «^4  :i  ^;fc5  a3wAv?  craaai* 
fell  aTKi  liuil  %5o^t<>rs  a;>*J  criiv^iriJLk  ii><-  jvxy  iTAaia  wl» 
^^*^iftk3  yk*4  ^x  Vtiii  VK^ratc*^  Jkrvi  :i><  xiriA:ii  viK>  hi^ 
<\^wu»iVi^   4iTrw!>4X»   Tirm'r\k-:rs.    ^\^c    liii    tha^J    ajid 
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were  not  great,  and  as  prisoners  were  sent  into  it  daily, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  squeeze  and  cram  them  as 
they  would,  how  they  could  possibly  be  lodged.  A 
friend  enlightened  my  ignorance.  ^*  Daily  arrests  are 
made/'  said  he,  "  but  there  are  also  daily  releases. 
The  greater  ])art  of  those  people  you  see  in  the  hands 
of  the  tufekjees  are  carried  to  prison  because  it  is 
known,  or  at  least  calculated,  that  they  can  pay  some- 
thing for  their  liberty,  and  will  pay  rather  than  nm  the 
risk  of  catching  the  fever  and  dying  by  being  detained 
in  that  pestilential  hole.  The  more  prisoners  the 
tufekjees  make  the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the 
chief  of  the  police,  the  better  for  the  Kehayah  Bey. 
They  arrest  upon  suspicion,  or  upon  no  suspicion  at  all. 
They  aid  one  another  in  trumping  up  a  story  and 
making  evidence ;  and  if  they  want  extra-official  evi- 
dence, they  can  hire  professional  false  witnesses  for  a 
few  twopences  the  head.  There  are  no  previous 
proceedings ;  none  of  your  appearances  before  magis- 
trates, and  warrants,  and  examinations :  here  the  tufek- 
jees speak  their  own  warrants,  and  pronounce  them 
upon  whom  they  will :  here  a  man  is  committed,  fet- 
tered, beaten  first,  and  examined  afVerwards,  that  is  if 
he  be  examined  at  all,  for  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  guilty  or  innocent,  he  either  buys  himself  off  at 
once  or  lingers  in  prison.  When  the  chief  of  the  police 
is  hungry  he  sends  somt  of  his  tufekjees  on  the  hunt^ 
and  they  never  fail  in  bringing  down  some  game." 

At  Paris  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  1792-3  was  a 
republican  mint  "  We  coin  money  with  the  guillotine,'' 
said  the  Jacobins.     In  Brusa  the  prison  was  the  mint 

Very  ofleu  the  indulgence   of  personal  spite  went 
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along  with  the  gratification  of  avarice  ;  and,  not  seldom, 
the  Turks  were  hounded  upon  Christians  by  other 
Christian  Rayahs.  The  rival  Armenian  sects,  having 
far  more  influence  than  any  other  of  the  Rayahs  with 
the  Osmanlees,  were  the  greatest  culprits  in  this  par- 
ticular. An  old  Eutychean  Armenian,  who  lived  at  a 
large  village  to  the  east,  above  the  plain  of  Brusa,  had 
a  difference  and  a  money-quarrel  with  some  Catholic 
Armenians  in  the  city.  One  Sunday  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  church,  some  of  the 
tufekjees  fell  upon  him,  and  demanded  instant  payment 
of  a  debt  (which  he  vowed  he  did  not  owe),  and  good 
backshish  for  themselves.  The  old  man  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  and  perform  his  devotions,  after  wliich 
he  would  accompany  them  to  Rrusa,  and  liave  the  busi- 
ness explained  and  settled  in  the  mehkemeh  or  Turkish 
court  It  was  entirely  an  Armenian  village,  and  he 
was  the  Odk-Bashi-in-chief,  or  head  man  of  the  head 
men.  He  was  wealthy  for  a  person  of  his  condition 
(this  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  Armenians 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture),  and  he  had 
been  good  and  charitable  to  his  own  people.  One  and 
all  the  villagers  said  they  would  be  bail  and  security 
for  their  chief;  that  the  money  would  be  paid  if  the 
Kadi  should  decide  that  it  was  owing,  and  that  assuredly 
there  would  be  good  backshish.  But  the  men  of  the 
police,  who  in  this  case  must  have  acted  upon  special 
orders,  cudgelled  the  old  man,  made  him  get  instantly 
on  his  horse,  and  drove  him  down  to  Brusa.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  instead  of  being  brought  before  the 
Turkish  judge,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Pasha's  hor- 
rible prison,  upon  allegation  made  by  the  tufekjees  that 
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he  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  had  tried 
to  make  an  imeute.  In  a  few  days  the  people  of  the 
village  came  down  in  a  body  to  petition  the  Pasha,  and 
reclaim  their  benefactor,  their  best  friend,  their  father, 
who  had  fed  them  all  during  the  last  dreadful  famine. 
The  old  man  was  unusually  popular.  Even  some 
Osmanlees,  his  near  neighbours,  came  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  charity  and  tranquillity.  Instead  of  order- 
ing that  the  poor  Armenian  should  be  released,  or 
brought  into  court,  the  Pasha  knowingly  allowed  his 
Kehayah  Bey  and  the  chief  of  the  police  to  put  fetters 
and  chains  upon  him.  The  case  excited  indignation  in 
such  of  the  Franks  at  Brusa  as  were  not  the  interested 
and  submissive  slaves  of  Mustapha  Nouree.    Several 

of  them  remonstrated.     To  Monsieur  G.  C ,  who 

did  so  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  the  Pasha  said,  "  What 
is  this  Armenian  to  you  ?  He  is  not  of  yoiur  people. 
It  is  his  kismet  to  be  chained  and  in  prison.  What 
will  you  have  of  it  ?  It  is  the  man's  destiny."  With- 
out any  trial  or  even  examination,  the  respectable  old 
man  was  sent  out,  in  his  fetters,  with  some  common 
felons,  to  do  the  duties  of  a  scavenger  in  the  most  public 
part  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  humiliation  might  be 
the  more  complete,  the  punishment  the  crueller,  the 
time  chosen  for  this  exposure  was  the  holy  season  of 
Easter,  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  the  Chris- 
tian part  of  the  population.  The  fact  was  quite  recent 
— it  was  the  Easter  of  1847.  This  outrage  was  too 
great  to  be  borne;  the  English  and  French  Consuls 
wrote  to  their  respective  ambassadors  at  Constantinople, 
and  Mustapha  Nouree  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
must  put  the  Armenian  upon  his  trial  in  the  mehkemeh, 
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or  set  him  at  liberty.  The  Pasha  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  and  after  being  imprisoned  and  cruelly 
punished,  and  after  considerable  sums  of  money  had 
been  extorted  from  him  in  gaol,  the  Armenian  was 
liberated,  without  any  trial  or  examination.  But  if  he 
had  had  a  trial,  what  could  he  have  gained  by  that  ? 
The  tufekjees  would  have  sworn  to  their  allegation; 
hired  witnesses  would  have  sworn  that  they  had  seen 
the  old  Armenian  in  flagrant  resistance  to  the  law,  and 
(if  necessary)  the  whole  village  up  in  arms  and  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Sultan.  The  testimony  of  three 
Mussulmans  is  conclusive.  Tou  may  bring  three  hun- 
dred Bayah  Christians  and  a  score  of  Frank  Christians 
to  boot,  but  their  evidence  cannot  be  taken  against  that 
of  the  three  Mussulmans  No ! — not  even  if  all  the  three 
be  known  to  get  their  daily  bread  by  the  practice  of 
perjury.  It  was  so  twenty  years  ago — I  had  been 
given  to  understand  otherwise,  but  it  is  so  now.  The 
expomiders  of  the  law  say  that  it  is  an  article  of  their 
religion,  and  that  the  evidence  of  unbelievers  never 
was  or  can  be  taken  against  that  of  true  believers.  To 
a  well-informed  Frank,  many  years  a  resident  in  the 
country,  who  was  explaining  these  matters  to  me,  I 
said,  ^^  What  then  can  signify  this  Tanzimaut,  and  these 
fine  professions  of  Beschid  Pasha  and  his  school  ?  With 
this  inequality  of  evidence  there  can  be  no  equality 
before  the  law ;  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Bayahs  will 
always  be  oppressed.**  The  Frank  smiled  and  almost 
laughed  in  my  face.  "Did  you  really  believe,"  said 
he,  "that  the  Tanzimaut  was  anything  more  than  a 
flourish  ?  " 

When  on  his  short  tours  in  the  provinces  of  the 
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empire,  the  Sultan  had  received  into  his  presence  depu- 
tations of  Greeks,  of  Armenians,'  and  of  Jews,  as  well 
as  deputations  of  Mussulmans ;  he  had  treated  them 
all  with  equal  regard,  and  had  endeavoured,  as  well  by 
words  spoken,  and  by  short  addresses  delivered  for  him, 
as  by  his  manner  and  demeanour,  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  henceforward  they  were  to  be  equal 
before  the  law ;  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  divided 
into  the  adverse,  rancorous  classes  of  oppressors  and 
oppressed ;  that  as  natives  and  co-inhabitants  of  the 
same  fair  country,  as  children  of  the  same  soil,  they 
ought  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  together,  and  share 
in  a  common  patriotism,  however  divided  by  religious 
and  sects.  ^'That  which  the  Sultan  wishes  for  is  the 
strict  observance  of  justice  towards  his  subjects  of  all 
classes  without  any  distinction ;  for,  unto  whatsoever 
religion  they  may  belong,  they  are  all  children  of  the 
same  country.  Thus  the  Sultan  desires  that  a  perfect 
union  may  reign  among  them,  and  that  all  may  con- 
cur, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  the  honour  of  their  common  parent"  Such  were 
the  words  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  to 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  at  Selyvria  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Here,  at  Brusa,  Abdul  Medjid 
himself  spoke  words  nearly  to  the  same  effect  The 
Rayahs  went  that  day  to  their  homes  with  a  new  heart 
within  them ;  but  the  Sultan  had  not  been  gone  a  week 
when  they  practically  found  that  these  pretty  declarations 
meant  nothing  at  all — were  all  bosk  I  (nonsense). 

I  had  not  waited  upon  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha  on 
our  first  arrival,  for  I  expected  a  letter  from  Stamboul 
recommending  me  and  my  son  to  his  kind  attention. 
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With  much  difficulty  I  had  fixind  access  to  H 


Pasha,  with  whom  I  had  been  inUmately  acquainted  in 
London.  This  recently  elevated  dignitary  regretted 
that  it  was  Ramazan.  ''After  this  fiist,**  said  he, 
^when  yoo  return  from  Asia  yoo  must  come  to  my  house; 
we  will  be  together  always;  now  I  can  do  nothing; 
you  see  it  is  Bamazaa."  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  Pasha  over  at  Brusa,  and  he  said  he  would 
do  so  in  a  day  or  two.  When  I  called  again  I  could 
not  see  him ;  but  I  left  a  note  repeating  my  request, 
and  begging  him  to  give  the  letter  to  Tonco,  who  would 
send  it  after  me.  My  nimble  agent  went  four  times 
down  to  Tophana,  having  been  assured  at  his  first  call 
that  the  letter  would  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,  and  being 
told  by  the  Pasha  at  last  that  Turkish  etiquette  abso- 
lutely forbade  his  writing  to  a  personage  of  such  very 
superior  rank  and  dignity  as  Mustapha  Nouree.     If 

II Pasha  had  told  me  so  at  first  it  would  have  been 

all  very  well.  As  his  omission  caused  us  no  incon- 
venience— for  we  got  on  quite  as  well  without  his  letter 
as  we  should  have  done  with  it — I  should  scarcely  have 
complained  of  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  treatment  of 
us  at  a  later  period.  Several  gentlemen  at  Brusa 
offered  to  take  us  to  the  Pasha's  Konack.  Before  I 
could   be  acquainted  with   the   Turkish  etiquette,  or 

II Pasha's  version  of  it,  whatever  desire  I  might 

have  had  to  see  Mustapha  Nouree,  who  had  been  one 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  highest  officers  and  priniest 
favourites,  had  pretty  well  evaporated.  We  learned, 
however,  through  his  French  doctor,  that  the  Pasha  had 
been  informed  not  only  of  our  ])resencc  in  tlie  city  but 
of  our  excursions  among  the  villages  in  the  plain,  and 
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that  he  had  made  inquiries  which  seemed  to  indicate 
some  surprise  at  our  not  having  been  to  visit  him.  By 
means  of  the  same  Hekim  Bashi  I  immediately  sent 
my  respects  to  son  Excellence  and  asked  when  it  would 
be  most  convenient  for  him  to  receive  us.  The  Pasha 
named  the  following  evening.  His  outward  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing ;  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  empire,  and 
that  it  was  his  personal  beauty  as  a  boy  and  youth  that 
had  raised  him  from  about  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
condition ;  but  he  was  now  very  fat^  very  coarse  and 
bloated,  and  had  a  gruff  vulgar  voice  and  an  unintellec- 
tual  gross  countenance.  He,  however,  received  us  very 
well,  and  I  believe  he  meant  to  be  unusually  courteous 
and  kind.  The  Hekim  had  told  him  that  I  had  written 
one  work  about  Turkey  and  that  I  might  probably 
write  another :  he  also  knew  that  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  some  who  formed  part  of  the  present  ministry  at 
Constantinople.  The  salon  in  which  we  sat^  and  which 
looked  right  over  the  horrible  prison,  was  mean  and 
even  uncomfortable,  and  very  dimly  lighted  by  two 
common  tin  lamps ;  but  the  pipes  were  pretty  good  and 
the  coffee  was  better.  Son  Excellence  had  just  dined ; 
his  eructations  were  frequent,  loud,  and  (to  us)  very 
distressing.  He  himself  led  the  conversation  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  Afler  confessing  that  the  police 
seemed  very  good  on  the  plain,  although  there  were  no 
regular  troops  to  maintain  it,  and  offering,  with  an  effort, 
a  compliment  or  two  for  which  he  was  fishing,  I  ven- 
tureil  to  speak  of  the  roads.  He  acknowledged  that 
they  were  very  bad — so  bad  that  he  himself  very  seldom 
went  out  of  the  town,  and  when  he  did  never  rode 
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frftber  dian  Hadp  Harrat^-faat  he  sud  dut  Ind  as  diej 
wen  Ac  f^ofie  were  aecostomed  to  dioii,  and  diat  he 
liad  DO  money  to  make  diem  better.  I  eould  nci  adL 
him  ao  direct  a  qoestioo  as  this — what  became  of  die 
money  the  people  were  payings  and  bad  been  paying  lor 
Jlges  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  passable.  When  he 
had  dwcJt  far  a  time  on  some  general  topics,  betraying 
nosmaD  amoont  of  ignoranee  and  indiftrence,  he  fefl 
upon  a  snbjeet  whidi  not  only  interested  him  bat  exdted 
him  strongly.  This  was  the  silk  trade,  in  which  he 
was  eren  more  interested  in  his  prirate  than  in  his 
poUie  capacity ;  far^  under  the  eoTer  of  the  Armenian 
firm  of  Cabackji  Og^on,  he  had  been  specnladng  lai^ly 
in  raw  silks,  setting  up  silk  works  to  be  oondiictcJ  h\  a 
iiian  horn  Lyons,  bojring  up  mulberry  pUiitatKHis,  and 
entering  upon  other  measures  which  ougjit  to  be  for- 
bidden to  the  goremor  of  a  proTince — and  which,  in 
£ul,  were  forbidden  in  law  or  upon  paper.  *^IC  said 
be,  "Bmsa  cannot  sell  her  silk  Bnisa  must  starve! 
Wby  is  it  that  yoo  English  do  not  buy  untrc  silk  ?** 
We  told  him  the  reasons  which  affected  the  English 
markets  aiA  which  were  likely  to  continue  to  operate 
Tery  unfavourably  upon  the  silk  of  this  country,  unless 
some  reduction  took  place  in  the  taxes  and  duties  on  its 
production  and  exportation.  He  was  much  disturbed ; 
taxes  and  duties  could  not  be  lowered — that  was  impos- 
giLle — the  government  every  year  wanted  more  and 
more  woney — if  the  English  and  French  did  not  buy 
iht  inik  and  pay  a  good  high  price  for  it,  the  Pashalik 
of  Brusa  would  soon  be  worth  nothing  either  to  the 
^oi^eniJiicnt  at  Stainboul  or  to  the  l^asha.  I  liinteii  at 
tl^   immtiise   benefits  which   might   be  derived    from 
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improving  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country — from 
exporting  wheat,  maize,  oats,  bdrley,  &c.,  which  had  of 
late  been  in  such  demand  in  our  markets,  and  which 
England  and  France  and  other  densely  populated 
countries  must  continue  to  require.  '^Ohl**  said  the 
Fasha,  ^^  you  send  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube 
for  corn  and  maize;  other  countries  grow  corn  and 
maize :  we  grow  silk.*'  Now,  of  all  this  immense  Fasha- 
lik,  which  is  as  large  as  some  European  kingdoms,  the 
plain  of  Brusa  (adapted  by  nature  to  nearly  every 
variety  of  cultivation)  and  the  district  of  Billijik,  only 
a  few  miles  above  it,  are  in  reality  the  only  portions  in 
which  silk  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  people,  and  is 
produced  in  any  considerable  quantity.  We  ventured 
to  say  as  much.  The  Fasha  replied  that  the  districts 
in  the  interior  were  very  poor,  except  Afion-Kara- 
Hissar,  which  produced  plenty  of  opium ;  but  then  the 
trade  in  opium  had  become  as  bad  as  that  in  silk ;  and, 
up  there,  they  had  nothing  worth  sending  down  to  Brusa 
and  over  to  Constantinople  except  opium.  I  again 
spoke  a  few  words  about  the  rich  wheat  lands  which 
existed  up  above  as  well  as  down  below,  and  on  either 
side  of  Brusa  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  said 
that  if  there  were  but  roads  ....  Mustapha  Nouree 
evidently  thought  my  roads  a  bore :  he  eructated,  and 
then  again  bemoaned  the  low  prices  and  the  no  demand 
for  silk  and  opium.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  a  large  and  beautiful  breed  of  bovine  cattle  which 
he  had  brought  up  from  Syria,  where  for  some  time  he 
had  been  commander-in-chief,  as  also  of  some  fine 
merinos  sheep  which  he  had  procured  from  a  large 
stock  imported  by  the  Sultan ;  and,  in  the  hope  that 
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this  would  be  a  subject  agreeable  to  him,  I  asked  a  few 
questions  about  his  cows  and  sheepi  not  neglecting  to 
pay  him  a  compliment  on  having  introduced  these 
important  improvements  in  the  plain  of  Brusa.  He  told 
me  that  his  herd  and  his  flock  were  down  in  the  plain 
towards  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  where  I  should  probably 
see  them ;  that  the  cows  were  very  fine  cows,  althou^ 
they  did  not  give  so  much  milk  as  he  expected ;  that  the 
merinos  sheep  produced  a  great  deal  more  wool  than 
he  could  have  thought,  but  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  caused  much  expense ;  that  as  a  speculation  he  had 
found  both  cows  and  sheep  unprofitable.  I  said  that 
provided  the  good  breeds  were  spread  great  benefits 
must  accrue  to  the  country,  particularly  if  the  people 
would  only  attend  a  little  more  to  their  pastures,  make 
hay,  and  lay  in  winter  stock.  I  almost  doubt  whether 
he  knew  what  hay  was.  As  for  the  people,  he  said  that 
they  would  not  pay  him  anything  like  a  good  price  for 
his  merinos  lambs  or  Syrian  calves  and  bull  calves.  *  I 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  had  his  merinos 
sheep  for  nothing,  save  only  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  disseminate  the  breed.  He  talked  of  these 
matters  as  a  grazier  or  carcass-butcher  might  have  done, 
looking  at  no  point  beyond  his  own  immediate  gain.  In 
the  whole  of  this  conversation — and  it  was  rather  a  long 
one — he  never  let  drop  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  states- 
man, or  an  idea  becoming  an  administrator  even  of  the 
feeblest  enlightenment.  And  this  man  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  right-hand  man  of  the  reforming  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  had  been  Arch-Chancellor  and  Seraskier, 
and  had  filled  all  tlie  highest  governmental  posts  in  the 
empire,  except  that  of  the  Viziriat ! 
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In  speaking  of  our  journey  up  the  country,  Mustapha 
Nouree  said  that  there  were  some  wild,  lawless  people 
up  there,  and  that  we  had  better  take  two  of  his  cavasses 
as  a  guard.  He  promised  me  a  bouyouroultou,  or 
letter  addressed  to  all  Muzzellims,  Mudirs,  Aghks,  and 
Odk  Bashis,  and  he  said  that  it  should  be  a  warm  one, 
as  he  perceived  that  I  was  an  enlightened  person  who 
wished  well  to  Turkey,  who  knew  what  the  country 
wanted,  &c.  &c.  At  our  leave-taking  he  rose  from  the 
broad  divan  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  cross-legged, 
and  accompanied  us  half-way  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. In  a  rude  dirty  lobby  wo  were  surrounded  by 
his  cafijee,  tchibouquejee,  keeper  of  mud-boois  and 
slippers,  and  other  servants,  all  hungering  after  backshish. 
I  emptied  my  pockets  there. 

The  next  day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
outward  man  of  the  much  dreaded  Khodja  Arab,  chief 
of  the  police.  He  must  have  been  of  the  very  darkest 
tribe  of  Araby :  his  face  was  almost  black,  but  did  not 
betoken  any  negro  mixture;  his  eyes  were  deep  set, 
small,  and  rather  reddened ;  but  they  were  the  quickest 
and  at  once  the  fiercest  and  cunningest  eyes  I  almost 
ever  looked  into ;  he  was  very  tall  and  very  sinewy ;  he 
was  no  longer  young,  not  even  middle-aged,  his  beard 
was  very  gray,  but  his  activity  and  vigour  were  great ; 
the  strength  of  his  right  arm,  of  which  many  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  town  and  plain  could  speak  from  expe- 
rience, was  said  to  be  prodigious.  It  was  suspected, 
and  indeed  very  generally  reported,  that  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  business  h  la  Jonathan  Wild.  His  pay  was 
very  small,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  rich ;  next  to  the 
Fasha  he  had  about  the  best  house  in  Brusa,  and  his 
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barem  was  said  to  be  well  stocked.  His  ordinary  fi>rce 
of  tufekjeeSy  or  irregular  musketeers  (who,  by  the  way, 
were  generally  armed,  not  with  muskets  but,  with  pistcJs 
and  yataghans),  was  small ;  but  it  was  said  that  in  any 
case  of  emergency  Khodja  Arab  could  collect  in  the 
city  and  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  600  volunteers  and 
followers — of  course  Mussulmans  alL  Some  of  the 
Khodja*s  thief-takers  had  been  thieves  themselves  afore- 
time, and  were  consequently  well  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  and  ruses  of  the  profession.  The  Arab  allowed 
nobody  to  rob  on  a  considerable  scale  except  himself; 
and  as  one  tyrant  is  better  than  many,  so  is  one  robber 
better  than  numerous  gangs  of  robbers. 

Before  this  time  all  the  beau  monde  of  Bnisa  {qui 
rCest  pas  iris  beau)  was  at  Tchekgirghe,  washing  and 
stewing  itself  in  the  natural  hot  springs  which  well  out 
most  copiously  from  the  flanks  of  Olympus.  The 
village,  built  round  the  baths,  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin,  is  barely  three  miles  from  the  westward  walls  of 
the  city.  As  I  have  already  hinted,  it  is  a  rugged, 
filthy  place ;  the  houses  are  little  better  than  big  wooden 
sheds,  and  half  of  them  are  falling  to  pieces ;  but  the 
high,  bold  spur  of  Olympus,  upon  which  the  village 
stands,  and  the  natural  terrace  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  it,  arc  exquisitely  beautiful.  Some  great  slo- 
venly khans,  or  lodging-houses,  where  you  hire  bare 
rooms,  and  whither  you  must  carry  your  own  furniture 
and  every  thing  you  may  want,  excepting  only  the  hot 
water,  had  been  built  by  the  sides  of  the  principal 
baths,  several  of  which,  erected  two  or  more  centuries 
ago,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  great  and  powerful, 
are  extensive,  stately  stone   buildings,   imposing,   and 
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now  eminently  picturesque.  I  avoid  descriptions  of 
what  has  been  so  often  described,  I  would  only  warn 
the  reader  not  to  allow  his  imagination  to  be  too  much 
dazzled  by  accounts  of  marble  halls,  and  white  marble 
vases,  and  brilliant  marble  fountains;  these  baths  are, 
and  have  long  been,  miserably  neglected ;  their  interiors 
are  dingy  and  but  too  often  dirty;  and  the  coarse 
marble  of  the  country,  the  material  used,  is  scarcely 
finer,  or  purer^  or  more  lucent,  than  good  English, 
granite. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  on  a  brilliant  afternoon, 
we  rode  from  Brusa  down  tlie  plain,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  break-leg  or  break-neck  road  by  which  we 
had  returned  from  Tchekgirgh^  to  the  town,  in  that 
deluge  of  rain.  Under  the  first  of  the  baths,  we  struck 
up  a  rugged,  winding  path,  which  was  as  rough  as  weU 
could  be,  but  which,  after  some  terrible  climbing  and 
slipping  and  sliding,  brought  us  out  upon  a  charming 
esplanade,  standing  just  over  the  grand  Hamam,  and 
being  shaded  with  planes  and  other  beautifiil  trees,  the 
verdant  foliage  of  which  was  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
yellow  hand  of  autumn.  Riding  on,  we  came  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  horrible  paved  road  or  causeway,  and 
soon  passed  a  stately  mosque,  shaded  by  tall  trees,  and 
a  medresseh  or  college  attached  to  the  mosque:  the 
temple  of  Mahomet  was  neglected  and  in  need  of 
repair ;  the  college,  where  the  Koran  ought  to  be  ex- 
pounded, was  empty  and  shut  up.  We  alighted  at  the 
baths  and  khan  of  Nissk  Efiendi,  where  the  English 
Consul  and  his  family  had,  with  diflSculty,  found  narrow 
and  uncomfortable  lodging.  Upon  this  lovely  spot, 
disgraced  by  foul,   rotten   wooden   edifices,   a   Frank 
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doctor,  wtded  at  Bnisa,  would  have  erected  ezteosive^ 
solid,  elegant  lodging-hoiiaesy  fit  to  acooiDmodate  civi- 
lized EuropeaiML  His  plan  was  a  good  one,  and  he 
was  backed  by  Frank  capitalists,  who  would  have 
enabled  him  to  cany  it  out  The  efficacy  of  these 
super-abounding  mineral  and  hot  springs,  in  many  dis- 
eases^ has  long  been  established  by  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  medical  and  scientific  men.  The  Baths  of 
Brusa,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  best  and  the  most 
famed  in  all  this  part  of  the  world  The  place  might 
be  made,  indeed,  the  Cheltenham  of  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Constantinople  alone,  which  I  look 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  capitals  of  Europe, 
would  fill  such  a  building  as  the  doctor  projected  with 
one  single  class  of  its  diseases — chronic  rheumatism. 
But  the  building  might  have  been  increased,  and  other 
speculators  might  have  erected  others  of  the  same  sort 
The  Frank  doctor  wanted  no  monopoly ;  he  only  wished 
to  break  through  one.  He  showed  to  the  Pasha  that 
an  annual  stream  of  foreign  money  and  foreign  civiliza- 
tion might  be  brought  to  Brusa;  that  nothing  would  be 
required  from  the  government  but  the  laisser  /aire ; 
that  the  Frank  company  would  at  their  own  expense 
make  a  road  from  Ghemlik,  or  from  the  still  nearer 
port  of  Moudania,  &c.  At  first  the  Pasha's  eyes  glis- 
tened at  the  prospect  of  the  grushes.  ^'  Mashallah  I  "* 
said  he,  **  it  will  bring  us  money,  and  money  is  much 
wanted.  Hekim  Bashi,  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  thy 
project  is  wise.  Inshallahl  it  will  prosper  if  Allah 
pleases  I  Baccalum  I  we  shall  see !  **  But  the  Turks 
and  Armenians,  who  held  the  filthy  old  khans  at  the 
baths,  took  up  arms  or  set  all  the  force  of  their  tongues 
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against  the  projecti  pleading  their  Vested  rights,  the 
antiquity  of  their  tenure,  their  privileges  of  emaff^  and 
the  peril  and  enormity  of  allowing  Franks,  who  were 
not  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  nor  amenable  to  Turkish 
law^  to  form  establishments  in  the  country  and  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  true  Osmanlees  and  faithful 
Rayahs.  Some  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians  said  that, 
if  the  doctor  built,  they  would  knock  down  and  bum. 
What  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  project  was  this — 
the  doctor  was  told  that  Franks  could  hold  no  landed 
property  or  houses  in  their  own  names ;  that  such  pro- 
perty must  be  held  in  the  name  of  a  Rayah  subject, 
who  would  of  course  be  subjected  to  Turkish  law.  The 
same  fatal  bar  prevents  the  employment  of  European 
capital  in  agriculture. 

My  old  friend,  Madame  S— — ,  sister  of  Tchelebee 
John,  and  daughter  of  dear  old  Gonstantine  Zohrab, 
used  her  best  offices  for  me  at  Tchekgirgh^  as  she  had 
often  done  at  Smyrna  twenty  years  ago.  We  found 
her  excited  by  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression.  A 
poor  Greek,  who  had  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at 
Brusa,  had  been  stopped  on  the  way  to  his  village  and 
told  that  he  must  pay  a  duty  upon  his  shoes ;  and,  not 
having  money  to  pay,  the  Turks  had  taken  his  shoes 
from  him,  and  had  dismissed  him  with  a  cudgelling,  and 
the  horrible  but  usual  abuse  of  his  religion.  **  Gases 
like  these,*'  said  Madame  8 ,  "  are  constantly  oc- 
curring ;  the  sufferers  can  complain  to  no  one  but  my 
husband,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning consular  reports  seem  to  be  little  attended  to  at 
Constantinople."  It  is  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Brusa  to  state  that  he  never  failed  to  notice  these  acts 
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of  iiijusticey  or  to  make  a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  die 
rights  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  of  all  others  enjoying 
British  protection.    There  were  other  trading  consols 
in  the  Levant^  of  whom  not  quite  so  much  could  be 
said.     No  consul  oug^t  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  country  like  Turkey.     Mr.  Canning 
was  putting  these  establishments  on  a  proper  footing — 
according  to  a  scheme  which  was,  I  believe,  drawn  up 
by  his  worthy  cousin  Sir  Stratford — but  since  that  high- 
minded  Minister's  death,  our  government  has  been  pay- 
ing paltry  salaries,  and  allowing  their  consuls  to  traffic 
The  difference  in  cost  to  the  nation,  between  the  present 
inadequate  pay  and  what  would  be  a  proper  provision 
for  a  consul  or  for  a  vice-consul,  is  so  small,  that  it 
would  not  be  discoverable  in  a  budget,  or  felt  by  any  one  ; 
but  (speaking  more  especially  of  the  Levant)  the  dif- 
ference to  our  national  character  would  be  very  con- 
siderable— nor  would  it  be  unimportant  to  non-consular, 
trading  British  subjects.     The  position  of  a  consul  in 
Turkey  may  give  him  manifold  advantages  over  com- 
mon  merchants  of  his  nation,  whose   interests  he  is 
(theoretically  at  least)  appointed  to  preside  over.   Then, 
there  will  occur    now  and  then   this  case — a  British 
consul  in  Turkey,  exercising  his  liberty  of  trading,  be- 
comes a  bankrupt ;  and,  so  long  as  the  British  arms  are 
over  his  door,  no  native  can  have  proceeding  against 
him— the  infallibility  of  the  consul  covering  the  falli- 
bility of  the  trader. 

The  baths  were  crowded  and  crammed.  Tet  on  the 
next  day,  a  holiday  and  a  Sunday,  there  were  fresh  and 
fresh  arrivals  of  Armenians.  We  lost  ourselves  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  how  and  where  they  could  all  be 
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stowed  away  in  the  khan.  I  tried  hard  to  get  a  wash 
and  stew  myself.  All  in  vain  I — every  vase,  bath,  and 
hole  containing  hot  water  was  filled  by  some  Armenian, 
male  or  female ;  and,  having  once  taken  possession,  they 
were  sure  to  keep  it  for  many  hours — for  these  people 
not  only  wash  and  stew,  but  eat,  drink,  sing,  smoke, 
sleep,  and  wake  and  eat  and  drhik  and  smoke  and  sleep 
again  in  these  baths.  As  for  the  women,  when  they 
enter  in  the  morning,  they  are  pretty  sure  not  to  come 
forth  until  the  evening. 

Our  khan  of  Nissa  Effendi  was  occupied  exclusively 
by  Armenians.  In  the  evenmg  these  people  kept  high 
keff  in  the  grand  salon  of  the  khan — a  very  spacious 
but  badly  lighted  and  slovenly  hall.  The  amusements 
were  smoking,  coffee-drinking,  raki-drinking  (among 
the  men)  h  galore^  and  distressing  Turkish  music  The 
women  sat  all  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other ; 
and  both  men  and  women  were  very  obese ;  but  on  tlie 
side  opposite  to  us  we  saw  two  large-eyed  charming 
Oriental  faces  belonging  to  two  young  damsels,  whose 
heavy  figures  were  made  picturesque  by  the  true,  old, 
q  uaint  Oriental  costume. 

On  the  morrow  I  again  made  an  effort  to  get  a 
warm  bath  for  myself.  I  was  told  that  there  was  one 
disengaged ;  but  when  I  was  almost  at  the  door,  a  rude 
Armenian  rushed  by  me  and  took  possession.  A  Turk 
would  not  have  done  this,  nor  would  a  Greek.  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that  I  made  the 
reflection  that  the  purse-proud  Armenian  is  the  rudest 
and  most  selfish  animal  in  Orient. 

Not  being  able  to  bathe,  I  walked.  We  went  with 
the  consul  and  his  family  to  the  village  of  Dobrudjk  or 
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Tobourtch^  on  the  side  of  Olympus,  about  two  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Tchekgirgh^.  Keeping  on  the  accli- 
vities  of  the  mountain,  we  strolled  along  green  hill 
sides,  through  mulberry  plantations^  through  vineyards^ 
now  ringing  with  the  merriment  of  the  vintage,  across 
numerous  sparkling  streamlets  that  came  tumbling  down 
from  the  heights,  and  under  some  over-shot  Turkish 
mills,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep,  one  under 
the  other,  with  the  same  stream  serving  for  alL  A  few 
cypresses  stood  by  these  romantic  little  mills.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dobrudjk  we  found  to  be  wholly  Turkish,  very 
small  and  miserably  poor ;  but  the  situation  was  re- 
markably fine.  Immediately  in  the  rear  there  rose  a 
bold,  conical  mountain,  and,  in  front,  the  river  Lufar 
swept  through  the  valley  below.  Many  fine  walnut- 
trees  and  groves  of  chesnuts  were  growing  near  the 
village.  On  a  green  sward  an  old  grandam  was  sitting 
in  the  sun  making  tarkhank  (material  for  winter-soup), 
and  tending  a  little  grandson  sorely  reduced  by  fever. 
Honest  Hassan,  one  of  the  poor  villagers,  set  before  us 
milk,  yaourt,  bread,  honey  (rich  in  the  aroma  of  the 
fragrant  Olympus),  and  loads  of  walnuts  which  were 
fresh  from  the  trees  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

We  rose  early  the  next  morning,  but  were  too  late 
— the  serafis  and  their  families  had  taken  possession 
of  all  the  baths.  After  witnessing  a  grand  shaving 
match  in  the  open  court,  where  two  Armenian  barbers 
operated  upon  the  rough,  black  beards  of  I  know  not 
how  many  money-lenders,  we  rode  to  the  Turk- 
ish village  of  Missi,  charmingly  situated  in  a  valley 
beyond  the  Lufar,  among  hills,  torrents,  and  many  run- 
ning waters.     The  valley  is  part  of  the  grand  cleft  in 
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Olympus  through  which  the  river  descends  to  the  plain, 
making  wild  music  as  it  falls  and  runs,  and  bringing 
down  with  it  a  constant,  cool,  most  refreshing  current  of 
air.  Of  this  upper  part  of  the  little  river  Lufar  the 
Turks  make  some  use.  The  wood-cutters  on  the 
mountain,  after  reducing  the  trees  into  blocks  and  logs, 
throw  them  into  the  river,  the  rapid  current  whirls  them 
down  to  Missi,  where  they  are  landed,  rather  neatly 
stacked,  and  kept  on  sale  for  firewood.  This  industry 
and  trade,  poor  and  limited  as  they  are,  give  an  unusual 
air  of  prosperity  to  the  little  village.  I  believe  the 
villagers  had  some  few  privileges  and  immunities,  and 
that  there  were  some  bold  Mussulmans  among  them> 
like  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli,  who  kept  the  tax-gatherers 
within  their  proper  limits.  We  particularly  noticed 
the  village  as  being  the  only  one,  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Turks,  in  which  we  saw  a  fair  number  of  children* 
The  inhabitants  were  frank,  cheerful,  and  kind ;  both 
men  and  ^little  boys  ran  to  offer  us  their  services :  of 
course  thejr  had  no  MoUahs  or  Softiks  among  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  philosophical  tailor,  having 
nothing  to  do,  rode  out  to  the  baths  on  his  queer  nut- 
meg pony  to  conduct  us  home.  Instead  of  taking  us 
by  the  common,  direct,  roughly-paved  road,  he  led  us 
along  an  upper  road  which  was  then  much  better, 
though  very  rough,  and  in  winter  altogether  impassable. 
We  passed  by  Ghieuk-dere,  or  "  Heaven  valley,*'  hear- 
ing its  resonant  torrent  and  the  soft  noise  of  its  water- 
mills  ;  and  then  through  Bournk  Bashi,  the  **  Head  of 
the  Springs,"  a  most  shady,  verdant,  picturesque  village, 
or  rather  suburb,  lying  close  under  the  old  western  walls 
and  stately  Acropolis  of  Brusa,  and  having  at  hand  a 
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cemetery,  and  cypresses,  and  turbaned  tombstones  with- 
out number.  Even  modern,  recent  ruin  looked  mild 
and  beautiful  in  this  lovely  spot  Here  we  drew  rein 
at  the  spacious  Tek^  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  which 
is  built  much  more  like  a  Catholic  monastery  than 
any  edifice  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw  in  Turkey.  It  is  at 
least  three  times  larger  than  the  Tek^  at  Pera.  At  a 
fine  large  fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  open  quadrangle 
we  refreshed  ourselves  both  outwardly  and  inwardly 
with  the  cool  pure  water  of  Olympus — the  brightest 
and  purest  that  ever  flowed  from  a  mountain  to  bless 
the  thirsty  plain  beneath.  The  dervishes  and  their 
people  were  uncommonly  courteous,  and  gave  us  that 
best  of  all  welcomes — an  evident  gladness  at  our  com- 
ing. In  their  dancing  or  twirling  house,  which  is  far 
loftier  and  more  spacious  than  the  one  at  Pera,  they 
pointed  out  to  our  notice  a  gallery  which  was  occupied 
by  Abdul  Medjid  during  his  short  visit  to  Brusa.  They 
said  that  the  Sultan  was  a  very  good  Sultan,  because 
he  was  a  friend  of  their  order  and  liked  to  see  their 
performances.  In  a  small  practising  room  we  saw  a 
young  novice  twirling  like  a  tee-totum.  He  did  it  very 
rapidly,  but  for  only  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  It  takes 
long  practice  and  study  to  keep  up  the  twirl  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Our  dervishes  told  us  that  it  was 
a  youth  of  high  promise. 

A  little  way  from  the  Teke  we  met  the  Sheik  or 
chief  of  the  house,  a  fat  old  man,  bloated,  Bardolph- 
nosed,  and  streaked  on  the  cheek-bone  with  the  broad, 
drunkard's  scarlet  Being  drunk  at  the  time  he  took 
no  notice  of  us.  Generally  these  dervishes  are  great 
tipplers ;  this  head  of  the  house  was  reputed  to  be  the 
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greatest  drunkard  in  all  Brusa.  His  drink  was  the 
strongest  raki,  but  he  was  beginning  to  find  that  this 
ardent  spirit  was  too  weak  for  him :  like  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
pure  alcohol.  Later  in  the  season  we  met  the  religious 
man  rather  frequently,  but  I  could  not  depose  that  we 
ever  saw  him  quite  sober. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Philladar  —  Barbaroiis  PenecutioQ  of  AHMuiian  Ghristlaiui  in  1845-6  — 
Hadji  Musti^iha  —  Dili^dadon  —  Padre  Antonio  —  Hidden  Treasures 
—  Professional  Treasure-Seekers  — "  The  Being  that  is  afar  off/*  or 
the  Devil  —  Particulars  of  the  savage  Persecution  as  given  by  Padre 
Antonio,  the  Priest  of  the  Albanians  —  Malik-Bey  —  Tahir-Effendi  — 
Selim  Pasha  —  Interference  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  —  Services  ren- 
dered to  the  Sufferers  by  John  S^hrab  —  Present  Ckmdition  of  the 
Albanians  at  Philladar  —  Their  Eagerness  to  return  Home  —  Turkish 
Villages  —  The  Vintage  at  Brusa  —  Petmez. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  and  early  in  1846,  sub- 
sequently to  a  declaration  forced  from  the  Sultan  and 
Beschid  Pasha,  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen and  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  that 
no  Rayah  subject  of  the  Porte,  or  any  other,  should 
be  persecuted  for  matters  of  religion,  there  had  been 
a  frightful  persecution  exercised  against  Ardaout  or  Al- 
banian Catholics,  solely  because  they  were  Christians. 

The  accounts  of  these  atrocities,  which  I  had  read 
in  English  journals,  in  letters  from  several  of  their 
correspondents  at  Constantinople,  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.*     I  believe  it  was  Mr.  San- 

*  Several  good  accounts  appeared,  for  at  that  time  our  leading  Tendon 
newspapers  had  each  a  regular  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  fortunate  in  their  several  choices.  For  the  cause  of  humanity  it  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  the  proprietors  of  our  journals,  acting  on  the 
notion  that  tlie  public  care  very  little  about  news  from  I'urkcy,  and  tliat 
the  money  was  thrown  away,  have  reduced  and  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
this  staff  of  writers,  whose  revelations  and  comments  acted  as  a  check 
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dison,  our  consul  at  Brusa,  who  had  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  their  behalf  during  part  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  who  had  now  in  his  service  one  of  their 
number  (a  remarkably  quiet^  well-conducted  young 
man),  that  first  told  me  the  remnant  of  this  poor 
Albanian  clan  were  living  in  a  state  of  relegation  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  in  the  mountain-village 

of  Philladar.     Madame  S afterwards  gave   me 

some  very  interesting  details,  as  well  of  the  people  as 
of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected in  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  speaking  to  her  brother, 
Tchelebee  John,  I  found  that  he  had  been  most  actively 
engaged  in  succouring  the  unfortunate  Arnaouts,  and 
that  he  was  the  fast  friend  of  their  priest  and  president, 
who  was  still  with  them  up  on  the  mountain-top. 

Having  mentioned  one  evening  to  the  Tchelebee 
that  I  should  like  to  visit  Philladar,  he  said,  **Let 
us  go  I  Fadre  Antonio  and  I  are  brothers.  I 
know  every  man,  and  every  woman,  and  every  child  of 
the  Albanians.  They  will  be  so  overjoyed  to  see  us  I 
Let  us  go  to-morrow."  Accordingly  on  the  morrow 
morning  we  started,  having,  in  addition  to  our  usual 

party  of  threes  my  old  ally  R.  T and  his  Turk 

Mustapha.    The  morning  was  fine  and   exhilaratmg. 

upon  abuse  and  tyranny,  being  dreaded  by  some  even  of  Uie  greatest  rognes 
that  have  held  office  and  power  in  the  Ottcnnan  empire.  But  of  the  seyeral 
aooounts  of  the  Albanian  persecntion,  that  furnished  to  the  '  Morning  Post ' 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Longworth,  author  of  'A  Tear  in  Circassian'  was 
decidedly  the  fullest  and  the  best,  the  facts  being  founded  on  official  docu- 
ments furnished  by  Mr.  Blunt,  the  British  Ckmsul  at  Salonica,  and  by 
other  consular  or  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  narrative  being  written  lucidly, 
with  much  8i>irit,  and  with  tiio  sundry  advantages  derivable  from  a  very 
long  residence  in  Turkey  and  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country. 
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Even  our  dull,  miserable  horses  seemed  to  feel  it  We 
saw  one  or  two  rather  fine  flocks  of  Karamania  sheep^ 
belonging  to  a  very  old  pasha  named  Ibrahim,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  living  in  exile  at  Brusa.  The 
sheep  had  been  sheared  only  recently.  The  Turk% 
and  the  Greeks  too,  shear  without  any  previous  washing 
or  cleansing,  and  as  it  is  shorn  so  is  it  packed ;  and 
hence  the  low  character  of  Turkish  wool,  much  of 
which  might  be  of  first-rate  quality. 

After  a  rough  ride  across  the  plain,  we  grubbed 
through  a  filthy  lane  between  fruit-trees  and  some  rough 
hedge-rows,  waded  through  a  cesspool,  and  reached 
AhchS-keui  (Money  Village),  charmingly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  We  dismounted  at  the 
cafinet  just  in  time  to  escape  one  of  the  short  but  tre- 
mendous showers  of  rain.  All  the  inhabitants  were 
Mussulmans.  In  the  very  thickest  of  the  shower,  one 
of  our  Tchelebee's  countless  friends,  Hadji  Mustapha, 
toddled  into  the  village  on  a  dapple  donkey,  and 
insisted  upon  taking  us  all  to  his  house.  There  the 
pleasant  Hadji  or  pilgrim  (he  had  been  to  Mecca) 
most  hospitably  entertained  us  with  fried  eggs,  yaourt^ 
Turkish  cheese,  good  bread,  and  splendid  grapes — grapes 
such  as  we  had  never  seen  either  at  Constantinople  or 
in  Brusa.  Here,  as  up  at  Fhilladar,  and  in  all  the 
other  villages  of  this  sunny  side  of  the  plain,  or  on  the 
slopes  which  face  the  warm  south,  the  outsides  of  the 
houses  were  festooned,  or  rather  tapestried,  all  over 
with  bunches  of  grapes,  hung  out  to  dry  and  shrivel  in 
the  sun.  After  undergoing  this  process  they  are  taken 
indoors,  and  suspended  from  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms, 
and  in  this  state  they  will  keep  all  through  the  winter 
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and  spring.  The  rain  was  soon  over,  but  we  tarried  a 
long  time  in  the  house  of  the  Hadji,  and  afterwards  in 
the  coflTee-housey  where  the  Turks,  without  any  reserve, 
answered  the  queries  I  put  to  them.  This  *^  Money 
Village  "  exhibited  no  signs  of  wealth ;  the  houses  were 
in  the  usual  dilapidated  state  ;  the  men  had  no  mouth" 
pieces  to  their  pipes.  On  quitting  it,  we  soon  began  to 
ascend  high,  very  steep  hills  by  a  very  rough  road,  and 
got  among  short  ragged  pine-trees.  Still  climbing 
upwards,  and  turning  the  shoulder  of  some  rocks,  we 
saw,  right  before  us,  the  mountain-village  of  Fhilladar, 
and  on  our  right,  below  us — deep,  deep  below  us — a 
dark  blue  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Moudania,  hemmed  in 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  looking  like  a  small  lake  or 
tarn.  Aft;er  another  and  a  diabolical  ascent  over  a 
rough  stone  causeway,  which  seemed  made  to  break 
horses*  legs,  we  entered  Fhilladar,  and  alighted  at  a 
Greek  cafl^  where  we  intended  to  sleep.  But  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  Tchelebee  John  went  through  the 
village  like  lightning,  and  Fadre  Antonio  and  a  score 
of  the  Albanians  were  with  us  in  no  time.  The  Fadre 
would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  so  comfortless  a  place, 
and  took  us  all  to  very  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  Dhimitracki,  a  Greek,  who  gave  us  clean  beds, 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  a  very  decent  dinner  and  some 
good  wine.  It  was  cold  up  here,  but  Fadre  Antonio 
shared  his  cloaks  with  us.  Our  party  was  joined  by 
another  Greek,  who  was  mediciner-in-chief,  and  school- 
master likewise  to  the  village. 

After  dinner  we  had  tchibouques  and  much  talk,  our 
party  being  still  further  increased  by  two  of  the  Greek 
Tchorbajees  or  head  men.     From  my  making  earnest 
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inquiries  after  ancient  ruins,  Dhimitracki,  our  host, 
became  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  I  was  on  the 
look-out  for  hidden  treasures.  We  all  laughed  and 
denied  the  fact ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  Dhimitracki, 
in  discussing  subterrene,  dark,  mysterious  subjects,  had 
frequent  occasion  to  allude  unto  his  Satanic  Majesty ; 
but  he  never  made  such  allusion  without  first  crossing 
himself,  and  he  never  called  the  Devil  by  his  right 
name,  or  by  any  of  the  styles  and  titles  which  are  so 
familiarly  used  by  irreverent  people :  he  always  called 
the  Devil  *^  the  Being  that  is  afar  off.**  He  talked  of 
treasures  well  known  to  be  buried,  fathoms  deep,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  top  of  the  Fhilladar  rock ; 
of  hidden  treasures  in  other  parts,  and  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  get  at  them.  The  *^  Being 
that  is  afar  off"  plays  such  scurvy  tricks  t  You  find 
the  spot ;  you  dig  away  the  earth ;  you  see  the  silver 
and  the  gold,  and  the  glittering  diamonds;  but  lo! 
when  you  stretch  out  your  hand  to  grasp  them,  your 
arm  is  benumbed,  you  are  paralysed  all  over,  your 
blood  curdles ;  dragons,  goblins,  and  awful  sprites  glare 
before  your  eyes ;  peals  of  thunder  fill  your  ears ;  you 
swoon,  or,  falling,  roll  away  from  the  spirit-guarded 
spot ;  and,  do  what  you  will,  you  shall  never  find  it 
again  t 

In  these  matters  the  Mussulmans  are  still  more  super- 
stitious than  the  Greeks.  Among  them  there  are  wild, 
wandering  dervishes,  that  are  professional  treasure- 
seekers.  The  use  of  the  divining-rod  and  hazel  twig 
is  not  unknown  to  these  Eastern  Doustherswivels ;  but 
they  have  various  other  processes.  One  modus  operandi 
is  this: — among  ruins,  or  in  any  space  reported  to  have 
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treasures  concealed  beneath,  they  perform  certain  prayers 
and  incantations  over  a  sheet  of  paper ;  they  tear  the 
sheet  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  bits  up  in  the  air 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  briskly ;  and  some  one  of  these 
many  bits  will,  in  all  probability,  if  every  circumstance 
be  favourable,  alight  upon  a  spot  where  there  is  a 
treasure  beneath.  The  worst  of  it  is,  so  many  of  these 
bits  of  paper  are  blown  away  to  places  where  they  can 
never  be  found,  becoming  as  invisible  as  the  treasure 
itself!  But  failure  does  not  shake  faith;  and  the 
vagabond  dervish  keeps  up  his  reputation  for  infalli-  ^ 
bility  by  vowing  that,  if  all  the  missing  pieces  could  be 
recovered,  one  of  them  would  be  found  to  have  alighted 
upon  a  very  mine  of  Golconda. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  Padre 
Antonio  came  to  me  quietly  and  alone,  and  from  his 
own  lips  I  took  down  the  memoranda  which  form  the 
main  substance  of  the  following  narrative. 

Scopia,  the  native  country  of  these  persecuted  Alba- 
nians, lies  close  upon  the  frontiers  of  Christian  Servia, 
and  has  some  little  traffic  and  communication  with 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and 
altogether  pastoral.  Every  man  in  it  was  a  shepherd 
or  a  herdsman,  tending  his  own  flocks  and  herds  or 
those  of  his  father ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  a 
proprietor,  and  there  were  no  hired  servants.  The 
mountains  they  occupied  in  Scopia,  and  where  they 
had  their  detached  cottages,  their  cow-stables,  and  their 
sheep-folds,  were  remote  and  solitary.  The  town 
nearest  to  them,  and  the  chef-lieu  of  the  district,  was 
Ghillano,  and  that  was  at  some  distance,  and  rarely 
entered  by  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen.    The  Turkish 
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goyemor  of  Ghillano  was  a  certain  Malik  Bey — Anglice 
the  AngdBey — a  fierce  fanatic,  and,  as  Padre  Antonio 
expressed  it,  ^^  persecutor  in  capite.^  He  was  well 
seconded  by  his  Kadi,  Tahir  Effendi.  The  whole 
country  was  goyemed  by  Selim  Pasha,  who  resided  m 
the  town  of  Scopia.  This  Selim  had  preyiously  been 
Pasha  of  Beirout,  and  for  his  eyil  conduct  there  he 
had  been  recalled  and  relegated  for  some  time  at 
Brusa.  For  the  misfortune  of  that  part  of  Albania, 
some  court  intrigue  or  caprice  had  restored  him  to 
fayour,  and  giyen  him  the  pashalik  of  Scopia. 

For  generations  this  pastoral  tribe  had  been  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  although  they 
practised  their  worship  with  reserye  or  secrecy,  it  was 
suspected  by  a  good  many  of  the  Turks  that  they  were 
not  true  Mussulmans.  By  the  enforcing  of  the  con- 
scription for  the  Sultan's  army,  which  three  years  later 
(in  the  spring  of  1847)  droye  one  half  of  the  Albanians 
into  open  reyolt,  and  caused  an  internal  war  which  was 
not  finished  without  great  cost  to  the  Turkish  goyern- 
ment,  two  of  the  young  shepherds  of  Scopia  were  seized, 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  put  into  an  infantry 
r^ment.  One  of  these  young  men  was  the  Albanian 
I  haye  spoken  of,  as  being  in  the  service  of  our  Consul 
at  Brusa.  They  both  detested  the  military  service, 
and  pined  with  grief  at  this  forcible  separation  from 
their  priest,  their  families  and  clan — for  a  clan  it  was, 
and  the  clannish  feeling  was  and  is  strong  among  them 
all.  The  decree  of  fiill  religious  toleration  obtained 
by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  made  more  noise  than  any 
governmental  measure  had  done  in  Turkey  since  Sultan 
Mahmoud's  destruction  pf  the  Janizaries.     It  filled,  for 
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a  time,  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  Rayahs  with  joy, 
and  drew  down  well-merited  blessings  upon  our  true 
Christian-hearted  ambassador.  Being  in  the  capital, 
the  glad  tidings  could  not  but  reach  the  ears  of  the 
two  young  recruits.  They  well  knew  that  no  Christian 
Rayah  could  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Sultan's  army  ; 
the  imperial  decree  screened  them  from  being  punished 
as  Christians;  therefore,  if  they  declared  their  faith, 
they  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  be 
discharged  from  the  regiment  and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  beloved  mountains.  They  were  too  eager  to  lose 
any  time ;  they  at  once  declared  to  their  colonel  and 
to  a  Mollah,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  military  chaplain, 
that  the  y  were  Christians,  and  had  always  been  so. 
The  Mollah  asked  whether  there  were  many  concealed 
Christians  in  their  district  ?  The  two  Scopians,  relying 
on  the  imperial  decree,  and  imagining  no  danger,  spoke 
out  and  said — "  We  are  all  Christians  I "  "  Then  you 
cannot  serve  the  Sultan,"  said  the  colonel,  **  you  are 
discharged!  Go  homel**  But  before  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go,  the  sly  Mollah  made  them  count  the  num- 
ber and  give  the  names  of  their  co-religionists  in  Scopia. 
The  sharp  sword  of  persecution  —  which  Abdul 
Medjid  and  his  reforming  Government  had  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  never  more  to  use,  or  to  be  allowed 
to  be  used — was  kept  in  the  scabbard  for  some  time ; 
but  it  was  unsheathed  at  last  On  the  1st  of  November. 
1845,  on  the  solemn  feast  of  AH  Saints,  their  little 
district  was  surromidcd,  the  poor  shepherds  and  herds- 
men were  all  arrested,  their  household  property  was 
seized  or  destroyed,  their  cattle  and  their  sheep  were 
driven  from  the  mountains,  and  they  themselves  were 
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carried  down  to  the  town  of  Scopia,  and  there,  without 
any  examination,  thrown  into  a  horrible  prison  by  order 
of  Selini  Pasha.  This  Selim  was  said  to  have  received 
his  persecuting,  torturing  orders  from  the  Forte  direct ; 
and,  scoundrel  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
resort  to  such  extreme  and  extensive  measures,  and  to 
make  such  an  employment  of  the  public  armed  force^ 
if  he  had  not  received  instructions  from  Constantinople. 
Until  the  return  of  the  two  liberated  soldiers  there  had 
been  no  molestation  or  any  sort  of  quarrel  about  re- 
ligion. The  neighbouring  Turkish  authorities  did  not 
know  or  seem  to  care  who  were  Christians  or  who  true 
Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  better  in- 
formed on  these  points,  lived  in  good  harmony  with  the 
Christians.  There  had  been  feuds,  and  sometimes 
bloody  ones,  among  the  mountaineers ;  but  these  were 
ancient  and  hereditary,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  Koran.  But  now,  excited  by  the  Kadis 
and  MoUahs,  the  Mussulmans  gave  way  to  a  merciless 
fury  against  their  Christian  neighbours.  They  would 
have  remained  quiet  as  they  had  done,  but  being  once 
roused,  their  hate,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  And — 
alas ! — I  fear  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  a 
few  MoUahs  to  re-kindle  the  consuming  flames  of  the 
old  fanaticism  among  these  ignorant  people.  Tolerant 
as  ice  found  them,  and  many  reasons  as  we  had  to 
think  well  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Turkish  pea- 
santry here  in  Asia  Minor,  I  yet  fear  that  a  Selim 
Pasha  or  a  Malik  Bey,  particularly  if  favoured  by  some 
adventitious  circumstance,  might  at  any  day  excite  them 
to  madness.  Up  at  Scopia  the  Angel  Bey  behaved 
like  a  devil,  and  his  Kadi,  Tahir  Effeudi,  was  worse  than 
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he.  The  shepherds  were  half-starvedi  beaten  and  put 
to  the  torture  in  their  prison  at  Scopia.  The  demon  of 
avarice  co-operated  with  the  foul  fiend  of  fanaticism ; 
they  were  tortured  that  they  might  give  up  money 
which  they  did  not  possess,  and  reveal  hidden  treasures 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  After  enduring  this  treat- 
ment for  four  months,  they  were,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 
March,  taken  out  of  prison  and  sent  down  towards  Sa- 
lonica.  On  the  road,  they  were  loaded  with  chains, 
were  driven  and  goaded  along  like  cattle,  and  were 
beaten  by  nearly  every  Turk  they  met  Women,  ¥^ith 
infants  at  the  breast,  dropped  from  fatigue  and  inanition, 
and  died  on  the  mountain-path  or  by  the  road-side. 
They  were  twenty-six  families  in  all,  and  as  these  poor 
mountaineers  cherished  their  infants  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them  (as  the  Turks  are  now  destroying  their  pro- 
geny in  the  womb),  the  families  were  nearly  all  numerous, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
souls.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Fhilladar  two  of  these 
families  were  wholly  extinct,  and  two  had  purchased  by 
apostacy  relief  from  present  suffering.  On  reaching 
Salonica  they  were  as  barbarously  used  by  Salih  Fasha 
as  they  had  been  up  at  Scopia  by  Selim  Fasha.  This 
Salih  had  only  a  few  years  before  been  Fasha  at  Brusa, 
and  had  there  been  distinguished  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
rule  rather  than  by  any  ferocity ;  he  had  fed  the  poor 
debtors  in  the  Brusa  prison  from  his  own  table,  and  in 
other  respects  he  had  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Koran,  which  enjoins  charity  as  the  first  of 
Mussulman  duties.  But  now,  at  Salonica,  he  acted  like 
a  monster  of  cruelty,  being  carried  away,  apparently^ 
by  that  sudden  invasion  of  fanaticism  which  had  over- 
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nm  tJbe  coiiiitr|r«  An  iKnr  befinne  eatmag  Salonifai, 
OBeof  tJbe  pAtriarcbs  of  die  dan — a  poor  old  man  wko 
bad  counted  modi  more  flian  die  diree  seore  yean  and 
ten— <lied  on  a  nuBerable  hadL  whidi  had  been  allotted 
to  him  beeanse  he  could  no  looger  walk  and  keep  up 
widi  die  mardL  The  Turks  would  not  stop  lor  him, 
nor  leave  him  bdiind  to  die  more  at  his  ease  by  the 
road«de,  so,  being  supported  by  a  friend  on  eiUiCT  side 
of  him,  he  breatdied  his  last  on  the  Imrse's  bacL  Thir- 
teen more  of  them  died  in  the  filthy,  pestiferous  prison 
of  Salooica.  Padre  Antonio,  their  sole  priest,  was  not 
arrested  when  they  were  seized ;  he  was  only  warned 
that  he  had  better  leave  that  country.  Instead  of  taking 
the  bint  he  followed  his  affectionate  flock  to  Scopia,  and 
there  did  what  he  could  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Our  stordy  friend,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  approach- 
ing his  fiftieth  year,  had  an  Austrian  passport,  and  was  a 
bona  fide  Austrian  subject,  being  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Lesina  in  Dalmatia.  His  mother-tongue  was  Scla- 
vonian,  but  be  spoke  Italian  with  a  pure  accent  and  a 
very  good  idiom,  for  he  had  studied  at  Rome,  and  had 
there  been  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  the  Propaganda 
Fidei.  The  Turks  stood  in  awe  of  his  Frank  quality 
and  Austrian  pass ;  but,  as  he  was  most  active  and  im- 
portonate  for  his  flock,  Selim  Pasha  ordered  his  arrest, 
and,  after  being  knocked  down  and  beaten,  he  was 
carried  to  the  prison  at  Scopia  on  the  26th  of  February, 
six  or  seven  days  before  his  poor  friends  were  removed 
from  tliat  prison  to  be  sent  down  to  Salonica.  On  the 
1 0th  of  March  he  was  sent  away  for  the  same  seaport 
The  weather  was  dreadful,  and  so  was  the  road,  and  the 
Padre,  though  a  strong,  hale  man,  was  very  corpulent 
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He  was  allowed  to  have  a  horse,  paying  for  it  as  well 
as  for  the  rascally  Turkish  guard  that  accompanied 
him ;  but  his  legs  were  tied  under  the  horse's  belly  by 
ropes.  They  also  put  manacles  on  his  wrists ;  and  the 
irons  being  too  small  made  his  wrists  and  hands  swell 
dreadfully.  He  bore  this  torture  two  days.  Non  ne 
potevapiu — he  could  bear  it  no  longer  1  By  paying  a 
sum  of  money  he  got  his  handcuffi  removed.  Every 
night  on  the  road  he  suffered  prison,  chains,  and  some 
kind  of  torture.  At  Deiran  there  was  a  human  fiend 
of  a  gaoler  named  Hussein  Bey.  *' J  shall  never  forget 
that  terrible  man,"  said  Padre  Antonio ;  ^*  a  year  and  a 
half  has  passed  since  I  was  in  his  grip,  but  I  still  see 
him  every  night  iu  my  dreams  I ''  In  this  prison  the 
priest  was  tortured  all  night  long ;  he  had  his  feet 
squeezed  by  screws,  and  some  of  his  toes  broken;  an 
iron  collar  was  put  round  his  neck,  a  chain  attached  to 
this  collar  was  passed  through  a  pulley  fixed  in  the 
ceiling,  and  he  was  pulled  and  jerked  up  and  dovm  until 
he  was  almost  hanged,  to  the  tune  of  ^*  Money  I  Money! 
Give  money,  thou  Muscov,  or  die  1  **  The  Padre  got 
his  neck  out  of  the  collar  by  giving  fifly  piastres.  They 
accused  him  of  having  stolen  among  Mussulmans  and 
secretly  converted  the  people  of  Scopia.  He  replied 
that  those  people  were  Christians  before  he  ever  came 
among  them,  before  he  came  into  this  world ;  that  their 
forefathers  for  several  generations  had  secretly  professed 
Christianity.  At  first  he  had  made  a  bold  stand  on  the 
Sultan's  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  more  re- 
ligious persecution ;  but  this  seemed  to  excite  only  more 
wrath.  He  reached  Salonica  on  the  18th  of  March. 
Here  there  was  an  Austrian  Consul,  M.  Mehanovich,  a 
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Dalmatian  like  himself  and  a  man  of  spirit^  who 
frightened  Salih  Pasha  almost  out  of  his  senses,  and 
obtained  the  priest's  liberation  that  yery  evening,  still 
leaving  the  Pasha  very  uneasy  about  the  consequence  of 
all  this  barbarous  treatment  of  a  subject  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  March, 
Padre  Antonio  set  off  by  steamer  for  Constantinople,  to 
lay  the  whole  case  before  Count  Sturmer,  and  get  it 
represented  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  In  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  he  believed  that  the  Sultan  would  act  up  to 
the  promises  he  had  made  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
and  the  declaration  he  had  given  to  the  world  (a  de- 
claration which,  according  to  the  paid  French  journalists 
at  the  capital,  placed  the  name  of  Abdul  Medjid  at  the 
very  head  of  those  enlightened  liberal  sovereigns  who 
had  gained  immortal  fame  by  their  toleration),  and  that 
the  Porte  would  not  merely  give  him  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  but  instantly  liberate  and 
restore  to  their  homes,  with  full  restitution  of  property 
and  compensation  for  the  injuries  and  losses  sustained, 
all  his  poor,  imprisoned,  tortured  flock  I  In  the  mean- 
while Mr.  Charles  Blunt,  the  English  Consul  at  Sa- 
lonica — a  gentleman  of  active  humanity,  who  for  a  long 
series  of  years  has  been  the  frit^nd  and  champion  of  the 
afflicted  and  oppressed — gently  interfered,  and  remon- 
strated with  Salih  Pasha,  reminding  him  of  the  Sultan's 
declaration,  and  of  the  anxiety  so  long  expressed  by  the 
Porte  to  take  rank  among  civilized  nations.  Salih — 
generally  considered  a  weak  and  irresolute  man — was 
shaken  at  first,  but  his  courage  was  sustained  by  some 
fanatics  who  surrounded  him ;  and  he  told  Mr.  Blunt 
that  this  was  not  his  affair,  that  these  were  not  British 
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or  British-protected  subjects,  but  Rayahs ;  that  he  had 
his  orders  for  what  he  was  doing,  that  one  of  these 
orders  was  to  send  the  Arnaout  dogs  into  exile  in  Asia, 
and  that  to  Asia,  by  the  help  of  Grod,  he  would  send 
them.  The  Consul  then  drew  up  a  strong  report  and 
forwarded  it  to  Sir  Stratford.  At  a  very  early  hour  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  first  week  of  April  (1846)  the  poor 
Albanians  were  suddenly  embarked  in  two  small  Turkish 
vessels,  with  a  very  short  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
It  was  represented  to  the  Pasha  they  might  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst  during  the  voyage.  Salih  replied, 
**  Mashallah  !  so  much  the  better !  We  wish  all  the 
dogs  dead."  Among  men,  women,  and  children  twenty- 
six  of  the  Christians  died  on  the  voyage,  and  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  as  if  they  really  were  dogs.  At 
last  the  two  slow,  ill-navigated  vessels  reached  the  road- 
stead of  Moudania,  near  Ghemlik.  In  that  town  thirteen 
more  expired  of  famine,  diseases  contracted  in  prison, 
or  of  the  brutal  treatment  received  from  their  Turkish 
guard.  The  Mussulman  savageness  almost  exceeded 
belief  As  they  were  landing,  one  of  the  Turks,  annoyed 
by  the  crying  and  screaming  of  a  terrified  child,  took 
up  his  heavy  oar,  struck  it  and  broke  its  limbs  I  They 
were  not  left  at  Moudania — no  plan  seemed  to  have 
been  adopted,  no  place  fixed  for  their  exile.  They  were 
presently  re-embarked,  carried  round  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacus,  and  there  landed,  to  be  marched  on  foot 
to  Mohalich.  In  this  short  tour  thirteen  more  died,  and 
two  went  mad.  At  Mohalich  they  were  thrown  pSle- 
mSle  into  some  horrible,  filthy  sheds,  standing  in  a  large 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls,  which  had  once  served 
as  a  plague  hospital,  but  which  of  late  had  been  the 
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receptacle  of  garbage,  meat-t>one8y  offal,  and  other  dirt 
of  the  town.  Here  disease  soon  swelled  the  list  of 
mortality  by  thirty  more  victims.  The  living  found  no 
charity  from  the  many  Christians  of  Mohalich.  These 
men  pretended  to  stand  in  dread  of  the  excited  Turks ; 
but  as  they  were  all  either  of  the  Greek  or  the  Euty- 
chean  Church — ^hating  one  another  as  usual — it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferers 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics.  Two  Romish  priests 
from  Europe  who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  heard,  by  the  merest  chance,  some  parti- 
culars of  the  frightful  story ;  and,  visiting  the  spot,  they 
reported  to  the  Christian  Legations  at  Constantinople. 
Ever  the  first  to  move  in  such  cases,  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning was  the  first  to  send  succour  in  this.  He  instantly 
dispatched  our  Government  steamer  with  Mr.  Alison, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  and  a  Doctor 
Dickson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Constantinople 
These  gentlemen  landed  at  Ghemlik,  came  on  to  Brusa, 
took  up  our  friend  John  Zohrab,  who  volunteered  his 
services,  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Mohalich,  as 
fast  as  bad  horses  and  bad  roads  would  allow.  The 
scene  which  presented  itself  at  the  pest-house  was  almost 
too  revolting  and  horrible  to  be  borne.  On  crossing 
the  gateway  and  entering  the  yard,  the  stench  of  de- 
composing animal  matter  nearly  knocked  them  down. 
At  the  door  of  the  largest  of  the  rooms,  which  was 
small  enough,  and  crowded  and  crammed  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  the  doctor  paused  and  turned  pale,  and 
Mr.  Alison  rushed  back  in  horror,  said  it  was  too  much, 
and  would  not  enter.  John  entered  at  once,  and  was 
followed  by  the  English  doctor.     In  one  corner  was  an 
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elderly  woman,  stark  naked,  and  raving  mad.  In  an- 
other corner  tlicre  was  a  filthy,  ragged  piece  of  matting 
thrown  over  something.  John  removed  the  matting 
and  found  two  dead  infants.  At  the  sight  of  them  their 
mothers  set  up  a  feeble  moan,  being  too  weak,  too  much 
reduced  by  hunger  and  sickness  to  make  any  louder 
lament.  A  young,  unmarried  woman,  who  had  traces 
of  beauty,  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  last  gasp.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  eaten  up  by  vermin,  lay  huddled 
together  on  the  rough,  hard  floor,  without  covering,  with 
nothing  on  them  but  their  clothes,  and  those  all  tattered 
and  torn.  Their  heads  were  all  light  and  wandering ;  they 
were  past  the  stage  at  which  nature  can  complain ;  they 
scarcely  comprehended  what  was  said  to  them  by  a 
Bulgarian  who  spoke  their  language.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  maniac  and  the  dead  children  (two  features 
in  the  frightful  picture  which  our  stout-hearted  friend 
and  comrade  could  never  name  without  shuddering), 
the  other  rooms  exhibited  the  same  horrors.  A  few 
days  more,  and  not  one  of  these  victims  would  have  been 
left  alive.  The  very  Turks  appointed  to  watch  the 
prison-house  had  been  scared  away.  But  for  the  prompt 
assistance  sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  private 
purse  was  open  upon  this  as  upon  so  many  other  occasions, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Christian  clan  of  Scopia  would 
have  perished  at  Mohalich^  and  little  would  ever  have 
been  known  of  their  fate,  or  of  the  noble  constancy  with 
which  they  sustained  their  faith  under  such  tremendous 
trials.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  the  sufferers 
from  that  pestrhouse.  The  Turks  offered  no  obstacle 
to  this  removal :  they  had  broken  faith  with  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  but  they  dared  not  resist  his  humane 
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intentions  as  strongly  expressed  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
Legation.  From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Alison's  arrival 
the  persecution  ceased.  Through  the  activity  of  John 
Zohrab,  two  clean,  well-aired  houses,  in  healthy  situa- 
tions, were  found  and  hired,  and  to  these  the  Albanians 
were  carried  on  stretchers,  and  on  two  old  hand-bran- 
cards, on  which  the  people  of  Mohalich  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  the  plague-stricken  to  the  pest- 
house. 

The  next  thing  was  to  pass  them  all  through  hot 
baths,  to  rid  them  of  the  vermin  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
them.  Several  of  the  men  had  upon  them  uncured 
wounds,  and  deep  festering  gashes  inflicted  by  the 
Turkish  yataghan.  Clothing  and  other  comforts  were 
then  provided  for  them  all,  and  Dr.  Dickson  admi- 
nistered medicine  to  them.  The  fearful  mortality  was 
stopped  at  once ;  in  some  cases  the  convalescence  was 
long  and  doubtful,  but  no  one  death  occurred  after  their 
removal  from  the  pest-house.  Our  Consul  at  Brusa, 
when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  case,  went  to  the 
Pasha,  and  had  rather  a  stormy  audience.  The  Pasha 
said  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair.  The 
Consul  told  him  that  atrocities  had  been  committed 
within  his  Pashalik,  at  Moudania  and  Mohalich,  that 
the  Sultan's  promises  and  solemn  declaration  had  been 
set  at  nought  within  the  Pasha's  jurisdiction,  and  that 
he  ought  to  call  the  offenders  to  account,  and  send  some 
succour  to  such  of  the  unhappy  Christian  Rayahs  as 
yet  survived  this  most  barbarous  persecution.  The 
Pasha  Mashallahed  and  Inshallahed,  and  Baccallumed ; 
thought  that  the  Consul's  words  were  severe, — said  that 
he  had  not  been  the  persecutor,  and  that  he  would 
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think  about  the  Bayahs,  as  they  verily  were  now  in  his 
Pashalik.  The  next  day  he  sent  to  Mohalich  a  piece 
of  cheap  English  calico,  which,  if  equally  divided, 
might  have  made  about  the  fourth  of  a  shirt  for  each 
of  the  Albanians !  And  ever  after  this  act  of  splendid 
generosity,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  his  pre- 
sence, Mustapha  Nouree  said,  **  /  was  not  the  perse- 
cutor ;  /  did  the  Albanians  no  harm ;  /  did  them 
good.  /  sent  them  calico  that  they  might  be  clean  and 
clothed.'* 

Strange  was  the  conduct  of  his  Excellency  Count 
Sturmer,  as  related  to  me  by  the  priest  himself, — 
strange  and  incredible,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  Aus- 
trian diplomatist  is  a  Levantine,  having  been  bom  and 
bred  at  Fera.  In  his  first  interview  he  told  the  excited 
Padre  Antonio  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  kept  quiet ; 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  making  a  noise  and  stir 
about  it ;  that  as  for  the  Albanians,  they  being  subjects 
of  the  Forte,  he  could  not  interfere  ;  but  that  he  would 
try  and  get  from  the  Turkish  Government  a  money 
compensation  for  the  Fadre,  as  he  was  indisputably  an 
Austrian  subject  In  subsequent  interviews  he  told  the 
earnest  priest,  who  could  not  be  quiet,  that  he  was  a 
very  obstinate,  turbulent  man ;  that  he  ought  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Albanians ;  that  this  was 
a  state  afiair,  un  affare  di  stato^  the  management  of 
which  must  be  left  entirely  to  him  and  the  Austrian 
Legation;  that  when  undiplomatic  men  thrust  them- 
selves into  any  business  with  the  Forte,  they  only 
spoiled  it;  and  that  his  (the  priest's)  life  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Internuncio  and  the  Legation.  The  end 
of  all  was  that  the  Count  informed  the  priest  that  he 
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must  accept  from  the  Sultan's  Government  the  sum  of 
lOyOOO  piastres,  as  compensation  and  full  satisfaction, 
for  all  injuries  whatsoever.  The  sturdy  Dalmatian 
replied  that  money  was  no  satisfaction  to  him;  that 
he  did  not  do  his  work  for  money ;  that  he  was  not 
a  trader,  but  a  priest  and  missionary,  employed  and 
sustained  by  the  Propaganda  Fidei  at  Rome;  that 
his  thoughts  and  his  cares  were  rather  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  little  flock  over  which  he  had  presided 
ten  years,  but  that  he  must  remind  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Emperor  that  he,  a  faithful  subject  of 
the  Emperor,  had  been  imprisoned,  chained,  and  put 
to  the  torture,  contrary  to  capitulations  with  the 
Porte,  contrary  to  all  usage  and  established  interna- 
tional law,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  Sultan's  decla- 
ration. To  all  this  the  Internuncio  rejoined  that  the 
priest  was  not  a  free  agent ;  that  he  must  do  as  he 
was  commanded ;  and  that  he.  Count  Sturmer,  insisted 
that  he  should  take  the  money,  make  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  his  own  country,  and  leave  the  Albanians 
to  themselves. 

Padre  Antonio  took  the  paltry  ten  thousand  two- 
pences,  but  he  would  not  take  his  departure  for  Dal- 
matia,  nor  abandon  his  suffering  flock.  He  purchased 
a  few  comforts  for  his  people,  went  to  Ghemlik  by  the 
Turkish  steamer,  and  thence  found  his  way  by  land  to 
Mohalich,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  May.  By 
that  time  the  Albanians  were  in  their  comfortable 
lodgings,  were  well  provided  with  everything,  and  were 
rapidly  recovering  their  health.  But  their  joy  at  the 
arrival  of  their  pastor  was  described  by  those  who  had 
seen  it  as  being  most  touching. 
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Having  done  all  that  could  be  done,  Mr.  Alison, 
Dr.  Dickson,  and  John  Zohrab  returned  to  Brusa* 
On  their  way  they  met  some  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
had  come  over  from  Constantinople  to  assist  those  who 
no  longer  needed  assistance;  and  the  Sisters  were 
accompanied  or  followed  to  Mohalich  by  an  Irish 
Papist,  named  Neylcr,  who  had  been  practising  in 
Egypt  and  Turkey  as  an  oculist,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine.  On  the 
24th  or  25th  of  May  most  of  the  Albanians  were  re- 
moved to  this  mountain  viUage  of  Fhilladar,  which  the 
Forte  had  appointed  for  their  residence.  The  priest 
staid  at  Mohalich  with  such  of  the  sick  who  as  yet 
could  not  be  removed,  but  in  a  few  days  he  and  they 
made  the  journey  without  any  accident :  and  ever  since 
then  (some  sixteen  months)  they  had  been  living  in  a 
tedious,  melancholy  idleness  at  Fhilladar.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit — on  the  last  day  of  September,  1847 — 
there  were  living  eighty-six  individuals,  including  seven 
little  children  that  had  been  born  here  in  the  viUage. 
Through  the  offices  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  four  boys 
had  been  sent  over  to  the  Lazarists'  school  at  Galata, 
but  of  this  number  one  had  died.  Most  of  tlie  children 
at  Fhilladar  had  picked  up  Greek,  and  were  attending 
the  Greek  school  kept  by  the  worthy  phlebotomist  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  who  spoke  very 
favourably  of  their  intelligence  and  behaviour.  Ten 
children — some  male,  some  female — and  running  from 
five  to  ten  years  old,  were  forcibly  separated  fit)m  their 
parents  and  kindred  at  GhiUano  and  Scopia,  and 
distributed  among  Turks ;  it  was  not  known  where  they 
now  were,  or  whether  they  were  alive;  their  fathers 
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and  mothers,  without  one  exception,  were  dead ;  but 
brothers  of  some  of  them  were  alive  and  in  good  health 
at  Philladar.  The  family  affections  of  these  poor 
mountaineers  are  remarkably  strong  and  lasting,  and  of 
this  we  saw  some  proo&  ourselves.  *^  The  women  who 
lost  their  children  in  this  way,**  said  the  Padre,  **  died 
absolutely  of  grief— aasohUamente  dal  dolarel  Not 
quite  so  quick,  but  they  died  of  grief  as  much  as  one 
shot  through  the  heart  or  brain  dies  of  that  shot !  *" 

After  the  representations  of  Sir  Stratford,  the  Porte 
could  not  allow  these  poor  people  to  starve.  They 
allotted  to  them  six  houses  to  live  in,  and  paid  them 
at  the  rate  of  105  paras  per  diem  a  head;  and  al- 
lowed the  priest  Don  Antonio  six  piastres,  or  about 
thirteen  pence  a  day.  There  had  once  been  a  talk  of 
giving  them  an  extensive  farm,  whereon  they  might 
live — as  other  exiles  had  done — as  an  agricultural 
colony :  but  of  agriculture  the  mountaineers  knew  no- 
thing. It  was  then  said  that  they  should  have  a  range 
of  pastoral  country  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might 
live  according  to  their  native  habits,  and  that  a  stock 
of  cows  and  sheep  should  be  furnished  them  wherewith 
to  make  a  beginning.  In  this  manner  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  themselves,  and  even  to  grow  prosperous. 
But  nothing  had  been  done  or  begun,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  beginning.  Some  of  them,  wearied  to 
death  with  their  inactive,  useless  life,  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  village  (beyond  the  precincts  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  move),  would  gladly  have  fallen  into 
the  second  of  the  two  schemes  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  strongly  set  against  it,  saying,  that  if  they 
gained  their  own  livelihood  and  made  themselves  useful 
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in  the  country  they  would  never  be  aUowed  to  quit  it ; 
whereas,  if  they  continued  to  be  idle  and  useless,  and 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  theii^  families,  the  Turks 
might  get  weary  of  keeping  them ;  and  so,  instead  of 
sending  them  money,  would  send  them  back  to  their 
own  dear  mountains. 

The  men  we  had  seen  before,  but,  after  taking  notes 
of  Padre  Antonio's  details,  we  went  to  one  of  their 
houses  and  there  saw  five  or  six  families  with  the  women 
and  children.  They  were  decidedly  a  good-looking 
people,  with  frank,  honest  countenances.  Some  of  the 
young  women  might  be  called  handsome,  and  none 
more  so  than  poor  Cucu,  the  damsel  seen  by  John 
Zohrab  in  the  pest-house,  and  rescued  at  Mohalich 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  Cucu  was  no  longer 
a  damsel,  but  a  wife  and  mother.  One  of  the  young 
men  had  married  her,  and  she  was  now  nursing  her 
first  child,  a  fair-skinned,  pretty  little  boy,  born  up  in  the 
airy  village  of  FhiUadar.  Her  gratitude  to  Tchelebee 
John  was  affecting.  Men  and  women,  being  joined 
by  those  from  the  other  houses,  all  implored  me  to 
speak  in  their  behalf  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  to 
do  whatever  I  could  to  get  them  sent  back  to  their  own 
country.  They  knew  from  their  priest,  who  went  now 
and  then  to  Brusa  and  to  the  English  Consul's,  that 
Sir  Stratford  had  lefl  for  England,  and  that  he  was  now 
expected  back  at  Constantinople.  They  said  that  if 
that  best  of  good  men,  that  friend  and  champion  of  all 
the  oppressed  Christians  of  the  country,  had  been  at  his 
post,  they  would  have  been  liberated  ere  this ;  and  they 
hoped,  fwWf  that  his  return  would  lead  to  their  liberation. 
But  again   and  again — Padre  Antonio  joining  in  the 
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prayer  as  earnestly  as  any  of  them— ibey  beseeched  me 
to  speak  to  Sir  Stratford,  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
aU  that  he  had  done  for  them,  and  to  tell  him  how 
unhappy  they  were  in  their  exile.  *^  The  Turks,**  said 
they,  ^^  have  burned  our  houses,  and  driven  away  our 
cows,  and  eaten  our  sheep,  and  taken  all  that  was  ours ; 
but  they  cannot  take  away  our  mountains.  Send  us 
back,  hungry,  naked,  to  our  own  dear  mountains,  and 
we  will  be  happy,  and  bless  you  every  day  we  live  T 

/  never  aaw  a  stranger  love  of  the  native  soil.  As 
the  crumbling,  tumbling  houses  let  in  the  wind  at  every 
side,  and  the  rain  at  some  corners,  and  as,  even  in 
this  cheap  district,  people  cannot  wallow  in  luxury  upon 
five  pence  and  the  fourth  of  a  fardiing  per  diem ;  and 
as  the  winter  is  cold  up  here,  and  as  some  of  the 
younger  matrons  were  in  the  ^^  interesting  situation," 
we  gave  them  some  money — not  what  we  would  have 
given,  but  what  we  could  afford ;  and  after  many  acts 
of  reverence  and  gratitude  from  the  poor  people,  and 
one  or  two  warm  accolades  with  Padre  Antonio,  we 
took  our  leave  and  mounted  our  sorry  beasts.  I  believe 
that  the  little  money  we  lefl  with  them  was  the  very 
last  thing  they  thought  or  cared  about ;  their  gratitude 
was  given  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  their  story, 
and  was  in  part  anticipatory  for  the  good  I  might  do 
them  by  speaking  to  our  Ambassador. 

Before  leaving  it  we  rode  through  Fhilladar,  which, 
for  this  country,  is  rather  a  prosperous  and  a  large 
village.  It  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Greeks, 
who  seemed  to  be  good  specimens  of  their  race, 
and  who  lived,  upon  the  whole,  on  exceedingly 
good  terms  with  the  exiles,  taking  their  children  into 
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their  school,  and  ucver  molesting  Padre  Antonio  at  his 
masses.  Their  comparative  prosperity — as  no  doubt 
their  good  humour  also — depended  upon  their  having 
had  for  a  good  number  of  years  a  kind  old  Turkish 
Aghk,  or  governor,  who  had  himself  farmed  the  taxes 
of  the  village,  who  was  incapable  of  injustice  and  ex- 
tortion himself,  and  who  prevented  the  exercise  of  them 
in  others.  He  made  little  or  nothing  by  his  contract ; 
but  he  was  contented  to  get  back  what  he  paid  to  the 
government,  and  to  see  the  people  happy  and  thriving. 
Some  efforts  had  been  made  to  oust  him  by  out-bidding 
him ;  but  the  Agha  would  not  be  out-bidden,  and  he 
had  told  the  people  that  until  the  angel  of  death  called 
him  hence,  he  would  be  the  sole  Ushurji  of  Fhilladar. 

We  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  we  had  come, 
but  a  much  rougher  and  steeper  one — a  path  which 
plunged  headlong  down  a  ravine  in  the  mountain. 
As  I  was  sliding  down  the  steep,  expecting  my  steed 
(the  tailor's  nutmeg-pony)  to  be  on  his  knees  at  every 
move,  two  of  the  exiles,  who  had  come  running  ailer 
us,  took  the  pony  by  the  head,  propped  him  up  with 
their  shoulders,  and  began  to  conduct  me  over  the 
worst  and  most  slippery  part  of  the  road.  They  could 
not  go  far ;  we  parted  on  a  level  strip  of  ground ;  and 
at  parting  the  poor  fellows  kissed  my  hands,  my  knees, 
my  feet,  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  once  more  implored 
me  not  to  forget  them. 

I  did  not  forget  them. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Fhilladar,  we  rode 
through  tracts  covered  with  fir  trees  and  dwarf  oaks,  and 
came  down  among  the  vineyards  of  the  village,  which, 
like  those  of  Ahche-keui,  were  extensive,  and  rather  fine. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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The  vines  were  cut  back,  and  kept  at  the  height  of 
about  four  feet  They  were  planted  in  open  rows,  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Virgil ;  but  tlie  rows  were 
somewhat  too  close  together.  From  the  size  of  the 
stems  we  judged  that  some  of  these  vineyards  were  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  too  old  and  rugged  to  be 
very  profitable.  It  is  a  saying  here,  among  both 
Greeks  and  Turks,  that  a  man  ought  to  plant  his  own 
mulberry-trees,  inherit  his  vineyards  from  his  father, 
and  his  olive-groves  from  his  grandfather.  But  very 
frequently  we  found  that  the  vines  were  too  old,  and 
the  olive-trees  too  young.  A  ruthless  destruction 
almost  constantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  may 
account  for  this:  the  small  size  of  the  vine  offers  little 
temptation,  but  if  some  lawless  Turks  stand  in  need  of 
fuel  they  will  cut  down  olive-trees — the  dried  wood  of 
which  makes  a  most  pleasant  fire — without  scruple. 
The  vineyards  spread  far  along  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Fhilladar  Mountain.  Except  a  patch  of  tobacco 
here  and  there,  we  saw  hardly  anything  else.  The 
tobacco  was  tended  by  labourers  brought  from  Samsoun 
and  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea.  We  rode  through  the 
Turkish  village  of  Mascark.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  was 
picturesque  without  and  filthy  within.  The  people 
were  very  courteous  and  very  poor  :  some  of  the  houses 
were  deserted,  and  others  seemed  half  unroofed.  From 
this  spot  we  sloped  away  for  the  plain  by  a  less  pre- 
cipitous path,  and  very  soon  came  upon  level  ground. 
We  passed  through  two  more  Turkish  villages,  Yeni- 
keui  and  Balukli,  both  very  small  and  foul,  and  ex- 
hibiting every  symptom  of  wretchedness  and  decay. 
In  one  of  them  the  tailor's  pony  made  a  stumble,  and 
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nearly  prostrated  me  in  the  cesspool.  I  flew  out 
against  those  accumulations  of  filth,  and  the  stupidity 
and  indolence  of  the  people.  ^^  Oh !  *'  said  Tchelebee 
John,  "  the  people  think  that  dirt  is  lucky.  Old  Ibra- 
him Pasha  began  to  clear  away  the  filth  and  the  dung* 
heaps  of  one  of  these  villages.  The  villagers  went  in  a 
body  and  implored  him  to  desist,  and  not  to  take  away 
their  good  luck ;  and  the  Pasha  yielded  to  their  super- 
stition ! "  Thus  dirt,  and  stench,  and  poisonous  miasma 
are  consecrated  in  Turkey. 

At  Brusa  the  Turks  were  carrying  in  their  grapes 
on  the  backs  of  camels.  The  quantity  was  very  great, 
but  the  firuit  was  sadly  disfigured,  bruised,  and  other- 
wise ill-treated.  Although  many  of  the  Mussulmans 
will  not  now-a-days  scruple  to  drink  them,  they  make 
neither  wine  nor  raki.  Nor  do  these  Turks  dry  their 
grapes  into  raisins  and  prepare  them  for  exportation, 
like  their  brethren  at  Smyrna.  What,  then,  do  they 
with  these  mountains  of  crushed  grapes  ? — They  make 
petmez  of  them.  With  a  press,  so  big,  awkward,  and 
primitive-looking,  that  it  must  have  been  invented  only 
a  few  years  after  Noah's  plantation  of  the  vine,  they 
squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  caught  by 
wooden  troughs  hollowed  out  of  trees,  like  Indian 
canoes :  instead  of  allowing  the  juice  to  ferment,  they 
take  it  and  boil  it  down  in  great  copper  caldrons; 
they  boil  away  until  the  juice  is  of  the  consistency  of  a 
jelly  or  jam  (to  the  eye  it  does  not  look  unlike  raspberry 
jam) ;  then  they  let  it  cool,  and  pack  it  up  in  great 
earthen  jars,  wherein,  with  a  little  care,  it  will  keep  for 
a  very  long  time.  This  is  petmez.  They  use  it  as  we  do 
treacle,  or  rather  as  the  Americans,  in  some  of  the 
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States  of  the  Union,  use  molasses — ^which  means  that 
they  use  it  for  almost  everything,  from  a  joint  of  meat 
down  to  a  slice  of  bread.  It  serves  as  a  general 
sweetener,  the  use  of  sugar  being  almost  unknown  to 
the  common  people.  There  is  a  very  refreshing  acid 
in  it  When  carefully  prepared — as  Tchelebee  John 
could  do  it — it  was  a  delicious  agr(hdolce  and  strongly 
to  be  recommended  with  a  dish  of  wild  boar.  It  is  a 
very  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of  all. 
Although  the  Greeks  make  plenty  of  wine,  and  an 
abundant  use  of  it  when  it  is  made,  they  also  make 
their  annual  stock  of  petmez ;  so  do  the  Armenians, 
and  the  poor  Israelites  likewise.  ^^  I  am  in  trouble  and 
in  woe,"  said  one  of  our  friends  among  tlie  Gruck 
peasants,  ^^  I  have  been  obliged  to  sell  all  my  grapes  to 
pay  my  taxes  I  I  have  none  left  to  make  petmez. 
What  will  my  children  do  without  petmez  ?  How  are 
we  to  get  through  the  winter  without  petmez  ?*' 

We  hardly  ever  took  a  walk  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  of  Brusa  without  seeing  the  presses  at  work  in  the 
open  streets.  The  pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  an 
enormous,  rough,  wooden  screw,  which  is  turned  by  the 
hand  with  a  pole  or  lever,  and  which  does  not  revolve 
from  right  to  left  like  our  screws,  but  from  left  to  right — 
another  trifle  to  add  to  M.  Volney's  proofe  that  Asiatics 
do  no  one  thing  in  the  manner  we  do  it 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Journey    to   Kutayali  —  The  Pasha's   Cavass  —  Ak-Sou  —  Decreasing 
Vopnlation  —  Merry  Ualil  —  Plain  of  Yeni  Ghieul  —  Hills  of  Gyjisum 

—  Town  of  Yeni  Gliioul  —  Diiuicr  and  Lodging  afe  ilio  Governor's  — 
The  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr,  a  l\Lrkish  Antiquary  —  The  sour  Kadi  — 
The  Conscription  and  forced  Abortions  —  A  glorious  Country  Depopu- 
lated —  village  of  Musal  —  More  Poverty  and  Oi)pre88ion  —  Tales  of 
the  Turkish  Villagers  —  Sir  Stratford  Canning  —  Mr.  Sang  and  his 
Calculation  —  Hospitality  of  Turkish  Peasantry  —  Solar  ]Ccli|i80  — 
Hot  Springs  —  Terrible  Mountains  —  Villages  of  Donialicli  —  Ycrook 
]t!ncani}iincnt  —  Kukoort-keui,  or  the  Sulphur  Village  —  More  Misery 

—  Two  Trobizond  Tinkers  —  Ancient  Remains  —  PUin  of  Kutayah  — 
Depopulation. 

While  we  were  making  trifliDg  preparations  for  our 
tour,  we  were  told  in  an  indirect  manner  that  the  Pasha 
would  not  be  answerable  for  our  safety,  unless  we  took 
at  least  one  of  his  cava^es.  In  a  more  direct  manner 
I  represented  to  the  Pasha  that,  seeing  the  quiet  state 
of  his  pashalik,  we  could  apprehend  no  danger  within  it, 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  travel  beyond  its  limits,  audi 
that  I  would  thank  him  for  the  bouyouroultou,  or  cir- 
cular letter  which  it  was  usual  to  give  to  Frank  travel- 
lers. In  a  day  or  two  we  received  the  bouyouroultou, 
sealed  by  the  signet  seal  of  Mustapha  Nouree,  who, 
very  probably,  could  not  read  it  It  was  put  into  our 
hands  by  the  French  hekim  bashi ;  but  into  other 
hands  we  had  to  pay  a  price  for  it  I  thought  this 
negotiation  was  over,  and  was  priding  myself  on  my 
diplomatic  success,  when  the  question  of  the  cavass  was 
re-opened,  in  the  same  indirect  manner  as  before — or 
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rather  In  several  indirect  manners,  for  I  heard  in  va- 
rious quarters  that  Mustapha  Nouree  still  thought  that 
we  ought  not  to  go  without  a  guard,  as  part  of  the 
country  up  above  was  so  very  lonely  and  wild.  I  was 
not  at  all  grateful  for  the  Pasha's  solicitude.  I  had 
taken  counsel  of  Tchelebee  John.  "  The  Pasha,"  said 
he,  ^^  has  two  objects :  he  wants  to  get  a  job  for  one  of 
his  many  hungry  hangers-on ;  and  he  wishes  to  have 
your  proceedings  watched.  The  money  you  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  cavass  will  clear  half  our  expenses  on 
the  road.  If  you  take  a  cavass  of  the  Pasha's,  none  of 
the  country  people  in  the  villages  will  dare  to  speak 
out,  for  he  will  always  be  with  us :  he  will  be  a  spy 
upon  you,  and  a  gag  to  them.  He  will  never  lose  sight 
of  us ;  and  if  he  should  chance  to  be  an  ill-tempered 
fellow,  he  will  pretend,  in  his  quality  of  Mussulman  and 
servant  of  the  Pasha,  to  have  a  right  to  control  our 
movements,  and  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts  among  the 
poor  villagers.  If  we  should  be  attacked  by  thieves, 
depend  upon  it  the  cavass  would  run  away  and  leave 
us  in  the  lurch.  We  shall  have  Ibrahim ;  and  I  would 
not  give  Ibrahim,  in  an  emergency,  or  in  any  case 
where  courage  was  required,  for  half-a-dozen  of  the 
Pasha's  cavasses." 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  without  any 
further  communication  with  Mustapha  Nouree's  hungry 
retainers,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  we  rode  away  to 
Hadji  Haivat,  as  if  we  were  going  for  a  day's  shooting. 
On  the  following  morning,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o*clock,  we  mounted  and  took  the  high  road  leading  to 
the  interior.  That  place  being  nearer  to  his  farm  at 
Dudakli,  and  on    our  way,  the  bold  Ibrahim  was  to 
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meet  us  at  the  village  of  Ak  Sou  (White  Water).  W« 
had  a  charming  ride  round  the  off-shoots  of  Olympus, 
passing  through  some  wooded  defiles,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  we  reached  Ak  Sou,  not  having  met  a 
living  soul  between  Sousourluk  and  that  place.  The 
small  village  was  eminently  picturesque,  and  rather 
less  ruinous  than  many  we  had  left  behind  us  in  the 
plain  of  Brusa.  There  were  a  ravine,  a  foaming  tor- 
rent, a  mosque,  and  one  solitary  cypress-tree — the  last 
of  its  family  that  we  saw  for  many  days.  The  cypress, 
like  the  olive,  loves  the  vicinage  of  the  sea — at  least  I 
never  saw  it  far  in  the  interior. 

The  houses  in  Ak  Sou  seemed  to  be  all  Turkish. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Tournefort 
passed  through  it,  it  was  a  well-peopled  village;  but 
it  did  not  now  contain  more  than  twenty-five  houses. 
Here  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  us;  Ibrahim,  **  that 
famed  gallant  fellow,"  could  not  come  I  The  malaria 
demon  had  got  him  again  in  his  grip,  and  had  floored 
him  at  Dudakli ;  but  he  had  sent  his  brother  Halil  to 
supply  his  place.  Poor  Halil  had  never  been  up  the 
country  before,  nor  out  of  the  plain  of  Brusa  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  therefore  of  the  roads  he  could 
know  nothing ;  moreover  he  was  quite  a  young  fellow, 
inexperienced,  with  a  face  that  was  always  laughing, 
and  without  any  of  Ibrahim's  gravity  and  imposing 
dignity  of  manner ;  but  he  too  had  been  a  pupil  and 
sporting  companion  of  our  Tchelebee,  who  warranted 
him  as  a  brave,  stanch,  merry,  affectionate  lad,  who 
would  do  everything  for  us  that  he  could,  and  die 
rather  than  leave  us  in  a  diflSculty.  As  for  findmg 
the  roads,  or  rather  for  choosing  among  the  diverging 
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bracks  and  paths  (for  road  there  was  none)  Tchelebee 
John  had  a  natural  instinct  which  was  almost  hifallible. 
So  we  retained  the  laughing  Halil.  But  Halil  could 
not  start  without  first  carrying  over  to  Dudakli  some  of 
the  contents  of  our  medicine-chest  to  cut  his  brother's 
fever.  We  gave  two  or  three  calomel  pills  and  some 
quinine,  and  he  rode  back  to  the  plain,  promising  to 
overtake  us  at  Teni  Ghieul,  where  we  were  to  sleep 
that  night 

At  half  an  hour  after  noon  we  re-niounted.     At  a 
very  short  distance  above  the  village  we  came  to  a 
steep  ascent :  the  descent  was  less,  the  plain  to  which 
it  brought  us  being  considerably  above  Ak  Sou,  as  that 
place  is  above  the  plain  of  Brusa.     In  tliis  manner 
the  country  gradually  rises,  in  broad  steps  separated 
from  each  other  by  ridges,  the  western  elevations  of 
which   are  greater  than  the  eastern.     This  accounts 
for  the  great  difference  of  climate  between  Brusa  and 
Eutayah.   On  the  edge  of  the  fine,  open,  extensive  plain 
of  Yeni  Ghieul  we  passed  a  number  of  hills  or  hillocks, 
that  were  composed  entirely  of  pure  gypsum.     Of  this 
useful  material  hardly  any  use  is  made,  except  in  pre- 
paring petmez^  when  small  quantities  are  thrown  into 
the  caldrons  to  clear  the  jelly.     We  saw  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  it  on  our  journey.     The  plain,  which  spread 
far  on  every  side,  was  verdant  and  beautiful,  but  we 
could  not  see  a  house,  or  a  hut,  or  a  living  being  upon 
it.  Having  waded  through  a  more  than  usually  long  and 
deep  cesspool  and  passed  a  number  of  houses  in  ruins, 
we   dismounted  at   the  khan  of  Yeni  Ghieul  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     True  to  promise,  merry  Halil 
was  there  a  few  minutes  after  us.     It  had  been  market* 
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day:  the  dirty  khan  was  crowded  by  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  had  brought  down  corn,  and  timber, 
and  a  little  silk  for  sale.  As  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  even  a  very  small  and  filthy  room  to  ourselves 
whereon  to  stretch  ourselves  for  the  night,  we  dispatched 
Haiti  to  the  Aglia  or  Mudir  of  the  place  with  Mustapha 
Nouree's  bouyouroultou.  I  was  rather  curious  to  know 
the  effects  to  be  produced  by  this  talisman.  Without 
looking  at  it  the  Aghk  told  Halil  to  go  and  bring  the 
English  Beys  to  his  house,  as  he  would  have  the  plear 
sure  of  lodging  and  entertaining  them  himself. 

The  government  house  of  Yeni  Ghieul  was  not  quite 

a  palace :  it  was  a  large,  rambling,  tumbledown  house, 

built,  as  usual,  of  wood,  and  having  a  puzzling  variety 

of  exits  and  entrances,  narrow  door-ways,  dark  passages, 

and  tottering,  creaking  staircases  which  could  not  have 

been  washed  for  ages.     The  Aghk  received  us  in  a 

small  room  in  which  he  did  business  and  gave  audience. 

He  was  a  middle-aged,  quiet,  very  gentlemanly  Turk, 

rather  of  the  old  school  than  of  the  new ;  he  had  been 

a  very  handsome  man,  but  was  now  in  a  deplorable 

state  of  health :  the  deep  yeUow  tint  of  his  face,  his 

hollow  cheeks,  his  parched  and  cracked  lips  and  sunken 

eyes  tolti  in  a  loud  voice  that  the  malaria  fiend  had 

been  often  upon  him,^  and  was  eating  away  his  liver. 

His  voice  was  low  and  almost  plaintive ;  nothing  was 

vigorous  about  him  except  his  grand,  long,  jet-black 

beard.     He  spoke  of  his  complaints.    We  recommended 

quinine.     He  said  that  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 

he  had  been  at  Yeni  Ghieul  he  had  swallowed  an  oke 

of  that  most  unpleasant  of  bitter  drugs ;  that  his  fever 

this  last  August  and  September  had  been  worse  than 
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ever,  and  that  hardly  anybody  in  Yeni  Ghieul  had 
escaped.  I  said  a  few  words  about  draining ;  and  he, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  asked  who  there  was  in  the 
country  that  could  direct  such  works,  and  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from. 

Being  joined  by  another  Turkish  gentleman,  the 
AghJL  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Yeni  Shehr,  we  sat 
down  on  the  floor  k  la  Turque  to  dinner,  ranging  our- 
selves round  a  low  skemni  or  stool,  on  which  was 
placed  a  large  circular  pewter  tray  that  served  for  table 
and  table-cloth.  We  all  helped  ourselves  with  our 
fingers  or  with  wooden  spoons,  mixing  hands  in  the 
same  bowl  or  basin  in  the  most  amicable  and  familiar 
manner.  A  melon  and  some  grapes  completed  the 
repast  Then  came  the  tiny  cups  of  strong  cofiee  and 
the  tchibouques,  and  the  easy  after-dinner  gossip  on 
the  divan.  Our  fellow  guest,  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr, 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  courteous  and  communi- 
cative person,  and,  for  a  provincial  Turk,  a  very  clever 
and  well-informed  man.  At  our  second  pipe-filling  the 
kadi  or  judge  of  the  place  came  in  and  took  his  seat 
close  at  the  Agha's  right  hand.  When  he  had  been 
seated  two  or  three  minutes  he  gave  us  the  stinted 
salutations  which  rigid  Mussulmans  bestow  on  Christians. 
Like  nearly  every  one  of  his  class  that  we  encountered 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  he  was  a  starch,  sour, 
bilious,  repulsive  man.  His  complexion  was  awfully 
saUow,  but  his  loose  Oriental  robes  were  bright  in 
colour  and  of  exemplary  cleanliness,  and  his  caouk  and 
green  turban  were  carefully  and  tastefully  arranged. 
Our  host  handed  him  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  bouyou- 
roultou,  which  he   seemed   to  spell  over  with    much 
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(liflSculty.  He  was  a  wet  blanket  on  the  party,  but  he 
did  not  stay  long,  and  at  his  departure  the  two  Aghas 
appeared  to  be  as  much  relieved  as  ourselves.  Our 
host  could  not  quite  understand  the  object  of  our 
journey,  or  comprehend  why  we  should  put  ourselves 
to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  see  the  mountains 
and  rivers  and  old  ruins  when  we  had  nothing  to  do 
with  buying,  or  selling,  or  making  contracts  for  corn, 
or  silk,  or  opium.  But  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr,  in 
all  respects  a  superior  man,  understood  perfectly  the 
interest  offered  by  such  a  tour,  and  regretted  that  he 
could  not  accompany  us.  He  had  himself  travelled  a 
good  deal  about  the  country  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity ;  he  had  a  relish  for  fine  scenery,  and  a  decided 
taste  for  ancient  ruins  ;  he  was  in  fact  a  Turkish  anti- 
quary, and  if  his  science  was  but  small,  his  enthusiasm 
was  great  He  indicated  to  us  several  spots  up  the 
country  whereon  ancient  remains  were  to  be  found; 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  us  to  visit  some  hot 
springs  in  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  ^*  White  Mountains.** 
He  cordially  invited  us  to  visit  him  at  Yeni  Shehr  on 
our  return.  At  about  11  o'clock  he  and  our  host 
withdrew,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  reception  room. 
At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning  we  were  up 
and  in  the  bazaar.  This  town  of  Yeni  Ghieul  now 
consists  of  about  400  houses,  more  than  one-half  of 
which  appeared  to  be  Greek.  The  Christian  quarter 
was  swarming  with  children;  in  the  Turkish  quarter 
the  children  were  few.  The  Mussulmans,  particularly 
in  these  rural  districts,  no  more  shut  up  their  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  than  do  the  Greeks  or 
Armenians :   if  we  saw  few  Turkish  children   it  was 
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because  few  existed.  It  was  becoming  almost  rare  to 
find  a  poor  Turkish  family  rearing  more  than  one  child. 
We  seldom  saw  two  in  a  poor  Turkish  house ;  three  was 
a  number  altogether  extraordinary. 

On  the  other  side,  the  poor  Greeks  and  Armenians 
had  very  generally  large  families.  Many  of  the  poor 
Turks  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  bring  up  children ;  that  daughters  were  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance, and  that  if  they  had  sons  the  goveniment 
tore  them  away,  just  as  they  were ,  beginning  to  be 
useful  at  home,  to  make  soldiers  of  them.  The  corir 
scription  was  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of  aU  the 
Turkish  women.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  matrons 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  as  acknowledged  Christian 
Rayahs  could  not  serve  in  the  army.  Again,  though 
always  home  down  by  a  heavier  weight  of  oppression, 
the  Christian  Rayahs,  by  superior  industry  and  intel- 
ligence, can  always  command  more  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  the  Osmanlee  peasants,  and  will -~  speaking 
comparatively — thrive  where  their  next-door  neighbours, 
the  Turks,  are  half  starving.  It  was  no  mystery  at  all, 
or  a  mystery  only  covered  with  the  thinnest  and  most 
transparent  veil,  that  forced  abortion  was  a  prevalent, 
common  practice  among  these  Turkish  women.  The 
dark  horrible  secret  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
was  pretty  generally  known,  and  where  ignorance  pre- 
vailed there  were  "wise  women,"  old  hags,  professional 
abortists,  paid  Turkish  Tophane,  who  went  about  the 
country  relieving  matrons  of  their  burthens  for  a  few 
piastres  apiece :  and  it  was  said  that  these  hell-dames 
not  only  destroyed  the  present  e^nbryo,  but  prevented 
all  chances  of  future  conception.     I  was  told  of  these 
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practices  at  Constantinople  by  three  Frank  physicians 
of  the  highest  standing  there,  and  by  two  Ferote  doctors ; 
I  was  told  of  them  again  at  Brusa  by  two  Frank  doctors, 
by  the  English  consul,  by  one  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, by  the  French  consul,  and  by  others.  John 
Zohrab  said  that  the  fact  was  notorious,  that  everybody 
in  Brusa  and  in  the  plain  knew  it,  as  also  that  the  life 
of  the  mother  was  oflen  destroyed  I  A  young  Turkish 
woman  recently  married,  and  then  healthy  and  hand- 
some, though  very  poor,  told  Madame that  she  was 

determined  to  have  no  children ;  that  no  son  of  hers, 
after  being  suckled  at  her  breast  and  brought  up  with 
care  and  cost,  should  be  taken  from  her  to  live  far 
away  in  barracks  and  be  a  soldier.  While  we  were  at 
Brusa  this  young  Turkish  woman,  gaunt  and  haggard, 
was  crawling  about  the  streets ;  she  had  no  children,  nor 
had  she  any  health  left.  Confirmations  of  the  horrible 
fact  met  us  wherever  we  went  The  Sultan's  limiting 
the  soldier's  service  to  five  years  had  not  abated  it — the 
growth  of  poverty  was  increasing  it — it  had  never  been 
so  prevalent  as  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a 
period  during  which  the  speedy  resurrection  of  the 
empire  had  been  predicted  by  the  salaried  journalists  at 
Constantinople,  whose  vaticinations  seem  to  have  been 
taken  as  accomplished  facts  by  many  people  in  Chris- 
tendom, predisposed  to  expect  miracles  from  every- 
thing that  is  called  a  political  reform.  '  The  march  of 
Turkish  reform  has  trampled  out  the  deepest  feeling, 
the  most  glowing  affection  of  the  human  heart ;  it  has 
dashed  the  mother's  joy  at  the  birth  of  her  first-born ;  it 
has  deprived  the  father  of  his  love  and  pride  for  his  pro- 
geny.    Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  not  of  these  horrors. 
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We  loitered  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  of  Yeni 
Ghieul  until  it  was  8-30  A.M.,  and  then  mounted.  The 
plain  extended  far  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  was 
beautiful  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  At  a  distance,  near 
the  mountains  to  the  northward,  we  saw  groups  of  small 
villages,  some  of  the  many  dependencies  of  Yeni 
Ghieul,  which  all  together  make  the  sub-government  of 
that  place  one  of  considerable  importance.  The  best 
and  largest  of  those  villages  were  Greek ;  but  we  passed 
through  no  village  at  all,  unless  that  name  could  be 
given  to  a  massive,  majestic  khan  (built  of  bricks  admi- 
rably made,  and  of  thick  hard  tiles,  like  those  found  in 
ancient  Roman  ruins),  and  three  or  four  most  wretched 
Turkish  houses,  which  stood  a  little  beyond  the  khan. 
We  rode  through  this  place  at  9-35  a.m.  The  spa- 
cious khan,  built  two  centuries  ago  by  some  cha- 
ritable Mussulman  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
was  now  deserted  and  in  ruins.  Far  apart  we  saw 
patches  of  corn  land,  and  here  and  there  a  few  buffaloes 
or  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  Not  an  inclosurc  was  visible 
on  all  that  level  space.  They  calculate  that  when  the 
crop  is  growing  about  one-fourth  of  it  is  trodden  down 
and  destroyed  by  cattle,  for  the  careless  herdsmen  are 
apt  to  go  to  sleep  and  leave  their  herds  to  stray  where 
they  will;  and  few  travellers  hesitate  to  turn  their 
horses  loose  in  the  standing  corn.  We  crossed  the 
plain,  slanting  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  not  taking 
it  lengthwise;  and  at  about  10-30  a.m.  we  came  to  the 
foot  of  some  green  hills.  Between  Yeni  Ghieul  and 
these  hills  we  forded  four  copious  streams.  Ascending 
the  first  ridge  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  wild 
valley  well  sprinkled  with  trees  and  abounding  with 
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the  finest  pasture,  but  offering  no  sign  of  cultivation  or 
of  human  habitation.  As  we  went  up  the  valley  the 
grand  heights  of  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  White  Mountains 
rose  right  before  us.  The  Turks  probably  call  them 
"  white"  because  they  are  so  very  hlach  From  base 
to  summit  they  are  covered  with  thick  dark  forests, 
retaining  an  intensity  of  gloom  under  every  light  that 
they  can  be  seen  under.  At  the  head  of  this  valley, 
where  the  hills  break  away  into  a  narrow  hollow,  which 
affords  a  passage  to  one  of  the  principal  torrents  of 
the  Ak-Daghlar,  stands  the  small  Turkish  village  of 
Musal.  Here,  where  Tchelebee  John  had  many  firiends, 
we  dismounted  at  1 1-30  a.m.  An  honest  old  Turk, 
the  Odk-bashi,  or  chief  dispenser  of  hospitality,  would 
not  hear  of  our  going  farther  that  day ;  he  said  that 
the  road  over  the  mountains  was  dreadful,  and  that  if 
we  went  out  of  the  way  to  see  the  hot-springs  it  was 
impossible  we  should  reach  Domalich,  the  first  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  before  dark  night 

The  situation  of  Musal  was  as  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque as  could  well  be  imagined,  but  the  houses,  and 
the  very  mosque  itself,  were  dilapidated  and  tottering, 
and  everywhere  signs  of  decay  and  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  poverty  met  the  eye.  The  house  which 
the  Oda-bashi  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  soul- 
saving  virtue  of  hospitality,  and  in  which  we  were 
lodged,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  village :  it  consisted 
of  one  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  stable,  and  of  a  smaller  room  above ;  the 
ascent  to  the  superior  apartment  was  by  a  rude  stair- 
case, or  a  sort  of  broad  stable-ladder,  outside  the  house : 
the  planks — the  only  separation  between  the  men  above 
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and  the  horses  below — had  wide  openings  between 
them,  and  were  in  several  places  rotten  and  broken : 
over-head  were  the  rafters  and  bare  tiles  ;  the  wooden 
walls  had  had  a  coating  or  lining  of  plaster,  but  the 
plaster  was  full  of  holes  and  crannies,  letting  in  the 
cold  night  wind ;  there  was  no  window,  the  light,  when 
wanted,  being  admitted  by  the  open  door :  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  good  spacious  bearth 
and  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke ;  and  as  there 
was  no  want  of  fuel  in  this  land  of  woods  and  forests, 
we  made  a  splendid  fire.  After  the  evening  prayer, 
or  a  short  time  after  sunset,  the  old  Odk-bashi  sent 
us  a  pilaff  which  his  own  wife  had  cooked  in  his  own 
dwelling-house,  a  peasant  furnished  fresh  eggs,  another 
a  fowl,  which  the  Tchelebee  prepared,  and  cooked  it 
la  aauvage  over  the  glowing  embers  of  our  wood  fire. 
We  dined  in  public,  as  the  kings  of  France  used,  on  a 
Sunday.  All  the  elders  of  the  village,  all  the  heads  of 
families,  came  and  seated  themselves  round  the  room, 
and  two  of  the  youngest  and  tallest  of  them  acted  as 
our  candlesticks,  standing  between  our  table  or  stool 
and  the  door,  and  each  holding  in  his  band  a  bright  red 
torch,  being  a  bit  of  resinous  pine  which  bunied  rather 
steadily.  They  make  very  good  tallow  candles  in 
Turkey,  it  is  a  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Turks 
excel:  we  saw  plenty  of  them  down  at  Yeni  Ghieul, 
but  there  was  not  one  in  Musal ;  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  buy  them,  and  they  said  so.  Having  finished 
our  repast,  and  the  Turks  having  wished  that  it  might 
be  good  for  us,  the  Tchelebee  made  some  coffee,  and 
with  this  and  a  little  tobacco  we  regaled  the  party. 
We  sat  cross-legged  upon  some  matting  and  very  thin 
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mattresses  funiished  by  the  Odk-bashi,  stretched  our- 
selves at  length  now  and  then,  and  making  pillows  of 
our  saddles  and  Turkish  saddle-bags.  The  living 
candelabra  threw  their  pine  brands  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  crackling,  blazing 
wood  fire.  The  scene  often  recurs  to  my  memory,  and 
the  conversation  which  followed  will  never  be  forgotten. 
I  was  grateful  to  the  Tchelebee  for  having  delivered 
me  from  the  company  of  the  Fasha  of  Brusa's  cavass. 

First  one  old  man  began  to  tell  John  how  badly  he 
was  ofi*,  and  how  cruelly  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
tax-gatherers.  Then  another  told  his  story,  and  then 
another,  and  the  comments  and  lamentations  went  round 
the  room.  Of  their  own  accord  they  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  their  grievances.  The  iTshurjees  had  seized 
the  carts  and  ploughs  and  the  very  seed  of  some,  the 
little  household  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  of  others. 
In  one  case  they  had  taken  copper  utensils  to  the  value 
of  400  piastres,  for  a  debt  which  did  not  exceed  200 ; 
when  the  victim  went  and  paid  his  debt  in  full,  they 
would  not  give  him  back  his  property,  and  when  he 
remonstrated  and  fell  into  a  passion  he  was  soundly 
bastinadoed.  The  man  who  told  his  own  story — and 
told  it  with  tears  of  shame  and  rage — was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  and  a  very  handsome  fellow,  with 
a  frank  countenance.  He  told  the  tale  aloud,  and  all 
present  concurred.  A  grey,  sensible  old  man — the 
Oda-bashi  himself — said  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  treatment,  and  that  too  when  he  owed  nothing 
at  all.  The  Ushurjees  cheated  them  in  the  corn,  bring* 
ing  measures  of  their  own  which  were  not  fair  measures, 
throwing  aside  the  inferior  grain,  and  taking  their  lithe 
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only  from  the  best,  and  making  that  tithe  much  more 
than  a  tenth  by  their  unfair  measures.  The  collectors 
of  the  Saliane,  or  property-tax  (which  is  not  farmed  but 
collected  by  the  Fasha  and  the  local  Mudirs),  were 
always  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  giving 
them  papers  and  receipts  which  said  one  thing,  while 
the  collectors  with  their  lips  had  told  them  another. 
One  man  said  that  he  would  do  away  with  his  vineyard, 
and  root  up  his  vines,  rather  than  be  tormented  by  the 
Saliane  collectors,  who  had  taken  from  him  as  much  as 
the  produce  was  worth.  Another,  who  had  a  small 
mulberry  plantation,  said  he  would  abandon  it — and  for 
the  same  reason.  Another  bitter  complaint  related  to 
the  corvdes.  "  The  forest,"  said  they,  "  is  our  friend, 
giving  us  fuel  and  light;  but  the  forest  is  also  our 
enemy,  for  they  cut  great  trees  there  for  the  Padishah's 
ships,  and  they  take  our  oxen  to  drag  them  towards  the 
coast  To-day  there  is  a  demand  upon  us  for  twenty 
pair  of  oxen,  to  drag  a  giant  tree  I  We  have  not  twenty 
yoke  lefl  in  the  village :  we  could  not  do  the  thing  even 
if  we  lefl  our  fields  all  untilled,  and  the  time  for  tillage 
is  at  hand.  We  cannot  do  it,  but  we  shall  suffer  for  it  I 
When  we  work  ourselves  and  our  cattle  to  death,  we 
are  never  properly  paid.  Yes !  it  is  a  bad  fate  to  be 
born  near  a  forest."  They  spoke  of  the  conscription 
witli  horror ;  and  it  was  vain  to  tell  them,  as  we  did, 
that  some  of  the  Sultan's  regular  troops  seemed  to  be 
in  much  better  condition  than  themselves,  or  than  any 
of  the  Osmanlee  peasantry  in  these  parts.  They  said 
that  a  life  in  barracks  was  not  a  life  for  a  true 
Mussulman.  If  the  matrons  of  the  village  could 
have  been  admitted  into  our  society,  we  should  have 
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heard  much  more  passionate  lamentations  about  the 
recruiting. 

The  men  returned  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  In 
addition  to  the  tenth,  there  was  another  impost  called 
Moncathj  the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Ushurjees.  They  were  here  paying  this  Moncatii 
at  the  rate  of  four  paras  per  deunum^  upon  corn  lands, 
and  sixty  paras  on  vineyards  and  mulberry-gardens. 
As  everywhere  else  the  tenths  on  corn  were  levied  in 
kind ;  but  on  other  productions  they  were  taken  in  money. 
But  when  money  was  not  forthcoming  the  collectors 
would  often  take  produce,  fixing  their  own  low  price 
upon  it.  One  of  the  evil  effects  of  levying  the  tenth  in 
kind,  was  this — it  made  the  government  Ushurjees  or 
farmers  of  the  revenue  corn-merchants,  and  gave  them 
a  control  over  the  markets.  Not  long  ago  the  Ushiu:- 
jees  made  the  poor  people  carry  the  tithe-corn,  at  their 
own  expense,  down  to  some  central  depdt,  or  even  down 
to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
days.  Here  was  another  tax  I  But  orders  came  from 
Constantinople  to  stop  this  oppression ;  and  it  had  been 
stopped.  Our  friends  at  Musal  did  not  murmur  at  the 
taxes,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected 
and  apportioned.  One  of  them  was  paying  300  piastres 
of  saliane,  which  was  as  much  as  was  paid  by  a  very 
rich  Turk,  then  the  Aghk  of  Domalich.  The  wealthy 
bribe  and  compound,  and  get  off  easily,  throwing  the 
burden  on  the  helpless  and  unfriended  poor.  On  one 
occasion  the  men  of  Musal  dcs})atchcd  one  of  their  elders 
to  Brusa  to  implore  the  intervention  of  tlie  Pasha; 
Mustapha  Nouree  handed  the  old  man  over  to  his 
Kehayah    Bey,   the  Kehayah    handed    him    over  to 
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Khodja  Arab,  and  that  terrible  chief  of  the  police  kept 
him  in  prison  until  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  for  his 
release.  It  appeared  to  me  that  such  amount  of  oppres- 
sion as  might  have  been  removed,  by  the  Tanzimaut, 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Rayah  subjects  must  have 
been  clapped  upon  the  Mussulmans  '^to  make  the 
dance  even/'  Except  the  Kharatch,  or  capitation  tax, 
which  in  its  highest  amount  does  not  exceed  ten  shillings 
a-year  per  head,  the  Turks  are  now  paying  the  same 
taxes  and  imposts  as  the  Rayahs.  They  cannot  bear 
this  all  but  equal  weight;  unless  their  industry  be 
stimulated,  unless  a  new  life — hardly  to  be  expected — 
be  put  into  them,  they  must  sink  and  disappear  under 
it  This  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  Frank 
who  had  lived  long  in  the  country  and  who  had  atten- 
tively watched   the  workings  of  the   reform    system. 

M.  C said,    "The  Turks  could   not   keep  their 

ground  even  then,  but  they  managed  to  live  when  they 
could  make  the  Christian  Rayahs  work  for  them,  at  the 
very  lowest  pay,  and  when,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Pashas,  who  then  presided  over  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  there  was  always  a  wide  difference  made 
between  their  taxes  and  those  extorted  from  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians;  but  with  only  the  difference  of  the 
kharatch  in  their  favour,  the  Turks  will  starve  and  die 
out,  and  a  little  sooner  or  later  all  their  farms  and 
villages  must  either  be  deserted  or  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Rayahs.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  process  is  going  on.  It  was  in  progress  even 
before  this  farming  of  the  revenue  and  equalizing  of 
taxes.  Thirty-two  years  ago  when  I  first  knew  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  there  were  villages  that  were  entirely 
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Turkish,  and  other  villages  where  Turks  and  Rayahs 
were  mixed;  in  the  first  sort  there  are  now  more 
Rayahs  than  Turks,  and  in  the  second  the  Turks  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared — in  many  cases  there  is 
not  a  Turkish  house  left  in  such  villages.  As  you  go 
up  the  country,  into  the  districts  where  there  are  no 
Greeks  or  Armenians,  you  will  find  nothing  but  poverty 
and  wretchedness.'' 

The  poor  men  of  Musal  entertained  the  best  opinion 
of  the  kind  young  Sultan,  and  gave  his  government 
credit  for  good  intentions;  but  they  said  that  both 
Sultan  and  government  were  ignorant  of  the  wrongs 
they  suffered,  and  they  begged  me  to  make  them  known 
to  some  member  of  the  government  when  I  returned  to 
Stamboul.  They  all  joined  in  this  request,  or  earnest 
prayer  —  they  nearly  knelt,  to  me,  a  Christian,  a 
ghiaourl  When  Turks  can  do  this,  matters  must 
indeed  be  desperate  with  them.  The  good  name  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  or  the  fame  of  his  good  deeds 
had  reached  this  obscure  Mussulman  village;,  the 
people  believed  that  his  influence  with  the  Forte  was  all 
commanding,  and  was  never  exercised  but  for  good,  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  implored  me  to  speak 
also  to  the  good  English  Elchee  Bey.  Nor  was  this 
the  first  or  the  last  place  where  such  a  request  was 
made,  or  where  our  Ambassador  was  mentioned  with 
afiection  and  reverence.  The  poor  Christians  of  the 
country,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  regarded  him  as 
their  best  friend  and  protector ;  the  Mussulmans  spoke 
of  him  as  the  one  upright  man  among  Elchccs. 

High  as  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of 
Musal,  I  think  our  Tcheiebee  did  that  to-night  which 
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must  have  raised  liim  still  higher  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  the  eve  of  the  grand  solar  eclipse  of  the  9th  of 
October.  Our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Sang;  had 
calculated  the  appearances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Constantinople,  had  published  his  paper  in  one 
of  the  Constantinople  joumalsi  and  had  given  a  litho- 
graphic print,  representing  the  appearances  of  the  solar 
body  during  all  the  stages  of  the  eclipse,  with  the  precise 
time  of  the  day  marked  above  each  phasis.  John,  with 
the  dignity  of  an  astronomy-professor,  announced  to 
the  Turks  the  knowledge  he  had  gleaned  from  us  and 
Mr.  Sang*s  paper  —  told  them  that  to-morrow  there 
would  be  a  great  eclipse — told  them  the  hour  and  the 
minute  at  which  it  would  begin  and  the  minute  at 
which  it  would  end;  and  bade  them  have  no  fear  at 
seeing  the  heavens  darkened,  as,  most  assuredly,  we 
knew  that  the  sun  was  not  going  to  be  put  out.  In 
general  the  Turks  have  no  better  notion  of  these 
phenomena  than  the  common  Chinese,  who  believe  that 
what  we  call  an  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a 
big  dragon  to  devour  the  sun.  Our  poor  villagers  of 
Musal  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  alarm. 

On  their  departure  we  pulled  our  cotton  coverlets 
over  us  and  addressed  ourselves  to  sleep,  all  four 
(Halil  being  included)  littering  down  in  the  same 
room. 

Sleeping  in  these  Turkish  houses  certainly  promotes 
early  rising.  We  were  up  at  the  first  crowing  of  the 
village-cocks.  The  Oda-bashi  would  take  no  payment, 
and  would  have  been  grievously  offended  if  we  had 
pressed  any  upon  him  ;  to  the  other  peasants  who  had 
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contributed  to  our  provendi  we  gave  a  little  money, 
which  they  neither  refused  nor  thanked  us  for.  Your 
true  Turkish  peasant  has  a  high  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
these  matters :  he  takes  the  sitranger's  money,  but  he 
takes  it  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  and  thought  the  least 
said  about  it  the  better — ^he  takes  it  as  if  it  were  against 
the  grain,  as  if  in  accepting  payment  for  a  few  creature- 
comforts  he  submits  to  an  unkindly  fate — his  poverty 
but  not  his  will  consents.  Give  them  what  you  will, 
they  will  never  ask  for  more,  or  say  one  word  about  it 
No  poverty — and  we  soon  saw  them  in  the  deepest — 
altered  this  gentlemanly  feeling  about  money  got  or  to 
be  gotten  in  this  way. 

We  were  determined  to  visit  the  hot  springs  recom- 
mended to  our  attention  by  the  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr. 
The  men  of  Musal  assured  us  that  the  paths  leading  to 
the  spot  were  precipitous  and  dangerous,  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  find.  The  Odk-bashi  said  we  ought  not  to  go 
without  a  guide,  and  thereupon  a  long,  naked-legged, 
active  younker  stepped  forth  and  said  he  would  be  our 
conductor.  At  7  a.m.  we  mounted  our  hacks.  Dip- 
ping into  the  narrow  valley  which  separates  Musal  from 
the  feet  of  the  White  Mountains,  we  presently  came  to 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  was  then,  and  down  thcre» 
only  a  rapid,  sparkling,  shallow  stream,  swarming  with 
the  finest  trout,  which  the  poor  Turks  knew  not  how  to 
fish.  Grossing  this  stream,  and  then  recrossing  it,  and 
getting  into  an  opening  of  the  mountains,  upon  an 
ascending  path  which  overhung  the  stream,  we  found 
ourselves  among  scenery  which  strongly  recalled  the 
memory  of  the  Trossachs,  in  the  leafiest  time  of  the 
year.     Though  so  much  cooler  than  down  in  the  Brusa 
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plain,  scarcely  a  leaf  had  fallen  or  taken  the  yellow 
tint  of  autumn.  As  we  slowly  ascended  the  ravine  the 
scenery  became  more  and  more  grand,  efl^ing  the 
recollection  of  the  Trossachs,  to  recall  the  memory  of 
Apennines  and  Alps:  the  glen  contracted  in  breadth, 
the  ravine  beneath  us  increased  in  depth ;  the  stream, 
only  rapid  under  Musal,  was  here  running  a  headlong 
course,  and  falling  over  black  rocks,  like  foam  on  the 
chest  of  a  jet-black  steed,  and  making  twenty  cataracts 
in  so  many  minutes— cataracts  small  but  loudly  reso- 
nant. We  went  on  strictly  in  Indian  file,  the  peasant 
of  Musal  leading  the  way,  and  merry  Halil  bringing 
up  the  rear,  singing  and  talking  and  criticising  the 
state  of  the  roads.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  or  rather 
where  it  took  a  turn  to  S.E.,  stood  a  lofty  broad  bare 
mountain,  with  the  grandest  face  of  solid  rock  I  had 
beheld  for  many  a  year.  This  rock  was  perpendicular 
and  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  Our  path  now 
quitted  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and  struck  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where  we  heard  a  grunt  or 
two  from  the  wild  boars  and  saw  at  every  step  their 
footmarks  and  the  traces  of  deer,  chevreuils,  and  other 
people  of  the  wild  woods.  The  overhanging  branches 
and  the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  shut  out  the  view  of 
the  sky  and  made  a  solemn  gloom.  But  just  as  the 
solar  eclipse  commenced  we  reached  an  open  green 
glade,  and  saw  the  bright  blue  heavens  and  the  sun, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  moon  beginning  to  invade  his 
glowing  surface.  John  pointed  to  the  orb,  and  re- 
minded the  Turks  of  his  last  night's  discourse.  They 
looked  at  the  sun,  and  at  him,  and  at  us  with  wonder 
in  their  eyes.     As  the  eclipse  advanced,  we  all  became 
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thoughtful  or  silent ;  even  merry  Ilalil  ceased  to  talk 
and  laugh.  We  rode  slowly  along  the  glade,  entered  the 
thick  forest  again,  and  then  emerged  upon  an  open 
unwooded  slope  of  the  mountain.  By  this  time  more 
than  half  of  the  orb  was  coveredi  and  the  bright  blue 
of  the  sky  was  changed  into  a  cold  gray  leaden  colour. 
So  grand  a  phenomenon  was  never  seen  from  a  grander 
spot  or  with  more  solemn  accessories.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind,  the  sound  of  the  torrent  below  was 
softened  by  distance  to  a  gentle  cadence,  a  soft  indis- 
tinct murmuring ;  two  eagles,  from  the  summits  of  the 
Ak  Daghlar,  flew  over  the  forest  and  across  the  pro- 
found ravine  to  the  majestic  red  rocks ;  some  smaller 
birds  of  prey  that  had  been  screaming,  became  sud- 
denly mute,  as  though  terror  or  an  instinctive  awe  shut 
up  their  throats:  all  was  hush  I  When  the  eclipse 
was  complete,  the  effect  was  most  awful.  The  broad 
lofty  red  precipice  which  had  been  shining  in  the  sun, 
was  dull  and  indistinct ;  the  colour  of  all  things  was 
dimmed  and  changed,  and  we  ourselves  were  strange  as 
w^  looked  at  each  other  through  that  leaden,  mysterious 
atmosphere.  Except  our  poor  horses  and  ourselves 
there  was  nothing  moving — there  was  not  a  sign  of 
life. 

Our  approach  to  the  hot  springs  was  announced  by 
small  columns  of  steam  rising  from  among  trees  and 
underwood,  and  by  several  streamlets  which  rippled 
down  the  mountain  emitting  steam  and  a  smell  of  hot 
water.  At  9*20  a.m.  we  reached  the  baths,  situated  on 
an  open  green  esplanade,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept towards  the  ravine,  by  the  forest  The  spot  is 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  loftiest 
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ridges  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  rising  some  2000  feet  above 
it  There  was  a  plain  regular  stone-built  bath  or  bath- 
ing-house,  looking  like  a  country-church  of  the  Grceksi 
and  being  about  the  size  of  one.  It  is  probably  a  work 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  roof  has  been  allowed  to 
disappear,  and  the  building  is  otherwise  in  a  ruinous 
state.  Within  the  walls,  the  hot  water,  conveyed  in  a 
subterraneous  channel  from  the  spring-head  at  a  short 
distance  (where  it  is  at  boiling  heat),  wells  copiously,  as 
pure  as  crystal,  hot  but  perfectly  sweet,  and  without 
the  slightest  volcanic  or  mineral  taste  or  smell.  It  was 
received  into  a  basin  about  twelve  feet  long  by  five  in 
breadth ;  from  this  basin  it  passed  into  another  of  the 
like  dimensions,  and  from  this  it  flowed  into  a  large 
lower  basin  in  which  the  people  bathe,  and  which  mea- 
sured about  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty.  A  wall  sepa- 
rated the  small  chamber,  in  which  were  the  two  basins, 
from  the  larger  one.  On  one  side  of  the  bathing-room 
there  were  oval  recesses  in  the  wall  for  dressing  and 
undressing.  In  the  upper  basin  or  cistern  the  water 
was  much  hotter ;  but  in  the  large  bath  the  temperature 
was  then  about  100**.  Afler  filling  this  bath  the  water 
had  an  issue  by  which  to  escape.  Besides  the  well- 
head which  supplied  this  bath,  there  were  several  other 
hot  springs  close  at  hand,  the  steaming  waters  of  which 
ran  to  waste,  racing  against  one  another  in  numerous 
rills  down  the  steeps  and  through  the  forest,  to  fall,  at 
the  end  of  their  race,  into  the  torrent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  black  abyss.  Near  their  sources  it  was  curious  to  see 
dense  columns  of  steam  rising  and  twisting  among  the 
green  forest-trees.  The  spot  and  the  scenery  around  it 
merited  the  praises  of  the  amiable  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr. 
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On  one  side  of  the  green  esplanade  were  four  or  five 
huttings  made  of  the  rough  stems,  branches,  and  twigs 
of  young  beech-trees.  These,  together  with  some  tents, 
had  served  to  lodge  whole  families  of  Armenians,  who 
are  fond  of  frequenting  the  place  and  taking  the  baths 
in  the  summer-months.  They  sometimes  come  from 
villages  a  long  way  off,  and  even  from  the  city  of  Kutayah. 
We  lefl  the  springs  at  10-35  a.m.,  to  find  and  fight  our 
way  to  the  top  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  through  one  of  the 
thickest  and  wildest  of  forests.  As  we  ascended  we 
got  out  of  the  beeches,  the  chief  of  the  trees  which  cover 
two-thirds  of  the  mountain,  and  entered  into  the  r^on 
of  fragrant,  ever-murmuring  pines.  Many  of  the 
beeches  were  of  magnificent  growth ;  but  generaUy 
they  wanted  thinning,  and  were  choking  one  another. 
There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  woodman's  craft.  For 
the  convenience  of  transport  the  Turks  cut  only  the 
trees  that  are  nearest  to  the  plain.  They  will  cut  down 
a  whole  tree  to  get  a  mere  plank  or  stick  from  it ;  but 
they  never  think  of  cutting  in  order  to  thin,  or  with  a 
view  of  giving  light  and  air  and  space  and  full  develop- 
ment and  growth  to  their  fine  trees.  On  the  loftier 
parts  of  the  mountain  we  had  nothing  but  pitch-pine. 
Traces  of  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  game  were  every- 
where visible.  At  noonday  we  came  upon  the  horrible 
bridle-path  which  was  called  the  ^^high  road,"  and  here 
our  guide  from  Musal  quitted  us  to  return  alone  to  his 
village.  We  had  to  cross  three  peaks  called  by  the 
Turks  Eutch  Tepe,  or  the  Three  Hills.  We  mastered 
one  of  these  peaks  by  riding  or  climbing  round  and 
round  about  it.  Halil  said  it  was  just  like  winding  up 
the  staircase  of  a  minaret     Still — 
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*'  Su  per  lo  aooglio  praDclemmo  U  via, 
Ch'  era  roodoao,  Btretto  e  malageyole, 
Ed  erio  piii  assai  che  quel  di  pria."  * 

We  rode  over  bare  sharp  rocks  and  up  and  down  the 
steepest  of  acclivities  and  declivities ;  but  we  crossed 
the  utmost  ridge  at  last,  and  began  to  slope  down  the 
eastern  face  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  towards  the  plain  or 
green  valley  of  Domalich.  Here  the  path  was  better, 
but  the  scenery  very  inferior,  this  side  of  the  mountain 
being  rocky,  arid,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  A  line  in 
Ariosto  describes  the  country — 

"  Aspra,  Bolingai  inoepita  e  seWaggia." 

Except  a  taciturn  old  Turk,  who  was  riding  on  one 
poor  hack  and  driving  another  before  him,  we  did  not 
meet  a  human  being  in  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey. 
We  entered  the  village  of  Domalich  at  5  p.m.  It  was 
small  and  poor — poor  and  hungry,  even  as  compared 
with  Musal.  The  houses  were  mere  log  huts,  covered 
with  rough  planks  and  shingles,  with  great  stones  put 
upon  them,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  There 
was  a  bakaVs  or  chandlers  shop,  but  it  furnished 
nothing  but  yaourt,  a  few  eggs,  a  little  gritty  bread, 
and  half  of  a  tallow  candle.  The  Oda-bashi,  a 
green-turbaned  but  rather  ragged  Turk,  conducted  us 
to  the  guest-house,  and,  ailer  the  time  of  evening 
prayer, — at  which  hardly  anybody  seemed  to  pray — he 
sent  us  a  very  primitive  pilaff,  made  not  of  rice,  but  of 
boiled  wheat  The  Odk-bashi  and  the  other  notables  of 
the  village  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  were  scarcely 
less  communicative  than  the  men  of  Musal.  They 
complained  of  their  Agha,  who,  it  appeared,  lived  away 

♦  Dante,  *  Inforiio/  Canto  xxiv. 
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at  Kutayah,  of  the  ushurjees,  and  of  the  collectors  of 
the  saliane,  saying  that  Mussulmans  could  no  longer 
live  in  a  Mussulman  country.  They  cultivated  nothing 
but  corn,  and  upon  wheat  they  almost  entirely  lived. 
They  had  no  kitchen  gardens :  they  had  not  so  much 
as  a  cabbage  growing.  They  sometimes  brought  a  few 
cabbages  and  carrots  down  from  Eutayah,  where  also 
they  laid  in  their  stores  of  onions,  garlic,  &c. 

Domalich,  it  appeared,  was  rather  the  name  of  a 
district  than  of  one  particular  town  or  village.  There 
were  several  villages  in  the  valley  all  bearing  the  same 
name,  all  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks,  and  all  poor, 
hungry,  and  going  to  pieces.  The  one  at  which  we 
slept  was  the  best  of  the  group,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  upon  the  Eutayah  road.  It  was  poorer  than 
the  poorest  village  I  ever  saw  in  Portugal,  or  the  south 
of  Spain,  or  in  Calabria,  or  even  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily;  yet  the  corn-land,  which  stretched  for  many 
miles  from  north  to  south,  was  excellent,  and  the  valley 
was  well  watered  and  irrigated  by  nature.  It  ought  to 
have  supported  in  abundance  and  comfort  a  thick  popu- 
lation, but  the  thinnest  was  starving!  Allowing  for 
misgovernment  and  every  abuse,  it  often  struck  me  that 
nothing  but  the  doom  of  heaven  could  reduce  people 
to  such  a  condition  in  such  a  country  as  this. 

We  quitted  Domalich  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  crossed  the  valley  diagonally.  We  rode  by  two 
wretched  villages,  and  forded  three  streams,  one  of 
which  was  rapid  and  considerable,  with  some  very 
pretty  falls.  Before  9  a.m.  we  began  to  climb  more 
mountains,  running  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Ak-Daghlar,  but  very  inferior  in  height     After  cross- 
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ing  one  ridge  we  dipped  into  a  deep  narrow  valley,  and 
then  ascended  another,  parallel  with  the  first : — 

*' Tattb  pende, 
Lo  nto  di  cinacnna  vqUo  porta 
Oho  r  una  ooeta  surge,  o  V  altra  ■oende.'*  * 

Firs  and  junipers  were  the  chief  trees  on  these 
heights. 

At  length,  at  noon-day,  we  saw  an  encampment 
before  us  in  a  small,  green,  oval  valley,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  hills,  and  traversed  by  a  broad, 
deep  watercourse.  The  principal  tent  was  so  placed  as 
to  face  the  road  or  path,  and  a  crazy  wooden  bridge 
which  crossed  the  watercourse ;  the  front  of  the  tent 
was  entirely  open,  and  the  Yerook  chief  sat  there,  so 
that  nobody,  whether  coming  from  Domalich  or  Ku- 
tayah,  could  pass  without  his  seeing  him.  Beggar  or 
Bey,  he  allowed  no  man  to  walk  or  ride  by  without 
stopping  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  If  he  would 
take  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  must  at  least  take 
that  Such  is  Yerook  fashion,  or,  at  least,  such  the 
hospitable  rule  with  the  patriarchs  and  chiefs  of  the 
clans.  Seeing  how  very  few  people  pass,  and  what 
solitary  places  the  Yerooks  generally  pitch  their  tents 
in,  this  hospitality  cannot  be  a  very  heavy  tax  upon 
them.  As  we  rode  up  to  tlie  large  open  tent,  some 
lads  ran  to  hold  our  horses ;  and  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  sitting  cross-legged,  and  smoking  his  pipe 
of  tranquillity,  rose  to  bid  us  welcome.  He  was  a 
venerable  old  man,  a  true  image  of  the  Eastern 
patriarch  of  old ;  a  figure  that  might  have  stood  to  a 
painter  for  a  picture  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  when 

*  Dauto,  Inferno,  canto  xxiv. 
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he  was  migrating  with  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  living 
in  tents  with  his  wives  and  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children about  him,  on  the  bank  of  some  cool  running 
water  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  filled  a  tchibouque  for 
me  as  the  senior  of  my  little  party,  the  Patriarch  pre- 
pared his  own  pipe,  and  we  all  sat  down  cross-legged, 
and  smoked  silently  for  a  short  season.  When  we 
arrived  the  Yerooks  were  baking  bread  in  a  little  rustic 
oven  they  had  improvised  on  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
by  piling  up  stones,  and  covering  them  with  broad 
thick  slates.  We  did  not  suflSciently  observe  the  pro- 
cess, but  they  baked  good  sweet  bread.  The  venerable 
chief  had  had  his  meal :  but  we  soon  saw  three  or  four 
young  fellows  coming  in  processional  order  from  a 
black  tent  higher  up  the  stream,  bearing  dishes  in  their 
hands  for  our  repast.  Our  first  dish  was  boiled  wheat, 
mixed  up  with  grated  cheese ;  our  second  was  of  the 
saine  materials,  but,  after  being  boiled,  it  had  been 
baked  and  browned,  so  that  it  bore  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  good  Milanese  polenta^  and  it  did  not  taste 
much  unlike  one.  An  immense  bowl  of  yaourt  fol- 
lowed, and  this,  being  eaten  with  the  bread  hot  from  the 
oven,  was  a  dish  for  a  king.  The  Yerooks  had  nothing 
more  to  ofier  us,  and  we  could  have  eaten  no  more. 
The  tchibouques  were  again  filled,  and  the  handiest 
shepherd  of  the  party  went  to  work  to  prepare  us  coJOfee. 
A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  green  sward,  between  our 
tent  and  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  the  Patriarch  took 
some  cofiee-beans  out  of  a  leather  bag,  the  shepherd 
roasted  the  beans  then  and  there  in  an  open  iron  pan, 
then  ground  the  beans  in  a  very  portable  and  primitive 
Turkish  coffee-mill — grinding  them  before  they  were 
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cold,  and  with  all  the  aroma  in  them — and  then  put  the 
powder  in  the  pot,  poured  hot  water  upon  it,  and 
made  it  boil  rapidly  over  the  embers  of  the  wood  fire. 
That  coffee,  under  the  Yerook  tent,  ^as  better  than 
any  I  ever  tasted  in  any  mansion  in  England;  its 
flavour  was  exquisite ;  one  tiny  cup  of  it  was  more 
reviving  to  the  spirits  than  a  goblet  of  the  best  wine. 
Let  not  the  reader  dream  about  Mocha :  the  berries 
were  the  common  West  Indian  or  Brazilian,  which  we 
use,  or  misuse^  in  England.  The  Yerooks  had  no 
sugar,  and,  except  among  the  rich  and  luxurious,  no 
Turk  considers  sugar  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  to 
cofiee. 

The  tent  was  not  made  of  cloth  or  canvas,  but  of 
a  very  thick,  rough  sort  of  stuff,  woven  by  the  Yerooks 
themselves,  and  consisting  of  horse-hair,  goat-hair,  and 
coarse  wool,  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  They 
and  their  women  make  all  that  they  wear,  and  nearly 
everything  that  they  use.  With  money  they  rarely 
make  any  purchases,  but  they  barter  in  the  towns  and 
fairs.  To  the  cotton-growers  in  the  plain  they  give  the 
wool  of  their  flocks  for  cotton ;  their  females  spin  and 
weave  the  cotton  into  coarse  shirting,  &c.  They 
prepare  and  spin  their  own  wool,  and  make  of  it  a 
rough  but  strong  cloth,  nearly  always  dyed  a  plain 
brown  colour,  and  out  of  this  they  cut  their  clothes  and 
winter  coats ;  the  thick,  soft  carpets,  the  covers  of  the 
cushions,  were  all  their  own  handiwork.  With  the 
same  material  they  make  skull  caps,  and  socks  and 
stockings.  Though  they  do  not  buy,  they  very  oflen 
sell  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  coined  money  ;  and  a 
good  many  of  their  chiefs  are  said  to  be  even  richer  in 
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coin  than  in  flocks  land  herds.  As  regards  the  com- 
munity at  large  this  money  is  lost,  for  it  is  secreted, 
buried  in  the  earth  for  safety.  At  times  it  is  lost 
altogether,  even  for  the  family  and  tribe ;  death  sud- 
denly overtakes  the  old  hoarder,  and  he  dies,  and 
carries  his  secret  with  him  to  the  grave ;  or  plague  or 
cholera  sweeps  away  the  whole  family — at  times  the 
whole  tribe — and  no  one  is  left  that  knows  the  hiding- 
place.  Some  of  the  treasures  which  are  now  and  then 
found  hidden  in  the  earth — just  often  enough  to  keep 
up  the  mania  for  searching  for  them — no  doubt  be- 
longed to  some  of  these  rich  Yerook  patriarchs.  No 
Yerook  would  ever  trust  his  money  in  the  hands  of  an 
Armenian  serafl^  and,  knowing  what  I  do  of  that  class 
of  men,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  distrust ;  the  pos- 
session of  money,  if  known,  would  expose  the  chiefe  to 
the  fangs  of  Turkish  cupidity,  therefore  nothing  is  left 
but  to  dig  and  bury.  They  would  be,  perhaps,  wiser 
if  they  did  not  accumulate  coin  at  all.  Except  their 
cofiee,  the  muslin  for  their  turbans,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  luxury,  they  can  procure  everything  by 
barter,  or  make  it  themselves  out  of  their  own  ma- 
terials. 

The  Yerooks  are  generally  pretty  well  provided  with 
arms,  yet  neither  now  nor  in  1827-28  did  I  ever  hear 
of  an  authenticated  case  of  a  robbery  being  committed 
where  they  were.  There  are  other  pastoral  tribes  of 
whom  quite  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The  Bulgarian 
shepherds,  who  frequent  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lie  round  the  Fropontis,  are  noted 
thieves  and  cut-throats.  These  Yerooks,  who  repair 
to  the  same  pastures  year  after  year,  are  well  known 
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along  the  roads ;  and  their  chiefs  (though  avoiding  an 
intimacy  as  much  as  possible)  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  MudirSy  Aghks,  and  other  authorities,  to  some 
of  whom  they  are  bound  to  pay  toll.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  **  flitting  from  place  to  place  "  *  than  their 
very  slow  and  deliberate  movements.  Their  herds 
and  flocks,  their  yearlings  and  young  heifers,  will  not 
be  over-driven,  they  must  graze  as  they  go.  Where 
the  pasture  is  abundant  and  the  water  good,  and  where 
a  pleasant,  sheltered  valley  presents  itself  (as  here),  the 
Yerooks  pitch  their  tents  and  booths,  and  often  tarry 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and,  when  in  motion,  they 
rarely  perform  more  than  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  In 
the  rear  of  our  patriarch's  booth  there  were  five  or  six 
rather  large  tents.  The  women  were  going  about  the 
encampment  with  uncovered  faces;  one  of  them,  a 
tall,  straight,  stately  old  matron,  was  the  wife  of  our 
host — a  Sarah  worthy  of  such  an  Abraham.  There 
was  a  quiet  cheerfulness  about  the  whole  place;  the 
green  little  valley  had  a  romantic  name :  they  called  it 
Zeugen  Eutu^  or  the  Stag's  Leap. 

That  night  we  halted  at  a  Turkish  hamlet  called 
Kukoort-keui,  or  the  Sulphur  Village.  It  was  far  more 
miserable  than  Domalich.  We  found  our  own  way  to 
the  guest-house,  where  otlier  travellers — two  Greek 
tinkers  from  Trebizond — had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  us.  The  house  was  a  hovel.  The  dispenser  of 
hospitality,  the  poor  Oda-bashi,  was  so  very  poor  that 
he  could  furnish  us  with  nothing  but  some  straw-matting, 
a  little  milk,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled  wheat.  The  Odk- 
bashi,  his  son,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  six  or  seven 
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more  of  the  chief  men  of  Kukoort  kept  us  company 
until  ten  o'clock.  They  were  indeed  steeped  in  po- 
verty to  the  very  lips,  for  they  had  hardly  a  pipe  among 
them  to  put  to  their  lips,  and  no  tobacco  until  we  gave 
them  some.  They  were  gloomy  and  most  sad ;  we  did 
not  hear  one  cheerful  voice  or  see  a  smile  in  Kukoort 
They  complained  that  the  load  of  taxation  was  heavier 
than  they  could  bear ;  that  the  ushurjees  and  the  other 
collectors  never  allowed  them  any  peace ;  that  the  vil- 
lage was  deeply  in  debt,  and  that,  though  they  were 
always  paying,  the  Armenian  seraflb  showed  by  their 
papers  that  the  debt  was  increasing  instead  of  decreas- 
ing. They  went  into  explanations  which,  if  at  all  cor- 
rect, proved  that  the  usurers  were  charging  interest 
upon  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
The  famine  of  1845  had  visited  these  districts.  By 
order  of  the  humane  Sultan,  seed  or  money  to  purchase 
it  was  furnished  to  them  that  they  might  rally  and 
escape  future  starvation ;  the  seed  and  money  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Aghks  and  the  Armenian  seraflb  at  Ku*- 
tayah,  and  for  these  advances  they  were  now  paying 
interest  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  per  cent  The  poor 
fellows  said  that  they  could  never  rally;  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  ushur,  the  mon- 
cata,  and  the  salian^,  the  enormous  interest  on  the  old 
debt  of  the  village  and  the  heavy  interest  on  the  recent 
advance — an  advance  which  the  Padishah  had  intended 
should  bear  no  interest  at  all;— that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  stay  and  die  in  misery,  or  to  follow  the 
example  which  had  lately  been  set  them  by  the  Turks 
of  two  neighbouring  villages,  who  had  fled  for  some 
distant  district,  leaving  their  empty,  falling  houses  and 
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their  untilled  fields  to  pay  their  flinty-hearted  creditors, 
who  could  make  no  use  either  of  the  houses  or  the 
lands,  as  there  were  no  people — no  men  to  plough  and 
sow !  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  these  sudden 
desperate  emigrations  were  becoming  frequent  up  the 
country.  The  Fasha,  and  the  Mudirs,  and  other  local 
governors  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  them ;  for,  if 
the  population  disappeared,  or  flowed  in  secret  streams 
to  the  capital  or  to  other  places  out  of  the  Fashalik, 
what  would  become  of  the  taxes  expected  from  the  pro- 
vince ?  And  how  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  of 
this  district  or  that  to  keep  their  contracts  with  the 
Porte  ?  Here,  indeed,  they  had  adopted,  and  were — 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power — enforcing  the  adscripti 
glebcB  principle ;  men  were  to  starve  upon  their  lands,  but 
were  on  no  account  to  leave  them  to  seek  a  better  fortune 
elsewhere.  Our  consul  at  Brusa  gave  me  several  in- 
stances of  the  violent  operation  of  the  system.  Two 
instances  came  under  our  own  observation — one  in 
October,  and  the  other  in  December : — some  Turks  had 
abandoned  their  villages,  and  were  migrating  with  their 
little  stocks  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of 
Brusa ;  their  Agha  came  down  after  them  to  the  Pasha ; 
Khodja  Arab  was  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  Khodja's 
tufekjees  drove  the  poor  people  back  to  their  villages, 
threatening  to  shoot  or  hang  them  if  they  tried  another 
flight.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  vigilance  and 
rigour  many  families  do  disappear,  and  some  villages 
are  annually  deserted.  As  I  have  already  intimated, 
the  Turkish  population  of  the  capital,  as  of  Smyrna  and 
other  large  towns,  is  kept  up  by  these  immigrations. 
There  were  only  thirty  houses,  or  thirty  small  stinted 
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families,  in  this  village  of  Eukoorty  yet  six  of  the 
strongest  men  had  been  taken  this  spring  as  recruits  for 
the  Sultan's  army,  and  four  had  been  taken  the  year 
before.  In  each  case  this  had  deprived  a  poor  family 
of  its  main  stay.  They  said  that  it  was  only  those  who 
had  no  money  and  no  friends '  that  saw  their  sons  taken 
from  them.  The  money  all  went  as  bribes ;  it  was  not 
given  to  provide  substitutes ;  thus  the  whole  weight  of 
the  levy  fell  upon  the  miserably  poor.  One  of  the  old 
villagers  in  losing  his  son,  his  fellow-labourer  and  his 
only  help  in  the  field,  had  lost  all  heart ;  he  had  sold 
his  yoke  of  bullocks  and  was  living  on  the  produce  of 
the  sale:  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do 
when  he  had  eaten  his  bullocks  I 

When  the  party  withdrew  for  the  night,  our  two 
tinkers  had  their  story.  They  made  an  annual  tour 
through  the  towns  and  villages  scattered  over  the  wide 
tract  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  Trebizond  and 
Kutayah,  coming  southward  in  the  autumn  and  return- 
ing northward  in  the  spring.  Where  they  found  most 
work  there  they  stopped  longest,  and  where  they  found 
none  they  made  no  stay.  In  the  remote  villages  they 
were  regarded  as  men  of  some  importance,  for  it  was  a 
very  great  matter  to  get  the  holes  in  the  tin  and  copper 
vessels  mended,  and  only  the  two  tinkers  carried  the 
news  of  one  district  into  another,  or  could  give  any 
notion  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  at  large. 
They  were  shrewd,  observing  fellows.  Let  a  man  travel 
where  he  will,  the  mere  act  of  travelling  will  rub  off  the 
rust  and  sharpen  his  intellect.  For  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  they  knew  every  town  and  village,  and 
had  known  them  for  a  good  many  years.     Their  account 
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was  ihat|  except  Trebizond  and  two  or  three  seaport 
towns  on  the  Black  Sea,  all  those  places  were  growing 
poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  Turkish  population  was 
diminishing  year  by  year  all  over  that  wide  country. 
This  autumn,  as  they  came  southward,  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  cholera.  They  said  that  the  fearful 
disease  had  committed  great  ravages  about  Trebizond, 
and  that  they  thought  cholera  worse  than  plague  and 
more  likely  to  be  brought  on  by  poverty  and  bad  living. 
Last  spring  they  had  mended  the  pots  and  pans  of 
Kukoort,  and  the  people,  having  no  money  then,  had 
promised  to  pay  them  after  harvest  time,  on  their  next 
return :  they  had  come  to-day  for  the  payment,  but  not 
a  para  could  they  get ;  para  yok !  Kukoort  had  no 
money.  It  was  the  same  with  other  villages  where 
they  had  done  business  for  years. 

We  all  slept  in  the  same  room ;  nor  was  there  to 
choose  unless  some  of  us  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
horses.  On  going  out  at  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
morning  to  take  a  survey  of  the  village,  we  found  that 
the  hovels  were  roofed  with  earth,  on  which  grew  long 
rank  grass,  and  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  that  on  the  top 
of  nearly  every  roof  was  perched  a  very  diminutive 
stack  of  hay,  as  black  as  horse-beans  drying  in  the  shell. 
This  was  the  first  and  almost  the  last  hay  we  saw  in 
Turkey.  The  villagers  said  it  would  help  to  keep  life 
in  their  oxen  during  the  season  when  the  country  would 
be  buried  in  deep  snow.  On  a  slope  outside  the  village 
we  saw  a  large  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  lying  near 
the  poor  little  cemetery.  The  villagers  said  that  the 
lid  of  the  sarcophagus,  which  was  very  massive,  and 
had  sculptured  figures  and  inscriptions  upon  it,  had 
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been  broken  and  carried  away  some  years  since,  to  be 
cut  up  into  tombstones.  A  few  other  fragments  lay  scat- 
tered about,  small  and  in  other  respects  inconsiderable, 
yet  enough  to  show  that  some  ancient  Greek  town  had 
stood  near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  forlorn 
Eukoort 

We  mounted  at  7  a.m.  The  weather  was  fine  but 
chilly,  and  heavy  threatening  clouds  hung  over  the  lofty 
mountains  beyond  Eutayah— which  city  was  a  great  way 
farther  off  than  it  appeared  to  be.  Excellent  corn-lands 
lay  on  either  side  of  us,  and  stretched  before  us  for 
some  three  or  four  miles ;  but  they  were  only  scratched 
here  and  there.  We  passed  a  low  calcareous  ridge,  and 
came  upon  the  broad  and  long  alluvial  plain  of  Eutayah, 
which  is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  bowling-green,  and  looks  as 
if  it  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  a  large  lake.  We 
could  see  hardly  any  cattle  on  th^  bright,  green,  far- 
spreading  pastures.  At  about  10  a.m.  we  passed  a 
solitary  chifllik,  which  had  once  been  a  building  of 
some  consequence  and  even  elegance,  but  which  was 
now  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  A  little  farther  on,  on 
the  bank  of  a  fine  clear  stream,  we  saw  a  hamlet  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  hovels ;  and  a  little  beyond  this 
we  began  to  meet  a  few  people  on  the  road,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Turks.  The  streams  and  streamlets  were 
numerous,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen  in 
the  plain.  Seen  at  a  short  distance,  the  view  of  Eu- 
tayah, from  the  westward  (striding  up  the  steep  sides  of 
a  hill  and  showing  out  its  mosques  and  minarets,  with 
the  ruins  of  its  immense  castle,  and  massive  dark 
towers,  rugged  and  thick,  and  standing  the  one  close  to 
the  other,  tower  upon  tower,  on  a  steep  mountain  be- 
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hind  the  town,  and  with  loftier,  wooded  mountains 
towering  high  above  all,  and  looking  the  loftier 
from  the  dead  flatness  of  the  plain)  is  exceedingly 
striking  and  romantic,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
we  saw  in  Turkey.  Close  upon  the  town  we  rode 
through  two  large  Turkish  cemeteries,  where  the  tomb- 
stones were  sadly  maltreated,  most  of  them  being 
broken  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  We  then 
passed  some  rather  large  kitchen-gardens,  well  walled 
in  with  strong  stone  walls,  but  wherein  there  seemed  to 
be  growing  nothing  but  cabbages  and  carrots.  Tree^ 
were  plentifully  spread  about  here,  and  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands :  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  they  were  poplars.  Besides  the  nimble 
air  there  were  other  tilings  to  indicate  that  we  were  in 
a  climate  far  colder  than  that  of  the  plain  of  Brusa, 
and  that  the  winters  up  at  Kutayah  were  severe.  In 
Brusa  there  is  scarcely  a  chimney  to  be  seen;  here 
every  house  had  its  chimney  or  its  chimneys  standing 
high  up  from  the  roof. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

City  of  Kutayah  —  Carrots  —  Wonderful  Cabbages  —  Dr.  Bozzi  —  The 
Greek  Bishop  :  his  house  —  The  Bishop^s  Dinner  —  A  merry  Evening 

—  Holloway's  Pills  —  Achmet  Pasha  —  The  Barracks,  the  Troops,  the 
Military  Hospital,  &c.  —  The  Pasha  a  keen  Sportsman  —  What  the 
Bishop  paid  for  his  Bishopric  -  -  Cold  Weather  —  Journey  to  Aizani 

—  Volcanic  Mountains  —  Goats*  Flesh  —  Wretched  Horses  —  More 
Desolation  —  Village  of  Hailji-koui  —  Taxes  and  crushing  Weight  of 
Interest  —  Ruins  of  Aizani  -^  Latif  Eflcndi  and  the  Monopoly  of  Opitmi 

—  Tarkhana  —  Wretched  Condition  of  the  Turkish  Peasantry  —  An 
awful  Old  Woman  —  Return  to  Hadji-keui  —  Burrow  underground 
like  Jackals  —  Our  Fellow-lodgers  —  Hatred  ofjhe  Peasantry  to  the 
Army  —  Back  to  Kutayah  —  Castle  of  Kutayah  —  Ibrahim  Pasha 
and  the  Army  of  Egypt  —  The  Amaouts  —  The  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  house  of  tho  Bishop  sijcnt  in  collecting  and  counting  Money  -— 
Population  of  Kutayah  —  Greek  School  —  The  State  wiUi  which  we 
departed  from  Kutayah  —  The  last  words  of  the  Bishop. 

We  traversed  a  broad  filthy  quagmire,  entered  the 
town  by  a  steep  dirty  street,  and  alighted  at  a  Greek 
cofTee-housc  at  about  11  a.m.,  cold  and  hungry.  The 
first  things  that  came  under  our  hand  were  some  of  the 
fine  large  Kutayah  carrots,  which  we  eagerly  ate  like 
fruit. 

For  carrots  nnd  cabbages  Kutayah  beats  the  world. 
These  are  the  only  two  productions  for  which  the  place 
is  famed.  The  carrots  are  three  times  the  size  of  our  best ; 
and  I  know  not  by  what  number  to  multiply  in  order  to 
express  the  superiority  of  their  flavour.     The  cabbages 
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are  still  more  remarkable.  There  were  some  at  a  stall 
by  the  side  of  our  cafe,  the  circumference  of  which  I 
could  scarcely  embrace  with  my  two  arms,  and  all  the 
loose  outer  leaves  had  been  pulled  off  them,  leaving  only 
the  compact  body  and  heart ;  and  the  people  told  us  that 
these  were  common  things,  cabbages  of  no  size.  They 
frequently  weigh  twenty  okes  a  piece,  sometimes 
twenty-five  okes,  and  they  are  known  to  weigh  thirty- 
five  okes.  Though  so  very  large,  they  are  firm  and 
compact,  full  of  heart,  and  of  an  admirable  flavour.  A 
year  or  two  ago  Tchelebee  John  sowed  some  seed  on 
his  farm  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  he  made  little  of  it,  his 
cabbages  not  being  much  larger  than  the  common  cabbage 
of  the  Brusa  plain.  In  buying  the  seed  he  forgot  to  buy 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  nimble  air  of  Eutayah. 
This  soil  abounds  in  the  gypsum  which  gives  the  moun- 
tains to  the  westward  of  the  town  their  curious  snow- 
covered  appearance.  The  cabbage-gardens  seemed  to 
be'  well  watered.  On  looking  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  we  saw  nothing  lieneath  us  hut  red 
tiled  houses,  chimney-tops,  and  pale-green  cabbage- 
gardens  with  their  grey  stone  walls. 

Although  we  soon  found  that  the  boys  were  lively 
enough,  the  people  of  Eutayah  do  not  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  quick  and  clever.  Halil  tliought  them  all 
very  slow  and  stupid,  for  he  could  hardly  get  an  answer 
from  any  of  them,  or  any  intelligible  direction  to  the 
shops  in  the  bazaars,  or  any  kind  of  information.  He 
fairly  lost  his  patience — a  difficult  thing  for  Halil  to 
lose — "  What  1 "  said  he,  "  are  there  no  men  here  ?  " 
'^  Men !  **  said  a  roguish  Greek  :  *^  art  thou  looking 
for  men?     Dost  not  know  that  not  men  but  cabbages 
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grow  at  Eutayah  ?    It  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  art  a 
stranger,  and  comest  from  afar  off.'' 

By  the  aid  of  the  caf&jee  Gentleman  John  found  a 
queer,  tumbledown  Greek  house,  belonging  to  a  priest, 
where  there  was  not  one  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
line,  but  where  the  priest  was  wiUing  enough  to  lodge 
us,  anticipating  good  backshish.  A  tottering  staircase 
brought  us  to  a  large  cold  room;  there  was  a  good 
fireplace  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  but  one 
side  of  the  room  was  nearly  all  windows,  and  none  of 
the  windows  were  framed  and  glazed ;  they  had  wooden 
shutters  which  did  not  shut  very  well,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  in  the  day  time  to  be  obliged  to  keep  out  light 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  house  was  high  up 
the  hill ;  the  al  fresco  of  the  room  gave  me  a  shivering 
fit  The  priest,  who  had  a  sublime  black  beard  reach- 
ing to  his  chest,  ran  and  brought  two  cloaks  lined  with 
skins,  a  plate  full  of  parched  |>cas,  and  a  swingeing  lK)ttlc 
of  raki — the  best  and  strongest  of  that  native  brandy — 
for  when  was  Greek  priest  known  to  be  unprovided  with 
good  raki?  But  even  with  skin  cloaks  and  raki  the 
prospect  of  passing  three  or  four  days  in  such  an  apart- 
ment was  not  cheering.  We  sallied  out  to  a  kibabjee's 
that  we  might  get  something  more  substantial  than 
parched  peas  and  carrots.  Flavoured  by  our  appetites, 
the  Turk's  kibabs  were  very  savoury.  Not  far  from 
that  threshold,  where  a  tribe  of  mangy  dogs  stood  or 
lay  with  their  noses  all  turned  towards  the  odours  of 
roastrmeats,  being  ever  ready  to  defend  that,  their  own, 
ground  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  tribe  of  dogs, 
our  Tchelebee  met  an  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  a 
young  Armenian,  who  was  compounder  of  medicines  to 
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the  trooffB,  and  kept  a  aott  of  apothecary's  shop  be- 
sides.  While  we  were  talking  at  his  shop-door,  a  smarti 
brisk  young  man,  dressed  in  the  Frank  dress,  but  wear- 
ing the  red  fez,  came  down  the  street,  and,  with  exceed- 
ing great  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  hat,  accosted  us.  It  was 
Dr.  Bozzi,  a  very  alert^  joyous,  well-spoken  Corsican, 
hekim-bashi  to  the  troops  in  Kutayah.  He  shivered 
when  he  heard  where  we  had  taken  up  our  lodging ;  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  us  in  his  own 
quarters ;  he  had  only  one  room,  his  windows  had  no 
glass ;  except  at  the  barracks,  at  the  house  of  the  civil 
governor,  and  the  houses  of  the  Armenian  seraffi,  and 
three  or  four  vert/  rich  Turks,  there  was  hardly  a  pane 
of  glass  in  all  Kutayah  ;  there  had  been  some  splendid 
khans,  but  the  Turks  had  let  them  go  to  ruin  long  ago ; 
but  there  was  his  bosom  friend  the  Greek  Bishop — a 
social  man,  a  bon-vivant,  like  himself — who  had  a  warm, 
most  comfortable  house,  with  mangalsy  or  charcoal-pans, 
for  every  room,  and  good  framing  and  glazing  to  every 
window ;  he  was  going  to  the  Bishop's,  he  was  to  dine 
there  this  evening ;  we  must  all  go  to  the  Bishop's,  and 
dine  there  too — it  would  make  a  merry  party — and 
sleep  there  afterwards,  and  live  at  the  Bishop's  as  long 
as  we  stayed  at  Kutayah,  for  where  else  could  we  be  so 
well  off?  As  for  our  scruples  about  intrusion  (which 
were  not  very  strong)  the  Corsican  hekim  could  not  but 
smile  at  them  ;  the  Bishop  would  be  the  obliged  party, 
not  we ;  the  Bishop  was  so  fond  of  society  and  got  so 
little  of  it  up  here  that  he  would  skip  for  joy  at  the 
sight  of  us  I  hospitality  was  cheap  in  Kutayah ;  pro- 
visions went  for  nothing,  so  did  wine  and  raki ;  the 
wine   was  not  very  good,  but  the  raki  tcas^  and  the 
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Bishop  was  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  and  always  had 
the  best:  and  then,  could  we  not  square  matters  by 
giving  backshish  to  the  servants,  and  leaving  a  parting 
donation  for  the  church  ? 

We  all  went  to  the  Greek  Bishop's,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  and  sleet  The  house  and  the  Bishop 
deserved  all  the  commendations  which  Dr.  Bozzi  had  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  first  was  warm  and  very  dean : 
and  the  Beverend  Father  did  skip  and  dance  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  us  I  Having  received  us,  and  warmly  embraced 
us  one  by  one  (I  believe  he  even  kissed  the  Turk  Halil), 
he  led  us  up  stairs  to  his  drawing-room,  which  was 
carpeted  all  over  with  a  rich,  soft,  Turkey  carpet,  and 
which  had  a  broad,  low,  soft  divan,  with  plenty  of 
luxurious  cushions,  running  round  three  sides  of  it,  and 
an  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  of  which 
we  had  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  since  the  day  we  left  our 

firiend  J E at  Malta.     Having  embraced  me 

again,  and  seated  me  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  Bishop 
clapped  his  hands  and  a  warm  pan  of  charcoal  appeared. 
Then  he  whisked  out  of  the  room,  and  presently  he 
whisked  back  again,  slowly  and  solemnly  followed  by 
an  old  priest  with  a  long  grey  beard,  a  younger  priest 
with  a  long  black  beard,  and  an  old  Greek  woman — 
the  housekeeper — in  a  sky-blue  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
very  full  shalvars,  bearing,  on  clean  trays,  sweetmeats, 
cofiee,  white  ¥dne,  and  raki,  as  clear  and  sparkling  as 
the  waters  of  Olympus.  We  must  eat  and  drink ;  the 
air  was  sharp  up  at  Eutayah ;  raki  was  very  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  cold  from  the  stomach ;  his  reverence, 
who  had  not  been  here  long,  and  who  had  not  been  a 
raki  drinker  at  Constantinople,  found  it,  by  experience, 
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to  be  very  necessary ;  so  each  of  us  tossed  off  a  liqueur 
glassy  and  the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bozzi  took  two. 

Our  host  was  a  hale,  hearty  man  of  middle  stature 
and  middle  age ;  he  looked  about  forty,  but  very  pro- 
bably his  long,  thick,  black  beard  and  mustachios  made 
him  look  five  years  older  than  he  really  was.  He  wore 
rather  a  high,  dark-green  silk  skull-cap  (with  a  Greek 
cross  embroidered  on  one  side),  a  long  loose  caftan  of 
light  and  bright  green  doth,  lined  with  the  skins  of 
foxes,  purple  Morocco  boots  and  papoushes  of  the  same. 
He  had  large,  intensely  black,  and  knowing  eyes ;  but 
the  general  expression  of  his  countenance  denoted  good 
humour  and  a  love  of  good  cheer.  The  hekim-bashi 
affirmed  tliat  the  Bishop  had  only  one  fault,  and  tliat 
was  a  nervous  dread  of  fire,  attended  by  a  fidgetiness 
about  the  atesh  of  the  tchibouques,  and  putting  out 
candles  at  bed-time.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Patriarchate  in  the  Fanar  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
bought  his  bishopric  some  eighteen  months  ago.  He 
said  he  had  been  made  to  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  it, 
that  for  a  Constantinopolitan  this  Eutayah  was  a  sad 
dull  place,  and  in  winter  horrible !  but  to-day  he  touched 
in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  sorrows  of  his  exile ;  he 
was  so  happy  to  have  our  society,  he  would  not  cloud 
the  joy  of  our  feast  of  welcome.  And  it  was  indeed  a 
feast  that  he  gave  us.  At  the  dessert  we  hob-nobbed 
and  drank  toasts ;  the  Bishop  was  supremely  blest,  he 
had  not  been  within  fifty  leagues  of  so  much  happiness 
since  he  came  to  Kutayah.  But,  in  the  fiill  flow  of  his 
joviality,  our  host  opened  his  wide  nostrils  and  large 
black  eyes,  paused,  sniffed  again,  and  then,  springing 
from  the  divan  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  cross- 
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legged,  rushed  out  into  the  ante-room,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  almost  roared.  We  were  going  to  rise,  but 
the  doctor  said,  **  Non  badate  h  lui.  E  la  sua  malattia. 
Povero  uomo  I  hV  unico  difetto  cK  abhia  1  Si  rimetterh 
mbito.  Ancora  un  bicchierino  di  questa  mirabUe  acqua 
vita'*  Gentleman  John  uncurled  his  very  long  legs 
and  went  after  the  Bishop ;  but  as  we  could  smell  no 
fire,  we  sat  as  we  were  with  the  doctor.  Soon  the 
Bishop  returned,  saying,  ^^  Tipotes  **  (it  is  nothing)  ; 
^^  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  fire  I  Fire  is  a  terrible  enemy  I 
I  was  burnt  out  five  times  in  Stamboul.''  "Take  a 
glass  of  raki  and  forget  it,**  said  the  Corsican.  The 
Bishop  took  the  doctor's  prescription  and  was  better ; 
the  harmony  of  the  party  was  restored,  and  was  not 
disturbed  again  that  night ;  but  on  the  morrow,  just 
after  dinner,  our  host  again  smelt  fire. 

Together  with  the  tchibouques  two  of  the  Tchorbajees 
arrived.  In  the  household  of  the  Bishop  was  a  crib- 
bage-faced,  squint-eyed  Greek,  who  passed  for  the  best 
musician  and  singer  of  the  place,  and  was  in  great  request 
at  all  marriages  and  other  festivities,  whether  Turkish, 
Armenian,  or  Greek.  We  had  him  up,  and  he  thrummed 
and  twanged  on  the  country  guitar,  and  sang  long, 
plaintive  Turkish  songs,  awfiilly  through  the  nose. 
When  he  had  sung  and  played  untU  the  perspiration 
dropped  from  him,  he  was  dismissed  with  backshish. 
The  hekim-bashi  gave  us  a  few  voluntaries ;  and  then 
one  of  the  Tchorbhjees  gave  us  another  long  monotonous 
Turkish  song,  which  had  no  meaning  whatever  and  was 
still  more  awfully  twanged  through  the  nose.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  head-men  of  the  Greeks  had  departed 
that  the  glee  of  our  company  reached  its  acme.     Then 
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the  Bishop  himself  sang  Romaic  songs,  some  amoroos, 
and  some  patriotic,  or  Philhellenic  Towards  the  mid- 
night hour  tlie  Corsican  took  his  departure  preceded  by 
his  Greek  servant^  who  carried  a  prodigious  lantern. 
We  had  not  far  to  go  to  our  beds ;  the  old  lady  in  the 
capacious  shalvars  brought  in  comfortable  mattresses, 
clean  cottonnsheets,  and  warm  coverlets,  and  spread 
them  upon  the  soft  divan  of  the  drawing-room;  and, 
almost  before  the  Bishop  had  time  to  see  the  candles 
well  extinguished,  we  were  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  we  looked  about  the  town.  The 
bazaars  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the 
rude  manufactures  of  the  country,  with  cheap  French 
and  Swiss  stufis ;  and  there  were  also  small  quantities 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  which,  if  not  grown  by  our  ruined 
colonies,  might  probably  have  been  carried  to  Turkey 
in  British  ships.  But  of  British  manufactures  we 
scarcely  saw  a  trace,  except  in  a  few  large  common 
English  scissors  and  sundry  boxes  of — HoUatvay's  pills  1 
The  traders  looked  poor.  Everywhere  the  wooden 
houses  were  dingy  and  half  in  niins,  except  in  one  street 
where  the  Armenian  serafis  had  built  three  or  four  new 
houses,  which  were  painted  blue  and  yellow  and  quite 
dazzling  to  behold.  The  streets  were  only  partially 
paved  with  rough,  big  stones ;  in  places  the  mud  was 
very  deep,  and,  in  the  midst,  the  streets  were  to  be  passed 
only  on  horseback.  Of  the  common  people  all  looked 
very  poor,  but  the  Turks  the  poorest.  They  were 
silently  civil. 

Dr.  Bozzi  came  and  conducted  us  from  the  bazaars  to 
the  barracks,  to  show  us  the  troops,  and  introduce  us  to 
Achmet  Pasha,  who  commanded  them.     The  barracks 
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werQ  built  on  a  fine  large  open  plateau  of  the  hills,  just 
beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town.  They  were  very 
extensive,  rather  solidly  built  (of  stone),  and,  being  plas- 
tered and  whitewashed  outside,  they  had  quite  an 
imposing  appearance.  They  formed  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  spacious  and  airy  cortile  within.  Such  as  they 
were,  we  have  hardly  any  barracks  in  the  United  King- 
dom that  could  stand  a  comparison  with  them. 

Achmet  Pasha  was  a  young  man — ^little  if  anything 
above  thirty — he  had  travelled  in  Christendom,  had 
resided  two  or  three  years  at  Vienna,  had  studied  military 
matters  in  the  midst  of  an  Austrian  army  (no  bad  school), 
spoke  German,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the  manner  and 
bearing,  and  even  look,  of  a  well-trained,  active  Hun- 
garian cavalry  officer.  He  was  by  far  the  most  active 
Turk  we  ever  met  with  holding  high  rank.  He  had 
the  frankness  and  straightforwardness  of  a  soldier :  he 
did  not  deal  in  those  stereotyped  phrases  of  politeness 
and  compliment  or  those  ^^meUiH  verborum  glchuU^** 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  great  men  at  Con- 
stantinople so  frequently  gave  me  to  swallow.  He 
answered  plain  questions  in  plain  words:  instead  of 
shirking  them,  as  Pashas  and  Turks  in  office  usually  do, 
he  frequently  anticipated  them.  He  spoke  favourably 
of  the  docility  of  the  common  men,  but  he  complained 
of  the  almost  total  want  of  educated  men  from  which  to 
draw  efficient  officers ;  and  he  admitted  that  there  yet 
remained  a  great  deal  to  do  to  bring  up  the  army  to 
anything  like  the  condition  of  any  of  the  armies  in 
Christendom.  In  general  the  officers  were  scarcely 
superior  in  manners  or  inteUigence  to  the  common 
soldiers,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  drawn  from  the 
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same  class  of  society.  After  tchibouques  and  coffee, 
Achmet  Pasha  conducted  us  himself  all  over  the  spa- 
cious barracks.  There  was  no  preparation,  no  wilting 
or  delay  to  put  things  in  order  and  get  up  an  effect — 
we  saw  the  troops  in  their  ordinary  state,  and  the  bar- 
racks as  they  were.  The  entire  force  consisted  of  one 
thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  and  forty  horse. 
We  had  been  assured  in  the  capital,  and  also  at  Brusa, 
that  there  were  more  than  three  thousand  men  at  Ku- 
tayah.  Almost  equally  exaggerated  reports  were  after- 
wards made  to  us  about  other  places.  The  inference 
was  that  the  Sultan  was  paying  for  a  great  many  more 
men  than  existed,  and  that  his  regular  army,  set  down 
at  150,000  men,  only  reached  that  number  upon  paper. 
Achmet  Pasha  told  me  his  own  numbers,  and  Dr.  Bozzi 
gave  me  a  note  of  them.  The  Pasha  further  told  me 
that  there  were  between  200  and  300  horse  up  at 
Angora,  and  that  there  were  no  more  regular  troops  in 
the  immense  Pashalik  of  Brusa. 

The  barracks  had  only  a  ground  floor  and  one  floor 
above.  The  infantry  were  lodged  up  stairs,  where  the 
apartments  were  far  superior  to  those  occupied  by  the 
cavalry.  Both  above  and  below  the  men  slept  on  the  two 
sides  of  immensely  long  rooms,  which  were  as  clean  and 
neat  as  well  could  be ;  they  spread  their  mattresses  on  the 
floor  and  lay  side  by  side,  being  about  four  feet  apart  from 
each  other.  Every  man  had  his  narrow  mattress  stuffed 
with  wool,  and  a  good  warm  coverlet  stuffed  with  the 
same  material.  In  the  several  rooms  the  Pasha  drew 
them  up  in  line.  On  the  whole  they  were  a  fine  set  of 
men.  They  wore  blue  jackets,  without  any  padding  or 
sham,  buttoned  up  to  the  bare  neck,  and  blue  panta- 
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locus.  Their  clothes  were  tolerably  clean ;  the  Pasha, 
accustomed  to  Austrian  neatness  and  precision,  must 
have  introduced  the  useful  arts  of  beating  and  brushing. 
The  arms,  kept  in  separate  apartments,  were  clean 
and  bright;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in 
the  state  of  the  stirrup-irdns  tod  bits  of  the  cavalry. 
This  corps,  like  all  the  cavalry  we  saw  in  Turkey,  was 
armed  with  the  lance,  a  weapon  for  which  the  Osmanlees 
have  no  peculiar  aptitude,  and  one  that  has  not  been 
found  very  efficient  in  our  English  armies.  In  the 
stables  there  was  not  much  to  praise :  the  horses,  though 
in  good  condition,  were  small,  weak,  and  under-bred; 
their  litter  consisted  of  nothing  but  their  own  dried 
dung ;  they  were  tethered  each  to  a  peg  in  the  ground, 
by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  near  hind-leg — a  simple 
method  universal  in  the  East,  which  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages ;  for,  if  it  gives  the  horse  more 
freedom  in  the  stable,  it  is  very  apt  to  ruin  his  hock 
should  he  be  suddenly  alarmed  or  take  to  kicking. 
The  Pasha  agreed  with  me  (and  regretted)  that  there 
were  hardly  any  horses  worth  anything  left  in  the  coun- 
try. The  good,  active,  well-bred  fourteen-handers  of 
my  time  had  been  used  up  in  Sultan  Mahmoud's  wars 
with  Bussia  and  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  the  country  gentle- 
men who  bred  them  had  also  been  "  used  up.**  We 
saw  nothing  but  cripples  and  weeds,  rien  que  de  rosses. 
In  1828,  eight  pounds  sterling  would  buy  at  Smyrna  or 
at  Brusa  a  good  compact  horse ;  and  the  price  was  not 
much  higher  at  Constantinople.  At  present  anything 
like  a  horse  is  much  dearer  than  in  England,  and  you 
must  hunt  a  long  time  before  you  can  get  one. 

The  hospital  was  in  a  corner,  on  the  western  side  of 
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the  plateau ;  it  stood  within  a  walled  enclosure,  having 
a  few  poplars  round  about  and  a  pretty  little  mosque 
attached.  There  was  a  proper  division  of  wards  for 
different  diseases  (until  recently  the  Turks  threw  all 
their  diseases  together) ;  the  apartments  were  well 
ventilated  and  thoroughly  clean.  Here  there  were  iron 
bedsteads,  and  each  bed  was  supplied  with  two  good 
mattresses,  with  pillows,  sheets,  and  coverlets.  There 
was  a  very  neat  pharmacy,  which  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  supplied  with  medicines;  the  bottles,  jars,  &C., 
were  labelled  in  Latin  and  Turkish,  and  all  was  ar- 
ranged in  excellent  order.  There  was  another  detached 
room  for  the  performance  of  difficult  or  painful  opera- 
tions. There  were  baths  and  all  conveniences  and 
appliances :  it  might  truly  be  called  an  admirable  mili- 
tary hospital.  At  this  moment  the  number  of  sick 
amounted  only  to  nine  (four  foot  and  five  horse),  a 
remarkably  low  per  centage  on  1340  soldiers.  Of 
these,  seven  were  convalescent  and  two  apparently  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Though  miserably  cold 
in  winter,  the  climate  of  Kutayah  is  reputed  to  be  very 
healthy,  and  these  barracks  are  free  from  the  pest  of 
malaria.  But  the  wonderful  healthiness  of  the  troops 
reflected  credit  on  Achraet  Pasha  and  Dr.  Bozzi,  with- 
out whose  care  and  skill  it  could  scarcely  have  existed. 
The  Pasha  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  com- 
fort, health,  and  well-being  of  his  troops;  he  exposed 
them  as  little  as  possible  in  bad  weather,  he  did  not 
fatigue  them  with  numerous  guards,  he  examined  the 
provisions  daily,  he  saw  to  everything  himself,  not 
trusting  to  reports  of  officers ;  and  this  was  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  troops  were  remarkably  well  fed. 
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We  tasted  the  dinners  of  the  convalescent  in  hospital, 
which  were  very  good  and  served  up  with  much  clean- 
liness and  neatness.  The  men  appeared  to  be  fiilly 
sensible  of  what  they  owed  to  the  Pasha.  While  we 
were  with  him  we  saw  abundant  proofs  of  his  vigilance 
and  activity.  It  would  excite  a  smile  among  our  own 
officers,  who  are  but  too  much  accustomed  to  have 
everything  done  to  their  hands,  and  to  rely  for  almost 
everything  on  subalterns  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
if  I  were  to  describe  the  minutiae  to  which  this  General 
of  Division  directed  his  attention,  or  some  of  the  things 
which  he  actually  did  with  his  own  hands;  but  all 
this  was  most  praiseworthy  in  him,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  a  rude  infant  army  like  the  Sultan's.  It 
depended  entirely  on  the  personal  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  activity  of  the  Pasha  in  command  whether 
the  troops  were  well  or  badly  off.  Take  away  an 
Achmet  Pasha  and  substitute  some  indolent,  thick- 
headed fellow,  or  some  rapacious  rogue,  and  you  would 
cram  the  hospital  at  Kutayah  in  a  week  or  two,  and 
have  horses  and  men  and  all  things  out  of  condition  and 
out  of  order  I  There  was  good  drilling-ground  on 
the  plateau,  and  plenty  of  most  excellent  ground  for 
manoeuvring  and  cavalry  evolutions  in  the  plain  just 
beneath ;  and  in  the  fine  seasons  Achmet  availed  him- 
self of  both.  But,  as  usual,  the  troops  were  kept  too 
stationary;  these  corps  had  been  up  here  more  than 
three  years,  and  were  likely  to  remain  as  much  longer 
without  ever  being  moved  from  Kutayah  or  making  a 
day's  march.  A  picquet  of  lancers  was  now  and  then 
sent  to  a  village  that  would  not  pay  its  taxes,  or  was 
employed,   on   very  rare   occasions,    as  an  escort  to 
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some  great  man ;  but  this  was  about  all.  Owing  to  the 
horrible  state  of  the  roads,  or  rather  to  the  non-existr 
ence  of  roads  anywhere  in  the  country,  the  removal  of 
even  a  small  corps  was  a  difficult  operation,  and  attended 
with  expense  and  loss.  The  horses  were  very  apt  to 
founder  among  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains,  and  the 
soldiers  rather  apt  to  desert  in  the  woods  and  wilder- 
nesses. Well  treated  and  in  excellent  case  as  they 
were,  Achmet  confessed  that  not  many  of  his  people 
liked  the  service.  They  were  quiet,  orderly,  respect- 
fid,  but  certainly  not  cheerful — and  cheerfulness  in  a 
soldier  is  good  25  per  cent  in  value.  He  entirely  dis- 
approved of  harsh  military  punishments.  This  was  a 
subject  we  discussed  in  his  salon,  over  the  coffee  and 
tchibouques,  and  it  gratified  me  to  hear,  in  a  Turkish 
barrack  in  Asia  Minor,  the  praises  of  an  old  friend  and 
countryman,*  whose  writings,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  soldier  in  the  British  army. 
With  extracts  from  some  of  these  writings  Achmet 
Pasha  was  acquainted  through  German  translations. 

Achmet  was  one  of  the  very  few  Turks  (above  the 
condition  of  peasants)  I  ever  met  with  that  was  a  keen 
sportsman.  Pashas  and  Effendis  love  the  soft,  corner  of 
the  divan,  and  look  upon  hunting  and  shooting  as  hard, 
coarse  work,  fit  only  for  clowns  and  menial  servants. 

To-day  we  had  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Bishop's,  and 
instead  of  toasts  and  music  and  singing,  a  quiet  talk 
after  it.     "  Yes !"  said  our  host,   "  they  made  me  pay 

*  Dr.  Ilonry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspoctor-Gcueral  of  Army  Hospitals, 
author  of  *  Military  Puuishuiouts,'  *  liist.  of  the  Kccruitiug  of  the  Army,' 
'  Military  Miscellany,'  &c. 
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too  much  for  this  poor  bishopric  of  Eutayah  and  An- 
gora. They  took  70,000  piastres  from  me  I  It  is  not 
worth  the  money." 

"  To  whom  was  the  money  paid  ?** 

**  Half  went  to  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople, 
and  hal^  according  to  custom,  to  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs." 

^^  But  are  these  bishoprics  always  sold  ?" 

*^  They  are  never  given  without  money,  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  those  who  bid  highest  get  them, 
whatever  may  be  their  learning,  or  their  ignorance,  or 
their  general  character." 

No  wonder  that  the  Greek  clergy  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  should  be  in  so  degraded  a  state  I 

Our  Bishop  said  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived 
as  to  the  value  or  in-comings  of  the  diocese.  In  Ku- 
tayah  there  were  only  three  hundred  Greek  houses,  and 
they  were  all  very  poor ;  up  at  Angora  there  were  not 
so  many  houses,  and  they  were  still  poorer.  When 
the  Greeks  had  paid  their  kharatch,  ushur,  moncata, 
salian^  and  other  imposts,  they  had  next  to  nothing 
left  to  give  their  bishop  or  their  church.  Many  of 
them  were  deeply  in  debt  and  could  not  pay  all  the 
government  taxes  this  year.  Out  of  his  receipts  he  had 
to  remit  a  certain  sum  to  the  Patriarchate ;  then  there 
was  always  something  to  give  to  the  local  Turkish 
government,  and  something  to  the  Greek  poor;  and 
when  his  small  income  was  thus  nibbled  away,  what 
could  remain  to  him  ?  He  declared  that  he  scarcely 
got  interest  for  his  70,000  piastres.  He  counted  in- 
terest at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  25  per  cent  per 
annum  I     He  ought  to  have  a  better  bishopric  for  his 
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money ;  he  was  sick  unto  death  of  Eutayah ;  he  wanted 
to  be  removed ;  he  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he  were  con- 
demned long  to  this  exile,  ennui  and  the  winter  weather 
would  kill  him ;  he  was  in  delicate  health  now  (he  was 
as  strong  and  hearty  as  a  man  could  well  be) ;  he  much 
needed  a  milder  climate  and  a  town  that  had  more 
society ;  and  he  pointed  out  an  intricate  labyrinth  by 
which  he  thought  that,  on  my  return  to  Constantinople, 
I  might  very  possibly  aid  in  procuring  his  translation  to 
a  better  See.  I  was  to  begin  by  declaring,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  state  of  his  health  was  deplorable 
— that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected  by  the  Eutayah 
cold!  Ij  who  had  heard  him  sing  last  night  with  a 
strength  of  lung  that  made  one  envy  him ! — I,  who  had 
seen  and  continued  to  see  such  evidence  of  his  alacrity 
and  vigour  I     It  was  too  much  for  the  Bishop  to  ask. 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  the 
interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aizani.  Al- 
though so  near,  and  so  remarkable  a  place,  nobody  in 
Eutayah  could  tell  us  the  precise  distance :  some  said 
that  it  was  a  journey  of  six  hours,  some  of  fourteen. 
All  agreed  that  the  road  was  horrible,  and  the  country 
very  dangerous.  The  Bishop  thought  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  strong  guard,  or — which  would  be  better  still — 
not  go  at  all.  Achmet  Pasha  offered  us  a  guard,  and 
the  civil  governor  of  the  town  sent  to  press  one  upon 
us.  But  we  had  declined  this  honour  when  offered  by 
the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  and  we  had  found  no  reason  to  re- 
gret having  done  so.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  people.  If  we  had  taken  a  guard  we 
should  of  a  certainty  have  scared  away  the  peasantry, 
who  were  sadly  in  arrears  with  their  taxes.     So  far. 
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and  through  a  country  more  intricate,  Gentleman  John 
had  piloted  us  without  making  a  single  mistake.  So 
we  set  off  without  suridjee  as  without  guard,  and  the 
road,  though  not  quite  so  easy  to  travel,  was  as  easy  to 
find  as  the  way  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank. 

We  left  the  Bishop*s  at  8*30  a.m.  We  descended  into 
a  valley  between  the  castle  hill  and  the  mountain,  and 
then  entered  a  long  ravine,  deep,  verdant  and  pleasant, 
with  a  rapid  stream  running  through  it,  and  a  few 
over-shot  mills.  Above  this  pleasmg  scene  the  defile 
suddenly  became  bare  and  horrid :  we  were  in  strange 
volcanic  chasms,  in  the  crater  of  some  ancient  and 
enormous  volcano.  There  was  such  a  jumble  of  mate- 
rials as  I  had  not  seen  since  visiting  Etna — burnt  rocks, 
enormous  masses  of  tufo,  beds  of  sand,  heaps  of  lapilli, 
hills  of  scoriae,  iron  stones,  like  clinkers  thrown  out  of 
a  forge,  were  jumbled  together  in  the  wildest  manner : 
all  things  looked  awry  or  topsy-turvy.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  number  of  contiguous  craters  had  been  blown  into  one 
in  some  prodigious  eruption^  and  as  if  the  ejected  matter 
had  been  tossed  and  tumbled  and  transposed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  awful  earthquakes.  The  ascent  was  most 
rugged,  and  in  places,  worn  by  the  winter  torrents,  under 
overhanging  rocks  and  masses  of  tufo  which  projected 
beyond  the  narrow  path  towards  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
High  up  the  pass  there  was  deep  clay  lying  on  rocks 
and  tufo,  and  being,  on  account  of  the  recent  rains,  most 
diflicult  to  cross.  Still  higher  up  we  got  upon  good 
hard  slate  lying  in  laminae  that  were  almost  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  thence,  after  a  little  descent  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  lofty 
moor,  thinly  dotted  with  juniper-bushes  and  dwarf  oak, 
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and  abounding  with  the  red-legged  partridges.  The 
journey  continued  to  be  very  rough,  over  a  succession 
of  lofty  hills  with  narrow  valleys  between.  We  were 
almost  constantly  ascending  or  descending.  In  two  of 
the  valleys  the  fine  soil  was  very  remarkable  for  its 
colour,  being  as  red  as  ruddle.  In  the  bottom  of  each 
valley  there  was  a  broad  running  stream.  At  noontide 
we  stopped  at  one  of  these,  turned  the  horses  loose  to 
graze,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  brown  bread,  black 
olives,  and  sweet  Eutayah  carrots.*  In  two  fields — 
the  only  patches  of  cultivation  we  saw  in  that  fertile 
valley — four  Turks  were  scratching  the  ground  with 
their  wooden  ploughshares,  that  were  slowly  and'  pain- 
fully moved  by  two  yoke  of  thin,  small  oxen.  There 
were  said  to  be  two  small  Turkish  villages  in  recesses 
among  the  hills,  but  we  saw  no  village,  no  house,  except 
one  log-hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain — we  saw  only 
solitary  Turkish  cemeteries,  where  the  graves  were 
marked  by  shapeless  pieces  of  stone,  set  up  on  end  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 

We  remounted  at  1  p.m.,  and  after  toiling  over  more 

*  Qentleman  Vohn,  being  aware  that  we  were  going  into  poor  hungry 
regions,  had  provided  a  htrge  lump  of  meat,  but  when  we  came  to  eat  it,  or 
rather  to  smell  it,  we  threw  it  down  with  turning  stomachs.  What  meat 
was  it  ?  John  laugliod,  and  said  Uiat  it  was  ffoaU*  flesh,  that  we  had  been 
eating  nothing  but  ^i^n*  yZcxA  at  the  Hishop's ;  that  all  llio  mtUiun  in 
Kutayah  was  ffocUi^fleth,  and  that  there  was  no  other  kind  of  butcher's 
meat  there.  But  the  Bishop's  dishes  had  been  well  dressed,  and  his  goats' 
meat,  which  we  had  eaten  for  mutton,  must  have  been  young  and  tender. 
A  kid,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  an  epicure. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  small  breed  of  goats  in  this  part  of  Asia  with  long 
silky  hair,  somewhat  approaching  in  quality  to  the  Angora  goat,  and  ol 
this  sort  the  meat  is  good  and  tender  even  when  the  animal  may  have 
been  past  his  infancy  and  early  youth.  The  flesh  of  an  old  goat  of  the  large 
and  common  brood  is  tougli  and  most  rank.  The  Tchelcboe  had  bought  a 
piece  of  a  vieux  bouc.    We  left  it  by  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
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ridges  we  came  down  upon  the  wide,  dull,  open,  tree- 
less plain  of  Aizani,  very  broad  and  very  long,  and 
running  from  W.  to  E.  The  mountains  which  faced 
us  from  the  S.E.  were  tipped  with  snow.  Here,  if 
we  had  had  horses  instead  of  rosseSj  we  might  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  canter.  But  these  were 
pleasures  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we  never  had  a 
canter  all  the  time  we  were  in  Turkey.  I  only  felt  my 
horse  under  me  by  a  distressing  uplifting  of  his  back- 
bone when  he  grew  weary.  It  was  like  riding  a  wooden 
horse  without  joints,  set  in  motion  by  some  rough  me- 
chanism. The  fatigue  of  riding  eight  or  ten  hours  on 
the  same  dull  beast  at  the  same  slow  pace  is  the  se- 
verest I  have  known !  I  sighed  and  groaned  for  the 
good  little  horses  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  vast  plain 
was  everywhere  covered  with  excellent  wheat  soil,  but 
it  was  scarcely  touched.  As  we  advanced  we  saw  at  a 
distance  three  or  four  groups  of  Turkish  hovels.  Of 
men  moving  in  the  fields  we  saw  none.  We  had  met 
three  Greeks  in  the  volcanic  ravine,  and  these  with  the 
four  Turks  ploughing  were  all  we  had  seen  in  a  journey 
of  nearly  eight  hours.  This  was  the  once  populous, 
thriving,  and  highly-civilized  district  of  Aizanitis  I  It 
was  pleasant  to  overtake,  near  the  village  of  Hadji-keui, 
a  black  Mussulman  who  had  been  to  look  after  some 
sheep.  At  5*30  p.m.  we  dismounted  at  a  most  mise- 
rable odk  in  Hadji-keui.  The  logs  of  the  hut  were 
falling  asunder,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing wood  to  make  a  fire.  The  Odk-bashi,  our  acquaint- 
ance the  black  man,  and  some  other  Turks  arrived, 
with  a  mess  of  boiled  wheat,  some  yaourt  and  fresh 
eggs.     The  fire  which  warmed  us  lighted  us  also.     As 
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we  had  been  advancing  up  the  country  sundry  little 
things  had  indicated  that  we  were  receding  in  civiliza- 
tion. At  Musal  the  houses  were  of  two  stories;  be- 
yond the  Ak-Daghlar  they  were  of  one ;  at  the  Doma- 
lich  village  the  houses  were  roofed  ¥rith  planks  and 
shingles ;  at  the  Sulphur  village  they  were  covered  with 
mud  and  earth;  at  Domalich  Tchelebee  John  could 
not  procure  a  narguil^;  at  the  Sulphur  village  there 
was  not  so  much  as  a  tchibouque ;  at  the  Sulphur  vil- 
lage (although  there  was  only  a  separation  made  of 
loose  planks  between  stable  and  sleeping-room)  there 
were  two  doors  to  our  quarters,  one  leading  into  the 
stable,  and  the  other  leading  into  the  room ;  at  Hadji- 
keui  there  was  only  one  door  for  man  and  beast.  Down 
the  country,  fuel  at  least  was  plentiful ;  here,  there  was 
very  little,  and  if  we  had  gone  another  day's  journey 
to  the  eastward  we  should  have  found  nothing  to  burn 
but  dried  manure. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  eight  or  ten  more 
villagers  came  to  keep  us  company.  They  told  us 
of  their  sufferings  in  the  year  of  famine,  1845, 
of  their  present  debts  and  distresses,  of  the  enormous 
rate  at  which  they  were  made  to  pay  interest,  of  the 
extortions  of  the  revenue  farmers  and  collectors  of  the 
saliane,  and  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  conscription  which 
had  taken  from  them  some  of  their  best  young  men. 
But  for  the  magnum  vectigal  they  could  not  subsist 
No  people  can  live  more  sparingly.  At  Hadji-keui  it 
was  quite  evident  that  they  scarcely  took  food  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  They  were  all  in  rags 
and  tatters,  the  poor  women  being  even  worse  clad  than 
the  men.     They  had  not  so  much  as  a  straw  mat  to 
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lend  usy  so  we  slept  on  the  hard,  uneven  boards  of  the 
hovel.  As  fuel  was  scarce  we  could  not  keep  up  a  fire : 
it  was  a  cold  night  and  a  cold  place,  the  wind  whistling 
through  a  hundred  holes  and  crevices,  and  roaring 
down  the  low  chimney.  The  fuel  we  had  was  dwarf 
cypress,  which  burned  almost  as  fragrantly  as  cedar, 
yea,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  We  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning  to  warm  ourselves  by  walking.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy  houses  scattered 
loosely  and  irregularly  about  on  some  gentle  undula- 
tions of  the  plain.  There  was  a  great  show  of  equality, 
one  house  or  hovel  was  not  richer  or  better  than 
another — all  were  on  one  dead  level  of  poverty.  Jl/t- 
seria  J  Miseria !  The  little  village  mosque  was  fallings 
the  minaret  was  down  already.  Yet  here,  too,  were  rich 
corn-lands  and  far-stretching  pastures;  and  on  every 
side  were  mountains  covered  with  wood  and  abounding 
in  mineral  riches! 

We  mounted  at  8  a.m.  A  slow  ride  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  brought  us  to  Aizani,  which  is  nearly  due  E. 
of  Hadji-keui.  The  modern  Turkish  village,  standing 
on  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  Aizani,  is  called  Chauvdhrj 
and  by  this  name  the  traveUer  must  inquire  if  he  would 
find  the  ancient  Temple.  Seen  from  the  plain,  at  a  short 
distance,  the  view  is  very  interesting.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  walls  of  Hellenic  masonry;  the 
Turkish  hovels,  rudely  picturesque,  are  mixed  with  some 
tall  black  poplars;  a  considerable  and  rather  rapid 
stream  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and 
beyond  it,  on  a  broad  mound,  stand  the  columns  of  the 
Temple,  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  objects  on 
the  plain. 
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These  ruins  were  unknown  to  Europeans  until  some 
three  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Millengen  and 
Lord  St  Asaph,  making  circuitous  tours  with  one  of  the 
couriers  that  travel  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
successively  passed  them  and  were  struck  by  their  beauty. 
They  are  now  weU  known  by  descriptions,  plans,  and 
drawings.  Although  we  passed  a  day  on  the  spot,  I 
shall  therefore  say  but  little  of  them. 

The  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  seemed  to  me 
to  be  almost  entirely  artificial.  A  slight  swelling  of 
the  plain  (close  on  the  southern  or  left  bank  of  the 
river)  had  evidently  been  enlarged,  raised,  and  secured 
from  falling  'away  by  the  study  of  the  architect  and 
engineer  and  the  labours  of  the  mason.  At  the  base  of 
the  Temple  the  mound  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river;  on  the  side  of  the  river  it 
is  supported  upon  arches,  rudely  but  strongly  buiU ;  and 
on  the  other  sides  it  is  strongly  walled  up,  the  walls 
being  of  immense  thickness,  and  rising  from  the  level  of 
the  plain  like  tlie  walls  of  a  fortress.  The  Temple, 
which  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  extensive  mound,  rests 
upon  the  boldly  arched  roofs  of  subterranean  chambers 
or  crypts,  which  seem  indestructible,  and  which  none  of 
the  many  earthquakes  of  the  country  have  shaken. 
These  arches  and  vaults  are  built  of  a  fine  hard  stone 
nearly  equal  to  marble ;  the  blocks  are  large,  sharply 
and  beautifully  cut  and  fitted,  and  put  together  without 
any  cement.  Fart  of  this  ancient  and  most  admirable 
masonry  had  been  disturbed  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
barbarians,  and  some  of  the  earth  of  the  mound  had 
been  allowed  to  choke  up  portions  of  the  vaults :  but  for 
the  Turks  they  would  be  as  perfect  now  as  on  the  day 
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they  were  finished ;  and,  perhaps,  as  much  might  be  said 
of  the  entire  Temple  which  was  so  firmly  seated  upon 
them,  as  upon  a  foundation  more  reliable  than  a  rock, 
and  the  admirable  disposition  and  workmanship  of 
which  were  calculated  to  secure  an  indefinite  durability. 
The  Temple  is  120  English  feet  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth.  On  the  northern  side  twelve  columns  are 
erect,  and  in  front  six  columns  are  pretty  perfect,  with 
the  architrave  standing  firm  on  the  capitals,  and  within 
these  six  (standing  out  from  the  pronaos)  are  two  other 
columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  the  capitals  of  all  the 
other  columns  being  light  Doric  At  the  end  and  on 
the  southern  side  not  a  column  or  the  fragment  of  a 
column  is  standing.  The  columns  are  all  beautifully 
fluted,  their  diameter  being  about  3  feet  2  inches.  The 
bases  measured  2  feet  10  inches,  and  the  capitals  nearly 
as  much,  this  giving  the  columns  a  height  of  30  feet^ 
less  three  or  four  inches.  They  stand  upon  a  basement 
of  gradini  rising  about  four  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
soil.  On  the  northern  side  eleven  of  the  twelve  colunms 
have  their  architrave  upon  them,  giving  support  to 
and  receiving  connexion  and  steadiness  from  it  The 
twelfth  column  stood  detached,  without  any  archi- 
trave on  it :  it  was  twisted  round  or  turned  awry  in  a 
most  curious  manner ;  the  two  columns  which  had  stood 
one  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  shafts  of  which  lay  on  the 
ground  near  its  base,  and  the  portions  of  the  architrave 
which  had  fallen  with  them,  must,  in  falling,  have  turned 
this  column  round.  Not  having  the  connecting  sup- 
port of  the  architrave,  and  being  much  broken  and  worn 
away  towards  the  base,  it  is  wonderiul  that  this  twisted 
column  does  not  fall  also.     But  a  stork  has  built  her 
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nest  upon  it,  and  the  storks  bring  luck.  So  long  as  the 
nest  remained  there  no  Turk  would  touch  the  column; 
and  it  was  their  firm  belief  that  no  thunderbolt  could 
strike  it,  or  tempest  lay  it  flat  I  wish  that  some  of  the 
sacred  birds  that  next  come  down  from  Ethiopia  would 
build  a  nest  over  every  column.  The  building  would 
then  be  tabooed,  and  preserved  at  least  from  the  de- 
structive hand   of  man.      The   characteristics  of  the 

m 

Temple  are  lightness,  grace,  delicacy,  and  high  finish. 
The  carving,  the  fitting,  and  every  part  of  the  work- 
manship is  perfect  The  platform  of  the  artificial  mound 
or  gentle  Acropolis  on  which  the  Temple  stands  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  edifices. 
Of  these  nothing  remains  except  the  broken  sliafls  of 
some  round  plain  columns,  of  coarse  material  and  work- 
manship. The  excellent  materials  of  the  Temple  were 
brought  from  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  plain,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  the  spacious  quarries 
and  an  immensity  of  the  same  materials  are  to  be  seen. 
They  call  the  river  which  flows  between  the  Temple 
and  the  miserable  village  the  Bedir :  it  is  the  classical 
Khyndacus.  It  is  a  clear,  quick  stream,  and  for  this 
country  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  traversed  by  two  ancient 
stone  bridges,  which  stand  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
each  other,  and  which  still  serve  the  people  to  go  from 
the  village  to  the  Temple,  or  from  the  left  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Between  the  two  bridges  and  beyond 
them— evidently  through  the  whole  length  of  the  an- 
cient city — the  river  had  been  artificially  embanked ; 
the  banks  had  been  protected  by  masonry,  and  con- 
verted into  neat  and  regular  quays,  with  architectural 
and  sculptured  ornaments,  set  up,  at  the  edge  of  the 
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quays,  on  the  brinks  of  the  stream,  at  short  distances 
from  each  other.  We  saw  a  number  of  large  blocks  of 
marble,  deeply  hollowed,  and  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
which,  if  placed  erect,  would  look  like  niches  for  the  re- 
ception of  busts  or  small  statues.  Over  the  rounded 
arch  of  one  of  them  was  the  figure  of  a  flying  eagle  cut 
with  great  spirit,  and  upon  another  the  broken  and 
almost  obliterated  head  of  some  animal.  These  beau- 
tiful embellishments  of  the  ancient  quays  were  prone 
on  the  earth,  and  in  two  of  them  some  women  of  the 
village  were  washing  their  dirty  rags.  Other  fragments, 
with  traces  of  beautiful  carving,  were  scattered  about, 
denoting  that  in  the  tune  of  the  Greeks  tliese  substantial 
stone  quays  had  their  fountains,  their  seats,  and  their 
shrines.  On  one  of  the  fragments  was  the  figure  of  a 
lion.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  now  all  rough  and 
broken,  and  the  circular  arches  which  supported  the 
mound,  and  which  had  evidently  been  masked,  were 
open  to  view  and  looked  savage  and  uncouth,  like  the 
mouths  of  dens  or  catacombs. 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  of  destruction  at  the  Temple 
had  been  perpetrated  of  late  years,  and  a  vast  deal  of  it 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Some  of  the  old  villagers 
told  us  that  they  remembered  when  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  columns  erect  Those  missing  had  been 
knocked  down  to  supply  materials  for  building  hovels 
and  stables ;  some  of  the  fragments  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  village,  others  had  been  carried  away:  some  had 
been  destroyed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  little  iron  and 
lead  that  united  the  several  parts  of  a  column  or  fixed  it 
to  the  frieze.  The  old  men  said  that  it  was  hard  work ; 
but  a  Turk  will  labour  to  destroy,  although  he  will  not 
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labour  to  build,  and  the  temptation  of  a  few  pounds* 
weight  of  iron  and  lead  is  irresistible  to  these  destitute 
people.  At  the  instigation  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
and  other  influential  persons  an  imperial  ordonnance  has 
been  issued  against  any  future  destruction  of  similar 
edifices  or  any  ancient  remains.  The  order  comes  too 
late  in  the  day  ;  nearly  everything  in  Turkey  has  been 
already  destroyed.  And  who  is  there  to  attend  to  the 
execution  of  the  order  or  to  the  punishment  of  trans- 
gressors ?  Who  among  the  great  Turks  travels  to  see  ? 
Who  is  there  in  these  wilds  to  make  a  report?  What 
does  a  Pasha  of  Brusa  care  about  our  reverence  for 
antiquity  and  Grecian  art,  or  for  the  preservation  of  a 
few  columns  ?  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha,  in  one  of  the 
accesses  of  fanaticism  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  liable, 
would  gladly  hear  that  the  last  column  had  been  over- 
turned, and  that  not  one  stone  had  been  left  upon 
another  in  the  Temple  of  the  infidel.  The  ordonnance, 
published  in  the  paid  French  papers  of  Constantinople, 
would  impose  upon  the  civilized,  art-loving  nations  of 
EurojKi,  but  it  will  remain — like  that  other  im]>orial 
rescript  for  the  formation  of  an  Osmanlee  museum,  in 
which  to  preserve  objects  of  art  and  antiquity — a  dead 
letter  and  a  sham.*  The  traveller  that  follows  me  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  years  (when  I  shall  have  made  a 
longer  journey)  will  not,  in  all  probability,  find  half  of 
the  columns  that  we   found  erect  at   Aizani.     If  the 


•  There  is  an  apartment  in  the  Serraglio  at  Constantinople  called  the 
"  Imperial  Museum."  I  could  not  get  access ;  the  cfTeudi  who  kept  tlie  key 
was  never  there.  I  was  assured  hy  some  who  had  seen  the  collection  tliat 
it  coutaineil  nothing  worth  looking  at  as  a  work  of  art,  and  nothing  that 
was  curious  except  a  few  old  }X)nderou8  keys  of  city  gates. 
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•       

Turks  remain  masters  of  the  country,  I  drop  the  pro- 
bability and  put  in  the  word  certainly. 

The  village  of  Chauvder,  standing  on  the  site  or 
part  of  the  site  of  an  elegant  Greek  city,  and  within  the 
shadow  of  that  stately  and  beautiful  Temple,  was  little 
better  than  a  collection  of  tumble-down  pigstyes.  It 
contained  about  eighty  hovels.  Miseria  1  JUiseria  1  The 
people  seemed  even  poorer  than  at  Hadji-keui — poorer 
and  more  spirit-broken.  The  head-men — who  looked 
as  if  they  were  dressed  in  clouts — came  round  us  in  the 
smoky  wigwam  in  which  we  stayed  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  dry  bread  and  a  little  coffee,  to  chaunt  the 
same  viiserere  we  had  heard  before.  Some  of  them  had 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  make  a 
little  opium;  but  the  opium  had  been  taken  from  them 
to  pay  taxes,  and  Latif  Effendi,  the  governor  ofAfion  (or 
Opium),  Kara  Hissar,  the  mart  of  the  commodity,  had 
established  a  monopoly^  had  fixed  low  prices,  and  had 
driven  away  the  agents  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  for  the  markets  of  the  Franks.  It  was  no 
longer  profitable  to  grow  poppies  and  make  opium,  and 
therefore  they  had  given  it  up.  Here,  at  Chauvd^r,  it 
had  always  been  a  minor  object ;  but  there  were  villages 
more  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  and  nearer  to 
Kara  Hissar,  which  depended  a  great  deal  on  their 
annual  produce  of  opium.  They  were  ruined  by  Latif 
Effendi's  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings.  All  mono- 
polies, it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  abolished  and 
stigmatized  by  the  Forte ;  but  up  the  country  and  in 
out-of-the-way  corners  they  are  practised  as  much  as 
ever ;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  poor  Sultan's  reforming  Ministers  have  an  imme- 
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diate  interest  in  maintaining  them.  Of  this  particular 
case — or  die  monopoly  of  tlie  opium  at  Kara  Ilissar  by 
Latif  Effendi — we  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  some 
of  the  Frank  sufferers  thereby,  and  particularly  from 
my  old  friend  R.  T j  who  had  commissions  to  pur- 
chase very  considerable  quantities  of  the  drug  for  two 
English  houses  at  Constantinople,  and  who  had  a 
smaller  speculation  on  his  own  account  The  Armenian 
agent  he  sent  up  to  Kara  Hissar,  though  offering  a 
price  very  different  from  that  fixed  by  Latif  Effendi, 
the  governor,  was  not  permitted  to  purchase  a  single 
tchekiy  and  when  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  and  quote 
the  law  against  monopolies,  he  was  insulted  and  threa- 
tened by  Latifs  people.  Upon  the  complaints  of  the 
two  English  houses  at  Constantinople,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  our  Embassy,  and  at  that  instance  the 
Forte  gave  a  Yizirieal  letter  ordering  Latif  Effendi  to 
come  down  to  Brusa  and  render  an  account  before  the 
Fasha.  The  governor  neither  came  nor  sent.  Wlien 
Mustapha  Nouree,  tlie  Fasha  of  Brusa,  was  applied  to, 
he  said — "  What  can  I  do  in  this  affair  ?  Latif  Effendi 
may  have  done  that  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
up  the  country ;  assuredly  the  trade  in  opium  is  free ; 
but  Latif  Effendi  is  a  strong  man  and  has  strong  friends 
— he  is  powerfully  supported  over  at  Staniboul — there 
are  times  when  Yizirieal  letters  mean  nothing."  Latif 
Effendi  was  the  protege,  disciple,  and  friend  of  Reschid 
Fasha,  the  much-applauded  Vizier,  who  had  procured 
him  his  place  at  Kara  Hissar,  and  had  maintained  him 
in  it  as  an  honest  Osmanlee  reformer.  Seven  months 
after  our  visit  to  Aizani,  when  we  lefl  Turkey,  the 
Effendi   had   never  been  brought  to  account,  and  the 
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parties  whose  interests  had  been  injured  by  his  proceed- 
ings were  waiting  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  them 
by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  then  been  only  a 
few  days  at  Constantinople.*  As  the  subject  interested 
me — although  it  had  escaped  my  memory  until  it  was 
mentioned  by  the  peasants  at  Aizani — we  made  sundry 
inquiries  afterwards;  and  at  Iladji-keui,  at  Kutayali, 
and  other  villages  in  that  neighbourhood  we  fomid  these 
facts  to  be  notorious — the  governor  of  Kara  Hissar  had 
seized  the  opium  for  arrears  of  taxes,  a  measure  which 
could  be  lawful  only  by  his  taking  it  at  the  fair  market- 
able value ;  he  had  arbitrarily  fixed  a  low  price,  and 
had  prevented  the  peasants  from  selling  to  those  who 
ofiered  higher  prices ;  and  he  had  dispatched  his  own 
agents  to  sell  all  the  opium  at  Smyrna — of  course  at 
the  highest  prices  that  could  be  obtained.  One  poor 
fellow  said,  "  But  why  talk  of  opium  ?  Why  talk  of 
Latif  Efiendi  ?  If  the  Agha  of  my  village  wants  my 
corn,  will  he  not  take  it  at  his  own  price  ?  He  will, 
and  I  can  do  nothing.**  *^  Evat^  IsmaeV  said  half  a 
dozen  other  villagers.     **  Yes!  Ismael,  so  it  is!** 

Some  of  the  poor  women  of  Aizani  were  drying  their 
tarkhana  in  the  sun  and  wind.  This  is  a  common  pre- 
paration here  ;  we  had  seen  it  before  at  Dubroudja  near 
Brusa.  I  believe  it  to  be  common  only  in  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  They  keep  a  quantity  of  milk  till  it  turns 
quite  sour;  they  then  boil  it  and  throw  into  it  very 

*  By  a  letter  dated  the  26th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  1849, 1  learn 
that  none  of  the  foreign  merchante  have  obtained  any  redress,  and  that  the 
monoix)li8er  Latif  Efiendi,  instead  of  being  punished,  has  been  promoted. 
"  lie  was  one  of  Itcschid's  men,"  says  my  corrcsiiondcnt ;  "  we  never  had 
a  chance  against  him ;  I  hardly  know  what  was  done  by  our  Embassy,  but 
Latif  is  now  to  bo  sent  governor  of  Cyprus^  with  the  rank  of  a  full  Pasha.** 
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coarsely  ground  or  pounded  wheat;  they  continue  the  boil- 
ing until  the  flour  cakes ;  they  then  take  it  out  and  put 
it  to  dry  in  the  sun :  the  next  operation  is  to  break  it  up 
into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  These 
pieces  are  spread  on  a  matting,  or  a  piece  of  old  carpet, 
or  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  again  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  This  was  the  operation  in  which  the  women  of 
Aizani  were  engaged ;  they  were  turning  the  material 
over  and  over.  The  next  operation  is  to  rub  the  pieces 
together  over  a  sieve.  Finally  they  are  reduced  once 
more  to  a  very  rough  flour,  which  retains  the  acidity  it 
has  absorbed,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  They  use 
this  tarkhana  as  the  Italians  use  their  semola,  and  make 
a  greater  use  of  it  than  some  of  our  Scotch  peasants  do 
of  their  oatmeal.  It  is  the  one  ingredient  of  their 
winter  soup.  Even  in  situations  far  more  prosperous, 
the  farm-servants  and  the  farmer  himself  take  each  a 
bowl  of  it  every  morning  for  breakfast  When  well 
made  it  is  very  palatable.  Here  and  all  about  Kutayah, 
where  that  Scriptural  tree  grows  wild  in  abundance, 
they  mix  in  the  preparation  quantities  of  the  cornel 
berry,  which  gives  it  an  additional  flavour  and  a  deep 
rose  colour.  At  the  first  glance  I  thought  the  dames 
of  Aizani  were  drying  rose-leaves  in  the  sun.  Except 
this  tarkhana^  some  wheat — which  they  more  fre- 
quently boil  than  bake — a  dozen  or  two  of  miserable 
fowls  and  a  small  flock  of  geese,  we  could  see  no 
signs  of  provision  for  the  winter,  which  up  here  is 
both  long  and  cold.  They  had  no  sheep.  If  they 
killed  and  ate  their  poor  lean  oxen,  how  could  they 
plough?  The  luxury  of petmcz  Wcis  unknown  to  thcni: 
they   had    no   vines;   there    were   none    within  many 
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miles.  They  had  a  few  wretched  haystacks,  like  those 
pitched  upon  the  tops  of  the  hovels  at  Kukoort  The 
meu  were  gaunt,  the  women  fleshless  and  haggard,  the 
few  children  thin  and  sad.  They  brought  us  a  number 
of  copper  coins,  but  they  were  nearly  all  rubbish  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  Out  of  charity  we  bought  for  about 
fifteen  shillings,  which  I  verily  believe  was  more  money 
than  could  at  that  moment  have  been  found  m  the  whole 
village.  The  women  who  had  taken  the  most  care  of 
the  coin^hoping  that  some  day  a  Frank  might  pass 
that  road — came  to  the  door  of  the  hovel  with  their  faces 
nmffied  up,  and  sent  in  their  children.  But  there  was 
one  dame  tliat  would  neither  come  nor  trust  her  treasure 
— a  small  silver  coin  of  the  time  of  the  first  Csesars — to 
any  other  hands  than  her  own.     She  sent  for  us. 

She  was  standing  at  the  half-opened  door  or  gate  of  a 
yard,  in  the  wall  of  which  were  several  ancient  firag- 
ments  embedded  in  mud:  she  was  a  very  tall  gaunt 
woman,  aged  and  eager ;  she  kept  her  muflie  to  her  face 
(of  which  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  sharp  eyes  and 
the  deep  wrinkles  underneath)  with  her  left  hand,  and 
with  her  rights  which  was  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton, 
she  presented  the  coin.  She  had  fixed  her  own  price 
upon  it — ten  piastres ;  and  as  we  took  it  she  cried  out 
with  a  shrill,  painftilly  sharp  and  eager  voice,  which  yet 
rings  in  my  ears,  "  On  grush  /**  and,  forgetting  her 
muffling  white  rag,  she  threw  both  hands  into  the  air,  to 
denote  by  her  ten  fingers  the  price  she  wanted.  The 
apology  for'  a  yashmac  fell  away,  and  her  wan,  shrivelled, 
death-like  face  was  revealed.  As  she  stood  thus,  a 
wreck  and  ruin  among  ruins,  on  the  threshold  of  .the 
tottering  gate,  with  her  loose,  ragged  dress  fluttering  in 
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the  wind,  and  with  her  hands  and  skinny  arms  raised 
above  her  head,  that  ancient  dame  of  Aizani  was  awful 
to  behold.  We  gave  her  the  money  she  asked  and  a 
trifle  more ;  she  gave  us  the  traveller's  benison,  ^^  Allah 
bilendjeh  olsoon^**  or  "  God  be  with  you,**  withdrew  into 
the  yard,  and  shut  to  the  door. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  remains  of  the 
beautiful  ancient  Temple  and  the  miserable  modern 
mosque  of  the  village,  which  stand  looking  at  one 
another  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  The 
mosque  was  a  low  narrow  wooden  bam.  In  its  front 
were  four  square  wooden  pillars — small  and  mere  sticks 
— resting  upon  four  ancient  capitals  tunied  upside-down. 
The  Turks,  who  invert  the  order  of  all  things  (except 
the  two  ends  of  the  pipe),  are  very  fond  of  thus  employ- 
ing ancient  capitals  as  bases.  Specimens  of  these 
adaptations  are  to  be  seen  at  Brusa,  and  at  every  town 
or  village  where  there  are  such  fragments  to  be  appro- 
priated. In  some  we  saw  ancient  square  bases  used  as 
capitals,  while  the  ancient  capitals  were  doing  duty  as 
bases.  At  many  places  on  our  road  we  saw  parts  of  the 
shafts  of  fine  columns  hollowed  out  and  converted  into 
mortars,  wherein  (in  the  absence  of  corn-mills)  the  vil- 
lagers pound  their  grain  with  an  enormous  pestle. 
They  also  serve  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes ;  and  in 
those  of  a  smaller  shape  coffee  is  often  pomided  instead 
of  being  ground.  Having  treated  the  head-men  of  the 
place  to  a  carouse  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  out  of 
my  little  travelling  tchibouque — having  no  pipes  of  their 
own — we  mounted  at  four  o'clock  to  ride  back  to  Hadji- 
keui. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk  when  we  reached  the 
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quarters  we  had  occupied  last  uight.  We  found  that 
the  round-about  courier  from  Smyrna,  with  his  two 
suridjees,  another  traveller,  and  some  bags  of  money, 
were  lodged  in  the  hovel,  and  were  not  likely  to  take 
their  departure  for  some  hours.  Miserable  as  the  place 
was,  there  were  three  Odk-bashis  or  dispensers  of  hos- 
pitality in  Iladji-keui.  We  went  to  their  several  Odks; 
two  had  travellers  in  them,  and  the  third  was  unroofed, 
except  for  a  few  feet  over  the  fireplace.  Leaving  us 
shivering  in  the  cold,  Tchelebee  John  went  to  find  out 
the  head  man  of  all,  and  to  show  him  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa's  bouyouroultou,  which,  among  other  things, 
enjoined  all  such  dignitaries  to  provide  us  with  good 
lodging.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  it  was 
growing  quite  dark,  the  Tchelebee  re-appeared  with  a 
long  and  naked-legged  Turk ;  and  this  retainer  of  the 
head-man  led  us  beyond  the  edge  of  the  village,  and 
down  a  slope  between  hills,  and  stopping  at  a  hole  in 
the  hill-side  to  our  right,  told  us  that  was  the  best  lodg- 
ing that  could  be  allotted  to  us.  On  looking  more 
closely  I  saw  that  this  hole  was  closed  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  door,  and  I  discovered  something  like  the  top 
of  a  chimney  peeping  above  the  green  sward  of  the 
sloping  hill.  It  was  in  fact  a  small  under-ground  house 
like  those  described  by  Xenophon  in  the  Betreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  which  are  still  common  in  many 
parts  of  Armenia.  Our  Tchelebee  told  the  Turk  that 
his  master's  best  quarters  were  not  very  good.  Halil 
said  that  we  were  going  to  burrow  like  jackals.  We 
stooped  our  heads  and  entered.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
souienmn  was  a  dark  recess  in  which  there  was  a 
donkey,  though  we  could  not  see  it,  and  on  the  right  a 
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planked  apartment,  the  planks  being  raised  some  two 
feet  from  the  ground;  and  there  was  a  small  fire 
burning  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  a  very  old  green- 
turbaned  dirty  Turk  sitting  cross-legged  and  warming 
himself.  The  long-legged  youth  said  that  it  was  only 
an  honest  pedlar,  that  would  soon  be  gone ;  and  with 
these  words  long-legs  disappeared  without  rendering  us 
any  further  service.  Merry  Halil  enjoyed  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  exceedingly.  He  said  we  were  all 
turned  into  jackals,  and  suiting  his  voice  to  the  meta- 
morphosis, he  made  a  noise  like  one.  He  could  never 
laugh  enough  about  it  Months  afterwards,  whenever 
the  village  of  Hadji-kcui  was  mentioned,  he  would  say 
"  that  was  the  place  where  we  were  jackals,  and  bur- 
rowed in  the  ground."  Another  Turk  arrived  to  lodge 
in  the  same  hole  with  us.  This  honest  man  was  a 
worker  in  brass,  and  not  cleaner  than  the  pedlar,  but 
instead  of  being  surly  he  was  very  civil  and  good- 
humoured,  and  he  helped  us  to  spend  rather  a  pleasant 
evening.  Halil  brought  in  more  firing,  and  we  had  yet 
a  drop  lefl  of  the  Bishop's  mirabile  acqua  vita^  which 
was  tasted  both  by  the  Emir  and  the  other  Turk,  and 
pronounced  by  both  to  be  good.  The  hole  was  so  very 
small  that  there  was  very  little  room  for  visitors ;  but 
two  or  three  of  our  friends  of  last  night  dropped  in  (it 
literally  was  dropping  or  diviny)^  and  they  brought  with 
them  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  war  of 
Syria  in  1840.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  complain 
much  of  ill  treatment ;  but  he  was  happier  in  his  native 
village,  in  his  rags,  and  with  his  pinched  belly,  than 
ever  he  had  been  while  a  soldier  in  the  regular  army. 
Such  is  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Turkish  peasantry 
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to  the  ghie  of  discipline.  Hunger  must  be  strong  indeed 
before  he  can  play  the  part  of  recruiting-sergeant  in  this 
country.  We  stretched  ourselves  on  the  hard  boards, 
and  as  the  fire  had  warmed  the  souterrain  and  there 
were  no  crevices  and  draughts,  we  slept  pretty  soundly 
for  a  few  hours.  About  midnight  the  Emir  rose,  took 
out  his  donkey  and  took  his  departure,  without  making 
any  noise.  The  worker  in  brass  tarried  with  us  until 
day  dawn.  As  Gentleman  John  was  preparing  the 
coffee  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  sitting  cozily  round 
the  fire,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  not  having  found 
a  single  flea  since  leaving  Ycni-Ghicul.  **  Fleas  P 
said  Halil,  **  fleas  must  feed,  and  they  could  get  nothing 
to  eat  up  here  P* 

We  returned  to  Eutayah  by  the  route  we  had  pursued 
in  coming.  The  Bishop  was  overjoyed  to  see  us  alive 
and  back  again.  The  Tchelebee  told  him  that,  with  our 
guns  and  pistols,  we  might  have  conquered  and  occupied 
the  country  which  had  been  described  as  so  terrible. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  weather  cleared  up, 
we  climbed  up  to  the  old  castle,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two,  not  unpleasantly,  among  its  ruins.  The  situation 
is  splendid.  Though  it  does  not  so  appear  firom  the 
plain  below,  the  lofly  castle-hill  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  wooded  mountain:  a  deep  ravine  of  good 
breadth  runs  everywhere  between  them.  On  the  side 
of  the  castle  the  cliflb  are  tremendously  steep,  and  in 
some  places  perpendicular.  Walls,  with  battlements  and 
massy  towers,  run  along  the  edges  of  these  clifis,  and 
there  is  one  low  circular  archway  and  gate  leading  out 
to  the  cliflb  and  to  a  curious  zig-zag  pathway  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.     The  hill-top. 
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withiirthese  walls,  is  a  broad  long  flat,  whereon  are  the 
rent  walls  and  parts  of  the  arched,  shattered  roofs  of 
immense  apartments,  chambers  and  galleries.  Thence 
the  hill  has  a  long  steep  descent  to  the  town,  to  the  very 
edge  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  covered  with  ruins, 
towers  having  stood  within  towers,  citadels  within 
citadels,  and  each  and  all  having  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness.  The  number  of  towers  in  the  outer  walls 
must  have  been  prodigious.  These  were  most  perfect 
on  the  western  side,  being  that  which  we  had  seen  in 
approaching  the  city  from  Kukoort  The  works  there 
are  nearly  all  towers — square  towers,  round  towers, 
barrel-shaped  towers,  sexagonal  towers,  and  octagonal, 
but  still  towers,  declining  one  below  another  according 
to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  but  all  huddled  close 
together  with  hardly  any  wall  or  curtain  between  them, 
in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  before.  Upon  this  side  we 
counted  four  and  twenty  towers,  and  two  or  three,  at 
the  foot  of  the  castle-hill,  were  down.  The  barrel- 
shaped  towers,  bulging  out  in  the  middle,  are  very 
curious ;  they  stand  on  the  hill-top  or  near  to  that  level 
platform.  The  entire  area  of  the  castle  is  so  vast  that 
you  might  place  six  Edinburgh  castles  within  it  and 
have  room  to  spare.  A  number  of  modern  Turkish 
houses  and  two  little  mosques  stand,  high  up,  among 
the  ruins,  some  of  the  houses  being  built  up  against  the 
shattered  walls,  or  in  the  angle  of  two  walls,  standing 
upon  tall  wooden  pillars,  or  stems  of  trees  with  the 
bark  still  on  them — this  being  a  favourite  mode  of 
building  among  the  Turks  wherever  ruins  exist  near  a 
town.  In  the  composition  of  these  immense  defensive 
works  brick  is  a  greater  ingredient  than  stone.     A  very 
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large  proportion  of  the  bricks  are  ancient  Roman,  flat, 
beautifully  made  and  baked,  and  harder  and  much  less 
perishable  than  most  stones.  Some  of  the  work 
appeared  to  be  Roman  of  the  good  time ;  but  more  fre- 
quently more  modern  hands  had  wrought  with  ancient 
materials.  Some  fortress  had  no  doubt  existed  on  these 
heights  long  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  even 
antecedently  to  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Greeks.  The  greater  part  of  what  now  remains  must 
have  been  built  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East  before 
their  wealth,  and  power,  and  boldness  of  conception 
were  gone  from  them,  and  have  been  repaired  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  when  the  Empire, 
overrun  or  threatened  by  the  Turkish  hordes,  was  hast- 
ening to  decay,  when  its  effeminate  rulers  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  alternately,  and  enter- 
prising and  ingenious  Italians  erected  works  which  the 
degenerate,  barbarized  Greeks  could  no  longer  execute. 
A  good  deal  of  the  work  on  this  Asiatic  hill  seemed  to 
me  to  be  Italian — the  workmanship  like  that  traced  in 
old  castles  and  towers  in  the  Genoese  and  Pisan  terri- 
tories, and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  An  inscription  in 
the  lower  castle  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  intimates  that  subjects  of  that  state  had  been 
engaged  here.  The  towers  "by  war  or  tempest  bent,** 
the  battlemented  walls,  the  dark  passages,  the  winding 
galleries,  the  low,  dark  arches  of  the  castle  of  Eutayah 
had  in  them  all  the  elements  of  the  romantic. 

They  led  us  to  a  bastion  on  the  S.E.^side  of  Uie  castle, 
wherein  were  two  brass  culverins  of  curious  shape  and 
prodigious  length:  the  bore  would  scarcely  admit  a 
four-pounder  ball ;  but  the  pieces  were  nearly  twenty 
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feet  long :  they  lay  on  the  ground,  with  their  innocent 
muzzles  pointing  through  a  wide  embrasure  towards  the 
lofty  wooded  mountain,  having  no  carriages  near  them, 
nor  any  signs  of  ever  having  had  such  things.  If  there 
were  other  guns  within  the  old  fortifications  (which  I 
much  doubt)  they  were  concealed. 

Sitting  under  the  ponderous  walls  of  one  of  the 
loftiest  towers,  and  looking  down  upon  the  broad  plain 
and  the  city  of  Kutayah,  where  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his 
Arabo-Egyptian  army  were  compelled,  by  the  protecting 
movement  of  the  Russians  upon  Constantinople,  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  diplomacy  of  all  Europe,  to  halt, 
and  there  to  suspend  their  victorious  march  in  1833,  I 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  serious  trouble  that 
might  have  been  given  to  that  army  if  the  upper  part 
of  these  works  had  been  occupied  by  a  few  hundred 
patriotic,  resolute  men,  with  only  their  muskets  and  a 
few  pieces  of  artillery.  Some  of  the  massy  towers  up 
there  are  still  very  perfect,  having  on  them  their  domed 
roofs,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  ball  or  bomb. 
The  place  is  commanded  by  the  lofty  wooded  mountain 
beyond  the  ravine,  but  great  would  have  been  the  toil 
and  long  the  delay  before  Ibrahim  could  have  got  any 
guns  in  battery  on  the  rough  precipitous  sides  of  that 
mountain  ;  and  then,  with  such  firing  as  the  Egyptian, 
it  would  have  been  still  longer  ere  any  impression  could 
be  made  on  these  immense  walls.  But  I  was  speculating 
upon  that  which  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  of  the  subjects  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Their 
patriotism  was  gone  even  then,  and  the  last  shadow  of 
it  has  departed  since.  All  spirit  had  been  crushed  out 
of  them  by  oppression,  wrongs,  and  poverty.     Not  a 
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remnant  of  the  Osmanlee  pride  was  left;  they  could 
contemplate  without  the  slightest  emotion  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  a  revolted  vassal  of  their  Padishah, 
and  by  the  descendants  of  people  whom  the  Osmanlees 
had  conquered  long  ago,  and  had  always  considered  as 
being  immeasurably  their  inferiors.  They  were  in 
that  deplorable  state  when  men  expect  that  every 
change  may  be  for  the  better.  In  their  crass  ignorance 
they  did  not  know  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  a 
cruder  oppressor  than  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  that  badly 
off  as  they  were,  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Syria  whom 
he  ruled,  were  in  still  worse  condition.  The  dormant 
spirit  of  fanaticism  could  not  be  awakened  to  supply  the 
vacant  place  of  patriotism,  for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians 
were  Mussulmans  like  themselves,  and  were  much  more 
observant  of  their  religion.  Five  times  in  the  day  and 
night  the  Muezzin  in  Ibrahim's  camp  on  the  plain  sent 
up  the  cry,  *^  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  Prophet  I'*  Why  fight  these  men?  And  for 
what?  These  Mussulmans  would  not  defile  their 
mosques  or  insult  their  women.  And  where  was  am- 
munition?— where  a  supply  of  provisions? — where  a 
reliable  commander,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well  dis- 
posed to  make  a  stand  and  fight?  Ibrahim  was  a 
savage,  but  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  soldier ; 
he  maintained  excellent  discipline  in  his  army,  and  upoa 
occasion  he  could  be  afiable,  accessible,  kind,  and 
generous.  At  Kutayah  we  heard  that  the  people  had 
rather  benefited  than  lost  by  his  visit,  that  his  army 
paid  for  whatever  it  took,  that  the  soldiers  committed 
no  excesses.  We  were  told  the  same  at  Hadji-keui,  at 
Kukoort,  and  other  villages. 
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^^  The  people  of  Ibrahim/'  said  the  villagers,  ^Mid  us 
nothing  but  good.  Those  who  did  us  harm  were  the 
Ariiaouts,  who  came  over  in  swarms  from  Europe  to  fight 
for  die  Padishah  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt^  These  hor- 
rible Arnaouts,  though  passing  for  Mussulmans  like  our- 
selves, plundered  us  and  beat  us  without  mercy.  Higher 
up  the  country  they  ravaged  whole  towns  and  butchered 
many  quiet  Osmanlees.  But  on  their  return,  when 
Ibrahim  had  beaten  the  Padishah*s  army,  and  when 
these  Amaout  robbers  came  running  back  by  small 
companies — rumiing  any  way  to  get  on  the  faster — they 
paid  for  it!  The  people  they  had  injured  in  their 
strength  fell  upon  them  in  their  weakness:  thousands 
of  them  perished;  the  jackals  got  their  bcxlies  and 
Dgehennum  their  souls." 

Tchelebee  John  and  others  had  related  to  us  at 
Brusa  many  tales  about  these  Albanians  and  their  ex- 
cesses and  cruelties  on  their  advance  into  Asia,  and  dieir 
humiliation  on  the  retreat.  In  ascending  the  ))lain  of 
Brusa  they  went  marauding  alK)ut  the  villages  and 
committing  atrocities.  John  said  that  on  their  return 
they  generally  came  hurrying  along  in  small  parties; 
that  the  villagers  often  made  a  battue  and  shot  them  as 
if  they  had  been  game,  first  recalling  to  their  recol- 
lection how  they  had  behaved  on  their  advance ;  that 
many  who  came  hobbling  by  Hadji  Ilaivat  were  dread- 
fully frost-bitten,  having  been  obliged  to  sleep  out  in 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  where  very 
many  of  them  had  perished.  Others  were  so  reduced 
by  famine  that  they  could  scarcely  crawl ;  others  bore 
deep  festering  wounds  inflicted,  not  by  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians,  whom  few  of  them  had  ever  seen,  but  by 
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the  Osmanlees — their  fellow-subjects.  There  were  no 
historians  or  writing  men  on  either  side ;  if  there  had 
been  such,  the  horrors  of  this  retreat,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  through  a  mountainous  and  almost  uninhabited 
country,  might  have  been  made  to  figure  among  the  most 
memorable  military  disasters,  such  as  the  retiring  of 
the  French  from  Moscow,  and  our  own  wretched  retreat 
from  Cabul.  On  the  side  of  the  Sultan,  the  battle  of 
Nedjib  was  followed  by  as  perfect  a  ddbdcle  as  was  ever 
known  in  war :  irregulars  or  regulars,  none  rallied  or 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  although  Ibrahim  had  to 
find  his  way  tlirough  a  long  succession  of  deep  gorges 
and  most  difficult  mountain  passes :  there  was  no  heart 
in  anybody ;  no  proper  supplies  anywhere.  The  scanty 
population  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  Albanians, 
and  cared  not  whether  Ibrahim  came  on  or  not 

Turks— Osmanlees  of  some  rank  and  condition — 
were  heard  to  boast  at  Eutayah,  Brusa,  and  elsewhere, 
not  of  the  valour  with  which  they  had  fought  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  but  of  the  agility  with  which 
they  had  run  away,  or  of  the  cunning  by  which  they 
had  avoided  being  ever  put  in  any  danger.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  the  Bosphorus  Ibrahim 
Pasha  sent  down  a  handful  of  men  with  two  or  three 
officers  to  Brusa ;  this  handful  of  men  passed  through 
the  difficult  country  which  I  have  deacribed,  not  only 
without  having  a  musket  fired  at  them,  but  with  the 
friendly  greeting  of  the  poor  villagers;  and  to  this 
handful  of  men  the  great  city  of  Brusa  ofiered  a  sur- 
render. As  far  as  the  people  ai*e  concerned,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  what  Ibrahim  did  tfierij  his 
successor  might  do  now ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  even  a 
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Bussian  army,  preserving  good  discipline  and  carefully 
abstaining  from  any  insults  to  the  women  (from  the 
decay  of  religious  feeling  the  mosque  is  secondary  to  the 
hareni\  would  encounter,  in  any  of  the  parts  of  Asiatic 
or  European  Turkey  we  visited,  the  slightest  resistance 
from  the  Mussulman  population.  And  in  these  regions 
the  Greeks  would  join  the  Muscovites  almost  to  a  man. 

Achmet  Pasha  sent  a  kind  message  through  the 
doctor :  if  we  would  stay  two  or  three  dajrs  and  the 
weather  should  be  fine,  he  would  have  out  his  troops  in 
the  plain  to  let  us  see  how  they  performed.  But  we 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  take  our  departure  for 
Billijik  and  Nicola ;  and  as  I  then  expected  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  would  be  returned  by  the  end  of  October, 
I  thought  it  would  be  conducive  to  some  projects  I  enter- 
tained to  be  back  at  Constantinople  early  in  November. 
I  therefore  sent  my  thanks  to  the  Pasha,  with  an 
assurance  that  we  should  long  remember  his  kindness. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  We  were  awakened 
long  before  daylight  by  a  rattling,  clattering  noise.  The 
Greek  church  was  close  to  the  house,  and  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  a  priest  beating  upon  a  hard  sonorous 
board,  which  served  instead  of  a  bell  (odious  to,  and 
prohibited  by  the  Turks)  to  summon  the  people  to 
worship.  When  the  noise  ceased  we  went  to  sleep 
again,  and  as  it  was  a  raw  morning,  as  we  had  not  gone 
to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  as  the  Bishop  s  l)eds 
were  so  very  warm  and  comfortable,  we  did  not  rise 
until  nearly  8  o'clock.  -  By  this  time  the  church 
service  was  over,  but  we  could  see  nothing  of  our  friend 
the  Bishop.  Going  down  to  look  we  found  him  in  a 
small  room  opposite  to  the  church  door,  which  was  still 
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open,  and  separated  from  the  church  only  by  a  narrow 
court-yard :  he  was  very  busy,  his  countenance  wore  a 
serious  eagerness — ^he  was  receiving  money  and  cau- 
tiously counting  it ;  and  about  a  dozen  Greeks^  crowded 
in  that  little  room,  were  waiting  to  pay  some  contri- 
bution or  other,  or  to  present  an  excuse  for  being  un- 
provided with  the  wherewithal.  The  Reverend  Father, 
who  had  just  stepped  from  the  church  and  the  performance 
of  the  religious  service  to  sit  at  this  receipt  of  customs, 
was  dressed  in  pontificalibus,  wearing  round  his  neck 
his  large  gilt  Greek  cross,  having  on  his  right  hand  his 
episcopal  ring,  and  by  his  side  his  episcopal  crosier 
mounted  with  silver.  The  contrast  between,  or  rather 
the  commingling  of  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly,  the 
things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth,  the  bright 
emblems  of  salvation  and  the  paltry,  dirty,  tiny  pieces 
of  mixed  metal  that  are  made  to  pass  for  money  in  this 
country,  might  have  excited  the  merriment  of  a  cynic 
I  knew  the  little  spirituality  that  exists  in  this  degraded 
church;  I  had  witnessed  similar  scenes  and  on  the 
same  holy  day  before  now ;  but  the  present  exhibition 
saddened  me.  I  observed  this  difference  in  the  de- 
meanour of  those  who  had  money  and  those  who  had 
none ;  the  first  merely  stooped  before  the  Bishop, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  made  as  if  they  kissed  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  then  clinking  down  their  coin  on  a  very 
low  table ;  the  moneyless  threw  themselves  at  the 
Bishop's  feet,  kissed  both  hands  and  both  papoushes, 
and  then,  slowly  rising,  with  their  hands  crossed  before 
them  and  their  heads  bent,  they  tendered  their  excuses. 
The  Bishop  knit  his  brows  and  talked  loudly  and 
angrily  at  them  through  the  nose ;  but  his  speeches  were 

x2 
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short  and  mild  compared  with  the  addresses  delivered 
by  a  black  old  priest  and  a  dirty  old  tchorhhjce  who 
sat  at  his  left  hand.  All  this  eloquence  was  in  Turkish, 
the  Christian  Greeks  of  Kutayah  speaking  and  under- 
standing no  other  language.  In  many  places,  even 
less  distant  from  the  coast,  the  Greeks  have  entirely 
lost  the  idiom  of  their  forefathers;  yet  at  Iconium, 
which  is  so  much  farther  in  the  interior,  they  still 
speak  Greek,  and  a  language  more  like  the  ancient 
than  is  the  RomaYc  spoken  at  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  defaulters,  being  harshly  rated,  went  out  to  the 
portico  of  the  church,  where  other  Greeks  were  count- 
ing money,  and  borrowed  a  few  pieces ;  but  the  rest, 
who  could  not  or  who  would  not  borrow,  were  dis- 
missed with  angry  words  and  with  threats  of  the  prison 
if  they  did  not  pay  soon.  A  Turk  was  sometimes  in 
the  room  of  accounts  and  sometimes  at  the  portico,  but 
whether  he  received  any  portion  of  the  money  paid  to 
the  Bishop  or  was  there  to  i:ettle  private  accounts  we 
did  not  ascerbiin.  As  wc  were  walking  back  to  the 
dwelling-house  the  Bishop  gave  notice  that  there  were 
no  candles  for  the  church  service.  "  Religion  is  going 
out  at  Kutayah,"  said  he,  "there  are  no  candles!** 
And  he  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  house  repeating 
"candles!  candles!  candles!**  It  appeared  as  if  the 
Sabbath  morning,  which  brought  all  the  Greeks  to 
church,  was  the  season  chosen  for  the  settlement  of  all 
accounts,  and  that  the  places  for  such  settlement  were 
the  church  portico,  the  little  room  close  by,  or  the 
Bishop's  apartments.  We  were  scarcely  seated  in  the 
house  when  a  number  of  men  came  in,  t^Uking  very 
earnestly  about  grushes. 
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Doctor  Bozzi  estimated  the  entire  population  of 
Kutayah  at  between  30,000  and  40,000 ;  the  Bishop 
at  much  less.  A  good  deal  of  the  town  runs  up  into 
ravines,  and  is  not  seen  by  the  traveller  who  passes 
along  the  plain,  or  merely  goes  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  The  Armenians  were  rather  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Greeks,  counting  between  300  and  400 
houses.  We  saw  no  Jews  except  two  or  three  who 
appeared  to  be  travellers.  All  classes  wore  the  livery 
of  poverty.  By  imperial  mandate,  dated  two  or  three 
years  ago,  every  city  and  town  in  the  empire  was  to 
possess  an  organized  Turkish  school — a  good  school, 
wherein  other  things  were  to  be  taught  besides  the 
reading  or  rote  recitation  of  the  Koran — and  encou- 
ragement was  held  out  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
communities  to  erect  schools  of  their  own.  The  Con- 
stantinople journalists  had  treated  this  project  as  a/att 
accompli^  and  had  challenged  for  it  the  admiration  of 
Europe.  From  what  we  heard  and  from  what  we  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  in  the  provinces,  the  project  remains 
a  project  still,  and  the  mandate  is  forgotten  or  despised. 
At  Kutayah  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done  or  even 
begun  by  the  Turks.  At  Brusa  they  had  built  up  a 
school-house,  but,  owing  to  a  miserable  deficiency  of 
4000  piastres,  the  building  remained  incomplete  and 
useless,  and  was  likely  to  continue  long  in  that  state. 
The  Greeks  of  Kutayah  had  recently  spent  17,000 
piastres  of  their  own  in  building  a  commodious  school- 
house  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  building  stood 
close  by  the  Bishop's  habitation,  and  was  finished  ;  but 
no  use  was  made  of  it  Asking  why,  we  were  told  that 
Turkish  jealousy  had  prevented  its  being  opened  as  a 
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pbee  of  inftroctioD ;  that  the  goYemor,  in  spite  of  the 
Sultan's  liberal  orders  about  general  educatioo,  had 
sternly  prohibited  it  In  this  oountry  one  never  be- 
lieves a  first  storjr.  We  asked  again  and  again,  and 
the  resolt  of  these  iiarther  inquiries  was  this — the 
Turks  of  the  place  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Greek 
sdiool,  but  what  really  prevented  its  being  opened  was 
a  mad  jealousy  and  feud  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  could  .neither  agree  in  the  choice  of  masters,  nor  in 
any  other  particular.  There  was  of  course  a  standing 
feud  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  They  would  not  consider  each  other  as 
belonging  to  the  same  oppressed  Christian  family. 

Une<lucated,  or  cabbage-headed  as  the  Mussulmans 
of  Kutayah  might  be,  they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
to  us  civil  and  obliging.  I  should  think  all  the 
Turks  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  might  be  as  easily 
governed,  by  an  enlightened  European  power,  as  our 
Hindoo  or  Mussulman  subjects  in  India.  I  believe 
that  their  afTections  would  be  conciliated  and  their  reve- 
rence obtained  by  a  display  of  that  justice,  impartiality, 
and  probity  with  which  they  are  wholly  unacquainted  in 
their  rulers. 

Having  deposited  our  donation  for  the  church — 
which,  I  hope,  set  the  Episcopal  mind  at  rest  about 
candles  —  having  backshished  the  servants  and  the 
priest  to  whose  house  we  had  first  gone,  and  two  priests 
who  had  performed  menial  offices  for  us,  and  a  number 
of  poor  hungry-looking  people  who  were  wishing  that 
our  journey  might  be  safe,  we  took  our  departure  from 
the  Episcopal  palace  at  10.30  a  m.  The  Bishop,  who 
was  desolated  at  our  going,  and,  as  I  believe,  sincerely 
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sad  (for  he  loved  company  and  would  not  get  any  more 
in  a  hurry),  insisted  upon  seeing  us  out  of  the  town,  and 
fairly  on  our  road.  Such  a  procession  ought  to  be  seen 
or  painted  I  Halil  and  two  of  our  miserable  horses 
opened  it,  and  a  blue-turbaned  Greek,  leading  the  two 
other  hacks,  followed  Halil;  then  marched  two  old 
priests  with  beards  to  their  girdles,  and  after  the  priests 
I  inarched  at  the  Bishop's  right  hand,  the  Bishop  being 
still  dressed  in  pontificalibus,  as  he  had  come  out  of  the 
church,  and  carrying  his  silver-mounted  crosier ;  Charles 
and  the  Tchelebee  followed  on  our  footsteps,  with  as 
much  gravity  as  they  could  command,  and  after  them 
came  a  long  train  of  priests  and  tchorbkjees,  girls  and 
boys.  In  this  order  we  marched  through  some  narrow 
dirty  streets,  where  everybody  was  at  a  door  or  a 
window  to  look  upon  us ;  and  down  a  steep  hill,  where 
there  was  a  stone  causeway  in  the  midst,  and  on  either 
side  a  deposit  of  mud  and  filth.  At  the  edge  of  a  Turkish 
cemetery  a  little  beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stands,  we  exchanged  farewell  salutations,  the 
Bishop  and  I  mixing  arms  and  beards  in  the  tenderest 
manner.  A  long-bearded  priest  held  my  stirrup  while 
I  mounted.  Speaking  in  Greek,  which  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  people,  the  Bishop  said — ^^  Do  not  forget 
to  tell  them  at  Constantinople  that  this  climate  is  kill- 
ing me;  that  I  am  all  but  dead  I"  So  saying,  and 
waving  his  crosier  in  the  air  as  if  to  give  us  his  parting 
benediction,  he  strode  up  the  steep  hill  with  a  quick 
elastic  step ;  and  we,  flogging  our  horses  into  motion, 
pursued  our  solitary  way. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Journey  back  to  Bmia  by  moasa  —  DeaoUte 'Country  —  Log-huts  — 
Great  abundance  of  Game  —  Village  of  Der^Lailek  —  Hoepitality  of 
the  Peasants  —  Decay  of  Religious  Feeling  —  Urcn-kcui  —  I^ne  Forests 

—  Boseuk  -^  A  Theft — The  Kam-<ksr^  or  hUck  Valley  —  Village  of 
Kam-keui  —  Turkish  Deserters  —  The  Mason  and  the  Imauin  — 
Splendid  Scenery  —  Bash-keui  —  Wooden  Legs  —  Keupln  —  Silk  — 
Billijik  —  M.  Garabeti  our  hospitable  Armenian  friend  —  The  Khans 

—  Sandalji-O^ou  and  his  Improvements  —  A  terrible  Der6-Bey  — 
An  accomplished  Turk  —  Rait  Bey  —  Ancient  Tombs  near  Billijik  — 
Spirit  of  Destruction  —  A  Turk  ciMelly  insults  the  Armenians  — 
Barbarous  Treatment  of  a  poor  Greek  —  Old  Castle  at  Billijik  — 
Dinner  at  Uoit  Key's  —  Wretched  Turkish  Villages  —  Dangerous 
Mountain  Pass  —  Nicsea  —  Unhealthiness  of  this  place  —  Vast  Ruuis 

—  Innumerable  Otters  —  Symptoms  of  Malaria  Fever  —  Charms  — 
Lake  of  Nicasa  —  Yeni  Shehr  —  A  Turkish  Agricultural  Improver 

—  Ghimbos  —  Village  of  Kcstcl  —  Iladji  llaivat. 

In  crossing  the  plain  of  Kutayah  we  took  a  northerly 
course,  declining  a  little  to  the  east.  At  1  p.m.  wc 
entered  a  wild  volcanic  chasm.  Emerging  from  this, 
we  soon  came  to  the  edge  of  a  very  steep  hill,  and  de- 
scending this  hill  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  fertile 
valley,  with  another  stream  in  it,  but  without  a  human 
habitation  or  any  of  the  cheering  traces  of  cultivation. 
At  3.15  P.M.  we  stopped  at  a  rude  Turkish  village 
called  Sirisoen,  if  the  name  of  village  can  be  given  to  a 
small  collection  of  log-huts.  At  a  little  distance  I  took 
these  dwellings  for  rocks.  They  were  made  in  the 
rudest  manner ;  the  roofs  were  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  walls,  only  covered  over  with  earth  on  which  the 
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green  grass  was  growing.  Not  a  nail,  not  a  small  piece 
of  iron  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  them :  except  the 
axes  which  had  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
forest,  and  had  lopped  off  the  branches,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  any  edged  tool  or  anything  so  hard  as 
iron  had  been  employed  in  their  construction.  No  care 
had  been  taken  to  cut  the  trees  into  equal  lengths,  or  to 
cut  off  the  projecting  ends,  so  that  some  of  them  pro- 
jected two  feet,  some  three  feet  and  more  beyond  the 
angles  of  the  houses,  looking  like  gigantic  combs  with 
jagged,  irregular  teeth.  Such  was  the  style  of  rustic 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  small  hamlets 
throughout  these  districts.  The  wigwams  of  most  of  the 
lied  Indians  are  regular,  artistical  edifices  compared  with 
these  huts.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be  in  want  of 
everything  except  fire-wood.  One  of  them,  a  melan- 
choly-looking but  good-natured  fellow,  volunteered  to 
show  us  a  short  cut  to  the  village  where  we  intended  to 
pass  the  night  He  led  us  over  some  very  rough  hills 
and  through  a  fine  forest  of  pitch-pines,  where  traces  of 
deer  and  other  game  were  most  frequent.  The  abund- 
ance of  game  might  be  a  capital  resource  to  the  poor 
villagers;  but  the  Turks  are  generally  very  inexpert 
sportsmen,  and  the  guns  and  the  powder  of  these  poor 
fellows  are  deplorably  bad.  It  was  one  of  John's  con- 
solations that  if  a  Turk,  with  a  Turkish  gun,  fired  at 
you  from  a  few  yards*  distance,  the  chances  were  three 
out  of  four  that  he  would  miss  you  ;  and  from  what  we 
saw  of  the  practice  of  the  country-people  I  should  con- 
clude that  this  was  a  fair  calculation.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  derived  considerable  comfort  from  the 
reflection.      Quitting  the  pine-forest  and  its  soothing 
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munnan — like  the  voices  of  aa  inland  sea — ^we  de- 
scended into  a  pretty  broad  plain,  considerable  patches 
of  which  had  this  year  produced  grain.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  hares  were  scudding  about  the  unenclosed 
fields  in  all  directions.  Babbits  are  altogether  unknown 
in  this  country.  A  little  farther  on  we  saw  a  good 
show  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  betokened  unusual  pro- 
sperity. At  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  on  a  slope 
of  the  hills,  stood  the  Turkish  village  of  Der^-Lailek — > 
the  **  Stork's  yalley;**  and  there  we  dismounted  at 
5.30  P.M.  This  was  a  stately  place  compared  with 
Sirisoen,  but  was  yet  very,  very  poor.  The  flocks  and 
herds  did  not  belong  to  the  villagers,  but  to  some 
thriving  Yerooks.  The  Odk-basbi  brought  us  some 
boiled  wheat  and  yaourt,  having  nothing  more  to 
bring. 

In  places  so  poor  none  but  Turks  would  think  of 
bestowing  gratuitous  lodging  and  entertainment  on 
travellers.  Yet  here  there  were  two  Odas;  and  in 
places  far  more  miserable  we  never  failed  to  find 
one  Oda  —  that  is  if  the  village  or  hamlet  were 
TurkUh. 

When  a  devout  Turk  finds  his  substance  increase,  or 
fancies  that  he  is  growing  prosperous,  he  reminds  him- 
self of  the  injunctions  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  hereafter  by  the  Koran  to  such  as  exer- 
cise charity  and  hospitality,  and  he  takes  the  resolution 
of  setting  up  an  Oda.  If  he  continue  prosperous,  the 
poor  wayfarer  shares  in  his  prosperity ;  if  he  become 
poorer,  the  stranger  must  take  what  he  can  afford  to 
give.  I  apprehend  that  with  the  decay  of  the  religious 
sentiment  (some  proofs  of  which  we  saw  daily)  these 
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primitive  and  touching  usages  will  disappear.  Bad  as 
his  religion  was,  the  Turk  was  a  better  man  with  it  than 
he  will  be  without  it  The  Turk  was  no  idolater ;  but 
better  the  worst  idolatry  that  ever  existed  than  no  faith 
at  all  I  If  these  reformers  who  are  uprooting  the  faith 
established,  had  in  contemplation  to  substitute  a  purer 
one,  there  would  be  hope  and  promise  for  the  future ; 
but  such  a  notion  certainly  seems  to  form  no  part  of 
their  system,  and  the  man  that  should  attempt  to  con- 
vert a  Mussulman  to  Christianity  would  still  do  it  at 
the  great  peril  of  his  life. 

Our  guide  from  Sirisoen  returned  rich  and  rejoicing 
to  his  village  with  thirteenpence  in  his  pocket ;  and  at 
7  A.M.  we  bestrode  our  steeds  and  quitted  Derd-Lailek. 
At  8.15  we  passed  a  little  place  named  Uren-keui,  or 
the  "Spinning  village.**  Shortly  after  this  we  were 
engaged  in  pine-wooded  ascents  and  descents — parts  of 
a  haunted  forest — and  had  fine  bold  rocks  flanking  us 
on  the  right  Here  the  road  or  path  was  comparatively 
good.  Bugged  as  it  was,  the  ^rubas  or  four-wheeled 
carts  of  the  country  travelled  over  it ;  but  they  travel 
where  no  European  would  ever  think  of  driving  a 
wheeled  carriage.  After  our  descent  from  the  forest 
we  crossed  some  lower  ridges  and  two  or  three  long, 
narrow,  winding  valleys,  watered  by  streamlets  and 
brightly  green.  In  the  broadest  of  these  silent  dells  we 
saw  a  fine  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  Yerooks,  whose 
tents  were  concealed  from  us ;  and  in  another  valley  we 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  a  lone  Yerook 
cemetery.  One  of  the  pastoral  tribes  had  frequented 
these  verdant  hollows  for  many  generations ;  and  such 
of  them  as  died  while  they  were  encamped  hereabout 
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were  buried  in  this  cemetery,  and  had  rough  onshapened 
stones^  without  inscription^^  to  mark  where  they  lay. 
In  the  course  of  our  journeys  we  passed  a  good  many  of 
these  lonely  homes  of  the  dead.  A  cemetery  in  a 
solitary  place  is  not  always  to  he  taken  as  a  sign  that 
some  town  or  village  must  once  have  stood  near  it; 
frequently  it  only  denotes  that  there  have  heen  tents  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  country  has  been  inha- 
bited during  a  part  of  the  year  by  some  pastoral  tribe. 
At  1 1  A.M.  we  came  down  upon  the  broad  open  plain 
of  Boseuk.  A  hillside  on  our  right,  and  close  to  the 
road,  was  covered  with  broken  columns,  architraves, 
and  other  ancient  fragments.  Here  must  have  stood  a 
town  or  station.  Little  more  could  be  discovered ;  but, 
judging  from  the  fragments,  I  conjectured  that  none  of 
the  buildings  had  been  of  a  classical  or  even  a  very 
ancient  date.  The  road  along  the  plain  was  level, 
smooth,  and  hard.  It  was  a  treat  after  the  horrible 
tracks  wc  had  been  so  long  travelling  upon.  We  halted 
half  an  hour  while  I  took  a  distant  view  of  the  tx)wu  of 
Boseuk,  which  has  one  green  mound  or  small  tumulus 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  bare  lofly  mountains, 
with  magnificent  precipices  and  curious  chasuis  and 
rents  and  caves,  just  behind  it  We  rode  between  some 
extensive  corn-fields,  and  at  12.15  p.m.  alighted  at  a 
Greek  coffee-house  in  Boseuk,  near  to  a  spacious  mosque. 
The  streets  were  filthy  drains  or  stagnant  pools  a  Vi/rdi- 
naire;  the  houses,  which  seemed  all  falling  to  bits,  were 
said  to  amount  in  number  to  about  200,  including  some 
hovels  not  a  bit  better  than  those  we  had  left  at  Sirisoen. 
It  was  quite  evident,  not  only  that  the  place  had  once 
been  much  larger,  but  also  that  recently  it  had  been 
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larger  than  it  now  was.  These  recent  ruins — these  signs 
of  a  decay  and  a  depopulation  which  must  have  taken 
place  (in  many  instances)  within  the  few  last  years,  is 
perhaps  the  saddest  sign  of  all  I  It  frequently  came 
under  our  notice,  as  well  down  below  as  up  the  country. 
But  the  Greeks  formed  a  good  part  of  the  population 
of  Boseuky  or,  as  they  call  it,  Bosi ;  and  there  was  con- 
sequently more  life  and  activity  in  the  town,  and  a 
somewhat  better  cultivation  in  the  fields.  We  presently 
found  that  we  were  approaching  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  my  son's  riding-whip  was  stolen  at  the  caf^. 
The  Greek  cafejee  very  solemnly  swore  that  he  and  his 
people  were  innocent  We  rather  suspected  a  party  of 
travellers — Greeks  and  Armenians — who  set  oflF  very 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  while  we  were  looking  at  the 
mosque. 

We  re-mounted  at  1.20  p.m.,  riding  to  the  N.W., 
under  the  mountains  which  back  Boseuk.  We  saw 
some  Greeks  ploughing  in  the  fields,  and  Turks  driving 
several  arubas  along  the  road  chiefly  laden  with  fire- 
wood. We  had  soon,  on  the  left  of  us,  a  bold  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  and  a  wooded  verdant  valley, 
through  which  that  beautiful  stream  the  Kara  Sou  came 
racing  down  nearly  to  the  road-side.  Along  this  river 
the  verdure  (on  the  18th  of  October)  was  most  rich, 
the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  were 
sprinkled  with  cattle.  At  2.15  p.m.  we  left  the  fair 
plain  of  Boseuk  behind  us,  and  entered  the  charming, 
the  enchanting  mountain-pass  of  Kara-dere  or  **  Black 
Valley.**  All  Turkish  names  seem  to  be  given  on  the 
Iticus  (t  non  lucendo  principle.  We  found  their  blacks 
all  whites  and  their  whites  all  blacks.     The  Kara  Sou 
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went  along  with  us  into  the  valley :  we  did  not  part 
company  for  twenty  good  hours.  It  was  not  Kara  in 
the  Turkish  sense,  but  Cava  in  the  Italian  meaning — 
^^  Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque  !**  At  3  p.m.  we  made 
a  short  halt  at  a  picturesque  Turkish  caf%  and  guard- 
housCi  where  the  old  Bashi  or  head  of  the  guard  and  his 
few  tufekjees  gave  us  some  refreshing  excellently  made 
coffee,  and  were  uncommonly  courteous.  The  scenery 
hereabout  reminded  me  of  parts  of  Dovedale :  it  was 
exquisite — it  was  all  beauty ;  the  sublime  was  to  break 
upon  us  higher  up  this  long  p«i8S.  A  little  beyond  the 
guard-house  the  river  set  in  motion  two  small  saw-mills, 
which  sawed  very  small  and  bad  planks,  but  which  did 
their  work  musically  and  looked  most  picturesquely. 
As  we  went  along  the  valley,  still  keeping  on  a  level  with 
the  stream,  or  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  it,  the  moun- 
tains grew  in  height  and  showed  out  grey  rocks  and 
precipices  among  or  over  the  green  wooded  hills. 

At  4.15  P.M.  dismounted  at  the  picturesque  Turkish 
village  of  Kara-keui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lying  a  little  beyond  a  bridge,  in  a  hollow  left  by  the 
mountains — a  sloping  green  recess,  among  trees  and 
rocks,  such  as  occur  rather  frequently  in  the  pass. 
Here  we  had  a  melancholy  sight  in  a  drove  of  poor 
peasants  who  had  deserted  from  the  army  and  who  were 
chained  by  the  neck.  There  were  nineteen  of  them, 
and  only  two  tufekjees  to  guard  them.  Chained  though 
they  were,  we  wondered  that  they  did  not  try  to  escape 
again,  the  escort  being  so  weak  and  badly  armed ;  but 
they  looked  like  men  resigned  to  kismet — like  men  who 
felt  that  if  it  was  their  destiny  to  run  away,  so  was  it 
their  destiny  to  be  caught ;  and  on  the  failure  of  one 
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experiment  your  poor  Turk  will  not  often  try  the  same 
again.  They  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from 
Iconium,  their  native  place,  to  which  they  had  fled. 
A  matron  of  the  village,  seeing  them  in  chains,  said 
with  a  bitterness  that  came  from  the  soul,  '^What 
mother  would  now  have  male  children?''  All  the 
women  seemed  deeply  to  commiserate  the  fate  of  the 
deserters ;  the  men  were  afraid  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  the  tufekjees.  The  sight  of  the  unlucky  deserters 
must  have  awakened  feelings  not  very  favourable  to  the 
government  or  regular  army  in  every  Mussulman  town 
or  village  through  which  tliey  passed  on  their  long 
journey.  Osmanlees  chained  by  the  neck  like  beasts — 
free  Osmanlees  driven  along  the  road  like  slaves  for 
the  market — the  spectacle  must  have  been  revolting, 
exasperating,  horrible  I  We  found  at  Kara-keui  other 
proofe  that  we  were  getting  back  to  civilization :  our 
Oda-bashi  was  cautious,  circumspect,  and  un-commu- 
nicative,  and,  Mussulman  though  he  was,  he  tried  to 
cheat  our  Tchelebee  in  the  price  of  barley  for  the 
horses.  The  other  Turks  of  the  village,  instead  of 
flocking  round  us,  stood  aloof.  We  were  not,  however, 
robbed  of  anything,  for  there  were  no  Armenians  here, 
and  of  Greeks  only  one.  This  Greek — a  mason  or 
tiler — had  just  finished  roofing  in  a  Mussulman's  house, 
and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  Mussulman's  friends 
had  been  giving  him  money,  and  from  the  house-top  he 
was  proclaiming  their  munificence  to  the  world  in  a  sten- 
torian voice  which  made  the  impending  rocks  ring  again. 
Altogether  he  might  possibly  have  gotten  one  shilling 
sterling.  But  now  the  Greek  was  quiet,  and  the  Imaum 
of  the  village  ascended  the  minaret  to  proclaim  to  the 
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trmr  comers  of  die  earth  die  dogma  of  Mahomctauiisiiiy 
and  to  caD  die  fiudifbl  to  prayer,  witk  a  Toice  kxider 
than  the  GreeViw  But  ao  sooner  had  the  Imaom 
finidied  dian  the  tiler  went  to  it  again.  ''Oh,  yes!  the 
hoontifbl  Hadji  Mostapha  hath  given  me  ten  paras! 
May  die  name  of  Hadji  Mostapha  be  praised !  Selim 
Beshfik  0|^oo  hath  given  onto  me  at  die  finishing  of 
this  roof  fifteen  paras !  May  the  roof  of  the  house  of 
Selim  Bedilik  Ogloa  be  strong  and  sound,  and  keep 
out  diis  winter's  rain !  But  what  shall  I  say  of  Ned- 
ridden  A^ii,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  me  twenty  paras? 
May  the  name  of  Nedridden  Aghk  .  .  .  .*  &c 

The  next  morning  we  mounted  at  5.50  A.M.,  and  re- 
erossdl  the  Kara  Sou.  We  soon  crossed  it  again,  back 
Up  tlie  right  baiik.  Wc  continued  riding  or  diiubing 
on  that  side,  at  times  being  low  down,  on  if  level  with 
the  bank  (now  very  nigged),  and  at  times  high  up  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  the  path  ran  along  narrow 
shelves  of  the  rock.  Here  and  there  the  track  was 
perilous.  We  were  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
stream  and  the  sharp  rocks  which  embanked  it;  the 
way  our  horses  were  treading  had  steep  rocks  on  one 
side  and  the  precipice  on  the  other,  and  might  measure 
some  three  feet  in  breadth :  if  a  horse  tumbled  he  could 
tumble  only  over  the  precipice.  At  one  place  we  met 
u  (jircek  peasant  mounted  on  u  donkey:  he  was  obliged 
to  put  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which  very  fortunately 
was  between  him  and  us:  we  could  not  have  given  him 
room  to  pass,  nor  could  we  have  turned  our  horses  to  go 
back  to  a  broader  space.  The  scenery  was  here  grand  1 
—  the  grandest  of  rocks — the  most  precipitous  of  preci- 
pices— the  darkest  of  woods — and,  below,  in  the  morning 
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sun,  the  most  sparkling  and  flashing  and  resonant  of 
waters  I  As  we  went  on,  the  mountains  opened,  leaving 
a  broader  valley,  and  we  came  upon  cultivation.  The 
hollows  and  the  slopes  over  the  Kara  Sou  were  covered 
with  mulberry-trees.  Then  succeeded  beautiful  and 
majestic  walnut-trees,  still  iuU  of  leaf 

At  8.30  we  re-crossed  the  river  by  an  old  staggering 
bridge.  We  ascended  a  terrible  bank,  by  a  path  fit 
only  for  goats ;  turned  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  two  tall  minarets  of  Bash-keui.  At 
9  A.M.  we  dismounted  in  this  village,  which,  by  contrast, 
seemed  very  prosperous.  Some  of  the  houses,  of  two 
or  three  stories,  were  to  us  di  una  vera  magnifvcmza  I 
While  taking  cofiee  and  a  pipe  I  was  consoled  by  the 
sight  of  a  wooden-leg.  As  I  am  neither  Quaker  Bright 
nor  a  bucolic  poet,  as  I  believe  neither  in  James  Silk 
Buckingham  nor  in  the  Peace  Congress,  as  I  disbelieve 
in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  do  believe  that 
so  long  as  men  are  men,  there  will  be  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars  (the  rarer  the  better),  I  must  regard  with  joy 
that  which  tends  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  preserve 
the  lives  of  soldiers  and  combatants.  Moreover  there 
are  accidents  and  diseases,  wherein  amputation  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  existence.  In  1828, 
when  arms  and  legs  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  in  the 
murderous  war  in  Greece,  and  were  then  exposed  to 
Russian  bullets,  ball  and  grape  shot,  I  never  saw  a 
wooden-leg  in  Turkey.  The  Sultan's  army  had  then 
no  surgeons  at  all :  the  wounds  were  left  to  gangrene 
and  the  men  died.  In  1847 — in  this  tour  alone — ^we 
must  have  seen  half  a  dozen  wooden-legs,  of  the  true 
old  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  model.    They  were  but 
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wooden  aigaments  if  yoawill;  yet  Aey  were argmneiitB 
— and  among  die  best  we  saw — to  jtrave  an  advandng 
dvilization  among  the  Turks.  Oar  timber-toed  firiend 
of  Badi-keui,  who  was  vay  cheerful  and  enjoying  his 
tdiibouque,  had  been  a  soldier,  had  received  his  wound 
in  battle,  and  was  now  receiving  a  small  pension  firom 
tlie  Sultan.  At  Bash-keui  that  admirable  scenery 
which  renders  the  pass  of  Kara-deri  one  of  the  finest  I 
ever  threaded,  ceased,  or  began  to  fidl  off;  yet  there  was 
fine  scenery  still,  and  all  the  way  on  to  Billijik.  Just 
under  the  village  of  Bash-keui  we  went  over  again  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  shining  river,  crossing  by  a  lofty 
queer  bridge,  under  which  women  were  washing  their 
clothes  and  laughing  and  singing.  A  very  short  ride 
along  the  right  bank  brought  us  into  the  large  and — for 
Turkey — very  prosperous  village  of  Eeuplu,  nearly 
surrounded  by  mulberry-groves  or  gardens.  Silk  I 
silk!  silk  I  The  mulberry-leaves  fed  the  worms,  and 
the  main  subsistence  of  the  people  was  drawn  from  the 
product  of  the  silkworm.  There  was  a  large  silk 
Filatura  which  belonged  to  a  company  of  Armenians, 
and  which  had  recently  given  employment  to  a  good 
number  of  hands.  In  many  of  the  private  houses  we 
saw  the  large  wheels  for  winding  off  the  cocoons.  There 
were  other  signs  about  the  place  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  there  was  beauty  among  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
women — another  sure  sign  of  comparative  prosperity, 
for  where  misery  exists  the  women  are  hags.  Here  too 
I  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  my  dear  firiends  the  cy- 
presses ;  for  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  two  or  three  were 
growing,  and  though  poor  and  thin  they  were  still 
cypresses.     Here  also  the  climate  was  again  genial — 
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warm.  A  little  below  Eeuplu  we  crossed  the  Kara  Sou 
for  the  last  time,  and  began  to  ascend  a  steep  ridge  of 
hillsi  sloping  away  to  the  southward.  The  rapid  river, 
which  had  gladdened  our  eyes  and  ears  so  many  hours, 
now  left  us,  rushing  away  through  a  rocky  ravine  to  the 
northward,  to  join  the  broad  Sangarius  and  to  fall  with 
it  into  the  stormy  Euxine.  The  sources  of  the  Kara 
Sou — three  in  number — are  at  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  five  hours  from  Billijik,  if  you  lake  the  direct  road 
across  the  mountains  which  flank  (on  the  left)  the  Kara- 
der^ ;  they  spout  out  magnificently  from  massy  rocks. 
The  scene  was  described  as  eminently  beautiful.  The 
country  people  have  a  saying  that,  when  one  source 
fails  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  scanty,  when  two  fail, 
very  bad  indeed,  and  when  all  three,  a  total  dearth. 

At  10.45  A.M.  we  came  in  sight  of  the  thriving 
town  of  Billijik,  oddly  built,  part  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep,  bare,  rocky  chasm,  part  on  the  steep  slopes,  and 
part  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  the  upper  portions  looking 
as  if  they  were  going  to  slide  down  upon  the  lower,  and 
only  required  a  thrust  or  a  kick  to  begin  moving.  Had 
the  roads  been  a  little  better  I  would  have  gone  back  to 
the  plain  of  Boseuk  to  enjoy  again  and  again  the  scenery 
of  the  Eara-der^  through  which  very  few  European 
travellers  have  ever  passed. 

Leaving  behind  us  a  dishonoured  cemetery  and  a 
mosque  in  ruins,  we  plunged  into  the  ravine,  and  got 
among  the  first  houses  of  Billijik,  where  we  found  some 
Turks  manufacturing  those  covers  for  divans  or  sofas 
which  are  so  common  at  Constantinople.  They  are 
strong  and  very  durable ;  the  materials  are  coarse  silk 
and  coarse  cotton ;  the  embroidery  upon  them  is  often 
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pretty  and  tasteful;  so  are  the  fringes.  Billijik  is 
famed  for  this  manufacture.  From  the  hollow  we  as- 
cended the  steep  hill,  passing  through  very  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  and  went  on  until  we  reached  level  ground, 
and  a  fine,  broad,  new  street,  running  from  the  hill-top 
towards  the  open  country.  Here  at  11.15  a.m.  we 
dismounted  at  a  smart  new  cafi^  opposite  two  comfort- 
able-looking spick-and-span  new  khans. 

We  thought  of  taking  up  our  lodging  for  the  day  and 
night  1^  one  of  the  khans,  but  our  friend  the  French 
consul  at  Brusa  had  written  to  M.  Garabet,  a  Catholic 
Armenian  merchant  of  the  place,  and  this  cheerful  and 
hospitable  man,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of 
our  Tchelebee,  would  have  us  to  his  house  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  least  This  house,  to  which  we  were 
forthwith  conducted,  was  most  clean  and  comfortable ; 
the  projecting  windows  of  the  drawing-room  commanded 
a  curious  and  interesting  view  of  the  straggling  town, 
the  ruined  castle  and  towers,  the  mosques,  the  chasm, 
the  opposite  mountains,  and  the  bold  bare  rocks  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Kara-dere.  There  was  a 
cheerfulness  about  the  house  and  all  in  it,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before  among  Armenians  ;  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  Greeks  and  her  liberal- 
minded  husband  was  only  an  Armenian  by  accident  of 
descent  This  general  cheerfulness  was  the  best  wel- 
come. Wherever  I  find  sulky  servants,  I  suspect  my 
host  to  be  a  churl  and  niggard. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  one  of  the  new  khans — 
a  spacious  not  inelegant  building  standing  on  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  open  corridor  on  each  side  and  a  plea- 
sant, cool  fountain  land  kiosk  (with  a  cafe  under  it)  in 
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the  midst  of  the  square.  The  apartments  were  occu- 
pied as  counting-houses  and  store-houses  for  silk ;  but 
I  believe  that  some  of  them  upstairs  were  occupied  as 
lodging-houses.  Below,  the  silk  merchants,  all  the 
Catholic  Armenians,  were  sitting  at  their  several  doors, 
smoking  their  tchibouques  and  gossiping  —  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  for  there  were  no  demands  for 
England,  and  trade  had  long  been  very  dull.  The 
other  new  khan,  which  stands  by  the  side  of  this,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Compared  with  some  of  the  splendid  stone  khans  which 
were  built  by  the  Turks  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
and  prosperity,  and  which  are  now  abandoned  and  in 
ruins,  it  might  be  called  a  mean  wooden  building ;  but 
it  was  roomy  and  convenient,  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments were  as  yet  neat  and  clean ;  and  there  was  good 
stabling  on  the  ground  floor  for  horses  and  mules  and 
the  pack-horses  that  brought  in  silk. 

The  more  solid  and  splendid  khan,  for  warehouses, 
counting-houses,  &c.,  was  built  entirely  by  a  clever, 
active,  and  enterprising  Catholic  Armenian,  Sandalji- 
Oglou,  and  at  his  sole  expense.  The  contiguous  one  was 
erected  with  money  furnished  by  the  Billijik  silk-mer- 
chants and  factors  settled  in  Constantinople,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  and  wholly  under  the  direction  of 
Sandalji-Oglou.  But  for  his  khan  this  second  one 
would  never  have  been  thought  of.  The  places  which 
existed  before  were  horrible  I  Sanda]ji-Oglou  was  also 
the  good  engineer  who  planned  this  broad,  open,  airy 
street — the  one  broad  street  we  saw  in  all  Turkey 
His  plan  was  violently  opposed:  the  Turks  of  the 
place  wanted  to  know  what  he  could  mean  by  taking 
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op  such  a  wide  spsiet^  and  haTing  rows  of  houses  built 
so  &r  apart  fitHn  eaeh  other;  the  Armauan  diop- 
keepersy  haying  do  notioo  that  a  street  was  a  stre^ 
unless  it  was  narrow,  dose,  and  crooked,  and  had  a 
dirty  kennel  in  the  middle,  said  that  it  would  look  like 
country  and  not  town,  and  diat  they  should  lose  their 
custom ;  but  the  perseyering  Sandalji  oyercame  these 
prejudices — the  street  was  formed,  and  was  now  ex- 
tending in  length,  and  the  most  thriying  ^ops  in  the 
town  were  in  it 

M.  Garabet,  our  host,  conducted  us  to  a  yery  neat 
Filatura,  aboye  the  town,  and  on  the  southern  ^e 
of  the  rocky  chasm,  where  we  found  some  thirty  or 
forty  Armenian  girls  and  young  women  winding  off 
silk.  In  busier  times  many  more  hands  were  employed, 
and  there  were  reels  in  many  of  the  private  houses 
giving  occupation  and  the  means  of  a  tolerably  comfort- 
able subsistence  to  many  families,  who  nearly  all  grew 
silk  on  their  own  account,  some  more  and  some  less. 
Sandalji-Oglou  introduced  the  large  wheels  and  all  the 
other  improvements  on  the  old  machinery  and  processes. 
Before  his  time  the  Billijik  silks  stood  low  in  the  market ; 
they  now  almost  rival  the  best  Brusas,  being  only  a  very 
little  less  fine  than  the  Demirdesh-Bnisa  silks.  This 
Sandalji-Oglou  has  been  the  Man  of  Boss — and  more 
— of  Billijik.  He  too  has  made  the  water  flow  from 
the  dry  rock, 

*'  Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss'd. 
Or  in  proad  falls  magnificently  lost. 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swaiu.** 

lie  had  erected  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  which 
might  serve  as  a  model ;  through  his  exertions,  and  in 
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good  part  by  his  money,  the  Catholic  Church  had  been 
rebuilt  or  repaired.  He  had  roused  the  Armenians  of 
the  place  from  their  Eastern  lethargy,  and  had  infused 
into  the  whole  community  some  portion  of  his  spirit 
and  enterprise.  He  had  brought  down  the  rate  of 
interest  at  Billijik  to  15  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  high 
as  this  interest  may  appear  in  England,  it  was  very 
moderate  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the  last  measure  he 
had  excited  the  bitter  hatred  of  many  of  the  serafis : 
but  by  it  he  had  given  an  impulse  to  industry,  and  it 
was  mainly  through  it  that  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood had  risen  from  a  state  of  misery  to  its  present  state 
of  prosperity.  He  had  erected  no  alms-houses  nor  did 
he  feed  one.  He  had  done  what  was  better ;  he  had 
improved  the  industry  of  the  place,  and  taught  the 
people  how  to  gain  their  own  bread.  Unfortunately  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  this  interesting,  rare  man  was 
absent  at  Constantinople.  He  was  described  to  us  as 
an  active,  fearless  person,  not  much  above  thirty  years 
old.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  poor,  unfriended  youth, 
and  had  found  his  way  to  wealth  and  to  high  credit  by 
industry  and  perseverance,  and  by  acting  upon  the 
principles  that  men  must  live  and  let  live,  that,  whether 
in  interest  upon  money  or  gains  upon  merchandise,  to  be 
over  greedy  of  gain  is  to  incur  the  great  risk  of  eventual 
loss.  He  was  convinced  that  most  of  the  seraflb  were 
ruining  the  poor  people  without  benefiting  themselves. 
This  is  a  man  the  Sultan  ought  to  delight  to  honour ; 
but  Sandalji-Oglou,  being  no  intriguer,  had  no  friends 
either  in  the  palace  or  at  the  Forte.  Like  other  men 
of  his  class,  he  wears  a  small  decoration  on  his  fez, 
embroidered  in  gold ;  but  Abdul  Medjid  ought  forth- 
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with  to  send  him  his  highest  Nishan.  He  is  a  good 
Catholic  without  being  intolerant,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  his  achievements  is  the  having  prevailed 
upon  the  Catholic  and  Eutychean  Armenians  of  the 
place  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  one  another. 
That  they  did  so  at  present  we  had  several  ocular 
proofs,  one  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  another 
page. 

Not  far  from  the  silk-works  our  host  pointed  out  to 
our  notice  a  solitary  house,  now  in  ruins,  which,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  strong  abode  of 
one  of  those  terrible  Derfe-Beys,  or  Lords  of  Valleys, 
whose  atrocities  are  related,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
exaggerated,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country. 
This  Der^-Bey  of  Billijik  set  the  feeble  government  of 
the  Sultan  at  defiance  for  many  years;  but — as  the 
boldest  and  cunningest  of  Orientals  do — he  fell  at  last 
into  a  wretched  trap,  and,  quietly  submitting  to  kismet, 
he  had  his  head  taken  off  in  his  own  strong  house,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  armed  retainers.  His  head  went  to 
Constantinople  at  the  saddle-bow  of  a  Bostanjee,  but«his 
body  lies  just  under  the  windows  of  his  own  harem  in 
a  little  cemetery  which  occupies  nearly  all  the  space 
between  the  house  and  the  precipices  that  overhang 
the  deep  rocky  ravine. 

Keturning  to  the  silk  khan  we  were  introduced  to  a 
Turkish  Bey  of  a  very  different  character,  who  occu- 
pied a  counting-house  in  the  khan,  and  one  of  whose 
duties  appeared  to  be  to  receive  the  duties  levied  on 
the  silk.  Rait  Bey  was  son  and  grandson  to  Effendis 
who  had  served  the  Porte  in  secondary  offices,  without 
aspiring  to  the  high  and  dangerous  posts.     Among  this 
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class  there  were  always  well-educated  men— rmeaning  of 
course  Orientally  educated — ^who  were  men  of  honour. 
Of  these  few,  the  descendants  of  very  few,  are  now 
to  be  traced,  or  to  be  found  above  the  dead  level  of 
poverty;  but  it  is  in  this  class  that  the  most  gentle- 
manly and  best  principled  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Osmanlees  are  to  be  found.  They  have,  as  it  were,  an 
hereditary  gentility.  Two  such  men  I  knew  well,  and 
they  were  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  grandees  of 
the  day.  Bait  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and 
a  perfect  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and  ruins,  and  old 
Greek  coins,  and  everything  that  was  ancient  Such 
tastes  are  to  the  fiirthest  extent  uncommon  among 
Turks.  Yet  in  this  tour  we  met  three  who  were  tinc- 
tured with  it — the  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr,  Achmet  Pasha, 
and  Rait  Bey,  who  had  most  of  it.  He  had  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared 
to  have  visited  ruins  altogether  unknown  to  European 
explorers. 

The  following  morning  I  employed  in  sketching 
those  portions  of  Billijik  which  were  seen  from  the 
saloon,  and  in  collecting  information  about  the  place- 
In  the  afternoon  we  called  upon  Bai't  Bey,  and  heard 
some  more  of  his  travels.  The  weather  here  was  quite 
hot,  although  it  was  the  20th  of  October.  Towards 
evening  the  Bey  conducted  us  to  some  ancient  sarco- 
phagi, about  an  hour  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  The 
ancient  tombs  were  situated  on  a  wild  heath.  We  saw 
only  two ;  but  Bait  Bey  knew  a  third  at  some  short 
distance,  and  the  shepherds  and  sportsmen  spoke  of  a 
good  many  more  as  existing  in  unfrequented  places 
among  the  hills.    The  two  we  saw  are  at  the  distance 
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of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  Both  have 
their  lids  or  tops  on  them ;  but  both  have  suffered  at 
the  rude,  violent  hand  of  barbarians.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  them  the  Turks  have  made  a  great  hole,  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  stout  man.  This  was 
done  long  ago  in  search  of  hidden  treasure.  The  tra- 
dition [says  that  they  found  nothing  but  an  enormous 
dragon  that  swallowed  the  gold  and  precious  jewels, 
scared  the  treasure-seekers  out  of  their  seven  senses, 
and  then  flew  away.  The  other  sarcophagus  had  been 
the  finer  of  the  two.  On  one  of  the  sides  there  were 
four  large  heads  in  basso-relievo,  with  other  injured 
sculpture  and  an  inscription  in  very  ancient  Greek 
characters ;  on  the  other  side  the  sculpture  and  orna- 
ments had  been  wholly  defaced ;  but  at  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  sarcophagus  there  were  two  small  full-length 
figures,  one  sitting  with  legs  crossed  and  head  bent, 
leaning  on  an  extinguished  torch.  The  sarcophagus 
was  hollowed  out  of  one  solid  block,  the  lid  being  made 
of  another  solid  block,  and  beautiiuUy  shaped.  Each 
of  these  sarcophagi  was  set  up  on  a  high,  solid  base. 
The  better  one  of  the  two  measured  about  ten  feet  by 
five,  and  the  total  height,  including  the  base,  was  nearly 
eighteen  feet.  They  were  very  interesting  remains, 
and  had  been  very  graceful  and  beautifiil  until  the  Turks 
fell  upon  them.  The  lids  or  covers  struck  me  as  being 
most  graceful  in  form ;  they  had  been  richly  orna- 
mented, but  the  hammer  or  great  stones  of  the  Turks 
had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  delicate  work  of  the 
Greek  chisel.  All  the  people  of  the  country  are  sad 
destructionists.  The  Armenians  are  as  bad  as  the 
Turks,  and  the  Greeks  are  not  much  better  than  the 
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Armenians.  They  wantonly  destroy  or  maltreat  what- 
ever comes  in  their  way  ;  but  it  is  their  incessant  hun- 
gering after  gold — their  incurable  fantasy  that  every- 
thing that  is  old  must  contain  some  of  the  precious 
metals — which  has  hastened  and  is  still  hastening  the 
destruction  of  all  ancient  relics.  At  Boseuk  we  tried 
to  give  a  lesson  to  a  barbarous  Greek,  who  brought  us 
some  coins,  and  the  head  of  a  figure  in  terra  cotta.  The 
head,  which  was  hoUow  within,  had  been  broken  in  two. 
We  asked  why  ?  The  Greek  said  that  there  was 
something  that  rattled  inside ;  that  he  thought  this 
might  be  gold,  and  that  he  had  broken  the  head  to  get 
out  the  gold.  We  told  him  that  he  had  spoiled  his 
market,  that  the  head  was  now  worth  nothing ;  that  we 
would  not  give  him  ten  paras  for  it  The  Greek  was 
chapfallen.  He  sorely  wanted  money;  he  hoped  we 
would  give  him  a  few  piastres  for  his  head,  though  it 
was  broken.  We  were  harder  than  terra  cotta — we 
were  flints — ^we  would  give  him  nothing.  "  And  if  I 
had  not  broken  the  head,"  said  he,  **  what  would  you 
have  given  me  for  it  ?"  The  head  had  never  been  of 
any  value ;  it  was  a  production  of  the  barbarous  time; 
but,  to  punish  him,  we  told  him  that  the  head,  if  un- 
broken, or  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  it,  would 
have  been  worth  at  least  2000  piastres.  Woful  was 
the  countenance  of  the  Greek  1  He  uttered  a  yell, 
slapped  his  own  face,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cafe. 

At  the  little  Turkish  village  of  Chacker-Boumk  on 
the  hills  about  a  mile  beyond  these  tombs,  there  are 
many  minute  ancient  fragments  scattered  about ;  but  as 
it  was  growing  dark  we  returned  to  Billijik,  stopping  on 
the  way  at  a  ruined  Turkish  fountain,  most  distinctly 
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bcult  over  ancient  remains — Greek,  Persian,  or  Assy- 
rian, or  all  three  in  one. 

The  comparaliye  prosperity  of  the  place,  the  objects 
of  interest  aboat  it,  the  good  company  and  good  cheer 
and  good  lodgings  were  disposing  me  to  indulge  in  a 
tranquil  and  yery  agreeable  dream,  and  to  forget  that 
there  were  such  things  in  Turkey  as  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, or  that  the  Christian  Rayahs  could  any  longer 
be  subjected  to  the  injustice  and  brutality  of  the  utterly 
crippled  once  dominant  race. 

But  one  cannot  stay  long  in  any  place  in  Turkey — 
let  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Asia — ^without  being  reminded 
of  the  wrong  which  is  and  the  right  which  is  not 
This  morning  (the  2l8t  of  October,  1847)  our  Tche- 
lebee  and  host  went  out  early  to  the  gi'eat  silk-khan. 
They  returned  in  about  an  hour  very  much  excited. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  fracas.  A  turbulent  Turk, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Halil  Kule  Oglou  Abdullah, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Billijik,  had  cruelly  beaten  the  servant  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Armenians  of  the  place;  and,  after 
beating  the  man,  he  had  beaten  the  master  for  remon- 
strating, and  had  then  followed  him  to  the  khan  where 
all  the  Christian  merchants  were  assembled,  and  in  their 
presence  had  traduced  him,  abused  his  mother  and  his 
religion,  calling  him  by  the  prohibited  name  of  ghiaour, 
defiling  the  cross,  and  doing  or  saying  all  those  things 
which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Tanzimaut  and  by 
so  many  of  the  Sultan's  manifestos  and  declarations. 
The  poor  Armenian  was  sadly  humiliated  to  be  thus 
treated  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  silk- 
merchants  had  not  courage  enough  to  knock  the  bully 
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down,  or  turn  him  out  of  the  khan ;  for  he  would  have 
brought  all  the  Turkish  rabble  of  the  town  down  upon 
them,  and  this  rabble,  in  infraction  of  another  ordon- 
nance  of  the  Sultan,  was  armed  to  a  man.  Halil  Eul^ 
Oglou  Abdullah  Effendi  was  the  famed  maker  of  many 
disturbances,  and  all  quiet  men  stood  in  dread  of  him  : 
he  was  a  most  violent,  passionate  brute.  Our  host  and 
others  were  of  opinion  that  if  this  one  man  were  re- 
moved, and  one  good  lesson  given  to  the  Turkish  mob, 
Billijik  would  be  a  quiet,  happy  place.  Assuredly  the 
government  owed  as  much  as  these  two  simple  measures 
of  justice  to  the  Armenians,  whose  capital,  industry, 
and  enterprise  had  made  the  place  what  it  now  was, 
and  had  introduced  whatever  prosperity  was  in  it  The 
Mudir  or  Governor  was  absent,  but  the  head  men  of 
the  two  sections  of  Armenians,  with  their  spiritual 
chiefe,  went  before  the  Kadi.  The  passionate  Turk 
swore  that  the  Armenian  servant  was  digging  a  trench 
(to  carry  off  water)  close  by  the  wall  of  his  house,  in  a 
way  which  very  much  offended  him ;  and  he  had  two 
or  three  Mussulmans  who  were  ready  to  swear  anything 
— even  to  the  incredible  perjury  that  the  poor  Arme- 
nian had  begun  the  afiray,  had  given  the  first  blow,  and 
had  abused  the  Prophet  Mahomet  The  Armenian 
pleaded  that  the  trench  was  dug  within  his  own  grounds 
and  did  not  go  near  to  the  house  of  the  Turk  or  in  any 
way  offend  him  or  anybody  else ;  that  even  if  the  trench 
had  been  dug  otherwise,  Abdullah  Effendi  would  not  be 
justified  in  beating  his  servant  and  himself  and  blas- 
pheming the  religion  they  professed ;  that  by  the  Tanzi- 
maut  it  was  as  unlawful  for  a  Mussulman  to  abuse  the 
cross  as  for  a  Christian  to  abuse  the  Prophet ;  that  he 
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and  bis  people  had  always  been  known  as  good  subjects 
to  the  Sultan,  and  as  quiet^  decent,  respectable  people ; 
and  be  claimed  for  bimself  tbat  protection  wbicb  the 
law  promised  him,  and  for  his  assailant  the  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded.  He  had  a  shoal  of  witnesses 
to  speak  to  the  facts ;  the  first  merchants  of  the  place 
had  seen  how  he  had  been  treated  at  the  khan  and  had 
heard  the  revolting  blasphemies  of  the  Turk  in  the 
khan-yard ;  but  they  were  Christians^  and,  as  such,  their 
evidence  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  that 
of  Mussulmans.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  note,  and 
less  strongly  supported,  the  complainant  would  either 
have  been  kicked  out  of  the  court,  or  have  been  basti- 
nadoed upon  the  evidence  of  the  Turks.  As  it  was, 
the  Kadi  dismissed  the  case  without  so  much  as  remon- 
strating with  the  brutal  offender,  and  recommended  the 
Armenian  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  his  neighbour, 
and  not  let  him  hear  any  more  about  it  Timid  and 
submissive  as  tliey  are,  nearly  all  the  Armenians  cried 
out  against  this  denial  of  justice.  From  the  Kadi,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Armenians  and  the  head-priest 
of  the  Eutychean  Armenians  came  to  me,  to  tell  me  the 
whole  story,  and  to  implore  me  to  make  the  facts 
known  to  Beschid  Pasha,  the  Vizier,  or  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Sultan's  present  government.  The  two 
ecclesiastics  did  not  say  so ;  but  their  manner  seemed 
to  express  that  they  considered  it  altogether  useless  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  within  whose 
government  they  were  living,  and  within  the  limits  of 
which  they  had  witnessed  many  acts  of  oppression  far 
worse  than  this.  From  the  entry  in  my  journal  I  find 
that  I  was  still  clinging  to  (he  belief  or  hope  that 
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Reschtd  Pasha's  government  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
good  and  upright  intentions.  I  wrote  down  after  this 
curious  interview : — **  I  feel  happy  in  thinking  that  by 
making  them  known  at  Constantinople!  I  may  be  the 
means  of  getting  some  of  these  wrongs  redressed.  The 
intention  of  the  present  government  seems  to  be  good. 
The  misfortune  is  that  neither  Ministers  nor  Pashas 
ever  travel  to  see  the  state  of  the  country.  Of  them* 
selves  they  scarcely  know  anything  that  passes  beyond 
the  walls  of  their  Eonacks ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
people  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  truth  reaching 
their  ears."     I  was  too  credulous  I 

The  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  companion  assured  me 
that  the  two  Christian  communities  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  violence  and  insolence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans; that  Abdullah  Effendi,  although  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  by  some  of  the  Armenian  silk 
merchants,  and  gained  much  money  by  them,  professed, 
to  be  a  rigid  Mussulman  and  fierce  hater  of  all  Christians 
whatsoever ;  that  it  was  through  his  violence  that  the 
most  immoral  Turks  of  the  place  were  roused  to  their 
displays  of  fanaticism ;  and  that  the  better  portion  of 
the  Turks,  not  being  acted  upon  by  such  agency,  were 
generally  tranquil  and  even  friendly.  No  longer  ago 
than  at  the  Bairam  of  this  year  the  Turkish  mob  had 
insulted  the  Armenians  and  their  clergy  as  they  were 
going  to  pay  their  accustomed  ceremonial  visit  to  the 
governor.  They  did  not  talk  to  them,  but  at  them : 
**  There  are  pezavenks  that  ought  to  be  scourged  1 
Here  are  pretty  karatcLsl  Some  whoreson  ghiaours 
are  now  honoured  by  authority  who  ought  to.  be  bas- 
tinadoed and  hanged  by  authority  1    See  1    The  sons 
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of  the  SOW  have  gold  embroidery  on  their  fezzes. 
What  taushans  (hares)  we  Osmanlees  must  have  be- 
come to  allow  Armeeny  dogs  like  these  to  do  the  dirty 
thing  on  our  beards  and  defile  the  graves  of  our 
&thers  and  mothers  1  Bok !  They  are  dirt !  Shaitan  1 
May  the  devil  have  them  all  I** 

Our  host  had  previously  told  us  of  another  recent 
outrage.  [There  were  no  Greeks  living  in  the  town, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  story  were  now  related  to  us  by 
the  Catholic  Armenian  Bishop,  and  by  other  Armenians 
who  came  into  our  room,  and  who,  assuredly,  were  not 
to  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  a  GreekJ]  During 
the  late  Ramazan  Hadji  Dhimitri,  of  Ascik-keui,  a 
picturesque  village  in  the  ravine,  situated  among  high 
rocks,  which  we  had  seen  on  our  right  hand  in  coming 
up  from  Keuplu  to  Billijik,  had  been  miserably  crippled 
and  otherwise  injured  by  order  of  the  Turkish  court, 
which  had  let  ofi^  Abdullah  Effendi  without  so  much  as 
a  reprimand.  Turks  as  well  as  Greeks  lived  at  Ascik- 
keui.  One  day  poor  Hadji  Dhimitri  had  with  great 
toil  brought  up  water  from  a  fountain  and  had  filled 
his  reservoir  in  order  to  irrigate  his  little  garden  and 
mulberry  ground.  A  Turk,  his  neighbour,  one  Kara- 
Ali,  came  to  him  and  said  that  he  wanted  that  water 
for  his  own  garden  and  must  have  it  The  Greek  said 
that  he  might  have  brought  up  water  for  himself,  but 
that  he  was  free  to  take  part  of  it  The  Turk  got  into 
a  towering  passion,  called  the  Greek  a  ghiaour  and 
pezavenk,  and  swore  he  would  have  all  the  water.  The 
quarrel  was  hot,  but  short  Dhimitri,  fearing  con- 
sequences  if  he  resisted,  went  away  and  lefl  the  Turk 
to  take  and  wantonly  waste  the  water,  merely  saying 
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that  he  submitted  to  violence  and  injustice,  and  that 
the  Tanziiuaut  meant  nothing.  The  Turkish  savage 
went  to  the  Mudir  and  Kadi  at  Billijik,  and  vowed  that 
Hadji  Dhimitri  had  wanted  to  rob  him  of  his  water, 
and  had  uttered  horrible  blasphemies  against  the  Koran 
and  the  Prophet.  Tufckjccs  were  sent  to  Ascia-keui, 
and  Hadji  Dhimitri,  being  first  of  all  soundly  beaten, 
was  handcuffed  and  chained,  and  brought  up  to  Billijik. 
The  Greeks  of  the  village  were  afraid  of  appearing  in 
such  a  case  or  against  a  Mussulman ;  but  four  or  five 
did  follow  the  unfortunate  Hadji  to  the  hall,  misnamed 
of  justice,  and  were  there  to  depose  that  it  was  the 
Turk  who  had  taken  by  violence  his  water  and  had 
traduced  his  religion ;  and  that  he,  the  Hadji,  though 
excited  by  anger,  had  not  said  a  word  against  the 
Koran  or  the  Prophet  But  the  testimony  of  these 
Christians  could  not  be  taken  against  Mussulman  wit- 
nesses, and  Kara  Ali,  the  Turk,  was  provided  with  two 
false  witnesses,  one  being  Shakir  Bey,  his  own  son-in- 
law,  and  the  other  Otuz-Bir  Oglou-Achmet-Bey.  The 
pair  were  false  witnesses  of  notoriety,  and  generally 
reputed  to  be  the  two  greatest  scoundrels  of  the  town. 
There  were  scores  upon  scores  of  people  who  had  seen 
them  at  the  coffee-house  in  Billijik  at  the  hour  and 
'  time  they  pretended  to  have  been  at  Ascik-keui,  four 
miles  off.  But  of  those  who  had  thus  seen  them  the 
Mussulmans  would  not  appear,  and  the  Christians  could 
not  get  their  evidence  received  in  court.  Kara  Ali 
swore  to  the  truth  of  his  statement;  his  two  false 
"v^itncsses  swore  that  they  had  heard  the  Greek 
blaspheme  their  holy  religion,  and  by  sentence  of  the 
Kadi  poor  Hadji  Dhimitri  received,  then  and  there, 
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300  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  His  toes  were  broken  by 
the  blows,  his  feet  were  beaten  to  a  horrible  jelly,  he 
screamed  and  fainted  under  the  torture.  There  were 
some  among  our  narrators  who  had  seen  this  forbidden 
torture  inflicted,  and  others  who  had  heard  the  poor 
man's  shrieks.  The  victim  was  carried  home  on  the 
back  of  an  ass ;  he  had  been  laid  prostrate  for  more 
than  six  weeks ;  it  was  only  the  day  before  our  arrival 
that  he  had  been  able  to  attend  the  Billijik  market,  and 
then  he  was  lame  and  sick — a  hobbling;  crippled,  broken 
man.  ^^  The  law,"  said  one  of  our  party,  '^  is  equal 
in  the  two  cases.  If  Hadji  Dhimitri  were  guilty,  he 
was  only  guilty  of  that  which  we  have  all  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Abdullah  EfFendi  this  morning  in  the 
khan  ;  yet  the  Hadji  is  cruelly  bastinadoed  and  lamed 
for  life,  and  this  same  Kadi  does  not  even  reprimand 
the  EfFendi.  What  then  is  the  use  of  this  Tanzimaut  ?** 
"  The  use  of  it,"  said  Tchelebee  John,  "  is  just  this : 
it  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  who  recommended  its  promulgation, 
and  it  humbugs  half  the  nations  of  Christendom,  where 
people  believe  in  newspaper  reports."  Before  taking 
their  leaves  the  Catholic  Bishop  begged  me  also  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  British  Embassy, 
which,  under  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  had  always  been 
the  best  friend  of  the  Christian  llayalis  and  the  steadiest 
champion  for  religious  toleration.  I  complied  with 
this  wish  on  my  return  to  Constantinople;  but  Sir 
Stratford  had  not  arrived,  and  as  far  as  any  effects  were 
produced,  I  might  as  well  have  told  the  story  to  the 
babbling  waters  of  the  Kara  Dere. 

In  the  aflemoon  the  Bey  carried   us  on   another 
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antiquariaii  ramble.  We  plunged  into  the  Tabakbkna 
Deressi,  or  "  Tanners'  Valley,"  a  grim  chasm,  with  a 
winding  but  steep  break -neck  path  leading  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  town  of  Billijik  slips  down  into  the  chasm 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  there  are  houses  and  huts  with  great  projecting 
rocks  hanging  over  them  and  threatening  their  de- 
struction. Some  of  these  rocks  are  fastened  by  iron 
bars  and  chains  to  the  great  father-mountain  behind, 
but  the  fastenings  did  not  appear  to  be  very  secure. 
For  this  engineering  the  place  is  famed  among  the 
country  people.  At  Yeni  Ghieul  the  Agha  of  Yeni 
Shehr  had  told  us  that  we  should  see  at  Billijik  rocks 
suspended  by  chains,  and  houses,  and  people  living  in 
them,  underneath.  The  chasm  forks  off  from  the  prin- 
cipal ravine,  in  and  over  which  the  main  body  of  the 
town  is  built  A  good  stream  runs  through  it,  and  at 
its  head  there  is  a  curious  and  picturesque  mill.  Near 
the  stream  were  some  tanpits,  but  we  saw  no  tanners 
at  work. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  deep  glen  there  rises  a 
detached,  lofty,  massy,  almost  perpendicular  rock, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  one  of  the  darling 
objects  of  our  antiquarian  Bey.  From  the  level  of 
the  stream  there  is  an  ascending  subterranean  passage 
cut  right  through  the  rock,  and  terminating  at  the  plat- 
form within  the  castle  walls.  The  Turkish  boys  amuse 
themselves  by  crawling  and  climbing  up  this  passage  in 
the  dark,  entering  the  side  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  coming  out  through  the  hole  at  top 
like  chimney-sweepers  out  of  a  chimney.  But  the 
passage  had  once  been  furnished  with  steps  and  had 
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been  altogether  in  better  case.  The  garrison  of  the 
old  castle  must  have  used  it  for  bringing  up  water  from 
the  stream,  there  being  none  on  the  rock ;  and  it  might 
have  been  very  useful  as  a  sally-port  in  times  of  sic^e. 
We  preferred  taking  a  very  rough  path  above  ground, 
and  with  no  small  toil  we  clambered  up  to  the  ruins. 
The  walls  and  towers  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  but  our  companion 
quoted  popular  legends  to  show  that  it  had  long  been 
occupied  by  one  of  the  terrible  Der^Beys.  We  had 
descended  on  foot,  but  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern 
we  were  carried  back  to  the  town  by  Rait  Bey*s  horses ; 
up  steeps,  and  over  stony,  broken  paths,  where  no  un- 
practised English  horse  could  have  kept  his  feet  The 
Bey  had  four  horses  that  were  tolerably  well  bred,  clean 
and  long  in  the  fetlock  joint,  and  springy ;  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  common  error  of  the  country  in  over- 
feeding and  pampering. 

By  previous  invitation  we  were  to  dine  with  the  Bey. 
With  one  Greek  and  one  Turkish  servant  he  occupied 
three  rooms  of  a  house  near  the  khan.  The  sitting- 
room  was  hung  with  arms,  some  of  which  were  modem 
and  good,  and  some  ancient  and  curious.  He  had  a 
few  Greek  coins  and  seemed  to  prize  them  highly. 
The  most  serious,  and,  generally,  the  longest,  part  of  a 
Turkish  banquet  is  occupied  by  that  ingenious  process 
called  ^^  whetting  the  appetite."  Baki  was  served 
round  and  round,  with  burnt  almonds,  peas  of  the 
country  parched,  slices  of  apples,  biscuits,  and  other 
condiments.  This  injurious  practice  blunts  what  it  is 
intended  to  sharpen,  and  must  be  injurious  to  health : 
I  hardly  ever  saw  a  Turkish  gentleman  sit  down  to 
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dinner  with  an  appetite,  or  take  meat  or  solid  food  with 
a  relish.  The  appetite  is  dribbled  away  in  nick-uacks 
and  nonsense ;  and  the  head  is  too  often  muddled  with 
the  raki  before  the  pilaff  is  served  up.  Being  resolutely 
hospitable,  the  Bey  kept  us  a  long  time  at  the  pre- 
liminaries, enforcing  by  his  own  example  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  raki  bottle.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  were  ushered  into  another  room,  where  he  had  rigged 
out  a  Christian-like  table,  with  clean  tablecloth,  nap- 
kins, plates,  spoons,  and  knives  and  forks.  He  had 
also  provided  chairs  for  our  accommodation,  and  we 
all  sat  down  to  dinner  in  European  fashion  and  with 
considerable  state  and  dignity,  the  party  consisting  of 
the  Bey,  M.  Garabet  and  his  brother,  and  our  three 
selves.  The  rice  pilaff  was  exceUent,  so  were  the 
doknas ;  the  stewed  mutton  was  good,  and  the  whole 
repast  abundant  and  first-rate  for  this  country.  They 
make  a  good  light  Burgundy-tasted  wine  at  Billijik, 
and  our  host  had  not  only  provided  an  abundance  of  the 
best  sort,  but  was  determined  to  show  us  how  to  drink 
it  After  dinner  we  returned  to  the  salon  where  we 
were  regaled  with  tchibouques,  narguiles,  coffee,  more 
raki,  and  country  music  The  musicians  were  two 
Armenians  of  the  town,  one  of  them  being  considered 
as  possessed  of  a  wonderful  natural  genius  for  fiddUng 
9J\A  fuddling^  and  having  the  most  hatchet-face  I  ever 
saw  on  man's  shoulders.  John  thought  that,  under 
happier  auspices,  he  might  have  made  a  Faganini :  he 
certainly  did  some  extraordinary  tricks  on  one  string. 
M.  Garabet's  brother  had  travelled  a  little  in  France, 
and  had  found  himself  in  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1830 :  he  was  a  quiet,  iimocent,  thoroughly 
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good-natured  man ;  bat  he  was  all  pour  la  liberty  as 
they  understand  it  in  Franee,  and  believed  that  peoples 
must  always  be  in  the  right  and  eould  never  make  wrong 
revolutions.  We  little  thought  that  night  up  at  Billijik 
to  have  another  firing  of  the  train  at  Paris  so  soon. 
Our  travelled  friend  sang  us  the  '*  Feuple  Fran^ais, 
Peuple  de  Braves,*  which  is^  I  believe,  considered  and 
called  the  *'  Marseillaise  **  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days. 
Our  Tchelebee  met  this  in  front,  or  rather  hit  it  in  the 
rear  with  the  *'  British  Grenadier,"  of  which  nobody 
understood  a  word  except  ourselves ;  and  then  our  Bey 
sang  a  Turkish  ballad,  of  Chevy  Chase  dimensions,  and 
in  such  superfine  Turkish  that  nobody  present  could 
understand  a  whole  line  of  it  It  seemed,  however,  to 
denote  tlie  singer's  prevailing  taste,  for  the  words 
"Hissar*'  and  "Dere-Bey**  came  in  rather  frequently. 

Rait,  like  other  Osmanlees,  regretted  that  he  knew 
no  European  language,  and  that  the  books  in  his  own 
tongue  were  so  few  and  scanty.  His  wish  and  main 
object  were  to  save  money  enough  to  enable  him  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  reside  for  some  time  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  where  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
languages  and  books.  He  said  that  the  ennui  of  life 
in  a  country  town  of  Asia  Minor,  without  books,  without 
the  companionship  of  educated  men  who  could  think 
and  feel  with  him,  was  at  times  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  He  gave  me  a  curious  pipe  and  a  still  more 
curious  dagger,  and  seemed  really  grieved  to  part 
with  us. 

Billijik  contains  about  1340  houses,  of  which  about 
1000  are  Turkish,  300  Armenian,  and  40  Catholic- 
Armenian.    The  Armenian  families  were  so  large,  and 
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those  of  the  Turks  so  small,  that  the  Christians  appeared 
to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Mussulmans.  The  most 
enterprising,  prosperous,  and  civilized  portion  of  the 
community  was  certainly  the  Catholic  There  were  no 
Greeks  in  the  town,  but  Greeks  abounded  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  were  said  to  bring  the  best 
cocoons  to  the  Billijik  silk-market.  Several  of  the 
villages  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Kara-dere,  and 
among  the  mountains  to  the  west,  are  wholly  Greek. 
Many  of  the  houses  of  the  town  were  four  stories  high, 
but  they  were  built  of  wood,  and  in  a  tottering,  half- 
ruined  condition.  The  Turks  could  not  repair  their 
abodes  through  poverty,  and  the  Rayahs  were  afraid  of 
repairing  theirs  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as  rich. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Catholics  had  put  their  houses  in 
decent  order ;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  these  enjoyed 
French  protection.  In  several  of  the  narrow  streets  the 
houses,  which  usually  project  over  the  first-floor,  lopped 
over  so  much  that  It  was  almost  a  trial  of  the  nerves  to 
walk  under  them. 

Our  host  had  a  small  farm  at  a  short  distance,  where 
he  was  cultivating  the  broad-leaved  mulberry-tree  and 
the  English  potato  firom  stock  procured  at  Hadji  Haivat, 
and  was  growing  a  few  excellent  vegetables.  His 
potatoes  were  superb.  The  Turks  did  not  like  them  at 
first,  but  they  were  now  growing  ravenously  fond  of 
them.  He  and  Sandalji-Oglou  (who  had  married  one 
of  his  sisters)  were  trying  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
madder-roots,  and  of  the  yellow  berry.  The  latter 
they  had  grown  with  great  success,  and  were  hoping  to 
make  it  an  article  of  exportation.  The  small  madder- 
root  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  parti- 
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cnhrly  in  low  djunp  pbeeL  AD  the  Annenims  com- 
pUined  1^  the  dreadlbl  state  i^theioad^  whidi  reodoed 
the  tnmsport  of  goods  90  slow  and  expensive,  and  tliey 
confirmed  the  repwts  we  had  heard  elsewhere — that  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  in  a  worse  state  than  fimneriy, 
becaose,  before  the  reformed  system  of  lerying  taxes, 
the  townships  raised  money  on  their  own  people  and 
repaired  the  bridges,  and  now  and  then  smoothened  the 
roads  which  lay  within  their  several  districts ;  but  now 
the  government  took  the  money  and  never  repaired  a 
road  or  a  bridge.  They  cited  examples  of  streams  that 
were  bridged  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  that  were  now 
impassable  for  weeks  together  in  the  wet  season,  and 
never  to  be  passed  except  by  wading  through  the  water. 
Both  host  and  hostess  strongly  pressed  us  to  stay 
a  few  days  longer;  but,  by  daybreak  on  Friday  the 
22nd  of  October,  we  got  out  our  horses  to  pursue  our 
journey  to  Nicaea.  On  reaching  the  khan,  hitherto  so 
(lull,  we  found  it  all  in  a  bustle.  The  Constantinople 
jK>8t  had  arrived  in  the  night,  and  brought  news  of  some 
rise,  or  some  prospect  of  a  rise,  in  the  price  of  silk  for 
the  English  market  The  Armenians  were  filling  their 
purses  and  money-bags,  and  mounting  their  horses  to 
go  buy.  They  had  all  been  singing  "  Up  in  the 
morning  early  " — they  had  been  up  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  the  courier.  And  now  they  were  off,  some 
for  Keuplu,  some  for  Sueut,  some  for  Yeni-Ghieul,  some 
for  Yeni-shehr — every  man  of  them  to  some  place 
where  silk  was  made  or  stored.  As  we  were  told,  some 
two  millions  of  Turkish  piastres  were  going  with  them 
over  mountains  and  moors,  and  through  wild  forests 
and  rocky  defiles.     I  believe   that  the  news  the  Con- 
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stantinople  courier  had  brought  was  false  news,  for  at 
the  moment  England  was  going  through  one  of  her 
periodical  money  crises ;  but  at  the  moment  it  flattered 
my  national  vanity  to  think  that  an  electric  touch, 
parting  from  London,  the  mighty  heart  of  commerce, 
should  be  thus  felt  in  a  few  days  at  a  place  like  Billijik. 
M.  Garabet  would  see  to  the  storing  of  our  saddle- 
bags ;  and  it  was  7  a.m.  before  we  took  leave  of  him. 
At  8.15  we  rode  through  a  small  tumble-down  village 
called  Fellideuze.  At  10  we  had  a  small  village  on 
either  side  of  us,  but  at  some  distance  from  our  road  or 
track.  Behind  the  village  on  our  left  there  were  said 
to  be  some  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  Our  path 
sloped  up  and  down  a  desolate  uncultivated  country, 
very  heathy  and  odorous.  Except  a  few  camel-drivers 
we  saw  no  other  human  being  on  the  road ;  and  all  in 
vain  did  we  look  across  a  beautiful  and  naturally  lux- 
uriant country,  for  any  sign  of  cultivation,  until,  at 
2.30  P.M.  we  came  down  from  some  heights  upon  a 
sparkling  mill-stream  and  a  small  overshot  Turkish 
mill,  where  we  saw  two  Osmanlees  wearing  white 
turbans,  and  were  overtaken  by  a  strange-visaged  Turk, 
mounted  on  a  very  ugly  but  rather  clever  pony,  and 
leading,  by  a  knotted  piece  of  rope,  a  very  pretty  and 
gentle  Angora  greyhound.  Having  forded  the  mill- 
stream,  we  presently  came  to  a  considerable  river, 
running  rather  rapidly  N.  by  E.,  and  called  Ghieuk 
Sou,  or  "  Heaven  Water.**  This  river  was  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  side  ones  being  narrow 
and  low,  and  the  central  one  broad  and  high  :  it  was  an 
old  Turkish  bridge  of  the  true  old  Turkish  pattern ;  the 
paving  was  loosened  and  rough,  the  parapet  low,  and  in 
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part  knocked  away :  we  ascended  to  the  point  above  the 
keystone  of  the  central  arch  as  if  we  were  going  to 
heaven,  and  then  descended  as  if  we  were  going  some- 
where else.  At  a  gunshot  beyond  this  bridge,  near  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Heaven  Water,  were  a  guard  and 
coffee-house,  a  farm-house  in  ruins,  and  two  or  three 
hovels.  We  dismounted  at  the  caf%  to  make  a  dinner 
out  of  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags.  The  Turk  on 
the  pony  stayed  with  us,  telling  us  that  he  was  going  to 
Nicsa  and  would  be  our  guide  across  the  mountains. 
We  tried  his  patience  in  waiting,  for  after  our  refection 
at  the  ctSk  I  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Ghieuk  Sou,' 
in  the  shade  of  some  tall  trees,  and  sketched  the  old 
bridge  and  made  some  inquiries  of  the  people.  The 
hamlet  is  called  Keupri-Hissar,  or  ^^  Bridge  Castle.** 
The  bridge  is  there  clearly  enough,  but  of  the  castle 
we  could  see  no  sign.  John  thought  that  the  river  must 
be  the  Sangarius ;  I  believe  it  is  the  Gallus,  one  of  the 
feeders  of  that  important  stream.  At  this  spot  it  is 
a  rapid  romantic  river,  with  a  few  of  those  beautiful 
Oriental  weeping-willows  on  its  right  bank.  The 
verdure  all  round  was  of  spring;  there  were  magnificent 
pastures  without  flocks  or  herds  upon  them,  and  a  few 
tilled  fields  not  larger  than  garden-plots.  The  cafejee 
was  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever. 

At  3.30  P.M.  we  remounted,  to  tlie  great  satisfaction 
of  our  Turk  on  the  pony.  He  was  unarmed,  and  evi- 
dently wanted  the  protection  of  our  guns  and  pistols ; 
but  the  rogue  was  too  proud  to  say  so,  and  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that  he  had  waited  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  our  company,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  showing 
us  the  shortest  and  best  way  across  the   mountains^ 
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Very  soon  after  leaving  Keupri-Hissar  we  began  ascend- 
ing steep,  bare  rocks,  and  then  the  wooded  sides  of 
lofty  mountains,  which  seemed  thrown  about  haphazard 
without  chains,  or  links,  or  system.  An  immense 
number  of  Cornel-trees,  bearing  the  then  ripe  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  berries,  were  about  midway  on  these 
heights,  tempting  Ilalil  and  the  other  Mussulman  to 
pluck  and  eat  very  frequently.  Passing  these  and  still 
ascending,  we  came,  at  4.45  p.m.,  to  a  deep,  rugged, 
winding  path  which  ran  into  a  dark  pine-forest.  Here 
Halil  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  pistols,  and  our  Tche- 
lebee  dropped  a  few  swan-shot  into  his  double  barrels, 
for  the  place  had — and  had  recently  well  merited — a 
bad  name.*  Emerging  from  it,  on  the  top  of  a  green 
hillock  to  our  right,  and  just  over  our  heads,  with  their 
bodies  relieving  against  the  blue  sky,  we  saw  two  tall, 
grim-looking  fellows  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  they 
were  honest  Yerooks  armed  only  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  and  presently  we  heard  their  watch-dogs  and 
saw  some  of  their  cattle.  Through  an  opening  of  the 
trees  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  of  Nicsa 
and  of  some  of  the  bold  mountains  which  frame  it  A 
few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  had  a  more  ample 
view — a  glorious,  sunset  view  I  The  smooth  lake  was 
like  lustrous  pearl ;  the  mountains  were  in  part  steeped 
in  a  golden  vapour,  and  in  part  were  dyed  in  a  deeper 
blue  than  ever  indigo  produced — in  a  colour  full  of 
body  without  opacity,  but  light,  transparent,  setherial. 
These  mountains  were  loftiest  on  our  left,  or  at  the 
western  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  of  their  highest 

*  An  Ionian  Qreek  (a  British  protected  subject)  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 
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peaks  had  the  volcanic  shape  and  character.  There 
was  not  a  boat  or  a  skiff  to  be  seen  on  the  vast  and 
tranquil  bosom  of  the  waters ;  no  villages  were  visible  on 
the  banks  or  above  them ;  but  midway  up  the  mountains 
two  or  three  wreaths  of  white  smoke  rose  above  the 
trees,  speaking  of  human  habitation  and  the  evening 
repast  Crossing  one  more  rugged  ridge,  covered  with 
ilex,  juniper,  dwarf  cypress.  Daphne  laurel,  Azalia 
pontica,  laurestina,  myrtle,  and  other  strongly  but 
sweetly  scented  shrubs,  we  saw  several  tracks  diverging 
in  front  of  us.  We  looked  for  our  Turkish  friend ;  but 
he  was  gone.  We  had  got  through  the  dangerous  pass, 
and  after  seeing  the  Yerooks,  in  the  vicinity  of  whose 
camps  robberies  are  not  known,  he  had  no  doubt  dis- 
carded his  last  apprehension ;  and,  while  we  had  been 
halting  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect,  he  had  gone 
off  on  his  clever  pony,  even  without  bidding  Halil  fare- 
well; and  we  never  saw  him,  or  his  pony,  or  his  Angora 
greyhound  again.  Choosing  for  ourselves,  we  took  one 
of  the  tracks,  and  soon  plunged,  as  it  were  headlong, 
into  a  deep,  narrow,  winding,  truly  fearful  chasm — I 
think  the  worst  I  ever  threaded.  We  were  shut  in 
between  rocks  and  masses  of  tufo ;  the  only  road-maker 
had  been  the  wintry  torrent  When  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down,  an  opening  of  rocks  and  trees  allowed  us  to 
see,  still  far  beneath  us,  in  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  the  Lower  Empire  towers  and 
battlements  and  the  Turkish  domes  and  minarets  of 
Nicaea  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Though  deep  beneath  us,  they  looked  as  if  we  might 
have  thrown  our  hats  down  upon  them.  Before  we  got 
free  of  our  mountains  and  gullies  the  sun  had  set  and 
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the  very  brief  twilight  was  gone ;  but  happily  the  moon, 
nearly  at  her  full,  rose  over  a  broad  black  hill,  and 
lighted  us  across  the  plain,  which  we  did  not  reach  until 
6.1«0  P.M.  That  plain — far  broader  than  we  had  antici- 
pated— was  flat,  deserted,  silent,  and  sad.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  forlorn  town,  the  immense  walls  and 
towers  of  which  lay  before  us  in  the  broad  moonlight ; 
as  we  advanced,  we  heard  the  shrill  cry  and  yell  of  a 
pack  of  jackals  prowling  by  the  border  of  the  lake,  and 
as  we  drew  still  nearer  to  those  ,  ghostly  walls  and 
towers,  we  heard  plenty  of  owls  hooting  and  screeching, 
and  some  of  the  ill-omened  race  flitted  riglit  across  our 
path,  making  their  very  worst  music.  These  cucu-- 
vajas  are  far  more  dolorous  than  our  English  screech- 
owls.  They  were  here  innumerable;  they  made  the 
night  hideous.  They  did  not  seem  to  reprove  us  for 
molesting  their  ^^  ancient  solitary  reign,"  but  to  scoff 
at  us  for  coming  without  cause  to  that  abode  of 
misery,  disease,  and  death.  They  continued  their 
screams,  the  big  owls  their  hooting,  and  the  jackals 
their  yelling;  and  with  these  sounds  ringing  in  our 
ears  we,  at  7  p.m.,  entered  the  open,  unguarded,  south- 
western gate  of  the  ancient  and  once  renowned  city  of 
Nicaea. 

No  human  being  was  visible ;  an  old  owl,  speaking 
from  an  ivied  tower,  did  not  say  "Welcome,**  but  "Fools, 
what  want  you  here?"  We  passed  under  a  second 
stone  gateway,  and  by  the  ruins  of  a  third — the  three 
being  close  together,  the  one  within  the  other.  But 
where  we  looked  for  houses  and  streets,  we  found  only 
trees,  and  fields,  and  common,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
low  fragmente  of  ancient  walls.    To  my  eyes  nothing; 
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abiolutely  nodiing,  of  die  inhabited  part  of  the  town 
was  visible  from  diat  low  vapooiy  flat ;  and  the  better 
eyes  of  my  companions  coald  see  nothing  bat  two  or 
three  white  minarets,  which  appeared  to  be  retreating 
before  us.    It  had  been  my  fortune  to  lire  much  among 
the  sad   remains  of  ancient  greatness,   and  to  be  fit- 
miliar  with  scenes  of  desolation ;   but  I  never  saw  a 
desolatenesB  like  this,  or  felt  it  so  much.     It  fell  upon 
the  heart  like  cold  lead.    We  rode  by  two  deserted  and 
ruinous  hamams  and  some  tall  Turkish  gravestones,  and 
at  last,  at  about  7^0,  we  found  ourselves  in  something 
like  a  street,  with  a  mosque  and  an  inclosed  cemetery 
(with  tall  trees  growing  at  the  corners),  on  one  hand, 
and  three  or  four  houses  or  hovels  on  the  other.     But 
we  did  not  know  our  way  to  the  tcharshy,  to  the  khan, 
or  coffee-house ;  and  there  was  nobody  abroad  to  tell 
us.     The  very  dogs  appeared  to  have  fled  the  place — 
those  Lemures  of  the  Turks  were  voiceless.     Going  on 
or  round  about,  at  hazard,  we  came  to  another  ruined 
bath,  of  which  a  family  of  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  had 
taken  possession.     At  the  arched  doorway  there  was  a 
swart  little  boy  sitting  in  the  moonshine  and  nursing  an 
infant.     Our  voices  brought  out  a  tall,  very  dark,  grim 
woman — grim  and  black  enough  to  put  out  our  only 
light,    the   light   of    the   moon.      Though    themselves 
enough  to  scare  a  regiment  of  horse  in  that  dim,  ghostly 
place,  the  Tchinganei  were  evidently  much  afraid  of  us. 
The  infant  screamed ;  the  boy  would  not  go  with  us  to 
show  us  our  way :  he  and  his  dam  were  not  to  be  moved 
or  tempted  even  by  the  magical  word  "  backshish."   We 
groped  our  road  by  ourselves,  and  entered  some  deep 
slush  at  the  end  of  a  silent  street,  the  scent  of  which 
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told  our  Tchelebee  that  we  were  getting  near  the 
market-place ;  now  too  some  of  the  Lemures  began  to 
howl ;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  got  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  tcharshy,  where  two  or  three  miserable 
shops  and  the  principal  Turkish  coffee-house  were  yet 
open.  The  cafe  had  a  khan  attached  to  it ;  and  here, 
in  a  filtliy  puddle,  we  dismounted.  Before  the  khanjee 
led  us  to  our  apartment]  we  peeped  into  the  coffee- 
house. Raised  platforms  of  wood  ran  along  two  sides 
of  the  room,  and  on  these  two  or  three  travellers  were 
sleeping;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
crackling  and  smoking  pine-fire,  burning  on  an  elevated 
hearth,  so  raised)  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
cafejee ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  room  there  was  a  pan 
of  burning  charcoal,  round  which  were  seated  about  a 
dozen  turbaned  Turks,  the  notabilities  of  the  place, 
some  smoking  vigorously  to  dispel  the  baleful  damp  of 
night,  and  others  not  having  strength  enough  lefl  to 
smoke»  and  all  being  sallow,  thin,  haggard,  and  silent 
Such  was  the  Nic^ean  Council  we  saw  assembled  in  the 
coffee-house,  which  was  lighted  by  the  flames  on  the 
hearth  and  by  two  cresset-lamps. 

The  poor  khanjee  was  as  yellow  as  gold  and  as  thin 
as  a  ghost ;  he  was  in  the  hot  fit  of  malaria  fever,  and 
could  scarcely  crawl  or  hold  up  his  head ;  his  servant 
or  slave  was  as  yellow  as  himself,  but  instead  of  burning 
he  was  freezing,  having  the  cold  fit  on  him.  Hot  or 
cold,  burning  fever,  or  freezing,  shaking  ague — these 
were  the  principal  varieties  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  people  in  this  horrible  swamp.  Our  Tchelebee 
bought  and  lighted  some  Turkish  tallow  candles,  the 
khanjee  procured  us  a  pilaff  and  some  yaourt ;  but  the 
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candles  had  not  been  lighted  fi^e  minates,  ere  bogs 
came  out  by  detaehments  and  regiments  from  the  cre- 
vices of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  rotten  wood 
floor.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  everywhere,  in 
front,  on  the  two  flanks,  in  the  rear,  above  us,  and 
below  us  I  They  began  crawling  up  the  low  stool  on 
which  our  pilaff  was  smoking.  We  rushed  out  of  the 
place.  The  khanjee  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  no 
better  room.  The  cafcjee  took  us  in  and  gave  up  to  us  his 
own  chamber — a  mere  closet  some  twelve  feet  long  by 
six  broad — in  which  he  positively  assured  us  we  should 
find  very  few  bugs  and  no  fleas  to  speak  of.  We  finished 
our  meal,  put  our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  under  our 
heads,  and  stretched  ourselves  on  a  matting  which 
covered  the  hard  boards.  Being  fatigued,  we  slept; 
but  a  long  sleep  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  den ; 
the  air  was  oppressively  close,  the  stench  insupportable ; 
tlie  fleas  came  upon  us  like  nimble  tirailleurs — and  then 
the  slow,  measured  march  of  the  heavy  infantry,  the 
bugs. 

Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  make  another  bolt. 
We  went  out  into  the  cafe,  and  there  waited  till  the 
cafejce  lighted  his  fire  and  boiled  his  great  copper  pot, 
and  the  very  early-rising  Turks  began  to  drop  in.  It 
was  like  a  congregating  of  ghosts  who  had  all  died  last 
night  of  the  jaundice.  In  the  first  grey  light  of  the 
morning  they  looked  more  awful  than  they  had  done 
over  night  when  sitting  in  council  round  the  charcoal 
tri|KMl.  These  poor  people  still  take  every  man  with  a 
hat  on  for  an  hekim ;  and  we  had  contributed  to  this 
belief  by  giving  some  pills  and  quinine  to  the  khanjee 
and  his  man.     They  beggeil  we  would  give  them  some- 
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thing  to  "  cut  **  their  fever,  and  we  made  a  new  distri- 
bution from  our  very  stinted  medicine-chest  The 
cafejee,  who  had  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  escape,  and 
who  was  active,  very  good-natured,  and  obliging,  told 
us  that  the  heat  of  summer  had  been  greater  and  longer 
than  usual,  that  the  fever  had  been  terrible  this  year, 
and  that  a  good  many  men,  women,  and  children  had 
died  "  swollen  " — that  is  to  say,  of  dropsy,  in  which 
repeated  attacks  of  the  malaria  disease  are  apt  to  ter- 
minate. 

We  were  out  among  the  ruins  some  time  before  the 
sun  showed  himself  over  the  eastward  mountains.  A 
thick  white  fog  lay  upon  the  level  ground  and  all  the 
plain,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  the 
ground  was  wet  and  cold,  and  in  some  parts  splashy 
from  the  overflowing  of  little  streams  which  were  run- 
ning to  waste  and  mischief;  in  the  uncultivated  parts 
— and  three-fourths  of  tlie  area  inclosed  by  the  city 
walls  were  in  this  predicament — the  vegetation  was  un- 
commonly rank  and  strong;  in  spaces  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  wild  fennel  was  growing  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  and  was  so  thick  and  strong  in  the 
stalk  that  we  could  scarcely  force  our  way  through  it 
Hares  abounded :  at  every  twenty  yards  we  started  one 
or  two.  The  large  red  squirrels  of  the  country  were 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  apparently  very  busy ;  but 
instead  of  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
being  nestled  among  the  branches,  they  were  perched 
upon  the  tops  of  grey  old  towers,  or  scudding  along  the 
battlements  or  the  rough  edges  of  ruined  walls. 

We  were  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  green 
mound,  rising  from  the  dead  level  within  the  city  walls, 
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like  an  islet  from  the  sea,  and  being  at  the  distance  of 
a  good  rifle-shot  from  the  outer  waDs  oo  that  side,  and 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  By  leaping  OYtr  a  deep  ditch, 
and  by  flgfating  our  way  through  a  most  sloTaily  planta- 
tion of  mnlberries^  the  dwarf  trees  of  which  had  not 
shed  a  lea^  we  reached  die  moond.  It  was  partly 
natural,  and  partly  artificial :  compact  masses  of  rock 
obtruded  from  the  alluvial  flat ;  soil  had  formed  over 
these  rocks,  and  more  earth  had  been  piled  upon  diis, 
until  a  flattened  cone  was  made,  of  no  great  dimensions^ 
but  some  feet  higher  than  the  artificial  mound  at  Aizani ; 
and  here,  as  there,  there  was  a  substructure  of  magnifi- 
cent stone  arches,  that  had  once  supported  some  beau- 
tiful Greek  temple,  which,  being  thus  raised,  would  show 
itself  over  the  line  of  battlements  to  those  who  came  up 
the  lake,  and  would  be  visible  from  every  part  of  the  level 
city.  The  arches  were  much  more  choked  up  than 
those  under  the  Temple  at  Aizani,  but  they  were  of 
the  same  material,  the  same  Hellenic  workmanship,  and 
no  doubt  of  the  same  pcri(Kl,  and  like  them  they  seemcil 
built  for  eternity.  Of  the  Temple  nothing  was  left 
except  some  minute  fragments  on  the  sides  of  the  mound 
and  in  the  mulberry  gardens  below;  but  there  was 
chiselling  on  some  of  these  tiny  fragments  which  an- 
nounced the  classical  period. 

Except  the  gates  by  which  we  had  entered  last  night 
and  the  subterranean  arches  of  this  mound,  the  ruins 
of  Niciea  consisted  solely  of  walls  and  towers,  and 
Hcnttored  fragments,  unintelligible,  mean,  and  of  no 
account.  The  walls  were  long  and  massy  and  crene- 
lated ;  the  towers  frequent  and  lofty  (though  far  from 
being  so  close  together  as  those  at  Kutayah),  some  of 
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them  were  round,  some  square,  and  some  barrel-shaped, 
projecting  in  the  middle.  Though  rent  by  war  and  by 
tempest  they  were  more  entire  than  I  had  expected. 
Here  were  towers  grey  and  bare ;  there,  towers  covered  ' 
all  over  wiUi  ivy  or  with  wild  vines.  The  long  face  of 
these  fortifications  towards  the  lake  was  still  bold  and 
menacing,  and  to  the  highest  degree  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque. All  the  walls  were  of  prodigious  thickness, 
not  made  up  of  rubble-work,  but  solidly  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  the  brickwork  being  admirable.  In  other 
parts,  where  additions  or  repairs  had  been  made,  the 
work  was  not  so  good,  and  of  rubble  there  was  plenty. 
There  were  three  lines  of  walls — wall  within  wall»  and 
two  broad  fosses  between.  The  face  towards  the  lake 
was,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  broad 
waters,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  their  present  level. 
This  head  of  the  lake  was'  shingly,  the  stones  and 
pebbles  being  rounded  as  if  by  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 
and,  here  and  there,  there  was  a  low-lying  ridge  of 
tufo-looking  rock. 

Along  this  line,  under  the  old  walls  and  lonely 
towers,  and  between  them  and  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
we  saw  the  track  and  trail  of  innumerable  otters.  Our 
guide  and  only  companion — a  Greek  who  was  getting 
into  years,  and  who  had  already  gotten  into  a  deplorably 
low  state  of  spirits — told  us  that  these  animals  swarmed 
here,  and  that  it  was  considered  excellent  sport  to  hunt 
and  shoot  them  by  moonlight  Gentleman  John  and  Halil 
were  highly  excited,  for  otters'  skins  always  fetch  a  good 
l)rice  in  die  Brusa  market ;  they  and  Ibrahim  and  tlieir 
sporting  friends  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  otters  of 
the  Lake  of  Dudakli,  and  John  had  had  no  sport  of 
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the  kind  for  some  years.  There  was  something  more 
attractive  to  us  than  the  skins  of  the  poor  beasts — the 
broad  lake,  the  stately,  lonely  niins,  and  the  bright 
moonlight  We  arranged  with  the  Greek  for  a  shoot- 
ing party  towards  midnight,  and  he  engaged  to  be  with 
US  with  his  son  and  one  or  two  Turks. 

As  we  quitted  the  brink  of  the  Lake  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  a  sudden 
and  overpowering  heat ;  the  mists  dissipated  themselves 
like  steam,  rendering  the  air  quite  clammy. 

In  the  walls  and  towers  there  was  a  curious  inter- 
mixture of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lower  Empire 
materials  and  workmanship ;  beautifully  quarried  and 
squared  blocks  of  stone  of  great  size,  matchless  Roman 
bricks,  rubble,  badly  shaped  and  baked  bricks,  shafts, 
or  portions  of  fluted  classical  columns,  worked  in  longi- 
tudinally, blocks  of  white  marble  with  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions  turned  upside  down  or  set  sideways,  massy 
bases  of  columns,  and  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals, 
strips  of  beautiful  friezes,  all  mixed  and  jumbled  together, 
to  make  up  a  circuit  of  fortifications  which  never  kept  out 
a  brave  assailant  That  loathsome  people,  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire  (who  in  the  end  had  their  re- 
venge on  the  conquering  Turks,  by  inoculating  them 
with  their  own  worst  vices),  had  evidently  worked  up 
in  these  extensive  fortifications  nearly  all  the  beautiful 
materials  of  the  smaller  but  classical  city.  They  never 
quarried  such  stones  or  cut  such  marbles  as  are  found 
in  some  of  the  towers,  in  the  vaults  on  the  mound,  and 
by  the  south  gate.  Wild  sctimony  was  almost  as  fire- 
quent  as  the  gigantic  wild  fennel.  In  some  places  near 
the  walls  and  towers,  and  within  them,  the  grass  was 
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rich  and  luxuriant  Our  Greek  told  us  that  the  pasture 
within  the  town  loalls  was  excellent  Strange  praise! 
In  one  angle  of  the  walls  we  saw  two  Turks  lazily 
ploughing ;  in  another  void  space  a  boy  was  digging  in 
search  of  wild  madder  roots,  and  as  he  dug  he  was 
constantly  coming  upon  the  basements  of  ancient  edifices. 
Taking  out  my  pocket-compass  to  ascertain  some  bear- 
ings, the  Greek  asked  whether  the  quivering  needle  did 
not  point,  when  it  settled,  to  the  spots  where  the  trea- 
sures lay  hidden.  Our  laughter  did  not  dispel  his 
belief  that  we  were  in  search  of  concealed  gold,  and 
were  in  possession  of  the  magical  art  We  climbed  up 
the  ruins  of  a  sadly  battered  tower,  called  "  The 
Maiden's  Tower,"  and  said  to  have  been  the  one  at 
which  the  Latin  Crusaders  forced  their  way  in,  after 
that  siege  which  cost  the  Greeks  so  dearly.  The  big 
red  squirrels  were  here  so  numerous  that  I  almost 
fancied  they  might  have  disputed  our  passage.  Here 
were  other  fragments  speaking  out  plainly  that  the 
barbarians  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  taken  and  broken 
up  the  beauty  of  antiquity  to  make  their  strength. 
We  had  now  been  more  than  three  hours  among  the 
ruins,  but  were  yet  far  from  having  completed  the 
circuit  "  To  go  all  round  the  walls,**  said  our  Greek, 
*^  takes  a  man  from  morning  till  evening  on  a  summer*8 
day.**  This  was  hyperbolical ;  but  the  range  is  very 
extensive,  with  many  sinuosities,  and  ins  and  outs,  so 
that  to  perambulate  the  whole  on  foot  must  be  a  serious 
matter  when  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  it  was  to-day — 
towards  the  end  of  October. 

We  should  have  continued  our  researches,  but  while 
sitting  at  "  The  Maiden*s  Tower  **  I  was  seized  with  a 
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bad  headache  and  a  pain  that  extended  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck  down  the  spine,  and  made  me  think  of  my 
own  malaria  fevers  of  former  times.  We  had  come 
out  too  early  in  the  morning :  my  feet  were  wet  and 
cold  when  the  sun  began  to  scorch  us,  and  that  morn- 
ing vapour  is  not  to  be  breathed  with  impunity  by  men 
with  fasting  stomachs.  We  gave  up  the  rest  of  our 
girOy  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  coffee-house. 

The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  there  was  not 
particularly  well  suited  to  cheer  one's  spirits  or  to  chase 
away  the  dark-coming  shadows  of  that  demon  who  had 
twice  had  me  in  his  clutches.  Added  to  our  early 
patients  there  were  now  others  waiting  for  our  return, 
and  for  pills  and  sulphate  of  quinine.  Every  mother's 
son  of  them  had,  or  had  recently,  suffered  a  vile  inter- 
mittent. A  sad  lot!  We  gave  away  our  medicines 
until  we  had  no  more  to  give.  They  were  very  thank- 
ful, and  Gentleman  John,  in  an  energetic  and  luminous 
discourse,  worked  upon  their  imaginations  and  won 
their  faith  to  two  facts  very  dissimilar  in  character — 
1,  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  was  specitic ;  2,  that  I, 
though  a  Bey,  was  a  very  great  Hekini.  There  was 
one  poor  fellow,  in  about  the  saddest  case  of  all  of  them, 
and  with  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  dropsy,  who  would 
take  neither  pills  nor  powders.  He  would  none  of  our 
physic!  He  had  consulted  a  wandering  dervish,  who 
had  been  at  Mecca  and  was  saintly-mad ;  that  holy  man 
had  given  him  a  charm  for  five  piastres,  and  if  the 
charm  of  the  dervish  could  not  cut  his  fever,  nothing 
else  could  I  He  was  sure  of  that !  If  the  charm  did 
not  cure  him,  it  would  be  his  kismet  to  die  I  I  chafed 
my  temples  with  some  raki,   took  a  dram  internally. 
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and,  having  had  hardly  any  sleep,  lay  down  for  half  aa 
hour  on  one  of  the  wooden  platforms  of  the  cafinet. 
As  I  rose  with  the  same  pains,  I  thought  it  advisable 
to  continue  my  retreat  and  quit  Nicaea.  It  grieved  me 
to  disappoint  my  party  of  the  moonlight  sport  between 
the  walls  and  the  lake,  and — to  confess  the  truth,  as 
an  honest  man — I  felt,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  that  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  disappoint  oneself.  But  there  was  little 
more  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  or  to  be  learned  from  the 
people,  and  to  be  seized  and  detained  here  by  a  serious 
sickness  would  be  rather  fearful. 

We  ordered  a  good  feed  for  the  poor  horses,  and 
walked  about  the  wretched  modern  town,  which  is 
shrivelled  up  in  a  N.E.  corner,  not  occupying  anything 
like  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  old  city.  It 
contained  about  eighty  Turkish  and  seventy  Greek 
houses  or  hovels,  all  delabrSsj  rotting  and  falling  to 
pieces.*  At  a  very  recent  date  the  place  had  been 
larger,  as  was  shown  by  ruins  of  modern  houses ;  and 
at  one  period,  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  town 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  was  denoted  by 
the  extensive  ruins  of  good  stone  khans,  public  baths, 
and  mosques.  The  Osmanlees  had  let  all  things  go  to 
entire  ruin  except  one  bath  and  two  mosques.  There 
had  also  been  many  marble  fountains  and  subterraneous 
aqueducts ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  fountain  near 
the  coffee-house  (and  that  had  been  sadly  maltreated) 
they  were  all  abandoned,  broken,  or  stopped  up.  In 
several  spots  we  saw  good  traces  of  the  stone-embanked 

*  A  couiury  ago  Pococko  found  300  houses  in  Nicasa,  of  which  not  mora 
than  20  wore  Greek.  In  the  year  1800  Colonel  Leake  found  the  neiglibour- 
hig  plain,  now  so  neglected  and  desolate,  richly  cultiTated  and  cheerful. 
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canals  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  had  carried  off  the 
superfluous  water  which  is  now  left  to  stagnate  round 
the  old  walls  and  even  within  them,  and  to  poison  that 
beautiful,  genial,  balmy  atmosphere. 

The  drainage  of  the  whole  plain,  which  has  a  gentle 
declination  from  the  surrounding  mountains  (which  send 
down  the  waters)  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  would  be  a 
most  easy  and  simple  operation.  Having  other  courses 
in  the  rear  of  these  nearest  mountains,  no  great  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  into  the  plain,  which  is  traversed  only 
by  one  considerable  stream.  The  lake  at  the  lower 
end  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river 
I  have  mentioned  (the  Ascanius)  as  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  Moudania  near  Ghenilik.  Having  this  outlet, 
the  spacious  lake  is  not  liable  to  sudden  increment  or 
destructive  overflowings :  it  carries  off  all  the  drainage 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  river  might  easily 
be  made  to  convey  a  vast  deal  more  water  into  the  sea 
than  now  reaches  it.  By  clearing  the  mouth  of  this 
river  a  little,  a  wealthy  Armenian  named  Hadji 
Hohannes  had  reclaimed  a  considerable  number  of 
acres  of  most  excellent  land  at  that  end  of  the  lake. 
We  were  told  at  Ghemlik  that  a  competent  English- 
man had  examined  this  outlet,  and  had  reported  that, 
by  canalizing  the  short  river,  here  and  there,  a  water 
communication,  most  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  pro- 
duce, might  be  established  between  the  lake,  the  gulf 
of  Moudania,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Constanti- 
nople. But  of  what  use  these  reports  ?  For  ten 
years  the  Porte  has  been  receiving  them,  and  in 
many  cases  employing,  at  groat  cost,  Europeans  of 
different  nations  to  draw  them  up.     But  where  has  there 
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been  a  beginning  made  to  the  operations  recommended 
by  the  reports  ? 

The  length  of  the  lake  is  usually  set  down  at  fifteen 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  at  eight  miles.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  larger.  It  is  a  truly  magnificent  sheet  of 
water.  It  abounds  with  fish,  but  the  people  know  not 
how  to  take  them.  During  our  stay  we  did  not  see  so 
much  as  a  skiff  floating  upon  it ;  yet  there  are  a  good 
many  villages  scattered  along  the  shores  or  on  the  hill 
sides  close  above  the  shore.  We  were  told  that  there 
were  some  boats,  but  I  suspect  they  were  nothing  but 
hollowed  trees,  or  mere  rafts  made  of  a  few  planks,  tied 
and  not  nailed  together.  Though  otherwise  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  eatables,  the  tcharshy  had  not  a 
fish  to  sell.  It  seemed  all  in  vain  to  talk  about  the 
immense  advantages  they  might  derive  by  getting  a  few 
boats  and  nets  and  other  good  implements,  and  fishing 
the  lake :  the  Turks  said  that  they  were  tillers  of  the 
soil  and  not  men  of  the  water;  the  more  intelligent 
Greeks  said  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks  if  they  attempted  to  do  what  they  would  not  do 
themselves ;  that  a  heavy  saliani  would  be  laid  upon 
their  boats  and  nets,  that  the  Agha  would  put  such 
prices  as  he  chose  upon  the  fish  they  caught,  and  that 
they  would  find  in  the  end  they  were  none  the  bet- 
ter for  their  new  industry.  Arguments  such  as  these, 
and  bearing  upon  other  enterprises,  were  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  Greeks  with  whom  we  conversed  in  Asia  Minor 
or  in  the  European  provinces ;  and  the  conviction  was 
deeply  seated  in  their  hearts,  precluding  nearly  all  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  throwing  the  cold  waters  of  despair 
over  every  improvement  projected  or  proposed  to  them. 
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Standing  on  one  of  the  high  roads  or  tracks  from 
Scutari  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Nicsa  is  a 
resting-place  for  a  good  many  Turkish  travellers ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  market  being  comparatively  well 
supplied.  This  morning  several  parties  were  going  and 
coming.  One  party  was  that  of  an  Agh^  who  was 
travelling  with  his  son,  a  green-turbaned  boy  some  ten 
years  old,  a  starch,  sallow-faced,  white-turbaned  MoUah 
or  Kadi,  and  about  a  dozen  servants,  all  mounted  on 
wretched  hacks.  The  Aghk  grunted  a  return  to  our 
salutations ;  his  son  looked  insolently  and  disdainfully 
at  us ;  the  man  of  the  law  and  the  Koran  averted  his 
eyes  as  if  from  some  unclean  and  disgusting  objects, 
and  from  some  of  the  party  I  heard  muttcrings  and 
words  which  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  our 
mothers  and  sisters. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  coins  that  were 
brought  to  us  for  sale  were  barbarous  worthless  things 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  country  appears  to  have 
been  literally  swept  clean  of  its  gems  of  ancient  art 
As  my  headache  was  distressing,  we  did  not  visit  the 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  which  lies  in  a  corner  by  the 
eastern  walls,  and  which  has  on  it  a  short  inscription  in 
small  characters  which  are  said  to  be  wholly  unknown 
to  the  learned,  and  to  have  excited  some  interest  among 
the  philologists  of  Germany.  I  regret  this  omission. 
If  I  had  accurately  copied  it,  or  taken  an  impression 
from  it,  my  learned  and  most  ingenious  old  friend, 
Edwin  Norris,  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  Asiatic 
Society,  who  found  out  the  mystery  of  the  Cabul  rock 
inscription  after  the  scholars  of  Europe  had  given  it 
up,  would  have  found  out  this  also,  if  the  characters 
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had  been  those  of  any  ancient  language,  mixed  or 
simple,  and  not,  as  I  was  inclined  to  surmise  from  the 
description  given  to  me,  the  mere  scrawling  of  some 
illiterate  barbarian  who  did  not  know  how  to  shape 
any  letters  or  symbols.  Some  such  scrawls,  with  small 
caricature  figures,  we  saw  scratched  on  the  exterior  of 
the  temple  at  Aizani. 

We  mounted  at  1 .  30  p.m.  for  Yeni-Shehr.  Lord 
Cowley  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  had 
been  at  Nicaea  a  week  or  two  before  us,  and  had  en- 
camped for  a  night  on  the  border  of  the  Lake ;  but  we 
did  not  know,  until  wc  returned  to  Constantinople,  tliat 
they  had  all  carried  back  intermittent  fever  with  them. 
At  the  date  of  our  visit  it  was  usually  considered  that 
the  place  was  tolerably  safe,  but  the  heavy  autumnal 
rains  had  delayed  their  advent,  and  the  heat  was  great 
and  altogether  extraordinary. 

A  little  beyond  the  ruined  gates  by  which  we  had 
entered  by  moonlight,  we  passed  an  encampment  or 
hutting  of  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies.  Thieves  all  I  We 
crossed  the  same  mountains  we  toiled  over  yesterday 
evening,  but  by  a  far  better  road.  Indeed  this  route 
from  Niccea  to  Yeni-Shehr  might  easily,  and  at  little 
expense,  be  made  very  good.  At  3. 15  we  halted  at  a 
guard-and-coffee  house  romantically  situated  among  the 
hills,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  beneath.  But  my 
headache  continued,  and  to  me  the  lake  had  a  heavy, 
slaty,  leaden  look ;  and  the  mountains  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  it  seemed  lumpy  and  bare.  Yet  on  that  side,  near 
the  waters  edge,  there  were  some  villages,  and  the 
cultivation  was  said  to  be  good.  Soon  after  leaving 
this    dervent  we   came    to    easy,   shelving  hills,    and 
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to  fome  pleasmt^  green  com-fidds^  die  aoving  behig 
already  eig^t  or  nine  inckes  above  the  groond.  We 
left  dvee  duiTing  Greek  Tillages  oo  our  rigjb^  op  tlie 
hilla.^  At  4.30  we  got  down  to  die  fine  broad  plain 
of  Teni-Shebr,  and  saw  that  town  befiire  os»  looking 
quite  near.  But  it  was  6  o'eloek  befiire  we  readied  it 
and  dismounted  at  the  filthy  khan.  The  Aghk — die 
antiquarian  friend  whom  we  had  met  in  the  house  of 
the  governor  of  Yeni-Ghieul — had  some  Turkish  guests 
with  him,  and  I  felt  too  unwell  to  join  the  party.  I 
could  scarcely  hold  my  head  up^  and  was  anxious  to  be 
hack  in  the  fiurm-house  at  Hadji-Haivat  Our  Tchelebee^ 
who  had  friends  everywhere,  found  one  in  diis  khan  of 
Yeni-iShehr,  who  leut  me  a  good  soft  mattress  and  an 
additional  coverlet  There  were  neither  bugs  nor  fleas 
in  the  place.  I  took  a  dose  of  raki  mixed  with  hot 
water,  got  well  covered  up,  went  soundly  to  sleep,  per- 
spired copiously,  and  awoke  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  free  from  pain  and  almost  well. 

It  was  Sunday  the  24th  of  October.  Ycni-Shehr 
(New  City)  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the 
many  ancient  Caesareas,  which  in  Ptolemy's  order  of 
places  is  put  between  Nica^  and  Brusa ;  but  nothing 
remains  of  the  ancient  city.  It  appeared  to  be  about 
the  size  of  Yeni-Ghieul.  We  got  into  the  saddle  at 
7  A.M.,  splashed  through  the  fllth  of  the  town,  and 
came  out  upon  the  open,  sweet  plain.  A  magnificent 
expanse  of  the  finest  of  corn-lands  was  before  us  and  all 

*  Mr.  D.  Sandiaon,  our  consul  at  Busa,  and  Miss  S — ,  who  made  a  tour 
a  few  weeks  after  us,  found  a  curious  cave  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills. 
It  was  out  out  of  a  rock,  and  had  within  it  a  little  basso-relievo.  A  figure 
of  a  goat  was  almost  (wrfcct.  The  plaoc  .had  iirol)ubly  been  some  rustic 
temple  of  Pan. 
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round  us.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  was  un- 
touched, yet  we  saw  here  and  there  some  signs  of  ad- 
vancing cultivation.  There  was  scarcely  a  tree  on  the 
plain,  and  although  there  are  said  to  be  a  good  many 
villages  in  it  or  on  the  hill  sides  round  about  it,  we  saw 
only  two  or  three  small  ones  at  a  distance.  At  about 
8.35  A.M.  we  drew  rein  at  a  little  village  on  the  road, 
and  were  met  and  welcomed  by  Bahram  Aghk,  a 
Turkish  farmer  who  lived  here,  and  held  and  cultivated 
a  great  quantity  of  corn-land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  a  well-mannered,  very  intelligent,  and  hospi- 
table Osnianlcc.  He  wished  us  to  remain  with  him  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  was  sorry  that  we  could  not  do  so. 
He  regaled  us  with  a  good  breakfast  He  had  a  quick 
eye  to  agricultural  improvement;  and,  in  admitting 
that  the  country-people  were  oppressed,  he  complained 
that  they  were  hy  nature  indolent  and  averse  to  any 
change  in  their  old  routine  habits.  By  means  of  his 
friend  John  he  had  furnished  himself  with  a  good 
English  plough,  and  was  then  trying  to  get  some  made 
after  that  model.  He  said  that  scratching  the  earth 
was  not  enough  in  this  plain,  and  that  the  Turkish 
plough  could  do  nothing  but  scratch.  He  was  much 
interested  by  our  account  of  Dr.  Davis's  light  South 
Carolina  plough,  and  his  methods  of  cultivating  cotton. 
He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr 
was  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  he  was 
very  eager  to  obtain  one  or  two  of  the  doctor's  ploughs 
and  some  of  his  American  cotton-seed  and  fine  white 
maize :  I  thought  that  it  would  be  easy  to  gratify  both 
these  wishes,  and  that  I  should  be  rendering  a  service 
not  only  to  this  good  Turk,  but  also  to  his  neighbours, 
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who  all  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  saperior  iiitdligenoe. 
Months  after  our  return  to  Coiistautuiople  I  sent  a  little 
of  the  cotton-seed  and  maize  to  Brusa;  but  Dr.  Davis 
could  send  no  ploughs  because  none  had  been  model 
Everything  about  this  Bahram  Ag^  was  dean  and 
orderiy,  and  wore  a  prosperous  look.  His  buffidoes, 
his  oien,  and  sheep  were  very  fine.  He  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  proper  modes  of  shearing  and  clean- 
ing the  wool.  Here  too  was  a  man  the  Sultan  ought 
to  honour.  With  proper  encouragement  he  might  soon 
dumge  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country.  At 
9.30  AJii.  we  remounted.  As  we  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward the  magnificent  plain  narrowed,  and  we  soon  had 
steep,  stony  ridges  on  our  right,  sprinkled  with  under- 
wood and  sweet-scented  myrtle.  These  ridges  were  all 
alive  with  the  red-legged  partridge.  The  plain  here, 
towards  its  western  end,  is  very  fine.  Fart  of  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  at  some  period  or  other  been  a  lake.  In  two 
quite  modern  French  maps  we  had  with  us  there 'was  a 
thumping  lake  set  down  here,  and  c;illcd  Lac  de  Yeni 
Sliehr.  There  is  no  lake  at  all.*  The  plain  grew  nar- 
rower still.  A  little  after  11  a.m.  we  quitted  it  and 
entered  a  winding  mountain-pass  full  of  beauty.  Issu- 
ing ft*om  this  short  pass  we  came  to  pleasant  vineyards, 
and  a  strip  of  country  in  part  rather  neatly  cultivated, 
and  in  part  beautifully  wooded.  At  the  sight  of  the 
vineyards  and  a  mulberry  plantation  Halil  said  with 
great  glee  that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  we  were  approach- 
ing his  dear  plain  of  Brusa.     At  noon  we  entered  the 

*  A  ghioiil,  or  lako,  hxui  however  an  oxLstcncc  in  tradition  ;  a  Mussulman 
Hercules  liad  marvellously  drained  it  loug  ago  :  so  B4U(1  the  Turks.  Colonel 
Lcako,  in  Lis  ingenious  '  Essay  of  a  Map  of  Asia-Minor,  Ancient  and 
Modem/  places  a  lake  close  to  Yeni-Sliehr,  where  none  now  exists,  and 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  the  Smyrtliafte  of  tlie  Greeks. 
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healthy,  elevated,  charmingly  situated  Turkish  village 
of  Ghimbos  (Charcoal) ,  and  dismounted  at  the  guard- 
and-cofFee  house,  to  rest  our  horses,  smoke  pipe,  and 
gossip  with  the  villagers. 

The  place  was  far  more  thriving  than  any  Turkish 
village  we  had  seen  on  all  this  journey.  The  houses,  it 
is  true,  were  little  better  than  hovels,  but  the  people 
were  pretty  well  dressed,  were  clean,  and  looked  cheer- 
ful. The  women  were  drying  their  tarkhanh  in  the 
sloping  piazza  of  the  village.  We  were  to  horse  again 
at  1  P.M.  On  issuing  from  the  village  we  met  an  old 
Turk — another  of  John's  countless  friends — from  the 
plain  of  Brusa,  riding  on  a  donkey :  he  was  in  much 
haste  and  in  evident  perturbation — he  was  hunting  afler 
a  he-slave  who  had  bolted  last  night.  If  the  Nubian 
went  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  the  old  Hadji  would 
hunt  in  vain.  The  Sultan's  uniform  releases  the  slave 
from  his  master ;  yet  there  are  few  slaves  who  will  vo- 
luntarily enter  the  army.  We  descended  that  abomi- 
nable, rough,  paved  road,  or  steep  winding  causeway, 
which  leads  down  to  the  plain  of  Brusa,  by  the  morasses 
which  have  been  previously  mentioned.  At  2  p.m.  we 
had  sight  of  the  little  lake  of  Dudakli,  lying  far  beneath 
us,  and  of  the  village  and  Ibrahim's  farm  beyond  the 
lake.  And  now  the  rich  Brusa  plain,  with  its  grand 
flanking  mountains  opened  gloriously  before  us.  Ever 
since  yesterday  evening,  when  we  began  to  descend  into 
the  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr,  the  lofty  ridges  of  Olympus, 
towering  over  the  other  mountains,  aiid  well  ])owdered 
with  snow,  had  been  in  sight;  but  now  we  almost 
hugged  their  flanks,  leaving  Sousourluk  on  our  right  I 
Riding  to  the  left  of  the  old  fortress,  and  between 
it  and  the  foot  of   Olympus,  we  went  through   the 


TiSa^  of  Keitci,  what  a  bri^  n]»d  streun  and  a 
ifijU,  ajcid  a  rarj  pdaraqoe  moBqne  gare  lieaoty  to  an 
odiennie  ontiuarj  plaee.  As  die  son  dedmed,  like 
TiewB  becMaae  more  aud  mare  beanlifuL  A  Ihde  be- 
yofid  Kettel  die  leeoery  wai  afaaohitely  eoduaidng! 
SperUing,  dadiing,  JlaAiiig  waten — inteiady  blue 
moaoUiii — grey  oiake  corling  op  firom  die  moontaiii- 
irillages — treeii  green,  yeDow,  red,  and  aome,  as  die 
cyftrtme^  almoft  blade — wbole  forests  of  cfaesout-trees 
of  Vandyke  brown — ambas  diawn  by  wbite  oxen,  and 
eararans  of  camels  going  slowly  dirougb  diese  woods — 
young  mulberry  plantations  now  betraying  tbeir  first 
autumnal  tinting — noble  oaks,  and  still  more  majestic 
platani  showing  tlie  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  tall 
jiopIarB  diat  dropped  their  foliage  with  every  cool 
breeze  which  reached  them  from  Olympus !  The  fallen 
leaves  made  sylvan  music,  rustling,  and  cracking  under 
our  horses*  feet,  and  being  very  thick  in  the  sweet 
chestn ut- woods :  diere  was  a  tinkling  of  bells  as  the 
goats  were  driven  in  from  the  mountains ;  and  a  soft 
lowing  of  cattle.  At  5.30,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening* 
we  turned  the  corner  by  the  lone  cemetery  and  ruined 
khan  of  Hadji  Ilaivat,  and  in  three  minutes  dismounted 
at  the  gate  of  the  renowned  chiftlik,  where  all,  Chris- 
tians or  TurkSy  bipeds  or  quadrupeds,  were  right  glad 
to  see  us. 

The  news  which  greeted  us  was  that  the  terrible  finan- 
cial crisis  was  not  yet  over  in  England,  that  the  cholera 
was  bad  at  Constantinople,  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
had  not  arrived  there,  and  that  nobody  now  knew 
when  he  might  be  expected.  If  we  could  have  obtained 
this  last  intelligence  at  Kutayah,  or  even  at  Billijik, 
we  would  have  prolonged  our  tour. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Hadji-Haivat  —  Agricultoie  of  the  Plain  of  Braaa  —  No  hay  —  Sad  oon- 
sequenoes  of  this  want  —  Bad  Oil  —  Oil-mills  a  Qovemment  Monopoly — 
Yin  d*01ympe  —  Silk  •—  Yillagea  on  Mount  Olympus  —  Ibrahim's  Farm 
at  Dudakli  •—  The  Sick  Stork  •—  Our  Sleeping  Apartment,  and  how 
we  lived  at  the  Farm  —  Ibrahim's  Domestic  Economy  —  Immense 
quantity  of  G(ame  —  Lake  of  Dudakli  abounding  with  Fish  —  Draining 
Project  —  Every  Improvement  discouraged  by  Qovommont  —  Dreadful 
State  of  the  Roads  —  Ibrahim's  Wife  —  Ibrahim's  Devotions  —  Arri- 
val of  Wild  Swans  —  Sousourluk  and  our  Greek  Host  there  —  More 
Oppression  —  A  Bough  Ride  —  Back  to  Hadji-Haivat  —  Squirrels  — 
An  Hynna  —  A  Murdered  Arab  —  The  Ruined  Khan  —  Tkxes,  and 
more  Oppression. 

The  day  after  our  return  to  Hadji-Haivat,  the  weather 
being  very  warm  down  here  in  the  Brusa  plain,  I  had 
a  shivering  fit ;  but  it  went  off,  and  a  few  small  doses 
of  quinine  set  me  up.  The  quails  were  all  gone,  but 
better  game  abounded.  Our  larder  was  quite  iuU  of 
hares  and  partridges.  We  lived  upon  game,  most 
rarely  touching  butcher's  meat,  all  the  time  we  were  at 
the  farm.  The  woodcocks  delayed  their  coming,  the 
weather  being  so  warm ;  but  the  tchelebee  said  they 
would  be  dropping  in  with  the  first  rough  weather. 

I  renewed  my  study  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
plain.  The  farmers,  whether  Turks,  Greeks,  or  Arme- 
nians, have  no  notion  of  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 
One  method  is  to  sow  a  field  one  year  with  Indian 
corn,  or  with  melons,  gourds,  etc.,  if  the  field  can  be 
watered,   or  lies  in   low  damp  ground;    and   if  the 
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ground  is  dry  and  cannot  easily  be  watered,  they  sow 
lentils  and  sesame :  next  year  they  sow  the  field  with 
winter  wheat;  the  tliird  year  they  sow  it  witli  rye  or 
oats ;  and  the  fourth  they  leave  it  fallow.  But  this  is 
only  in  the  best  grounds  and  with  the  best  farmers. 
In  the  country  above  the  plain  they  get  a  crop  of  wheat 
off  a  field  and  then  leave  it  fallow  for  a  year  or  two, 
saying  that  they  have  so  much  ground  they  need  not 
over-fatigue  it  No  manure  is  known  or  used  except 
the  droppings  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  abundant  wood- 
ashes  are  all  thrown  away.  There  are  heaps,  mounds, 
mountains  of  the  most  valuable  manure  in  the  outskirts 
of  Brusa,  the  accumulation — for  centuries — of  the  refuse 
of  the  city.  Some  of  these  mounds,  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  town,  towards  Hadji-Haivat,  look  like  tumuli. 
A  Frenchman  chose  to  bury  the  great  Hannibal  under 
one  of  them,  and  a  stupendous  heap  of  manure  passes 
in  the  country,  to  this  day,  by  the  name  of  the  ^^Tomb 
of  Hannibal."  The  rank  vegetation,  the  gigantic 
thistles  and  brushwood  that  grow  upon  them,  show  what 
healthy  vigour  they  would  impart  if  properly  mixed 
with  other  soil.  They  would  be  a  large  fortune  in 
England.  Here  they  were  never  touched  by  the  agri- 
culturist ;  and  other  heaps,  in  process  of  formation, 
were  growing  up  around  them.  Gentleman  John  had 
nibbled  once  or  twice,  but  I  believe  this  gave  offence  to 
the  Turks;  and  although  the  distance  firom  his  farm 
was  not  more  than  four  English  miles,  the  difiiculty  of 
transport  was  great.  The  ploughs  and  other  imple- 
ments are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Every  man  cuts  down  a  tree 
and  mak^  his  own  plough  out  of  it     These  ploughs 
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are  usually  put  together  without  haviug  so  much  iron  in 
them  as  is  contained  in  a  tenpenny  nail.  In  some  of 
the  soils  scratching  might  be  enough,  but  the  short, 
superficial,  wooden  share  does  not  cut  up  the  weeds,  and 
a  rank  vegetation  smothers  the  young  corn.  Harrows, 
rollers,  and  scarifiers  are  unknown.  Instead  of  rollers 
they  use  an  uncouth,  badly-made,  clumsy  machine, 
somewhat  resembling  the  old  traineaux  of  Flanders.  A 
hoe  or  a  rake  we  never  saw.  Spade-husbandry  seemed 
to  be  unknown.  They  had  hardly  any  spades  to  dig 
with ;  those  we  saw  had  very  long,  straight  handles — 
mere  sticks,  with  a  cross-bar  a-top :  in  most  instances 
the  blades  were  of  hard  wood,  edged  with  a  little  iron. 
I  never  saw  such  deplorable  attempts  at  hedging  and 
ditching;  but  without  tools  what  could  they  do? 
They  drive  the  plough  through  the  spaces  left  between 
their  rows  of  mulberries  in  a  slow  and  very  awkward 
manner.  Here  Dr.  Davis's  light  but  deep-cutting 
plough  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  use.  The 
American  cotton  might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage 
in  many  parts  of  the  plain,  the  soil  and  climate  being 
far  more  suitable  than  at  San  Stefano. 

Although  splendid  crops  of  hay  might  be  had,  but 
very  little  hay  is  made;  and  that  little,  before  it  is 
ripened,  is  used  for  horses  after  their  return  from 
grass,  in  June  and  July,  and  is  not  kept  for  winter 
stock.  Nor  have  they  any  proper  substitute  for  hay. 
Clover,  the  flower  of  which  is  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
Turkey-red  colour,  grows  everywhere  in  a  wild  state, 
but  is  never  cultivated.  Artificial  grasses  are  unknown 
all  over  the  empire.  The  Swedish  turnip,  the  common 
turnip,  and  mangold-wurzel  would  thrive  wonderfully  in 
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many  parts  of  the  plain :  our  host  grew  Swedes  weigh- 
ing 5  okes  a-piecci  and  mangold-wund  weighing  from 
9  to  10  okes  the  root :  but  their  culture  is  unknown 
among  the  farmers  and  people  of  the  country.  Hence, 
when  the  winter  is  at  all  severe,  and  snow  lies  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  ground,  the  oxen  grow  thin,  and 
the  sheep  perish  for  want  of  food.  The  catde  are  kept 
half  alive  upon  chopped  straw.  In  1832-3  the  winter 
was  very  severe:  the  Brusa  butchers  having  many 
sheep  on  hand,  and  seeing  them  perish  daily,  anti- 
cipated utter  ruin  to  themselves,  and  petitioned  the 
governor  (then  a  Mutzellim  and  not  a  Pasha)  to  do 
sonietliing  for  them — something  to  save  them  all  from 
bankruptcy.  The  Mutzellim  gave  orders  that  these 
sheep  should  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town ;  and  a  certain  number  were  accordingly  sent 
to  every  mahalle  (or  parish),  to  every  decent  khan, 
and  to  every  mosque ;  and  from  these  chefs  lieux  they 
were  re-distributed  in  detail  to  the  several  houses,  etc. 
The  distribution  was  regulated  according  to  each  man's 
estimated  means.  Some  had  as  many  as  nine,  some 
had  only  one ;  but  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  cost 
price  (about  thirty  piastres)  for  every  sheep  allotted  to 
him,  although  all  these  sheep  were  diseased — were 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone — were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
starvation.  Most  killed  their  sheep  off-hand  and  gave 
the  carrion  meat  to  the  poor.  Some  few  kept  theirs 
alive  on  bran  and  cabbage- leaves  until  the  spring. 
And  in  this  way  the  Esnafl^  or  Corporation  of  butchers, 
was  saved  from  ruin.  Precisely  the  same  case  occurred 
in  another  year;  but,  even  in  ordinary  years,  the 
sheep,  from  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  become 
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very  poor — mutton  is  then  very  scarce  and  very  bad 
— and  there  is  no  eatable  beef  to  supply  its  place.  In 
many  parts  of  the  plain,  particularly  at  the  roots  of 
Olympus,  potatoes  might  be  grown  splendidly.  There 
was  a  ready  demand  for  them  in  the  Brusa  market  and 
for  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  of 
Sousourluk  were  now  growing  a  good  many,  and  would 
be  growing  more  if  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and 
other  tax-gatherers  had  not  fallen  upon  them.  They 
could  not  carry  their  potatoes  to  Moudania  or  Ghemlik 
for  exportation  to  the  capital  without  paying  three  tolls 
or  duties.  With  a  few  potatoes,  mixed  with  a  cabbage 
or  two,  these  frugal  villagers  would  make  a  dinner  for 
the  whole  family.  The  root  had  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  turn  watery  and  sweet ;  but,  this  year,  the 
mysterious  potato  disease  had  partially  visited  this  new 
potato  region. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  Mount  Olympus  derive  some  profit  from 
their  chesnut-woods.  Leaving  them  in  their  outward 
husks  and  piling  them  on  the  ground,  and  covering 
them  with  branches  and  leaves,  the  fiiiit  will  keep  some 
months  out  in  the  woods.  A  great  deal  more  of  this 
fruit  would  be  sent  to  Constantinople  if  there  were  but 
carriageable  roads ;  they  can  only  convey  it  on  horses, 
and  as  chesnuts  are  heavy,  and  the  country  tracks  in  a 
fearful  state  during  the  season  the  fruit  is  in  demand,  it 
is  hard  work  to  get  a  few  horse-loads  down  to  the  coast 
Owing  to  this,  and  to  tolls  and  octrois^  chesnuts  are  ten 
times  dearer  at  Constantinople  than  they  are  at  Brusa, 
which  ought  to  be  only  a  day*s  journey  off.  In  the 
villages  on  this  side  of  Olympus  they  can  scarcely  be 
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said  to  have  a  price.  Whenever  any  were  wanted  at 
Hadji-Haivat  we  went  into  the  nearest  wood  and  took 
them.  Here  would  be  admirable  fattening  food  for 
swine,  and  good  stocks  of  winter  pork  might  be  pro- 
cured equal  in  -flavour  to  the  chesnut-fed  pork  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  But  the  meat  is  forbidden  to  the 
faithful;  and  the  Turks,  though  they  readily  enough 
shoot  wild  boars  and  sell  them  to  the  Christians,  do 
not  like  to  see  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  keep  pigs. 
Except  in  two  or  three  small  villages,  where  the  Greeks 
were  living  entirely  by  themselves,  we  never  saw  a 
domestic  pig  either  in  the  Pashalic  of  Brusa  or  in  the 
European  Pashalik  of  Adrianople.*  A  portion  of  the 
chesnuts  of  Olympus  fattened  the  wild  swine  and  made 
their  flesh  most  savoury,  but  a  far  larger  portion  rotted 
on  the  ground  where  it  fell 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  produce  between  one 
place  and  another  is  quite  astounding,  until  one  thinks 
of  the  state  of  the  roads.  Up  at  Kutayah  corn  was 
selling  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  it  was  fetch- 
ing at  Brusa.  So  difficult  is  conveyance,  that  the  pro- 
duce and  good  things  of  one  district  are  scarcely  known 
in  the  neighbouring  district.  At  Brusa,  and  in  the 
plain,  they  had,  at  this  season,  plenty  of  milk,  but  hardly 
ever  any  sea-fish :  at  Moudania,  only  eighteen  miles  off, 
they  had  abundance  of  fish  and  no  milk. 

The  great  object  of  cultivation  on  the  north  side  of 

*  A  Greek  of  Seljnrria  procured  a  boar-pig  and  two  or  three  females, 
keeping  them  as  close  as  he  could ;  and  finding  that  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians of  the  place  were  ready  customers  for  pig*s  meat,  he  attended  to  the 
increase  of  his  stock ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  drive  a  pretty  trade,  when 
the  Saltan^  collectors  put  such  a  tax  upon  his  sties,  that  he  cut  all  his 
pigs'  throats  and  gave  up  that  industry ! 
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the  plain  is  the  mulberry-tree ;  on  the  south  side  the 
mulberry  is  rather  plentifully  mixed  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  the  vine  being  at  times  well  cultivated,  and  the 
olive  never.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that 
we  found  out  the  reason  of  the  oil  of  the  country 
being  so  very  bad.  The  grinding  government  grinds 
the  olives.  All  the  olives  must  be  sent  to  public  mills, 
in  order  that  profits  may  be  made,  and  the  Uahur  easily 
collected:  this  is  farmed  out,  and  the  oil  Farmer- 
General  was  now  said  to  be  Achmet-Fethi-Pasha, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  brother-in-law  to 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  whose  oil-offices  were,  of  course, 
filled  by  Armenians.  The  price  of  oil  in  Brusa  is  fixed 
by  the  Pasha.  Twenty  years  ago  excellent  oil  might 
be  procured  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  we  could 
find  none  now.  The  vines,  though  cut  back,  are  not 
cut  sufficiently,  and  they  are  left  to  grow  far  too  old  and 
far  too  close  together.  Little  care  is  taken  in  planting 
slips  and  renewing.  The  people  go  for  quantity,  and 
have  not  a  right  notion  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
To  quality  they  attend  but  little.  At  Naples  tbey 
count  more  than  fifty  varieties  of  grapes.  Here  we 
saw  scarcely  more  than  five  varieties,  and  in  common 
consumption  only  three^  although  we  were  told  that 
there  were  about  a  dozen  varieties.  The  absurd  regu- 
lations and  interference  of  government  as  to  price,  dis- 
courage any  attempt  at  amelioration.  The  wine  made 
on  the  slopes  of  Olympus,  and  of  the  Katerlee  moun- 
tains on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  is  made  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  The  Brusa  wine  is  white,  acrid,  and 
heady.  It  may  be  made  very  good,  and  it  hm  been 
made  excellent,  now  and  then,  by  a  private  individual 
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for  his  own  fiunily  me.  My  dear  old  friend,  CSonstan- 
tine  Zobrahy  made  eTeiy  year  a  small  quantity,  which 
was  admirable,  and  was  improTed  by  keeping;  bat 
between  the  periods  of  his  death  and  my  return  to 
Turkey  the  last  botde  had  been  drunk*  The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Falkeisen,  who  had  the  great  silk  filature,  and 
who  speculated  in  all  things  (monopolizing  not  a  few, 
with  the  evident  connivance  of  the  Pasha),  speculated 
also  in  wine.  Apparently  they  put  their  trust  in  a 
high  sounding  name,  and  the  shape  and  quality  of  their 
bottles :  they  called  the  wine  ^  vin  d^Olympe^^  and  they 
bottled  it  in  long-necked  Bhine  bottles.  At  one  time 
their  wine  department  was  managed  by  a  Swiss,  who 
was  said  to  have  had  good  practice  both  in  France  and 
Germany ;  but  this  poor  Swiss  became  hypochondriac 
at  Bnisa,  and  one  evening,  cutting  his  throat  firsti  he 
threw  himself  down  a  precipice  of  Mount  Olympus. 
The  Falkeisen  wine  that  we  drank  was  certainly 
the  worst  of  all  the  white  wines  in  use  here.  It 
was  vile  manufactured  stuff,  injurious  to  nerves  and 
stomach.  At  Demirdesh  they  made  a  wine  that  was 
usually  sweet  and  worthless ;  but  some  of  it  was  as 
good  as  Burgundy ;  and  on  the  slopes  behind  Demir- 
desh, on  the  acclivities  under  Philladar,  and  in  twenty 
other  places,  there  are  sunny  cotes^  and  the  most  suit- 
able soils,  which  ought  to  produce  wines  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  famed  Cote  dCOr,  or  C6te  Eoti.  The 
grand  staple  of  Brusa  is  silk,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the 
mulberry-gardens  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  quantity 
produced.  Where  water  is  easily  attainable  they  irri- 
gate these  plantations;  but  whether  irrigated  or  not 
they  are  beautifully  green  from  the  beginning  of  April 
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until  the  end  of  October,  and  it  is  the  delightful  ver- 
dure of  these  plantations  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  plain  of  Brusa.  No  farm  is  con- 
sidered a  farm  here  that  has  no  mulberry-garden.  The 
people  of  the  country  engraft  many  of  their  mulberry- 
trees  with  a  finer,  broad-leaved  sort  («7a&),  which  came 
originally  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the  name  denotes. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  at  night,  it  was  rather  cool, 
and  snow  fell  upon  Olympus. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  9  a.m.,  we  set  out  for 
Ibrahim's  farm  at  Dudakli.  Heavy  rain  must  have 
fallen  somewhere,  for  a  broad  torrent,  with  an  enor- 
mous rocky  or  stony  bed,  called  Delhi-Irmak,  or  the 
**Mad  Stream,"  one  of  several  between  us  and  the 
village  of  Sousourluk,  was  running  at  a  furious  rate, 
and  plainly  showing  what  a  very  mad  fellow  he  must 
be  when  full  of  drink.  Though  the  snow  of  Olympus 
dazzled  my  eyes,  it  was  oppressively  sultry  in  the  plain. 
At  2  P.M.,  we  reached  Dudakli,  and  found  that  our  sul- 
phate of  quinine  had  done  wonders  for  Ibrahim,  who 
was  running  about  and  as  cheerful  as  ever.  It  was  far 
otherwise  with  the  poor,  sick,  deserted  stork  that  we 
saw  here  at  our  first  visit:  he  had  not  been  seen  for  ' 
many  days :  poor  fellow  I  if  he  had  not  been  eaten  up 
by  the  jackals  he  must  have  crept  into  some  hole  in  the 
rocks  and  have  there  died.  In  the  farm  we  had  good 
and  comfortable  entertainment  The  invisible  Mrs. 
Ibrahim  made  a  good  pilaff,  and  our  Tchelebee  roasted 
some  of  our  partridges.  The  room  in  which  we  slept 
was  the  best  in  the  house,  and  scrupulously  dean.  Not 
a  flea  was  there :  but  the  roof  and  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  hung  all  over  with  beautiful  quinces 
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and  pomegranates,  which  were  tied  up  with  strings  or 
lodged  on  narrow  shelves.  They  will  thus  keep  all 
througli  tlie  winter  and  spring.  At  a  very  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning  Gentleman  John,  M.  Liouis, 
his  brother-in-law,  Ibrahim,  and  Charles,  went  to  look 
after  the  partridges,  and  were  out  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day.  I  remained  at  home  in  the  Dudakli  farm 
to  look  after  my  notes  and  make  a  sketch  or  two.  The 
second  Mrs.  Ibrahim  was  still,  of  course,  invisible ;  but 
her  son,  the  handsome  young  Mahmoud,  remained  with 
me,  and  Halil  came  up  from  his  private  residence  in 
the  village  of  Idir.  The  unseen  Mrs.  Ibrahim,  who 
had  that  excellent  quality  in  woman,  a  soft;,  sweet 
voice,  was  receiving  company  this  morning,  in  a  room 
separated  from  that  in  which  I  was  sitting  and  writing 
by  a  narrow  corridor,  and  neither  her  door  nor  mine 
was  closed,  the  weather  being  still  so  warm.  All  the 
ladies  of  Dudakli  came  to  see  her,  and  they  sipped 
coffee  and  talked  and  laughed,  their  laughter  having 
a  very  English  sound.  Some  of  the  matrons  came  and 
took  a  peep  at  me  and  my  proceedings,  without  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  room,  but  one  old  dame  and  two 
little  black-eyed  damsels  came  frankly  into  the  room, 
and  spoke  very  prettily,  and  turned  over  my  books  with 
much  curiosity.  Later  in  the  day  there  came  an  old 
Yerook,  mounted  on  a  handsome  grey  mare,  and  very 
well  attired.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  vil- 
lagers at  Dudakli  are  half  Yerook  themselves.  They 
maintain  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  migratory 
tribes,  and  this,  I  believe,  besides  being  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  the  way  of  a  little  trade  or  barter,  tends  to 
keep  up  the  bold,   independent  spirit  of  this  village. 
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The  patriarch  was  rather  sorry  that  his  friend  Ibrahim 
was  not  at  home.  Of  course  he  neither  approached 
the  harem  nor  made  any  inquiry  after  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Ibrahim :  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  took 
coffee,  smoked  a  tchibouque,  behaved  very  much  like  a 
gentleman,  and  then  took  his  departure  for  his  camp, 
which  had  been  pitched  for  a  few  days  on  some  green 
hills  not  far  off.  Halil  held  his  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
the  grey  mare,  and  I  think  young  Mahmoud  kissed  the 
hem  of  his  garment 

There  were  many  things  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
this  Turkish  farm-house  which  interested  me  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  they  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  and 
perhaps  wearisome  in  a  description.  All  was  simple 
and  primitive,  but  not  disorderly.  There  were  few 
stores  or  commodities,  but  such  things  as  existed  were 
tolerably  abundant,  and  no  painful  stint  was  exhibited. 
A  neighbour  wanted  some  flour,  for  he  had  neglected 
to  go  in  time  to  the  mill  at  Narle-dere-keui  to  get  some 
of  his  own  corn  ground :  he  was  told  to  go  into  a  store- 
room and  take  what  he  wanted.  Lying  out  of  the  way, 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  high  road,  in  a  corner, 
and  at  the  very  head  of  the  plain,  Dudakli  was  not  on 
the  way  to  any  places  except  the  two  small  Yerook 
villages  over  the  lake,  and  it  was,  therefore,  very  little 
frequented  by  passengers.  But  to-day  three  way-faring 
Turks,  evidently  very  poor  men,  stopped  to  rest  them- 
selves for  an  hour  at  the  farm,  and,  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  bread,  country  cheese,  some  pomegranates,  and 
a  fine  water-melon,  were  placed  before  them ;  and  before 
they  took  their  departure  our  hivisible,  but  not  inactive, 
hostess,  sen  tout  from  the  harem  a  tiny  cupof  coffee  for  each. 
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Ibrahim  had  a  tolerably  good  stodL  of  eora  and 
maixey  and  bariey  of  hit  own  growing.  A  smaU  pro- 
Tision  of  rioe  had  been  purchased  at  Brasa.  He  was 
well  fbrnisfaed  with  dieeae.  Tliree  or  four  cows  fur- 
nisbed  an  abandaoee  of  milk ;  and  nearly  every  day 
they  made  with  tome  of  the  milk  refreshing  yaour%  or 
sweety  delicious  caimac  Tlie  pair  of  buffiJoes  which 
he  had  for  his  tOlage  were  splendid  animals  compared 
with  those  we  usually  saw  in  the  country.  A  small 
flock  of  geese  were  grazing  on  the  village-green,  towards 
the  river-side,  with  the  geese  of  the  rest  of  the  villagers. 
I  think  there  were  no  ducks.  I  know  that  there  were 
no  barn-door  fowls,  or  any  poultry  of  that  sort  Du- 
dakli  stood  too  near  to  tlic  wild  mountain,  tlic  lake, 
the  river,  the  fens,  and  morasses,  which  were  all  too 
swarming  with  destructive  vermin  to  allow  of  the  profit- 
able rearing  of  poultry.  The  stoats  were  large,  vora- 
cious, cunning,  and  very  nimble ;  so  were  the  wild-cats 
and  the  polecats :  no  walls  could  keep  them  out ;  and 
the  walls  of  the  farm-yards  and  houses  of  Dudakli — as 
all  over  the  plain — were  composed  merely  of  wooden 
beams,  joists,  uprights,  and  transverse  pieces  of  timber, 
having  the  interstices  filled  up  with  caked  earth,  or 
with  bricks  only  dried  in  the  sun.  Geese  are  not  alto- 
gether such  silly  birds  as  they  are  called.  Halil,  a  good 
autliority,  said  that  the  geese  of  Dudakli  were  not  to  be 
caught  napping ;  that  they  knew  how  to  defend  them- 
selves with  their  beaks,  and  that  when  a  dangerous 
enemy  got  among  them  they  always  made  noise  enough 
to  rouse  the  whole  village.  There  was  no  meat  in  the 
farm-house.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  butcher's  shop 
among  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  and  that  it  was  only 
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on  very  rare  and  most  festive  occasions  that  the  vil- 
lagerSy  whether  Turks^  Greeks,  or  Armenians,  ever  ate 
meat  None  had  been  tasted  in  this  house  since  the 
Bairam,  when  Ibrahim,  as  a  good  Mussulman,  and  in 
duty  bound,  killed  a  sheep  without  spot  or  blemish,  and 
feasted  some  friends  who  were  too  poor  to  offer  up  the 
required  sacrifice  themselves.  As  our  host  was  a  good 
sportsman,  hares  and  partridges  were  not  wanting,  and 
would  not  be  wanting  any  time  through  the  season. 
When  the  larder  required  a  supply,  Torahim  took  his 
gun  and  got  it  Such  also  was  the  economy  at  Hadji 
Haivat;  and  Gentleman  John  would  ask  us  whether 
we  wanted  hares,  partridges,  snipes,  and  (a  little  later) 
woodcocks,  or  pheasants,  just  as  in  England  a  cook  or 
housekeeper  asks  whether  it  is  to  be  beef,  veal,  or 
mutton,  and  he  would  go  out  with  his  little  dog  Diana 
and  his  double  barrels,  and  be  as  sure  to  bring  back  the 
birds  desiderated  as  the  cook  would  be  to  bring  back 
the  meat  from  a  market  or  well-stocked  butcher's  shop. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  game,  and  its  no 
cost  (it  cost  only  powder  and  shot),  Ibrahim  and  his 
household  did  not  eat  much  of  it  Occasionally  he  sold 
a  good  deal  among  the  Franks  in  Brusa.  He  might 
have  sold  much  more ;  but  the  Fasha*s  people,  who 
were  very  unfair  sportsmen,  who  proceeded  to  work  on 
the  unmanly  battw  system,  and  who  had  committed 
such  havoc  among  the  pheasants  that  those  birds  were 
becoming  rather  scarce  in  the  plain,  had,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  support  of  the  chief  of  the  police,  Khodjk 
Arab,  established  something  very  like  a  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  game. 

The  Lake  of  Dudakli  and  the  river  which  ran  from 
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it  luJidit  hare  ecmtaibiitad  tctt  xnxtenallT  to  1^  hIk 
mbeoee  of  d>e  'nllige  and  its  nei^iboiirs.  TVe  lake 
niif^t  be  regaided  as  a  great  preserre,  or  puoarkmu 
Tbere  are  firfi  io  it  of  a  prodipous  aae;  tlie  vaten 
were  teeming  widi  monster  ear|]^  pike,  and  fflam^  die 
laft  named  alEMtling  a  ligfati  digestible,  delicate  fiiod  of 
admirable  flaroor,  whetber  finedi  or  aalted.*  Yesterday 
ereningy  'as  we  were  standing  by  tbe  lake,  I  saw  a 
fellow  blowing  above  water,  that  looked  as  big  as  a 
porpoise*  He  was  too  distant  to  alk>w  of  observation, 
but  I  tbink  be  must  have  been  a  patriarchal  carp. 
There  were  also  tench,  and  a  sort  of  chub ;  and  trout, 
jierch,  and  roach  were  in  the  river.  The  peasants  have 
no  rods  or  lines,  no  hooks,  no  nets,  no  wicker  snares. 
When  they  kill  a  big  fish  it  is  by  shooting  him  (as  he 
comes  to  the  surface)  with  a  musket  or  fowling-piece ; 
but,  now  and  then,  they  throw  from  the  shore  a  rude 
spear  or  harpoon.  The  only  boat  on  the  lake  was  a 
bit  of  hollowed  pine-tree,  belonging  to  Ibrahim,  and,  I 
believe,  fashioned  and  scooped  out  by  him  and  his 
brother  Ilalil.  It  would  carry  one  person,  and — having 
no  keel — would  upset  at  the  slightest  irregular  move- 
ment. 

Hold  Ibrahim  was  very  full  of  the  project  of  draining. 
Throe  or  four  Turks  of  the  village  and  one  or  two  of 
Nnrle-doro-kcui — all  men  of  some  little  substance — 
wore  ready  to  join  him  in  the  necessary  labours.     By 

*  I1i6  j^fiNw  in  •inuothing  between  a  fiah  and  an  eel.  I  do  not  remember 
(o  liave  Mwn  it  anywhere  except  in  Aaia  Minor.  We  fix^quently  liandled 
ihMne  tliai  >K*ere  caught  and  ai^ld  by  the  i\iesack  colony  aettle«l  in  tliis 
ranlialik,  «m  tlie  I^ike  of  Magiwaa,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  liru<a  jthun,  ^hich 
>K  riglKHl  fixMn  90  to  40  n«. ;  and  we  ^x*re  told  of  olliera  of  mudi  ^juater 
•ice. 
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enlarging  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  deepening  its  bed, 
and  cutting  a  few  trenches,  the  lake  might  not  only  be 
kept  to  a  level,  but  that  level  might  be  brought  lower 
than  it  now  was  (before  the  heavy  rains  had  set  in),  and 
many  acres  of  fertile  soil  would  be  recovered  ;  the  un- 
healthy marshes  in  front  of  the  village  would  be  dried, 
and  many  more  acres  of  good  land  secured  for  tillage 
or  pasturage.  They  would  set  to  work  with  vigour ; 
but  they  wanted  these  conditions — that  the  fish  they 
caught  in  the  lake  should  be  theirs,  without  tax  or  duty 
to  government,  and  that  one  half  of  the  land  they  re- 
claimed should  be  theirs  also.  But  these  conditions 
could  not  be  granted  or  made  secure  except  by  an  im- 
perial firman ;  and  these  poor  people  had  not  access  to 
any  of  the  great  men,  or  money  enough  to  bribe  them. 
Three  months  after  this  visit  to  Dudakli  I  spoke  of  the 
subject  to  two  or  three  men  at  Constantinople  who  had 
the  power  to  grant  the  request,  but  who  did  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  it.  One  of  them  told  me  that 
there  was  plenty  of  land  without  draining  lakes.  But 
the  malaria  which  was  bringing  every  year  those  ter- 
rible intermittent  fevers,  and  tending  to  depopulate  the 
thinly-peopled  country  ?  lie  said  there  would  be  fevers 
in  some  places,  and  that  as  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
the  people  had  better  remove  from  them !  In  this  way 
all  enterprise  is  strangled.  The  poor  people  are  but 
too  much  disposed  by  nature  or  by  habit  to  put  up  with 
things  as  they  find  them,  and  to  regard  their  liver-con- 
suming, intermittent  fevers  as  part  of  their  kismet^  and 
bogs  and  swamps  as  dispensations  of  Providence.  Il 
was  rare  to  find  an  enterprising  villager  like  Ibrahim  I 
At  Dudakli,  as  in  the  other  villages,  the  people  were 
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quite  sensible  of  the  terrible  effects  prodoced  by  the 
horrible  roadsi  and  were  willing  to  pay  regular  toll  for 
better  ones.    Turk,  or  Grreek,  or  Armenian,  we  never 
knew  the  man  who  would  not  have  contributed  to  the 
making  and  keeping  up  of  roads.    The  villagers  of  the 
plain  had  repeatedly  offered  to  turn  out  to  a  man  and 
make  the  roads  themselveSi  if  the  Pasha  would  only 
furnish  some  of  the  necessary  materials  and  send  them 
somebody  competent  to  direct  their  labours.    Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Porte  had  sent  over  a  great  Effendi 
from  Constantinople  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done.    The 
Effendi,  who  was  said  to  know  little  more  about  road- 
making  than  Mahomet  knew  of  railways,    travelled 
from  Moudania  to  Brusa,  and  then,  afler  a  good  long 
rest,  travelled  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther,  to  the  de- 
testable stone  causeway  which  leads  from  the  end  of 
the  plain  towards  Ghimbos ;  rode  back  to  Brusa,  drew 
up  a  long  report,  hastened  back  to  the  capital,  pocketed 
some  30,000  piastres,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  roads 
— or,  if  he  thought  of  them,  the  government  did  not. 
The  mission  had  filled  a  grandiloquent  paragraph  in 
the    Constantinople    papers ;    and    that  was    enough. 
Since  the  Effendi's  short  tour  the  roads  had  been  going 
di  mal  in  peggio. 

Our  bold  host,  though  so  free  of  fanaticism  and  fond 
of  Christian  Franks,  was  yet  thoroughly  a  Mussulman, 
and,  as  times  went,  a  devout  one.  I  cannot  answer  to 
his  saying  his  prayers  firje  times  a  day  as  enjoined  by 
the  Koran,  but  we  never  saw  him  miss  his  evening 
prayer.  At  the  proper  time  he  went  out  to  the  east 
end  of  his  corridor  or  wooden  gallery,  knelt  down,  bent 
his  forehead  to  the  floor,  stood  up,  with  his  face  towards 
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Mecca,  and  performed  all  that  was  enjoined,  with  every 
appearance  of  abstraction  and  heartfelt  devotion.  I 
had  the  more  confidence  in  him  for  this.  Halil,  who 
was  much  younger  than  his  brother,  had  been  bom  or 
brought  up  in  "  reform  '*  or  "  new-school  **  times.  I 
never  saw  him  at  his  prayers ;  he  certainly  said  none  all 
the  days  that  he  was  travelling  with  us.  Nor,  in  the 
course  of  all  that  tour,  did  we  thrice  see  a  Turk  at  his 
devotions.  I  did  not  expect  this  change ;  I  could  not 
imagine  that  the  indifierence  of  the  capital  had  reached 
so  far,  or  that  old  Mussulmans  and  peasants  could  have 
renounced  the  religious  habits  of  their  early  life.  It 
was  certainly  far  difierent  twenty  years  ago.  Then  I 
never  made  a  day's  journey  in  Asia  Minor  without 
seeing  Mussulmans  at  their  devotions,  by  the  road  side, 
or  on  the  lonely  hill  top.  John  said  that  the  Yerooks 
were  now  about  the  only  people  he  knew  that  were 
punctual  in  this  respect  Ibrahim  would  drink  neither 
wine  nor  raki.  There  were  not  many  Turks  in  the 
plain  of  Brusa  that  much  scrupled  to  drink  either, 
though  generally  they  preferred  the  strong  spirit  If 
they  did  not  drink  raki  often,  it  was  because  they  could 
not  afibrd  it  Once  that  they  began,  they  generally 
drank  to  excess. 

About  noon,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  after  some 
heavy  rain,  we  mounted  to  return  to  Hadji-Haivat 
The  little  river  was  running  with  a  full  and  rapid  stream 
from  the  lake  down  the  plain  to  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Lufar.  Numerous  streamlets,  which  cut  our  path,  had 
become  broad,  deep  streams.  We  dashed  through  them 
with  the  water  to  our  saddle-girths,  and  then  went 
splashing,  and  splashed,  across  the  plain,  through  water^ 
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mud,  and  mire,  getting  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  beautiful  plain  in  the  wet  season.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  stone  causeway  two  pha- 
langes of  wild  swans  passed,  wildly  screaming,  high  over 
our  heads.  Winter  was  coming  at  last  This  army 
was  retreating  from  European  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  from 
cold  Thrace  to  genial  Bithynia.  When  we  first  saw 
them  they  were  so  very  high  in  the  air  that  they  looked 
like  two  shreds  of  clouds  sailing  on  a  wind :  when  they 
stooped  and  were  nearer  they  did  not  look  larger  than 
larks,  but  the  noise  they  sent  down  from  that  elevation 
was  almost  deafening.  They  stooped  still  lower,  and 
their  screams  became  louder.  Each  phalanx  must  have 
been  from  five  to  six  hundred  strong.  Each  was  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  as  the  old  Turkish  cavalry 
used  to  be  when  charging.  At  the  head  of  each 
phalanx,  and  always  some  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
it,  was  a  commanding  officer  or  Sclaireur^  who  now  and 
then  called  a  halt,  and  then  flew  forward  alone  to  exa- 
mine the  ground.  Once  or  twice  the  feclaireur  fell  back 
to  the  sharp  point  of  the  wedge,  when  silence  ensued. 
As  they  drew  close  to  the  Dudakli  lake,  they  broke 
their  array,  changing  their  wedge  formation  into  an 
irregular  square,  and  sending  down  a  good  many  scouts 
to  the  water  and  the  bulrushes.  Our  tchelebee,  who 
had  studied  their  habits  year  after  year,  said  that  they 
would  quarter  at  Dudakli  this  afternoon  and  night,  and 
to-morrow  would  cross  the  mountains  to  the  great  Lake 
of  NicaBa,  the  surface  of  which  is  often  seen  almost 
covered  with  these  majestic  white  birds,  and  wild  geese, 
and  other  water- fowl.  In  the  winter  of  1827-8,  we 
used  rather  frequently  to  cook  and  eat  the  wild  swan  at 
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Smyrna.  It  was  indeed  a  ^^  sublime  goose,''  a  magnifi- 
cent bird  in  a  dish,  and  when  kept  for  a  few  days,  and 
dressed  with  a  little  science,  it  was  excellent  food. 
They  were  very  plentifiil  in  the  market  during  the  cold 
weather.  Below  the  causeway  the  rain  again  set  in. 
Streaming  and  splashed  all  over,  we  rode  into  the  mud 
and  filth  of  Sousourluk,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of 
a  Greek.  There  was  stabling  below,  and  a  staggering 
staircase  which  led  from  the  courtyard  and  stable-door 
to  the  apartments  above.  Getting  out  of  the  wet,  and 
going  up  stairs  first,  I  found,  in  a  large  room,  eight 
children,  heaps  of  raw  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  onions, 
and  a  little  woman  putting  on  a  pair  of  clean  shalvars 
or  breeches.  The  last  was  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
who  was  hastening  to  make  herself  smart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  distinguished  company.  We  all  looked 
like  scavengers.  In  an  instant  a  good  fire  was  kindled 
with  sticks  and  the  dried  husks  of  the  Indian-corn,  and 
other  hospitable  preparations  were  begun. 

Our  Hadji  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  these 
industrious  and  intelligent  villagers,  and  about  the  most 
prosperous  Greek  in  Sousourluk.  But  his  house  was 
falling  about  his  ears.  To  our  recommendation  to  put 
it  in  order,  he  returned  the  answer  for  which  by  this 
time  I  was  fully  prepared,  "  If  I  spend  money  on  my 
house,"  said  the  Hadji,  '^  the  ushurjees,  and  the  salian^ 
collectors,  and  all  the  unfair  tax-gatherers,  and  all  our 
own  rogues  of  tchorbajees  who  are  in  league  with 
them,  will  say  I  am  growing  rich,  and  will  squeeze  me 
accordingly.  No  I  Nol  the  house  may  stand  as  it  is  I 
The  tiles  are  tolerably  tight ;  you  see  it  does  not  rain 
in  here.**     "  But,"  said   our   tchelebee,   "  your  house 
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will  not  stand  long  if  something  is  not  done  to  it  ;"*  and 
making  a  pair  of  compasses  with  his  astonishingly  long 
legs,  and  swaying  his  body  from  right  ti)  left^  and  from 
left  to  righty  he  made  the  wooden  baraque  creak  and 
shake  in  a  way  that  was  quite  alarming.  **  Well,"*  said 
our  host|  **  I  must  put  up  some  props ;  you  see  I  have 
some  trees  in  the  yard.  I  will  buy  a  few  nails  in  Brusa, 
and  do  the  job  myself.  /  mtist  not  let  them  t/dnk  that  I 
am  getting  rich  I  ** 

Some  poorer  Greeks  of  the  village  were  now  quite 
desperate.  They  proposed  abandoning  their  fieldsi 
going  to  Hadji-Haivat  and  there  cultivating,  on  the 
division-of-produce  principle  (but  in  his  own  name), 
some  of  John's  land,  for  our  tchelebee  paid  the  fair 
taxes  and  dues  and  nothing  more,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  were  afraid  of  him  and  his  connexions. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  and  dried  our  clothes  by 
the  fire,  we  got  into  our  wet  saddles.  We  were  soon  as 
wet  as  before,  for  the  rain  recommenced,  and  the 
torrents  and  streams  were  all  much  swollen.  A  number 
of  little  gullies,  which  we  had  frequently  crossed  and 
re-crossed  without  noticing  them,  were  now  filled  over 
the  brim,  and  bringing  down  volumes  of  water  from  the 
near  flank  of  Olympus.  The  Delhi  Torrent  was  now 
very  wild  and  very  mad  indeed  I  It  was  bringing  down 
rocks  and  great  stones  as  well  as  water.  At  5  p.m.  we 
passed  the  Turkish  cemetery,  turned  the  corner  of  the 
ghostly  khan,  and  dismounted  at  John  s  chifUik,  where 
a  roaring  fire  of  the  chesnut,  and  fir,  and  tough  oak  of 
Olympus,  and  a  pilafi,  and  roasted  partridges,  comforted 
and  restored  us. 

On  the  following  morning  it  rained  very  hard  and 
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blew  great  guns.  The  snow  was  thickening  on  Olympiis, 
and  descending  lower  down  towards  the  plain.  In  the 
afternoon  the  rain  held  up  and  the  sun  shone  forth 
warm,  bright^  and  glorious,  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
and  never  could  be,  any  clouds.  We  walked  out  to  the 
beautiful  chesnut-wood  hard  by.  The  trees  were  now 
completely  bare;  the  broad,  sere  leaves  lay  on  the 
ground — in  some  places  the  winds  had  whirled  them 
into  heaps  four  feet  high.  The  squirrels,  who  had  made 
the  woods  so  populous  and  merry,  had  nearly  all  be- 
taken themselves  to  their  snug  holes  and  winter-quarters ; 
the  few  we  saw,  sitting  on  the  topmost  boughs,  drying 
their  wet  jackets  in  the  sun,  looked  very  inert  and 
melancholy.  They  are  three  or  four  times  the  size  of 
our  common  English  squirrel ;  but  they  are  miserably 
provided  with  the  codal  adornment,  their  tails  being 
short,  scanty,  not  at  all  bushy,  and  mere  apologies  for 
squirrel-tails.  The  poor  villagers  turn  their  flesh  into 
kibabsj  and  say  it  is  not  bad  meat  Charles  shot  one  in 
the  wood  as  we  were  returning  from  Kutayah.  It  was 
as  big  as  a  three  months'  rabbit  When  dead  it  had 
the  most  innocent,  silliest  face :  I  grieved  that  he  had 
been  killed.  The  number  of  these  creatures  here,  and 
all  along  the  wooded  slopes  of  Olympus,  for  more  than 
thirty  miles,  is  altogether  prodigious.  Every  chesnut 
wood  was  alive  with  them.  By  shooting  or  snaring 
them  in  October,  and  salting  them  or  pickling  them,  or 
drying  them  (as  the  American  use),  the  hungry  villagers 
might  lay  in  good  stocks  of  animal  food  for  the  winter. 
John  had  frequently  killed  them,  cooked  them,  and 
eaten  them,  and  pronounced  their  flesh  to  be  right 
good. 
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That  admirable  sportsman,  M.  Louis,  who  had  ridden 
over  to  Demirdesh  to  get  us  some  of  the  Burgundy  of  - 
that  village,  had  met  an  ugly  customer.  It  was  a  big, 
grizzly  hyaena,  taking  a  solitary  stroll  across  the  plain 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  Louis  and  his  horse 
approached,  he  put  his  hideous  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, and  went  off  for  some  brushwood  with  a  nasty 
snarl.  These  monsters  are  seldom  seen,  but  now  and 
then  a  single  one  is  shot,  and  it  is  not  very  long  ago 
that  a  troop  of  them  tore  a  newly-buried  Mussulman 
out  of  his  shallow  grave,  here,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Hadji-Haivat  The  Mussulman  was  a  wandering  Arab. 
One  night  he  went  to  sleep  in  the  ruined  khan,  close 
to  the  cemetery,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
our  farm-house.  He  must  have  had  somebody  who  did 
not  wish  him  well,  for  the  next  morning  his  head  was 
found  on  one  side  of  the  khan  and  his  body  on  another. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  some  devidjees,  or 
camel-drivers,  on  their  way  from  Brusa  to  the  interior, 
had  stopped  at  the  khan  at  the  dead  of  night ;  that  as 
the  Arab  was  a  fiery  fellow,  a  quarrel  had  probably 
arisen  about  quarters,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  devidjees  had  cut  off  his  head.  Others  said  that 
the  Arab  had  many  enemies  among  those  of  his  own 
race  settled  in  Brusa,  and  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  one  or  two  of  these  had  tracked  him  to  the  ruins, 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  rudely  waked 
him  by  cutting  at  his  throat ;  but  nobody  could  tell 
how  it  had  been,  and  as  the  Arab  was  an  unfriended, 
miserably  poor  creature,  no  stir  had  ever  been  made,  or 
pains  taken  to  discover  the  murderer  or  murderers. 
They  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  put  him  in  it,  and 
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covered  him  over.  But,  according  to  tohelebee  John's 
neighbours,  the  Arab  would  not  be  quiet  even  after  the 
hyaenas  had  eaten  him,  but  wandered  about  the  ceme- 
tery, the  ruined  khan,  and  the  houses  of  Hadji  Haivat, 
like  another  Saint  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 
There  was  hardly  a  Turk  in  the  hamlet  but  had  thus 
seen  him,  sometimes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
sometimes  by  moonlight  A(  either  season  the  sight  of 
the  ruined  khan  was  enough  to  conjure  up  spectres, 
and  Hadji  Haivat  itself  was  the  very  ghost  of  a  hamlet 
The  lynx  is  found  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  our  tehe- 
lebee,  who  had  more  experience  of  that  mountain  and 
its  wild  beasts  than  anybody  we  knew,  said  that  it  was 
not  at  all  common,  scarcely  more  so  than  the  hyaena. 
When  we  first  came  to  the  farm  large  black  snakes 
were  very  numerous  in  the  plain ;  but  they  were  inno- 
cent creatures,  and  their  strong  musky  smell,  in  the 
open  air  and  at  a  certain  distance,  was  very  pleasant 
There  are  adders  whose  bite  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

The  4th  of  November  was  a  boisterous  day.  The 
preceding  night  had  been  chilly,  and  in  the  morning  the 
snow  of  Olympus  had  taken  another  stride  down  the 
mountain,  and  was  much  nearer  to  us.  The  Greek 
Asian — a  Greek  with  a  Turkish  name — came  over 
from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kelessen,  where  he  had 
a  hovel  and  a  bit  of  land,  although  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  with  tehelebee  John  at  Hadji-Haivat 
He  was  very  sad,  and  full  of  sad  stories.  The  saliane 
collectors,  who  had  put  him  down  themselves  for  a  tax 
of  70  piastres,  were  now  demanding  140.  It  was  the 
same  with  other  villages  there.  The  two  tohorbajees, 
or  head-men  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  allies  of  Khodjk 
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Anb^  joined  with  the  eoDeelon^  and 
to  bring  tnfekjeci  htmk  Bnmiy  to  ponirii  and  beat  waA 
as  would  not  pay.  Hiis  Adan  wat  a  giant  in  ilatiire 
and  in  strength,  but  he  was  quite  unmanned  in  relating 
this  injustioe  and  oppresnoo.  We  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experienee  of  him,  and  bdiered  him  to  bc^  that  whidi 
he  looked,  a  simple^  honest  peasanL  John  mentioned 
him  and  another  Gredk  of  the  same  Tillage^  and  by 
name  Torraeki,  as  two  of  the  tmest  and  most  indus- 
trious men  he  had  met  with  in  the  eountry. 

The  Ibllowii^  day  was  bright,  sunny,  and  most 
beautiful ;  the  air  quite  warm.  Hie  snow  on  Olympus 
had  receded ;  the  lower  part  had  melted,  and  this  had 
further  swollen  the  torrentSi  vLich  were  making  a  great 
noise.  At  noon  we  mounted  to  ride  into  &usa  and 
dine  with  the  Consul.  Close  under  the  hills  the  sun 
was  seorching  hot  In  the  Brusa  baxaar  I  saw  some  of 
Khodjk  Arab's  people  lugging  off  two  Greeks  to  the 
Pasha*s  prison,  afler  beating  them.  I  asked  what  it 
was  about,  and  was  answered  '*  SaUane  !  ** 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Journey  to  the  Westward  of  Bnua  —  Cemeteries  —  Fountains  in  Ruins  — 
Horrible  Roads  —  Ruined  Bridges  —  The  Vakoufs  of  the  Mosques 
seiased  by  Government  —  The  Funds  left  for  the  Repair  of  Roads, 
Bridges,  &o.  seised  by  the  Reformers  —  Decay  of  Colleges  and  Mosques 

—  French  Leyelling  and  Irreligion  —  Terookler  —  An  Albanian  Mason 

—  The  Albanian  Insurrection  in  1847  —  How  the  Albanians  deal  with 
Tax-gatherers  —  Danserk  —  Phistiko  Tillage  of  Chatalkghk  —  The 
Pliistikos,  a  Colony  from  Maina  —  A  Cossack  Colony  —  Lake  of  Apol- 
lonia  —  The  Rhyndacus  —  The  Town  of  Lubat  —  Our  Consolos  Bey  — 
Mr.  G.  T.  Vigne  —  Greek  Superstition  —  Colony  of  Circassians  — 
Horse-stealers  —  Plain  of  Mohalich  —  A  Tatar  Story  —  Town  of  Moha- 
lich  —  Turkish  Indolence  —  Manchester  Goods  —  Decay  of  the  Town  — 
Burying-plaoe  of  the  Albanian  Martyrs  —  Drunkenness  —  The  Bektash 

—  A  Perilous  Journey  —  Inundated  Country  —  Bog  at  Duyi-Hissar  — 
The  Pasha  of  Brusa*s  Chiftlik  •—  Antonacki's  Farm  at  Balukli  ^  A 
Philosopher  —  A  Revolt  of  Bulgarians  —  Agricultural  Improvements  — 
Tombstones  of  the  Panduz-Oglous  —  Economy  of  the  Farm  —  The 
Pastoral  Bulgarians  great  Robbers  —  Increase  of  Stock. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  November,  we  left  Bnisa  to 
explore  some  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Pashalik,  and 
visit  the  memorable  promontory  or  peninsula  of  Cy- 
zicus.  This  time  we  were  only  three  in  company — 
tchelebee  John  and  our  two  selves.  We  mounted 
about  noon,  as  the  muezzins  from  the  minarets  were 
calling  to  prayer  (a  people  who  did  not  appear  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  summons).  .  We  took  the 
path  of  the  plain,  and  rode  away  from  the  town  through 
a  succession  of  sad  cemeteries. 

The  road  on  this  level,  where  a  little  pains  might 
make  it  beautiful,  was  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and 
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out  of  the  old  Turkish  tcheshmehs,  or  fountains,  which 
stood  by  its  side  at  short  distances,  there  was  scarcely 
one  that  had  not  been  broken  to  pieces  and  ruined — 
not  above  two  that  any  longer  furnished  the  pure  cool 
water  of  Olympus  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  In  the 
faces  of  most  of  them  there  were,  or  there  had  been, 
Turkish  inscriptions  commemorating  that  this  or  that 
good  Mussulman,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and  affection 
to  his  kind,  had  conducted  the  !waters  from  the  rocks, 
and  had,  at  his  own  expense,  built  the  tcheshmeh. 

We  kept  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  and  crossed 
the  Lufar  river  a  little  below  the  fire-wood  village  of 
Missi.  There  was  a  solid  stone  bridge,  built  by  a 
charitable  Turk  some  two  centuries  ago,  who,  at  his 
death,  had  bequeathed  property  to  keep  the  bridge 
across  the  river  in  good  repair  in  perpetuo.  I  know 
not  how  many  years  it  is  since  the  Lufar  sent  down  a 
terrible  torrent  that  washed  away  one  end  of  the  bridge 
and  forged  a  new  branch  or  channel  for  itself  For  a 
long  time  travellers  had  to  ford  this  new  branch  (which 
very  oflen  was  not  fordable  at  all)  before  they  could 
get  upon  the  good,  strong  bridge.  Loud  reclamations 
were  made.  The  trustees  of  the  property  lefl  for 
repairs  pleaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  this 
matter;  that  the  branch  was  a  7iew  river,  and  that  they 
were  only  bound  to  keep  the  bridge  across  the  Lutar  in 
good  repair — which,  by  the  way,  neither  they  nor  their 
predecessors  had  properly  done.  The  learned  Kadis, 
with  their  beards  in  their  hands,  thought  it  a  puzzling 
case,  and  could  never  come  to  any  decision.  At  last 
the  people  of  Brusa,  and  others  who  suffered,  erected  a 
wooden  bridge  to  join  the  stone  one ;  and  we  crossed 
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the  Lufar  by  riding  in  part  over  rotting  stems  of  trees 
and  planksy  and  in  part  upon  uneven,  slippery  stones. 
Over  the  key-stone  of  the  central  arch  of  the  ^^auld 
briggy**  there  was  a  very  long  inscription  on  a  slab  of 
white  marble,  relating,  as  usual,  the  name  and  intention 
of  the  benefactor,  and  ending  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Koran. 

Nearly  every  bridge,  as  well  as  every  fountain  and 
every  solid  stone  khan,  was  built  and  endowed  by  pri- 
vate munificence.  If  a  Sultan  or  Grand  Vizier  con- 
structed them,  it  was  out  of  his  private  treasury.  In 
Oriental  countries,  in  countries  of  despotism,  plague, 
malaria,  civil  war,  and  sudden  death,  testamentary 
bequests  have  but  small  chance  of  enduring  long,  or 
being  applied  to  the  purposes  and  objects  to  which  they 
were  destined.  The  trustees  of  a  property  would  often 
be  beheaded  or  bow-strung,  and  then,  the  Sultan 
succeeding  to  the  property,  a  strict  inquest  was  not 
likely  to  be  made  as  to  the  portion  of  it  which  was  held 
in  trust;  the  plague  would  frequently  sweep  away 
entire  families,  when  all  that  had  belonged  to  them 
went  to  wreck ;  in  the  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  and 
clan  wars  of  the  great  hereditary  Ayans  and  Der^ 
Beys,  houses,  castles,  and  strong  towers  fed  the  flames, 
and  family  archives,  and  wills,  and  testaments,  and 
accounts,  perished  with  them.  But,  more  generally, 
the  property  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
works  of  public  utility,  was  made  vakouf^  that  is,  it  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  some  great  mosque.  Where 
the  Ulema  were  scrupulous,  honest  men,  and  attentive 
to  their  own  business,  the  property  was  (for  some  gene- 
rations)  well    administered,   and  its    proceeds  fairly 
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applied.  With  the  notable  decay,  within  the  last 
century,  of  Mussulman  learning  and  piety,  industry  and 
honesty,  the  trust  property  declined,  and  the  annual 
proceeds  were  appropriated  by  hungry  Mollahs,  or 
wasted  upon  other  objects.  Still,  I  believe,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  where  the  property  was  vakauf^ 
some  portion  of  the  proceeds  was  from  time  to  time 
devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the  bridges,  fountains,  khans, 
etc.,  and  none  of  these  things  were  left  to  go  utterly  to 
ruin.  I  can  speak  confidently  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  works,  which  are  destroyed 
and  useless  now,  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of 
repair  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1828.  But  the 
reformers,  who  are  uprooting  religion,  and  a  respect  for 
it  in  every  direction,  have  virtually  destroyed  the 
security  which  the  mosque,  and  the  mosque  alone, 
could  give  to  any  landed  property ;  they  have  destroyed 
the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Church — if  I  may  so 
call  it;  they  have  laid  their  greedy  hands  upon  nearly 
all  tlie  vakoufs  of  the  empire,  and  arc  undertaking  to 
provide,  out  of  the  common  state  treasury,  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Ulema,  Mollahs,  and  college  or  me- 
dresseh  students,  to  keep  up  the  mosques  and  medres- 
sehs,  to  repair  the  bridges,  khans,  &c.,  and  to  do, 
governmentally,  that  which  the  administrators  of  the 
vdkouf  had  done  or  ought  to  have  done.*     Hence,  with 


^  At  Bagdad  Bishop  SouUigate  says, — "  The  traces  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  this  renowned  seat  of  the  Caliphs  are  still  indeed  visible,  but  they  are 
the  traces  of  a  glory  that  is  past.  Tlie  proud  temples  of  former  days  are 
gone,  the  far-famed  seats  of  learning  have  long  since  been  detiertc<l :  they 
are  now,  for  the  most  port,  in  ruins,  or  have  untiruly  ]NUMcd  away.  I'ho 
celebrated  modressoh  of  the  Caliph  Mostansor  still  stands  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tigris,  and  a  broad  inscription  upon  its 
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very  few  exceptions,  we  see  the  heads  of  the  mosques 
and  medressehs  in  abject  poverty,  the  rabble  students 
in  rags,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  temples  and  minarets 
shamefully  neglected  and  hurrying  to  decay,  the  bridges, 
fountains,  and  khans  m  the  state  I  describe.  It  is 
notorious  that  since  vakoufs  have  been  administered  by 
government  nothing  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  works 
of  public  utility,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  stinted, 
ill-managed  repairs  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  Santa- 
Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  hardly  any  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  in  keeping  up  the  mosques.  The  old 
Turkish  aristocracy,  turbulent  and  lawless  as  it  was  at 
times  (under  the  rule  of  rapacious,  luxurious,  effemi- 
nate, indolent  Sultans,  the  degenerate  successors  of  the 
Mahomets  and  Suleimans,  the  slaves  of  their  own  slaves 
and  their  own  vices,  the  tools  of  their  women  and 
eunuchs,  or  of  their  unwarlike  Janizaries),  did  yet  con- 
tain, and  at  all  times^  noble  and  improvable  elements. 


walls  still  infonus  the  tnyeller  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  630  of  the 
Hegira,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  it 
is  no  longer  a  sanctuary  of  learning.  Its  noble  array  of  professors  and  its 
throng  of  students  have  departed,  and  the  edifice  itself  is  now  desecrated  to 
the  ignoble  use  of  a  custom-house.  The  great  convent  of  dervishes  founded 
by  Abdel-E^adir,  though  still  occupied,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  an 
inundation,  and  probably  will  never  be  repaired :  this  I  have  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  for  I  did  not  myself  visit  it. 

"  The  present  number  of  mosques  is  about  fifty,  and  many  of  these  are 
in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that  prayer  is  no  longer  ofiisred  in  them.  The 
endowments  of  such  have  been  heised  upon  by  government,  and  sacrile* 
giously  appropriated  to  its  own  use,  while  of  oUiers  it  has  made  itself  the 
administrator,  thus  having  the  control  of  their  revenues,  and  disbursing  for 
their  support  only  so  much  as  it  ploasos.  In  some  instances  it  has  cur- 
tailed several  of  their  endowed  offices,  and  retained  the  salaries  for  its  own 
purposes.  Such  acts,  practised  by  the  civil  ruler,  and  endured  by  the 
Mussulmans,  only  serve  to  show  to  what  degradation  the  reh'gion  has 
fallen." — A  Tour  through  ArmmiOj  Penta^  and  Memipoiamia.  NewYork, 
1840. 
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All  the  Der^-Beys  were  not  robbers  and  cut-throats. 
Far  from  it  I  Some  of  the  districts  over  which  they 
held  sway,  and  from  which  they  were  strong  enough  to 
exclude  the  lawless  troops  of  the  government  and  the 
money-extortioners  of  the  Pashas,  were  prosperous  re- 
gions, were  "  Happy  Valleys."  Under  their  dominion 
there  were  roads,  bridges,  fountains,  khans,  and  stately 
mosques.  Where  are  they  now  ?  Gone,  or  in  ruins 
passed  repair.  The  destroyers  of  these  reputed  de« 
structionists  have  not  had  the  grace  to  keep  erect  the 
houses  of  God  and  the  Prophet  I 

Some  of  the  virtually  independent,  hereditary  chiefe 
long  kept  their  countries  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  that  fair  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lies  about  Magnesia^  Pergamus,  Kara- 
Atch,  Cassabk,  etc.,  regions  watered  by  the  classical 
Hermus  and  Caicus,  and  appertaining  during  a  long 
line  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  great,  generous- 
hearted,  truly  noble  family  of  the  Kara-Osman-Oglou. 
There,  agriculture  and  trade  were  encouraged ;  khans 
or  caravanserais — not  paltry  sheds,  or  things  of  lath  and 
plaster,  but  large,  stately,  stone  edifices — were  built  for 
the  accommodation  of  merchants  and  travellers ;  foun- 
tains along  the  waysides  were  erected  for  the  thirsty 
caravans ;  plunderers  were  deterred  by  severe  and  cer- 
tain punishment;  and  the  temptations  to  plundering 
were  removed  by  the  prevailing  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  people;  the  merchant,  whether  Mussulman  or 
Rayah,  was  under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  of  the 
powerful  chief;  no  rapacious,  fiscal  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  bales,  and  the  transit-duties  exacted  from  him  were 
but  trifling  and  fair  tolls.     The  neighbours  of  this  true 
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old  Osmanlee  family  were  the  great  Paswan  Oglous, 
who,  within  their  own  territories,  acted  in  the  like 
manner.  Twenty  years  ago  I  followed  for  days  the 
traces  of  their  piety,  munificence,  and  enlightened  public 
spirit.  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  my  first 
journey — as  he  told  me  himself  in  London — the  late 
Thomas  Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  *  Anastasius,'  had 
been  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Kara-Osman-Oglous  at 
Magnesia,  and  had  been  equally  delighted  with  their 
hospitality  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  happy  and 
thriving  condition  of  their  people.  The  last  remnants 
of  this  illustrious  family  are  now  languishing  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  in  some  dingy,  dirty  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  democratic  reformers  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  the  effects  which  might  be  produced  by  their 
presence  on  the  Hermus  merely  through  the  magic  of 
their  name  and  the  traditions  of  their  former  greatness, 
splendour,  justice,  and  generosity.  Of  the  Paswan 
Oglous  I  could  learn  nothing.  A  third  Asiatic  family 
— that  of  the  Elez-Aghks — great  and  good  as  the 
former  two,  had  been  erased  from  the  book  of  life.  In 
1812-13,  Colonel  Macdonald  Kinneir,  in  his  tour 
through  Asia  Minor,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  natural  connexion  between  the  strength  and 
independence  of  the  local  chiefe  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people ;  for,  wherever  he  found  the  chief  powerful 
and  contumacious  of  the  central  government  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  found  the  people  comparatively  pro- 
sperous. In  1828  I  mourned  over  the  destruction  of 
tlie  old  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  visible  effects  which 
had  been  produced  thereby.  At  that  time  a  few  roots 
were  yet  lefl  in  the  soil,  from  which  vigorous  shoots 
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might  have  sprung ;  but  the  French-taught  ministers  of 
Abdul  Medjid  have  fallen  upon  the  little  that  Sultan 
Mahmoud  had  spared,  and  those  few  roots  have  been 
torn  up.  It  has  been  a  capital  misfortune  of  this 
doomed  empire  that  all  the  reformers  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the  days  of  the 
unhappy  Sultan  Selim,  have  been  indoctrinated  and 
guided  by  ultra-democratic  Frenchmen  or  by  Italians 
and  other  foreigners  and  adventurers  of  the  same  Pa- 
risian school. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mussulman  religion  and  Turkish 
law  tend  inevitably  to  the  low,  universal  level  of  demo- 
cracy. That  religion  provides  for  the  hereditary  de- 
scent of  property,  and  the  law  promises  protection  to 
such  property.  The  family  in  ancient  enjoyment  of 
vast  estates  enjoyed  also  the  consideration  and  respect 
of  the  people.  They  had  no  hereditary  titles  granted 
by  the  court,  but  they  had  standing  spontaneous  patents 
of  nobility  from  the  succeeding  generations  of  the 
people.  On  their  own  territories  they  were  barons  and 
princes,  and  the  more  ancient  their  descent  and  occu- 
pation of  the  soil,  the  greater  was  the  reverence  in 
which  they  were  held.  Their  tenure  was  military,  like 
that  of  our  barons  under  the  feudal  system.  When  the 
Sultan  was  engaged  in  war,  they  furnished  him  with 
troops  equipped  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense, 
and  sent  some  members  of  the  family  to  command. 
But  they  also  paid  the  Sultan  his  tenths  of  their  pro- 
duce, and  frequently  granted  him  '*  benevolences."  A 
wise  reform  would  have  limited  their  power  without 
uprooting  and  destroying  them.  Turkey  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  not  so  advanced  in  civilization  as 
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England  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  the  might 
of  our  barons  was  shattered,  and  reduced,  but  not  extir- 
pated, by  the  War  of  the  Roses.  The  grinding  extor- 
tions of  Henry  VII.  and  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Henry 
YIII.  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  our  sudden  abase- 
ment of  the  aristocracy,  the  commons  not  yet  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  and  guard  their  own.  In  Turkey 
there  was,  and  there  is^  no  strength  and  consistency  in 
the  democratic  element  All  strength,  all  power  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  or  rather  of  the  men  who  by 
turns  govern  in  his  name  and  dispose  of  his  regular 
army.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  a  low,  dead  level 
of  equality — an  equality  of  poverty  and  insignificance. 

Beyond  the  Lufar,  Olympus  declines,  and  shelves  to 
the  southward,  and  a  new  part  of  the  Brusa  plain  opens 
to  the  eya  We  crossed  a  gentle  ridge  of  hills  covered 
with  vineyards,  cultivated  by  the  people  of  Tchekgirghe. 
We  rode  across  some  splendid  pasture-lands,  but  could 
see  scarcely  any  flocks  or  herds  upon  them.  It  was 
said  to  be  hereabout  that  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  was  keep- 
ing his  fine  Syrian  cows ;  but  we  looked  and  hunted  for 
them  in  vain.  During  a  ride  of  three  hours  we  scarcely 
met  a  living  soul.  We  saw  a  few  small  villages  on 
either  side  of  us,  but  far  across  the  plain.  Near  the 
end  of  our  ride,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  on  a  wooded  acclivity  of  Olympus,  the  Turk- 
ish village  of  Tatkrlee,  famous  for  its  wild  boars,  and 
endeared  to  our  companion  by  many  sporting  recollec- 
tions. We  had  loitered  on  the  way ;  but  at  5  p.m.  we 
began  to  ascend  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
Yerookler  (called  by  the  Greeks  Couvouklik),  the  hill- 
top being  fringed  with  small  cypresses  and  Turkish 
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tombstones.  A  number  of  Greek  boys  were  dancing 
merrily  round  a  tree.  In  a  hollow,  a  little  nearer  to 
the  housesi  Greeks,  of  maturer  years,  were  squatted  on 
the  damp  sward,  singing  lustily  out  to  the  cold  evening 
breeze.  They  were  warm  with  raki.  There  had  been 
a  wedding  in  the  village  to-day,  and  an  extra  dispen- 
sation of  drink.  There  were  no  Turks  to  give  them 
trouble.  At  one  time — not  long  ago — the  village  was 
pardy  Mussulman  and  partly  Greek ;  but  the  Mussul- 
mans had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  except  their  burying-places,  with  the  few  rough 
turbaned  stones  and  the  few  cypresses  on  the  hill-top. 
This,  in  abridgment,  is  the  history  of  many  villages  in 
these  parts. 

In  our  journey  to  the  eastward  we  had  lodged  and 
lived  almost  entirely  among  Turks ;  in  this  tour  to  the 
westward  we  lived  almost  entirely  among  Greeks. 
John  having  chosen  among  his  friends  who  should  have 
the  honour  of  lodging  us  at  Couvouklih,  we  dismounted 
at  a  dingy  Greek  house,  which  was  poor  enough  and 
rough  enough,  but  a  palace  compared  with  those  in  the 
wholly  Turkish  villages  in  which  we  had  recently  lodged 
up  the  country.  There  were  two  rooms  over  the  stable, 
and  the  house  was  positively  undergoing  some  repairs. 
A  tall,  gaunt,  sharp-visagcd,  keen-eyed  old  Albanian 
yapidjee  (plasterer  and  builder)  was  quartered  with  the 
family ;  and  I  had  some  immediate  proof  of  his  having 
commenced  operations,  for,  in  the  dark,  I  ran  against 
the  wall  in  the  outer  room,  and  felt  the  wet  mud-plaster 
stick  to  my  hands  and  coat.  The  hostess  was  very  busy, 
stewing  fish  for  the  evening  meal — large  carp,  brought 
up  from  the  Lake  of  ApoUonia.    Our  old  Albanian  was 
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moody  and  silent  We  elevated  his  spirits  by  giving 
him  a  drop  or  two  from  our  raki-flask.  We  asked  him 
whether  he  was  Mussulman  or  Christian.  He  replied, 
**  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  according  to 
circumstances.''  He  told  us  that  the  Turks  could  not 
build  their  own  houses,  rough  and  poor  as  they  were ; 
that  in  Europe  there  were  a  good  many  Armenian 
builders,  as  well  as  Albanian,  but  that  all  the  builders 
of  houses  in  these  parts  of  Turkey  come  in  troops  from 
Albania,  and  disperse  themselves  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Fropontis ;  that  their  usual  custom  was  to  return 
to  their  own  country  with  their  gains  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years ;  tliat  they  generally  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  then  walked 
home  through  Thrace  and  under  Mount  Athos.  On 
their  outward  journeys  each  yapidjee  usually  managed 
to  buy  a  poor  horse  or  pony  or  donkey  to  carry  himself 
and  his  few  rude  tools.  Their  living  in  Asia  costs  them 
very  little,  for  the  Odk-bashis  give  them  lodging  and 
pilaff,  or  they  lodge  and  eat  with  the  families  for  whom 
they  are  to  build  or  repair.  Our  fellow-guest  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  **  Turkey  Trade  i**  he  told  us  he  had 
made  ten  journeys  from  and  to  the  mountains  of  Al- 
bania, and  that  this  was  his  eleventh  expedition. 

We  spoke  of  the  insurrection  which  the  Forte  had 
just  succeeded  in  putting  down  in  Albania  **  Thatj** 
said  our  yapidjee,  **  was  all  owing  to  this  forced  re- 
cruiting for  the  Sultan's  army.  Free  Albanians  will 
not  be  dressed  and  drilled  like  a  parcel  of  monkeys; 
they  love  their  fustaneUas  and  their  liberty  too  much 
for  that  I  When  Ali,  the  Tebeleen,  wanted  fighting  men, 
he  always  got  a  plenty,  for  he  left  them  to  arm,  dress, 
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aiid  fight,  and  live,  as  their  fetfaers  had  done  before 
them ;  and  he  kept  his  palikari  in  Albania,  and  did  not 
send  them  to  rot  and  die  in  the  low  countrieSi  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Danube.  And  then  this  barrack  life — 
this  living  in  great  prisons,  huddled  up  with  men  who 
are  not  of  our  clans,  who  are  not  of  our  race — &ugh  I 
it  is  not  to  be  borne  by  any  true  Albanian.**  Another 
drop  of  raki,  and  our  communicative  builder  broke  out 
into  song,  singing,  or  ratlier  chanting  in  slow  recitativo^ 
an  Albanian  war-song,  which  was  all  about  Ali  Pasha 
and  his  exploits,  and  quite  as  long  as  *  Chevy  Chase.* 
The  master  of  the  house  complained  of  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  his  tax-gatherers.  The  Albanian  said  that 
in  his  district,  after  they  had  shot  one  or  two  Turkish 
collectors,  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to 
make  up  their  accounts  among  themselves.  He  had 
left  his  white  kilts  or  fustanella  at  home,  but  here  was  a 
minion  of  Mac  Farlane's  Lantern,  a  true  Highlander  of 
die  **  Forty-Five  ** — a  Callumbeg  grown  older  and 
uglier.  Our  host  and  hostess  had  a  daughter  that  was 
an  affianced  bride,  and  going  to  be  married  in  a  few 
days ;  but  host,  hostess,  bride,  three  younger  children 
of  the  family,  yapidjee,  and  our  three  selves,  all  littered 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  same  room^  and  slept  until 
daylight  in  great  peace  and  innocency. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  about  7 
A.M.  At  8  we  rode  by  the  skirts  of  the  rather  large 
village  of  Dansera.  Here  we  expected  to  find  a  coffee- 
house, but  did  not  Below  the  village,  on  the  left 
hand,  there  was  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  turned 
into  die  basin  of  a  fountain.  There  were  excellent 
corn-lands,  and  a  few  Greeks  industriously  ploughing ; 
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but  the  cultivation  was  only  in  patches,  and  the  road  or 
path  was  deplorable.  It  was  like  riding  across  ploughed 
fields  in  low,  damp  situations.  Here  and  there  a  marble 
fragment  spoke  of  ancient  and  better  times.  Beyond 
these  unenclosed  fields  there  was  a  wretched,  paved 
causeway,  leading  across  hollows  (which  are  inundated 
in  winter)  and  up  a  steep  hill  side.  At  9.15  we  caught 
the  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia.  At  10  a.m.  we 
pulled  up  at  a  coffee-house  belonging  to  the  Fistiko 
village  of  Chatalaghk,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy 
shower.  The  village  was  on  the  hill  side,  above  our 
heads,  looking  rather  prosperous.  We  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  these  Fistikos  (pistol),  as  that  they  were 
Greeks  from  Europe,  that  the  men  cultivated  their  corn- 
fields in  great  perfection,  and  that  the  women  wore 
no  shalvars,  or  breeches,  but  only  petticoats — a  strange 
and  indecent  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Brusa  plain.  An  old  Greek  pedlar  whom  we  found  in 
the  cafe — a  far-travelling  man — told  us  that  the  Fis- 
tikos were  first  relegated  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Selim,  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century ;  that  the  stock  to  which 
they  had  belonged  were  Mainotes  and  robbers  all ;  that 
their  clans  had  rebelled  against  the  Sultan  s  government; 
that  some  of  them  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  few 
carried  prisoners  to  Constantinople ;  that  these  prisoners 
were  all  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  striking  example,  in 
the  capital ;  but  that  die  Sultan's  mother  obtained  Uieir 
pardon,  and  sent  them  to  settle  near  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  ApoUonia,  giving  to  each  company  of  them 
200  sheep,  on  the  profits  of  which  they  were  to  live, 
and  to  remit  annually  a  certain  sum,  or  so  many  lambd, 
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to  her  treasury.  From  desperate  robbers  and  cat- 
throats  these  Mainotes  soon  became  most  tranquil  and 
industrious  peasants.  They  paid,  as  Christian  Rayahs, 
the  kharatch,  or  poll-tax ;  they  paid  the  Sultan's  tenths* 
and  the  salian^  and  all  other  taxes  and  impositions^ 
and  they  were  besides  liable  to  much  extortion  and 
oppression ;  yet  they  had  contrived  to  outstrip  in  pros- 
perity, not  only  the  indolent  Turks,  but  also  the  Arme- 
nians and  Greeks  of  the  country.  They  have  now  nine 
large  villages  of  their  own.  They  had  built  superior 
houses — they  had  built  several  churches — ^they  were 
now  enlarging  their  villages  and  building  some  very 
comfortable  habitations.  They  kept  their  Mainote  breed 
quite  pure  and  distinct ;  they  intermarried  only  among 
themselves.  They  held  their  heads  above  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  never  associated  intimately  with  them. 
Our  old  pedlar  also  told  us  some  few  particulars  about 
the  Cossack  colony  on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  whom  we 
intended  to  visit,  and  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
visited  frequently.  According  to  his  account  the  set- 
tlement dated  only  from  the  early  time  of  the  last 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the  Cossacks  did  nothing  at  all 
but  fish ;  they  smoked  no  tobacco,  they  drank  no  wine 
or  raki ;  and  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  three 
fingers,  but  in  a  manner  quite  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
true  Greek  church ;  and  from  the  three  last-mentioned 
facts  the  pedlar  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  made 
this  life  a  very  dry,  dull  afiair,  and  were  pretty  sure  to 
be  damned  in  the  life  to  come. 

At  11  A.M.  we  continued  our  journey,  presently 
passing  under  another  prosperous  Pistiko  village,  with 
some  well-ploughed  fields  in  front  of  it     Before  noon 
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the  lake  opened  beautifully  upon  us,  and  we  were  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  ApoUonia^  charmingly  and  curiously 
situated,  on  a  curving,  gradually  rising  promontory, 
which  stretches  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  looks,  even  on 
this  side,  as  if  it  were  an  island.  A  little  farther  on, 
we  saw  on  another  promontory  the  village  of  Kara-Atch 
(the  Black  Tree),  and  beyond  it  the  big,  lofty  island  of 
the  same  name.  This  island  is  the  largest  in  the  Lake 
of  Apollonia,  and  abounds  with  wild  cattle  and  wild 
asses.  Descending  from  the  hill  sides  we  came  to  some 
open,  pleasant  green  sward,  not  far  from  the  margin  of 
the  lake;  and  riding  across  this,  we  presently  came 
down  to  the  very  margin.  Wild  ducks,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  and  herons  were  rather  frequent ;  but  it  was 
not  yet  the  height  of  the  season  for  these  water-fowl. 
**  Gome  here  next  month,**  said  our  companion,  **  and 
you  will  see  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  like  a  down  bod 
with  the  ticking  taken  off.**  We  passed  the  ruins  of  a 
stately  khan;  it  stood  upon  a  green  bank  above  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  was  most  solidly  built  of  stone 
and  admirably  burnt  bricks ;  but  it  had  gone  to  utter 
decay  through  neglect 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  this  mournful  ruin  we 
reached  the  classical  and  historical  river  Rh}mdacus, 
which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  to  the  Fropontis. 
The  river,  at  this  season,  was  nearly  as  broad  and  full 
as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  We  crossed  it  by  a 
shaking,  creaking  Tiurkish  bridge,  built  entirely  of  poles. 
Ilalf-a-dozen  or  so  of  tall  poles — being  taUcst  in  the 
middle,  for  the  Turks  will  never  have  a  bridge  without 
a  slope  up  and  a  slope  down-— did  the  duty  of  piers  on 
either  side ;  these  piers  were  connected  by  poles  laid 
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and  fixed  latitudinally  and  longitudinally ;  through  the 
platform  of  die  bridge  or  the  openings  between  the 
poleSi  we  saw  the  deep  river  gliding  rather  rapidly 
beneath  us;  and  here  and  there  a  rotten  pole  or  two 
had  been  broken  short  oS,  and  holes  were  left  through 
which  a  careless  horse  or  a  passenger  in  the  dark  might 
very  well  slip  his  leg.  As  a  standing  reproach  to  this 
Turkish  bridge,  there  were  the  massy  ruins  of  an 
ancient  stone  and  brick  bridge  a  little  to  the  left,  or 
nearer  to  the  lake.  As  the  piers  are  firm,  it  would  be 
easy  to  repair  the  old  bridge  in  masonry  and  brickwork; 
it  would  be  still  easier — it  would  be  very  short  work 
indeed — to  lay  trees  and  planks  from  pier  to  pier,  and 
make  an  infinitely  safer  passage  over  the  river  than  that 
which  now  exists ;  but  the  Turks  like  to  do  things  in 
their  own  strange  way»  and  here  Uie  people  were  rather 
proud  of  the  bridge  of  poles. 

As  we  had  been  riding  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
after  passing  the  ruined  khan,  we  had  had  before  us  the 
view  of  the  old  walls  and  ruined  towers  of  the  city  of 
Lopadion,  and  a  tall  modern  building  rising  in  the 
midst  and  far  above  them.  This  Lopadion,  which  is 
now  called  Lubatj  stands  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacgs,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  point  where  the  river  issues  from  the  lake. 
From  the  situation,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
river  and  the  line  of  communication  with  the  Propontis, 
there  was  probably  a  town  here  at  the  most  remote 
time  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonists.  The  walls  and 
towers  which  remain  are  evidently  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  Emperor  John 
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Comnenus,  who  was  waging  a  defensive  warfare  with 
the  wild  Turkish  tribes.  In  the  traditions  of  the 
country  the  Genoese  are  the  builders  of  almost  every- 
thing that  is  old,  except  the  mosques  and  fountains.* 
The  people  of  Lubat  say  that  the  Genoese  built  the 
walls  and  towers,  among  the  ruins  of  which  they  have 
erected  their  own  hovels ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  those  industrious  old  Italian  republicans 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  works,  which  are  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  and  which  bear  a  resemblance  in 
miniature  to  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  of  Eutayah. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  close  to  the  cafe, 
there  is  a  mosque  recently  built  by  or  for  a  little  colony 
of  refugee  Circassians,  and  over  it  was  a  great  stork's 
nest  The  tall  building  which  we  had  seen  from  afar 
rose  in  the  rear  and  far  above  the  lowly  wooden 
mosque ;  it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  Greek  church, 
built  of  stone,  upon  the  highest  ground  within  the 
ancient  walls— on  a  sort  of  mound  which  appeared  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  labour  of  man  and  to  have 
served  in  the  ancient  time  for  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  some  Grecian  temple,  like  the  mound  at  Nicssa. 
The  Mussulmans  boast  that  the  stork  is  partial  to  them, 
but  the  bird  had  here  shown  no  signs  of  partiality  or 
preference,  for  if  he  had  built  one  nest  on  the 
mosque,  he  had  built  three  on  the  Christian  church  also. 
When  honest  old  Tournefort  was  here  in  1702,  there 
was  a  caravanserai  which  afiorded  him  lodging,  although 
it  was  very  dirty  and  ill-built  There  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  now ;  the  very  ruins  of  the  caravanserai  had 
disappeared,  as  had,  long  since,  the  last  remnant  of 
Osmanlee  population. 
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We  rode  to  the  tottering  wooden  house  of  a  Greek 
peasant  named  Sotiri,  a  chief  of  the  villagei  and  a  man 
otherwise  of  some  consideration.  lie  had  lodged  all 
the  few  Englishmen  who  had  ever  been  here,  and  all 
the  Ionian  6reekS|  our  protected  subjects,  who  came 
up  the  river  now  and  then  to  purchase  com  or  other 
produce:  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  to  our  consul  at 
Brusa,  and  was  always  addressed  by  his  and  our  friend 
the  tchelebee  as  ''Consoles  Bey,"  at  which  he  would 
laugh,  and  yet  feel  proud  the  while.  Among  the 
English  guests  whom  Sotiri  remembered  with  most 
pleasure  was  Mr.  6.  T.  Yigne.*  This  enterprising 
traveller  made  Lubat  his  head-quarters  for  about  a 
fortnight,  being  on  a  pheasant-shooting  excursion  with 
John  2^hrab,  who  declares  he  has  never  had  a  more 
cheerful  or  better  companion,  either  on  the  road  or  in 
the  field,  out  of  doors  or  indoors.  Sotiri  pointed  to 
the  boards  and  matting  in  the  best  corner  of  the  best 
room,  where  he  had  slept,  and  promised  me  the  same 
post  of  honour  and  comfort.  It  took  our  host  some 
time  to  recover  his  composure,  for  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, the  insolent  overbearing  Circassians,  who  are  far 
more  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion  than  the  Turks 
of  the  present  day,  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  this 
morning,  and  had  insulted  his  faith  and  threatened  to 
defile  the  new  Greek  church,  which  had  cost  so  much 
money  and  was  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  all  the 
Greeks  of  these  parts. 

We  went  to  tlie  new  church,  which,  considering  all 
things,  was  a  very  respectable  looking  edifice.     Un- 

*  Aiitlior  of  *  A  Personal  Narrative  uf  a  Visit  to  Gliiuuii,  Kabul,  and 
Afgluuiitttaii,'  '  Travcltf  in  lOudimir,  Lailuk,  'J'skardo/  <&c. 
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fortunately  there  was  a  great  crack  or  rent  in  one  of 
the  four  walls,  extending  from  the  roof  downwards,  and 
foreboding  a  fall  and  destruction.  The  Greek  architect^ 
unmindful  of  ancient  examples,  had  been  careless  about 
his  foundations,  and  a  terrible  settling  had  taken  place ; 
but  the  Greeks  firmly  believed  that  it  was  all  owing  to 
the  coming  of  the  Circassians,  and  that  if  these  quarrel- 
some infidels  could  only  be  driven  away,  the  rent  would 
close  up  and  the  wall  become  solid  and  firm. 

All  manner  of  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be  per- 
formed here. 

**  Gax\  vidont,  claucli  monnt, 
Muti  If»qiiuiitiiry  audimit 
Surdiy  lovantur  languidi."  * 

In  the  interior  of  the  church,  on  the  rough,  as  yet  mi- 
paved  ground,  before  the  screen  of  the  altar,  and  just 
under  an  infinitude  of  most  paltry  pictures  of  panagias 
and  saints,  exposed  for  the  occasion,  there  lay,  stretched 
upon  two  mattresses,  two  Greek  children.  One  was  a 
son  of  Sotiri,  who  had  fallen  from  the  mare  and 
seriously  injured  the  cap  of  one  of  his  knees ;  the  other 
was  a  little  girl  in  the  hottest  fit  of  an  intermittent 
fever.  They  had  been  here  all  day,  and  here  they 
were  to  lie  all  night ;  a  good  many  tapers,  blessed  by 
the  priest,  had  been  burned  for  them  already,  before 
the  virgins  and  the  saints ;  other  tapers  were  in  process 
of  being  lighted ;  and  if  this  did  not  cure  them,  what 
would  ?  I  thought,  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  that 
some  quinine  might :  but  I  could  not  ofier  it  here,  for 
the  priest,  who  was  gaining  a  pretty  penny,  would  have 
been  angry  at  my  taking  a  patient  out  of  his  hands,  and 

•  Vida. 
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at  my  impious  arrogance  in  pretending  that  my  white 
powder  could  do  more  than  his  wax  candles  and 
pictures.  The  next  day  we  left  some  medicine  for  the 
girl.  The  case  of  the  poor  litde  boy  was  above  our 
skill ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  was  at  this  moment 
any  hekim  in  the  country  with  surgical  skill  enough  to 
set  the  knee  to  rights.  I  recommended  Sotiri  to  send 
the  child  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  and  he  said  he 
would  do  so  if  he  could  sell  some  corn  or  maize  and 
get  in  a  little  ready  money.  As  we  returned  home- 
ward in  the  dusk,  flights  of  wild  ducks  went  over  our 
heads  on  their  way  from  the  lake  to  the  hills^  whither 
they  invariably  repair  to  pass  the  night  during  this 
season  ;  some  old  owls  spoke  to  us  from  the  mouldering 
ivied  walls ;  bats  wheeled  about  noiselessly,  and  cucu- 
vajas  darted  across  the  vacant  area  of  the  ancient  city, 
uttering  their  shrill  screams  and  notes  of  woe.  By 
this  uncertain  light  the  ruined  walls  and  towers  grew  in 
size,  and  looked  truly  grim  and  ghostly. 

After  our  pilafi^  we  smoked  and  talked  over  the 
history  of  the  Circassian  intruders,  who  were  ruining 
the  poor  village,  and  cruelly  tyrannizing  over  the 
Greeks,  four  or  five  families  of  whom  had  abandoned 
their  lands  and  left  Lubat  in  despair.  It  appeared 
that  these  Circassians,  being  driven  from  their  native 
homes  by  the  Russians,  or  by  some  of  their  own  clans 
ill  alliance  with  Bussia,  had  thrown  tliemselves  on  the 
bounty  of  their  former  sovereign  the  Sultan,  who  had 
given  them  70,000  piastres,  and  sent  them  over  to 
settle  in  these  parts.  They  had  first  come  to  Lubat  in 
the  montli  of  August,  1845,  and  the  place  had  never 
been  quiet  since.     All  round  the  Lake  of  Apollonia 
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there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
corn-land  and  pasture-land,  untilled,  unoccupied,  whereon 
they  might  have  settled,  and  have  built  themselves  up 
a  village  of  their  own.  But  they  preferred  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  gardens,  the  cultivated  lands, 
and  the  very  houses  of  the  Greeks  of  this  village.  The 
oppressed  Christians  had  made  many  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Strong  representations  were  presented  to  the 
Porte — I  believe  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  is 
always  foremost,  and  too  frequently  alone  in  every 
good  work — and  the  Forte  sent  orders  to  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa  to  remove  the  intruders.  But  their  old  Bey  or 
Chief  rode  to  Brusa  with  a  girl  who  was  of  age  for  the 
white  slave-market,  and  the  Pasha  did  nothing;  the 
girl  is  now  a  slave,  and  probably  a  concubine,  in 
Mustapha  Nouree's  harem  at  Brusa ;  and  the  Circas- 
sians are  here  at  Lubat  and  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty they  have  robbed  from  the  villagers. 

The  antipathy  between  the  two  races  was  excessive, 
irreconcilable.  The  Circassians  were  fierce  fanatics; 
the  Greeks  were  very  devout,  and  fanatical  too.  Lubat 
was  a  holy  place — a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Until  these 
Circassians  came,  no  Mussulmans  had  dwelt  there  for 
generations :  the  Greeks  had  been  left  wholly  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  freest  exercise  of  their  religion  and  all 
its  numerous  ceremonies.  This  fine  new  church,  dedi- 
cated to  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos,  or  Michael  the 
Archangel,  had  been  built  not  solely  with  the  money 
of  the  men  of  Lubat,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the 
Greeks  of  Mohalich,  EhirmasU,  Pandermk,  Erdek,  and 
a  hundred  other  places.  It  was  the  pride  and  spiritual 
glory  of  the  whole  country ;  there  was  no  church  like 
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it;  and  wherci  in  all  their  weU-fiDed  calendar,  was 
there  a  saint  equal  to  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos  ? 

People  from  fiur  and  near  came  annually  to  the 
shrine.  Amusement  and  trade  mingled  with  devotion, 
as  in  the  ancient  times,  and  in  the  modern :  produce 
was  bought  or  exchanged  for  other  produce^  or  for 
manufactured  artides,  or  coffee  and  sugar  brought  up 
by  the  seaport-dwelling  Greeks;  itinerant  musicians 
were  never  wanting,  and  at  the  cool  evening  tide  the 
merry  people  danced  within  the  old  walls  without 
thinking  of  the  many  tragical  events  which  had  there 
taken  place,  or  of  the  great  battles  which  had  been 
fought  in  ancient  days,  close  by,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhyndacus.  The  Mohalichotes,  dwelling  at  so  short  a 
distance,  came  very  frequently,  and  often  spent  weeks 
together  at  Lubat^  as  in  a  sort  of  holy  villeggiatura. 
Now  they  were  afraid  to  come.  Last  year  some  of  the 
Circassians  seized  a  young  Greek  pilgrim,  and  were 
hurrying  away  with  her  to  the  mosque,  to  make  a  she- 
Turk  of  ber,  in  order  that  they  might  claim  a  property 
in  her,  and  afterwards  sell  her  as  a  slave.  The  damsel 
was  rescued  by  some  Christian  Bulgarians,  and  the 
ravishers  were  driven  into  the  mosque,  and  blockaded 
therein  the  whole  day.  Terrible  was  the  riot;  but, 
fortunately,  no  blood  was  shed.  The  Circassians  are 
constantly  selling  and  re-selling  their  own  children; 
boys  as  well  as  girls  have  been  sold  for  the  Constantinople 
market.  They  bind  up  and  torture  their  female  children 
to  give  them  narrow  waists,  etc.  They  keep  them  close 
within  doors  in  summer  time,  in  order  that  their  com- 
plexions be  not  spoiled  by  the  sun.  By  the  poor 
Turks  of  this  neighbourhood  they  are  regarded  with 
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strong  dislike.  The  wattle  and  mud  huts  they  have 
built  are  small,  but  quite  as  good  as  the  Greek  hovels. 
They  make  hay  and  keep  it  for  the  winter,  which  the 
silly  Turks  and  Greeks  do  not  They  are  great 
adepts  in  cattle-lifting  and  horse^stealing.  Lately 
some  of  them  stole  Sotiri*s  mare,  and  carried  her  up 
the  country  beyond  Eutayah ;  but  Sotiri,  being  a  brisk 
spirited  fellow,  and  having  friends  among  the  English, 
threatened,  and  bullied,  and  persevered,  and  finally  got 
his  mare  back  again. 

I  went  to  sleep  in  Mr.  Yigne's  snug  corner,  dreaming 
about  the  precious  Tanziraaut  and  the  Gul-Ehanch  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  following  morning  we  walked  round  a 
good  part  of  the  walls  of  Lubat  They  embrace  a  sort 
of  semicircular  space,  the  cord  of  the  arc  on  the  river 
side  being  open,  as  if  the  deep,  broad  stream  were 
defence  enough.  If  there  were  ever  walls  along  the 
river  face,  they  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  old 
towers  were  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for  size ;  as 
at  Eutayah,  they  were  of  all  manner  of  shapes — square, 
rounds  octangular,  five-faced,  and  triangular. 

Narrow  as  was  the  area  of  the  old  town,  the  present 
village  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  tottering 
Greek  houses  were  not  more  than  thirty ;  the  wattle 
and  mud  huts  of  the  Circassians  were  about  twenty ;  but 
some  of  the  intruders  were  living  in  Greek  houses,  and 
the  number  of  Circassian  families  was  counted  to  us 
at  thirty.  The  turbans  and  dress  of  the  men  were  far 
smarter  and  better  than  those  of  the  Osmanlees  of  the 
country.  Such  as  we  met  did  not  look  upon  us  with 
firiendly  eyes.  The  children  came  out  of  their  doors  as 
we  passed  to  call  us  ghiaoura  and  MuscovS'    These 
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children  were  fair  complexioned,  but  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  beauty.  Two  little  girls  in  yellow  shalvars 
were  pointed  out  to  us  as  destined  for  early  sale.  I 
could  never  feel  for  these  semi-savages,  these  child- 
stealers,  these  traffickers  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
these  Oriental  Mahometanized  modem-SpartanSi  whose 
institutions  tend  to  destroy  the  ^*  natural  touch  ** — the 
sweetest  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature — any  of  the 
sympathy  which  so  many  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
Humanity  and  civilization  would  be  vast  gainers  if  Cir- 
cassia  were  as  submissive  to  Russia  as  Georgia  now  is. 

At  1  P.M.,  we  rode  away  from  Lubat  across  a  broad, 
perfectly  flat  plain,  which  was  sloppy  now,  and  would 
soon  be  three  or  four  feet  under  water.  It  stretched 
far  away  to  the  south,  and  reminded  me  of  parts  of 
the  great  Apulian  plain  between  Foggia  and  Barletta. 
It  used  to  be  traversed  by  many  of  those  who  came 
by  land  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  In  the  hot 
summer  months  it  is  like  a  tract  of  Arabian  desert 

The  Turks  tell  a  good  story  to  show  the  diflerence 
between  a  summer  and  a  winter  journey  to  Mohalich. 
Two  old  Tatars,  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  stopped  one 
night  to  refresh  at  the  same  Odk.  Being,  like  most 
travellers,  fond  of  talk,  they  fell  into  discourse  about 
their  journeys,  and  the  danger  they  had  gone  through. 
"  Ah  I "  said  Omer,  "  did  you  ever  cross  the  plain  of 
Mohalich  ?  that  is  the  place  for  water.  There  you  ride 
with  water  up  to  your  horse's  nose,  except  now  and  then 
when  you  come  to  a  broad  deep  river,  running  like 
mad,  and  where,  if  your  horse  cannot  swim  with  you, 
you  must  drown  ! " 

"  Water ! "  said  Ali,  who  had  made  his  journey  in 
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summer-tiiney  ^*  who  ever  heard  of  water  in  the  plain 
of  Mohalich  ?  What  bosh  are  you  talking  ?  I  have 
been  there,  and  would  have  given  my  turban  for  a  drop 
of  water !  **  As  Omer  stoutly  maintained  the  accuracy 
of  his  reporti  and  as  Ali  would  not  have  his  experience 
contradicted,  they  abused  one  another  like  a  couple  of 
angry  critics,  or  like  author  and  critic  by  the  ears, 
and  the  topographical  discussion  ended  in  a  pulling  of 
beards. 

During  part  of  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  abated, 
and  during  part  of  the  autumn,  before  they  overflow, 
all  the  parts  of  the  plain  which  lie  near  ihc  Rhyndacus 
and  the  other  rivers,  are  covered  with  fine  pasture.  Im- 
mense crops  of  hay  might  be  cut,  but  we  did  not  see  a 
haystack  in  the  whole  region.  Our  path  lay  nearly 
parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  at 
only  a  very  short  distance  from  it  Some  boats  under 
sail  were  ascending  that  river  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  we  crossed  some  small  streams  that  were  now  slowly 
pacing  to  the  river. 

We  were  now  in  the  ancient  Mysia,  the  Rhyndacus 
forming  the  boundary  of  Bithynia.  The— of  old — 
fertile  country  that  gave  a  name  to  Ceres,  seemed  more 
forlorn  and  desert  than  the  region  we  had  left.  The 
slopperiness  of  the  coimtry  and  some  weeping  clouds 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Mysians,  who  were 
famed  for  a  great  command  of  tears,  and  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  performance  at  funerals.  Lying  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  hill,  Mohalich  is  scarcely  visible  until 
you  get  to  the  hill  top,  when  it  shows  out  a  good  number 
of  lead-covered  domes  and  white  minarets,  mixed  with 
numerous  cypress-trees,   and   looks  a   large,    as  well 
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as  a  picturesque,  town.  We  reached  the  hill-top  at 
2.15  P.M.,  and  turned  aside  to  see  the  horrible  plague* 
hospital,  where  the  poor  Albanians  were  huddled  in 
April  and  May,  1846,  and  the  narrow  cemetery  where 
their  dead  lie  buried.  We  crossed  a  slough,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Mohalich  a  little  before  3.  The 
principal  street,  leading  to  the  tcharshy,  was  full  of 
filth,  stench,  and  raki  shops. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of  Athanasi,  a 
Greek  trader  of  the  place,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
English  consular  agent  Our  host  lodged  the  English- 
men who  were  sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to  look 
after  the  Albanians,  and  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
very  active  in  assisting  those  unfortunate  people. 

The  next  morning,  the  9th  of  November,  we  went 
out  rather  early,  and  stopped  at  the  chief  coffee-house. 
A  number  of  Turks  were  sitting  cross-legged,  smoking, 
and  saying  nothing.  I  particularly  noticed  a  group  of 
them  seated  on  a  broad  bench  near  die  large  front 
windows,  like  bonzes  in  a  pagoda.  Four  hours  later  in 
the  day  they  were  sitting  there  in  the  same  attitude, 
and  in  the  same  dull  silence ;  and  when  we  repassed 
the  caf%  towards  sunset,  there  they  were,  looking  as  if 
they  had  never  moved  since  early  morning ;  and  in  all 
probability  they  had  quitted  the  place  only  for  a  short 
half-hour  to  take  a  little  food.  Except  one^  this  indo- 
lence is  the  worst  vice  of  the  Turks. 

The  bazaars  had  a  very  poor  display  of  goods,  and 
although  it  was  market-day  at  Mohalich,  there  was  little 
doing  except  in  the  dram-drinking  line.  A  considerable 
number  of  pig-headed,  small-eyed  Bulgarian  shepherds 
were  strolling  about  in  sheep-skin  jackets,  sheep-skin 
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breeches^  aoid  round  caps,  and  leggings  niade  of  the  same 
material.  There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  Albanians,  who 
had  come  over  from  Europe  by  way  of  die  Dardanelles  or 
Gallipoli,  to  hbe  themselves  out  as  shepherds  and  farm- 
labourers.  Cotton  goods  or  hardware,  there  was  little 
that  was  English.  The  cheap  goods  on  sale  seemed 
to  be  nearly  all  the  commonest  French  or  Swiss,  or 
Austrian,  or  Bohemian.  Some  of  die  dealers  said  that 
our  English  goods  were  too  dear  for  the  msurket,  and 
that  some  of  our  commodities  were  so  deteriorated  in 
quality  of  late  years^  to  meet  the  low  prices,  that  they 
were  worse  than  any  that  were  sent  into  the  country; 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  English 
marks  ^nd  English  measures,  and  that  they  now  found 
there  was  no  certainty  or  security  in  either. 

It  bejboves  that  great  Manchoster  moralist  and  po- 
litical philosopher,  Mr.  CpVden,  to  think  seriously  of 
these  matters.  I  heard  the  complaints  to  whjich  I  here 
allude,  not  merely  at  Mohalich^  but  at  jBrusa,  at  Cpn- 
stantinople,  at  Adrianople,  at  Smyrna. 

The  itcharshy  was  but  badly  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  nothipg  in  it  seemed  to  be  of  good  quality.  We 
heard  loud  laiinentations  about  the  decline  of  the  place 
and  a  rapid  decay  of  trade — a  decay  owing  to  the 
oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  neighbouring 
viUages.  The  recent  demand  of  wheat  and  other  pro- 
duce for  the  markets  of  Engird  and  France  had 
produced  a  momentary  effect,  but  had  not  done  much 
good,  because  agriculture  had  been  discouraged  and 
neglected,  ^and  there  was  but  little  produce  to  sell  for 
exportation.  Some  appreheuded  that  the  little  which 
had  been  exported,  or  was  no;w  being  shipp^  might 
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cause  a  dearth  in  the  coontiy.  The  populatioo  of  the 
town  had  decreased  and  was  decreasing.  <*  There  u 
nothing  on  the  increase  here  except  the  raki-shops^* 
said  an  old  Greek.  These  dram-shopsi  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere.  Like  our  gin-palaces  ihey  most 
abound  in  the  most  poverty-stricken  quarters,  being  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause,  ihe  sign  of  misery  and 
the  agent  of  its  increase.  Most  of  the  Turkish  houses 
were  falling  to  pieces,  many  were  deserted,  and  spaces 
on  ihe  hill  sides  which  had  been  covered  by  buildings  not 
many  years  ago  were  now  void.  The  mosques  were  in 
a  sad,  neglected  condition. 

We  walked  out  of  the  town  and  again  visited  the 
filthy  plague  hospital,  which  was  totally  abandoned  and 
falling  to  ruin.  In  the  court-yard  we  saw  the  double 
hand-barrows  upon  which  the  poor  Albanians  had  been 
carried  forth  from  that  hell  upon  earth,  and  an  immense 
heap  of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep  which 
had  been  bleached  by  sun  and  rain,  and  which  were  not 
now  very  offensive  to  the  nostril.  We  entered  the  room 
of  horrors  where  John  had  found  the  dead  children,  the 
maniac  woman,  and  the  forlorn  Cucu.  From  this  scene 
of  their  torment  we  walked  to  the  cemetery  where  so 
many  of  the  Albanians  had  found  rest.  It  stands  on 
the  ridge  of  a  low  hill  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
plague  hospital ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has 
a  gateway  in  front,  the  top  of  which  rises  a  few  feet 
above  the  walls.  The  square  enclosure  is  about  thirty- 
five  feet  in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  the  walls, 
which  are  very  badly  built,  are  about  six  feet  in  height 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  had  put  a  miserable  Turkish 
lock  on  the  gate,  and  had  carried  away  the  keys  with 
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them  to  Coustantinople.  We  effected  our  entrance  by 
escalade^  a  Greek  bringing  us  a  short  broken  ladder, 
¥^hich  was  scarcely  needed.  Small  hillocks  of  -earth 
showed  where  the  victims  repose,  and  rank  grass  and 
weeds  grew  over  all.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  enclosure 
there  stood  a  big,  squat  cross,  let  into  a  flat,  broad  base, 
all  of  shining,  glaring  white  marble ;  and  on  the  hori- 
zontal face  of  the  base  was  the  following  inscription,  in 
letters  of  great  size : — 

Cb  MoNUMSNT  a  STB 
ErIGB  par  lb  2BLB  DU  TUBS  PIBUX 

Monsieur  Natlbr  Bbt, 

Au  NOM  Du  Catholigisme,  a  la  Mbmoirb 

Dbs  Albanais  Catholiqubs  morts  pour  la  Foi, 

21  Mai,  1846. 

Behind  this  flaring  cross  and  grand  inscription  in  white 
marble,  on  the  wall  opposite  the  gate,  on  a  very  modest 
or  very  mean  tablet  of  a  dim,  brownish  grey  colour,  was 
the  following  inscription,  in  small  letters,  faintly  cut 
and  scarcely  legible : — 

Thb  Land  within  thbsb  walls  was  cbdbd  bt  thb 

SuBLiBfB  Ottobian  Portb  TO  His  Excbllbnct 

Tub  Right  Honourablb  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  G.C.B., 

Hbr  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  tub  samr, 

And  bt  Him  prbsbntbd  to  thb 

Holt  Catholic  Church, 

To  SBRVB  AS  A  PLACB  OF  SbPULTURB  FOR  THB 

Albanian  Christian  Marttrs, 

Who  Dibd  at  Mohalich, 

In  thb  months  of  April  and  Mat, 

Anno  Domini  1846. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  more  bad  taste  in  a  narrow 
compass.    The  name  of  Nayler  Bey  (who  did  nothing 
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but  miflchief)  glares  on  the  eye  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
emblem  of  redemption ;  the  honoured  taame  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  who  had  done  everythingi  or  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  everything  being  done,  and  without 
whom  all  the  Albanians  would  have  perished,  is  stuck 
upoli  the  rearward  wall,  and  can  scarcely  be  read.  I 
cati  i^ell  believe  Sir  Stratford  never  wished  it  to  be  there 
at  all ;  but  if  they  Would  hate  it  there,  why  throw  it  in 
the. shade,  and  put  the  name  of  an  Irish  quack  doctor 
before  it  ?  Was  it  because  Sir  Stratford  was  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  ilnd  hot  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  .These 
blocks,  too^  tell  that  which  is  not  true ;  they  are  indeed 
as  ^^  lying  as  epitaphs."  Mr.  Nayler  may  have  been  a 
Papist,  but  the  reputation  he  lefl  behind  him,  here  and 
elsewhere,  was  not  that  of  his  being  distinguished  by 
piety.  Assuredly  the  British  Ambassador  did  not  give 
this  piece  of  land  to  the  Roman  Church;  he  merely 
obtained  from  the  Porte  an  assurance  that  the  graves  of 
the  unfortunate  Albanians  should  be  respected,  and  that 
the  piece  of  ground  should  be  left  unmolested.  The 
English  saved  lives — the  French  Papists  turned  the 
dead  into  saints  and  tnartyrs.  It  was  also  curious  to 
see  these  walls  and  inscriptions  in  a  Mussulman  country, 
and  connected  with  events  of  such  very  recent  occurrence. 
Whether  the  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  could  or 
could  not  be  fairly  awarded  to  the  Albanian  shepherds, 
it  was  incontestable  that  those  who  had  so  tortured  them 
and  caused  their  death  were  atrocious  murderers.  Not 
a  few  of  these  Turks  were  living  undisturbed  close  at 
hand ;  some  were  residing  in  this  town  of  Mohalich.  I 
could  never  learn  that  any  of  the  savages  had  been 
brought  to  account  for  their  deeds.     The   brutal  old 
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Pasha  of  Salonica  had  indeed  been  removed  from  his 
post — for  the  Forte  could  not  do  less  than  exhibit  an 
appearance  of  partaking  in  the  indignation  of  the  British 
Ambassador — but  we  were  told  that^  if  not  employed 
in  some  other  post  already,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
employed  very  soon,  as  he  had  powerful  friends  at 
court  In  a  corner  of  the  little  cemetery,  thrown  on 
the  ground,  were  two  large  crosses  made  of  wood  and 
painted  black.  There  was  a  great  crack  in  one  of  the 
walls  already;  the  whole  will  soon  be  down  and  in 
ruins ;  and  not  only  the  Turks,  but  also  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  will  not  regard  the  Catholics  as  Chris- 
tians, will  take  the  materials  to  repair  their  houses  or 
stables :  the  respect  paid  to  a  government  order  of  this 
kind  never  lasts  long ;  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
even  when  no  religious  prejudice  exists,  have  a  predi- 
lection and  instinct  for  destruction. 

Towards  evening  we  went  to  dine  with  an  Hellenic 
subject,  a  good-natured  man  named  Yovacki,  who  had 
been  settled  many  years  in  the  place  as  a  merchant  or 
trader.  In  passing  through  the  streets  we  saw  a  number 
of  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  sitting  in  or  issuing 
from  the  raki-shops.  These  fellows  were  Greeks  and 
Turks  made  careless  or  desperate  by  poverty.  The 
drunkenness  produced  by  opium  is  now  never  to  be 
seen  ;  but  in  giving  up  the  drug  the  Turks  have  taken 
to  ardent  spirits.  On  our  expressing  our  astonishment 
that  the  Mudir  of  the  town  should  allow  of  so  many 
dram-shops,  we  were  assured  that  he  taxed  tliem  heavily^ 
and  got  good  private  profits  out  of  them.  We  were  also 
told  that  these  drinking-houses  were  but  too  frequently 
dens  of  iniquity  and  horror,  scenes  of  violence  and 
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bloodshed,  and  of  the  accursed  vice  which  burns  worse 
than  a  brand  on  the  front  of  the  Osmanlee  nation ;  that 
they  were  the  habitual  haunts  of  a  set  of  Turks  who 
called  themselves  Behtash^  who  laughed  at  all  religion, 
and  pretended  that  man  best  showed  the  fireedom  and 
independence  of  his  nature  by  indulging  his  passions 
and  setting  all  law  at  defiance.  Our  Hellen^  Yovacki, 
to  whom  the  French  Consul  at  Brusa  had  given  us  a 
letter,  made  a  hearty  effort  to  be  hospitable ;  but,  alas  I 
the  means  were  very  deficient  at  Mohalich.  In  addition 
to  our  party  there  was  a  smart,  knowing-looking  Hel- 
lenic hekim,  who  hailed  firom  Athens.  Our  host  said 
that  the  place  was  far  more  prosperous  when  he  first 
came  to  it  than  it  now  is.  So  said  the  little  Hellenic 
hekim,  who  had  been  living  ten  years  here  or  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Two  Greek  tchorbajees,  who  came 
in  after  dinner  with  the  tchibouques,  said  that  although 
there  had  been  no  plague  during  the  last  ten  years, 
there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  of  Mussulman  popula- 
tion. All  agreed  that  a  good  number  of  Turkish  families 
had  taken  refuge  among  the  crowds  of  the  capital.  In 
March,  1841,  our  Brusa  consul  estimated  the  total 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mohalich  at  11,000.*  If 
his  data  were  correct,  there  must  have  been  a  great 
decline  ¥rithin  the  space  of  little  more  than  six  years ; 


*  In  the  same  consular  letter  it  is  conjectured  that  the  trade  of  Mohalich 
in  imports  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  6000^.  per  anuiun,  and  that  ahout 
three-fourths  of  it  was  in  British  goods.  Judging  from  what  we  saw  in 
the  bazaars,  and  from  what  we  heard  from  traders  of  the  place,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  British  goods  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  imports. 
Kxcci>t  the  government,  the  Turks  can  no  longer  afibrd  to  purchase  in 
the  good  market,  and  in  the  common  cheap  market  wo  are  undersold  by 
French,  Swiss,  Austrians,  Bohemians,  &c. 
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for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  not  9,000 
people  in  the  place  in  November,  1847. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  11. 30  A.M.,  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  gladly  took  leave  of  this  hungry  Moha- 
lich.  Our  next  stage  was  to  the  solitary  chiftlik  of 
Baltiklij  belonging  to  an  enterprising  Greek  named 
Antonacki  Yarsami — an  ancient  philosopher  living  in 
modern  times.  The  distance  from  the  town  to  this 
farm-house  was  properly  a  short  ride  of  two  hours  and 
a  half;  but  the  waters  were  out,  a  Turkish  bridge  had 
been  washed  away,  and  we  must  go  a  round-about  road 
under  the  hills.     We  were  told  that  this  would  take 

«  four  hours ;  but  it  took  us  five  hours  and  a  half.  Out- 
side of  the  town  we  saw  fragments  of  old  walls  and  of 

.  more  ancient  remains,  some  scrubby  vineyards,  and 
patches  of  tobacco  badly  cultivated.  The  town,  in 
reality,  lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  double-coned  hill,  so  that 
we  could  no  more  see  it  on  this  side  than  on  the  other. 
We  crossed  the  head  of  a  diabolical  pantano  by  a  stone 
bridge,  and  then  rode  over  a  stone  causeway,  arched 
here  and  there  underneath,  and  very  long  and  very 
unsafe  at  certain  seasons,  when  it  is  covered  with  water, 
and  has  deep  water  on  either  side  of  it,  for  the  stone 
pavement  is  full  of  holes,  the  stones  are  slippery,  and 
there  is  no  parapet  whatever.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  rare 
cases  that  even  a  Turkish  bridge  over  a  dangerous 
torrent  has  any  parapet  or  garde-fau.  We  next  crossed, 
by  a  shaking  wooden  bridge,  a  very  broad,  racing  river, 
or  rather  a  junction  of  several  rivers  or  deep  and  angry 
waters,  which  sweep  round  the  hills  and  then  fall 
into  die  lihyndacus.  The  great  meeting  of  the  waters 
takes  place  two  or  three  miles  above  the  bridge.     The 
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Turks,  whose  nomendature  is  so  limited,  and  on  that 

• 

account  so  perplexing,  call  the  stream  the  Eara-derd. 
We  now  ascended  it,  keeping  along  a  rough  ridge 
between  its  left  bank  and  the  mountains.  The  Athenian 
hekim  bashi,  having  professional  business  in  the  parts  to 
which  we  were  going,  had  left  Mohalich  with  us,  and  we. 
were  joined  on  the  road  by  Hassan  Cavass,  a  gaunt 
Albanian  Turk,  nazir  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  manager 
of  a  chiftlik  which  the  Pasha  held  in  this  vale  of  many 
streams.  Hassan  carried  a  long  gun  at  his  back,  a  long 
knife  in  his  girdle,  and  had  that  expression  of  ferocity 
which  usually  marks  the  Albanian  countenance ;  but  he 
was  a  civil  spoken  man,  and  not  a  bad  companion  on  the 
road.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Mussulmans  we  saw  that 
were  decidedly  good  shots.  On  the  hill  side  we  helped 
a  poor  disconsolate  Greek  to  get  up  his  fallen  horse — a 
difficult  operation,  for  the  poor  beast,  which  was  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone,  and  which  probably  had  sprained 
itself  in  the  fall,  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  lie  and 
die  where  it  was.  At  2.30  p.m.  wc  ro<le  through  the 
miserable  Turkish  village  of  Kara-keui,  which  counted 
about  a  dozen  hovels.  We  saw  one  or  two  other  vil- 
lages, at  a  distance,  of  similar  condition  and  size.  The 
sun  shone  out  warmly  and  cheeriully ;  but  we  found 
that  the  waters  were  out  with  a  vengeance !  We  crossed 
one  stream  by  a  broken  wooden  bridge,  and  waded 
through  others,  with  the  water  to  the  flaps  of  our  saddles. 
A  patch  of  tobacco  was  growing  here  and  there ;  and 
there  were  a  few  fields  which  had  been  under  wheat; 
but  the  cultivation,  all  together,  was  a  mere  speck  in  the 
wilderness. 

At  2.45,  we  came  to  what  is  usually  a  ford.     Here 
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Antonacki's  faritl,  to  which  we  were  bound,  was  just 
opposite  to  us,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile ;  but  that 
tnile  was  a  watery  one.  Broad  streams  were  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  being  united  in  many  places, 
or  separated  only  by  narrow  fringes  or  strips  of  willows 
and  poplars.  Hassan  Cavasd,  being  mounted  on  a 
rarely  big  and  strong  mare,  boldly  took  the  waters,  in* 
viting  us  to  follow  him.  In  the  first  of  the  streams  the 
water  was  so  deep  that  his  big  mare  had  to  swim  for  it 
We  deliberated,  and  very  soon  concluded  that  our 
sorry  horses  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  him. 
We  parted  company,  he  dashing  right  across,  and  we 
ascending  the  waters.  We  lost  sight  of  Hassan  as  he 
was  among  some  willows  and  about  engaging  in  another 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  was  foaming  and  roaring ; 
and  we  went  on  wondering  whether  he  would  get  across 
or  get  drowned.  We  rode  on  till  we  came  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  very  bold,  picturesque  ruins  of  Duvk- 
Hissar  (Prayer  Castle),  standing  on  a  rocky,  conical 
mount,  which  rises  from  the  flat  plain  like  an  island, 
and  which  was  now  very  perfectly  isolated,  having 
waters  all  round  it  **  If  we  can  only  reach  the  foot  of 
that  rock,"  said  our  tchelebee,  ^^  our  troubles  will  be 
pretty  well  over !"  But,  besides  a  broad  morass,  there 
were  two  rapid  streams  to  cross.  Being  well  practised 
in  all  local  expedients,  John  attempted  to  drive  a  brood- 
mare and  her  colt  that  were  grazing  near  the  bank,  into 
the  first  of  the  streams,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  deep 
it  might  be;  but  the  mare  would  not  be  induced  to 
take  soundings;  so  we  only  learned  the  depth  of  the 
water  as  we  proceeded  to  wade  it  It  was  deep  enough 
to  wash  all  the  nether-man  of  our  Athenian  doctor,  who 
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rode  a  stifl^  ugly  little  pony.  It  took  us  some  timei  but 
we  got  to  dry  ground  at  last,  and  drew  up  under  the 
tall,  rent,  red-brick  tower  of  Duva-Hissar.  A  sad  spot! 
And  one  certainly  suggestive  of  humble  prayer  and 
mournful  meditation.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  the 
place.  Here  was  another  scene  of  that  not  remote  but 
recent  desolation,  which  one  so  frequently  meets  with  in 
Turkey,  and  which  I  could  never  regard  without  har- 
rowed feelings.  Two  stately  mosques,  or  a  mosque  and 
a  medresseh,  of  no  antiquity,  were  completely  in  ruins, 
and  a  tall,  white  minaret  stood  deprived  of  its  sharps 
terminating  cone;  the  sites  of  dwelling-houses,  which 
of  course  had  been  of  wood,  were  discernible  only  by  a 
few  corner-stones.  From  the  architecture  of  the  holy 
edifices  I  judged  that  they  could  not  have  been  built 
more  than  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The 
iron  bars  in  the  grated  windows,  scarcely  corroded  by 
any  rust,  seemed  to  intimate  a  still  more  recent  date. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  Turks  had  not  built  these  stately 
edifices  in  the  midst  of  an  unsightly  morass,  on  a  spot 
which  is  scarcely  accessible  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  not  at  all  accessible  during  the  three  wettest 
mouths,  when  the  floor  of  the  mosque  is  four  feet  under 
water.  When  these  edifices  were  founded  the  country 
must  have  been  far  better  drained  than  it  now  is.  In- 
deed, it  was  within  the  memory  of  men  living  at  Moha- 
lich,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus  was  less  choked 
up  by  sand,  that  the  streams  which  traverse  the  plain 
had  once  more  defined  beds  and  deeper  and  clearer 
courses ;  that  that  accumulation  of  waters  they  call  the 
Kara-derc  never  rose  so  high  or  spread  to  such  a 
breadth  as  now;  and  that  many  tracts  of  land  were 
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then  cultivated  with  wheat  and  maize,  which  are  now 
swamps  in  summer  and  ten  feet  under  water  at  other 
seasons.  The  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  falling  off  of 
the  population  and  of  all  energy,  had  left  the  ruin  and 
the  solitude  we  now  saw  at  Duva-Hissar.  Various 
paved  roads  were  seen  leading  across  the  plain;  but 
they  were  all  deep  under  water,  there  being  a  worse 
morass  before  us  than  the  one  we  had  left  behind  us. 
We  took  one  of  these  stone  roads,  leaving  our  horses  to 
feel  for  it  with  their  fore-legs,  for  the  water  was  too 
muddy  to  allow  us  to  see  the  way.  The  Athenian 
doctor  went  on  first,  his  little  pony  blundering  and 
floundering  at  nearly  every  step,  but  happily  missing  a 
deep  hole  among  the  stones,  which  nearly  broke  the 
fore-legs  of  the  little  black  steed  on  which  John  was 
mounted.  The  tchelebee,  who  was  generally  caUed 
'^stork-legs'*  by  the  Turkish  womjsn  of  Brusa,  dismounted 
in  the  bog  and  striding  up  to  the  causeway  took  the  horse 
by  the  head.  We  thought  of  dismounting  also,  but 
John  undertook  to  pilot  us  across,  and  this  he  effected 
by  pacing  through  the  water  before  us,  going  very 
slowly  and  critically  examining  the  road  by  means  of 
his  feet  and  a  long  ramrod.  In  some  places  the  stones 
had  fallen  away  and  the  inundated  road  was  not  more 
than  two  feet  broad.  The  fast  approach  of  night  made 
our  condition  doubly  unpleasant ;  but,  at  length,  we  got 
through  that  slough  of  despond  and  came  upon  dry 
land.  We  now  turned  our  faces  towards  Mohalich,  de- 
scending the  valley  of  waters  towards  Antonacki's  farm. 
On  some  sloping  ground,  nearly  opposite  to  the  ruined 
castle  and  mosques,  we  went  through  a  very  small  and 
miserable  Turkish   hamlet,    also  called  Duvk-Hissar, 
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where  an  old"  Osmanlee  farmer  greeted  our  comrade 
with  much  affection  and  invited  us  to  pass  the  night 
with  him.  About  half  an  hour  farther  on  we  came  to 
the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  chiftlik,  which  was  a  big  but  filthy, 
tumble-down  building,  the  basement  story  being  of  stone 
put  together  aUa  rustical  and  the  two  upper  stories 
being  as  usual  of  wood — and  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces. 
Such  are  the  examples  offered  to  the  pow,  indolent^ 
careless  Turks  by  their  great  men  and  wealthy  rulers 
when  they  take  to  farming!  Hassan  Cavass  was  not 
drowned :  he  was  sitting,  in  a  different  dress  from  that 
in  which  he  had  left;  us,  on  a  low  bench  by  the  side  of  the 
gate,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  talking  with  two  Bulgarian 
shepherds.  But  he  told  us  that  he  had  had  a  hard  fight 
for  it  and  bad  been  very  nearly  drowned,  and  that  he 
would  never  again  tiy  the  ford  when  the  waters  were  so 
out  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  cucuvajas  were  scream- 
ing and  flitting  about.  In  another  half-hour  we  came  to 
two  groups  of  Turkish  tombstones  and  cypresses,  and 
just  beyond  these  was  the  large  outer  yard  of  Anto- 
nacki's  establishment.  A  strong  wooden  gate  was  opened 
to  us  by  a  Bulgarian  labourer,  who  led  us  across  the 
spacious  yard,  then  across  another,  and  then  into  a 
garden,  and  to  the  door  of  that  portion  of  a  long,  strag- 
gling range  of  buildings,  which  our  host  made  his  private 
habitation.  The  barking  of  dogs  and  the  miusual  sound 
at  that  hour  of  horses'  feet  had  brought  the  philosopher 
down  to  the  portico ;  and  his  surprise  and  delight  were 
more  extatic  than  sage  beseemed.  We  were  wet  and 
chill ;  but  this  was  soon  remedied  by  a  good  fire  made 
of  the  husks  of  the  maize  and  of  good  dry  wood,  which 
burned  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  hearth.     We  had 
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strips  of  matting  and  small  carpets,  with  the  support  of 
cushions,  to  recline  upon ;  we  had  two  tallow  candles  to 
give  us  additional  light,  and  we  had  various  little  lux- 
uries which  quite  made  up  for  our  fatigue.  In  another 
rather  distant  part  of  the  establishment  a  Bulgarian 
shepherd,  who  acted  occasionally  as  chief  cook,  dressed 
us  a  rice  pilaff,  wonderful  in  size  and  scarcely  less  so  in 
quality. 

Antonacki  Varsami  was  a  true  character — a  jewel  I 
He  was  not  above  thirty-five  years  old;  but  he  had  one 
of  the  longest  and  blackest  of  beards,  which  gave  im- 
mense gravity  to  a  countenance  which  was  grave  enough 
without  He  wore  the  Frank  dress,  and  his  green 
frock-coat  and  double-breasted  waistcoat  had  been  cut 
by  a  fashionable  French  tailor  at  Constantinople ;  his 
head  was  crowned  with  the  red  fez,  and  his  legs  were 
encased  in  long  and  strong  mud-boots.  Tet  with 
much  that  was  grotesque,  there  was  much  more  about 
the  man  that  was  refined  and  gentlemanly.  He  had  a 
great  fund  of  dry  humour,  which  was  now  and  then 
enlivened  by  real  native  Greek  wit  He  was  full  of  saws 
and  apothegms.  His  style  was  antithetical,  pointed, 
epigrammatic  Misfortunes  had  made  him  a  philosopher 
and  a  recluse.  He  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a  son 
of  a  Greek  merchant  of  that  place.  He  had  commenced 
life  as  a  merchant  himself  but  in  four  or  five  years  he 
lost  all  his  capital  and  found  himself  rather  deeply  in 
debt  Some  friends  offered  to  set  him  up  again  in  busi- 
ness ;  but  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  man  that  was  not  a  very  great  rogue  was  now- 
a-days  fit  to  be  a  merchant  in  the  Levant  As  he  had 
taken  to  himself  a  wife  at  Constantinople  and  had  two 
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children,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something.  He  knew 
nothing  of  farming,  but  he  had  always  loved  a  quiet 
country-life,  and  seeing  how  things  were  managed  he 
thought  it  hard  if  he  could  not  soon  make  himself  as 
good  a  farmer  as  any  in  Turkey.  His  father,  who  could 
hardly  understand  this  whim — for  a  man  who  thinks  of 
agriculture  is  usually  considered  as  insane  by  people  in 
this  country — did  however  at  last  draw  his  purse-strings 
once  more,  and  remit  a  sum  not  quite  equal  to  500/. 
sterling.  With  this  money  Antonacki  purchased  the 
immense  farm  on  which  we  found  him  seated,  and  some 
implements,  seeds,  ploughs,  buffaloes,  and  stock  besides. 
At  first  his  life  here  was  not  at  all  a  quiet  one.  He 
spent  all  his  money  on  the  land,  the  stock,  etc.,  and  for 
the  first  year  or  two  he  was  often  put  to  great  straits  to 
pay  his  labourers  and  shepherds.  These  fellows  were 
nearly  all  Bulgarians — about  the  worst  specimens  of  a 
bad,  sullen  lot  —  fellows  who  have  not  imagination 
enough  to  conceive  the  value  of  a  promise  or  a  deferred 
benefit,  nor  feeling  enough  to  care  a  straw  about  cutting 
a  throat.  On  one  occasion  when  poor  Antonacki  could 
not  sell  some  wheat  or  maize  down  at  the  port  of  Pan- 
derma,  or  get  in  any  of  the  thing  needful,  these  Bul- 
garians besieged  him  for  three  days  in  a  solid,  strong, 
stone  tower,  at  an  angle  of  the  cliiftlik,  in  which  he  then 
usually  resided  for  safety's  sake.  He  was  all  alone, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  his  stronghold  was  infinitely 
stronger,  and  he  was  better  armed  than  the  shipwrecked 
mariner,  for,  in  addition  to  a  single-barrel  gun  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  he  had  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece, 
a  rifle,  and  a  sword.  The  low  arched  doorway  was 
secured  by  an  immensely  thick  iron-bound  door ;  it  was 
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twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  ascent 
to  it  was  by  an  exterior  flight  of  narrow,  open,  stone 
steps,  which  could  be  commanded  by  the  iron -barred 
windows  above  and  certain  sly-looking  loopholes. 
Even  had  they  broken  in  the  door,  they  would  have 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  to  Antonacki's  apart- 
ment, for  his  staircase  was  a  ladder.  His  only  fear  was, 
in  case  of  their  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  they  might  make  a  great  fire,  and  bum  or 
smoke  him  out  He  did  not  like  shooting  any  of  them 
unless  in  extremis^  for  that  would  create  a  lasting  feud 
and  bring  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
all  the  Bulgarians  in  the  country ;  so,  whenever  they 
came  upon  the  stone  steps,  he  cried  out  to  them  through 
one  of  his  loopholes  that  he  had  undermined  that  part 
of  his  castle,  and  would  blow  it  and  them  into  the  air 
if  they  did  not  retreat  As  stupid  as  the  sheep  they 
tend,  the  Bulgarians  took  him  at  his  word ;  and,  con- 
verting their  siege  into  a  blockade,  they  kept  calling 
upon  him  to  pay  them  what  he  owed,  to  come  out  and 
get  his  throat  cut,  or  stay  there  and  be  starved.  A 
friendly  Turk  happened  to  pass  the  solitary  place,  and 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  our  philosopher's  predicament, 
he  hastened  to  the  Aghk  at  Mohalich.  The  Aghk  dis- 
patched a  cavass  and  some  tufekjees  to  the  farm,  and 
the  blockade  was  raised  just  as  Antonacki  was  reduced 
to  his  last  drop  of  water.  The  Turks  told  the  Bul- 
garians that  they  must  wait  for  their  money  until  their 
employer  could  sell  his  grain,  and  that  the  Aghk  would 
hang  every  mother  s  son  of  them  if  they  proceeded  to 
any  more  acts  of  violence  and  rebellion.  Happily  the 
philosopher  was   soon  enabled  to  pay  these  energetic 
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creditors.  But  other  differences  arose  afterwards,  and 
three  several  times  Antooacki  was  shot  at,  from  the 
hill-side,  as  if  he  had  been  a  hare.  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly — 

**  Nod  camincia  Fortona  mai  per  pooo 
Quaodo  un  mortal  ai  piglia  k  acbemo  e  k  giooo."^ 

He  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  was  well  nigfa 
dying  in  his  lonely  tower  like  a  stricken  lion  in  his  den. 
The  force  of  will  he  displayed  was  heroic.  Though 
weak  and  in  anguish  he  travelled  on  horseback  (the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  travel)  to  the  Baths  of 

Brusa.     Dr.  M ,  who  saw  him  there,  was  astonished 

beyond  measure  at  this  journey,  and  could  hardly  con- 
ceive how  he  had  lived  under  such  fearful  ailments.  At 
the  baths,  when  men  were  taking  measure  for  his  grave, 
and  when  an  ignorant  quack  was  wanting  to  cut  off  his 
leg,  which  was  swollen  by  dropsy  to  a  dreadful  size,  he 
rallied  and  then  very  rapidly  recovered. 

Immediately  he  rode  back  to  his  chifllik,  being  so 
weak  that  he  fainted  twice  upon  the  journey.  But  times 
mended  with  him :  his  crops,  particularly  of  maize,  were 
most  abundant,  his  small  flocks  and  his  herds  increased, 
and  the  markets  of  Mohalich  and  Pandemia  began  to 
supply  him  more  liberally  with  cash.  He  got  rid  of  his 
gang  and  procured  some  other  Bulgarians  who  were 
better  mannered.  None  of  the  Turks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood bore  him  any  ill-will ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
rather  favourably  disposed  towards  him;  he  passed 
among  them  for  a  grave  philosopher:  his  adventures 
made  a  noise,  and  they  thought  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing   in  a  man  who,  single-handed,  could  defend  a 

♦  Ariosto. 
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tower,  and  be  shot  at  three  times,  not  only  without  being 
hit  (for  there  was  nothing  very  rare  in  that),  but  without 
seeming  to  care  a  whiff  of  tobaccco  about  it  So  tran- 
quil was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he  enliven^  his 
solitude  by  bringing  over  his  wife  and  children  and  two 
Greek  servants  from  Constantinople.  But  the  malaria 
fiend,  which  had  been  far  from  sparing  him,  fell  upon 
Madame  and  the  children,  and  when  they  had  suffered 
intermittents  for  two  or  three  years,  he  took  them  down 
to  Fandermk  and  shipped  them  off  for  the  capital,  where 
they  were  now  living.  They  had  left  some  signs  of 
superior  civilization  behind  them  at  the  lone  farm-house. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  I  discovered  that 
a  considerable  river  ran  right  in  front  of  the  farm-house. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  distinctive  name — the  people 
called  it  Kara-dere — but  it  was  the  river  that  runs  from 
the  Lake  of  Magnass,  which  largely  contributes  to  the 
grand  meeting  of  the  waters  above  Mohalich,  and  falls 
with  those  united  streams  into  the  Rhyndacus.  Durmg 
a  good  part  of  the  year  it  is  navigable  by  small  boats 
from  the  Lake  of  Magnass  to  the  Rhyndacus,  by  which 
the  boats  descend  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  swarmed 
with  fish,  some  being  of  great  size.  At  this  spot,  it  ran 
in  a  good,  deep,  well-embanked  bed ;  but  a  little  lower 
down  its  waters  spread  over  the  champaign  country, 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  which  they  annually  in- 
undated. It  was  on  some  of  this  land  that  Antonacki 
had  procured  his  wonderful  crops  of  Indian  corn.  The 
broad,  green,  sloping  bank  between  the  house  and  the 
river  was  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  gun-shot  lower  down  the  river  there  was  a 
grove  of  fair  trees,  which  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to 
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shed  their  leaves.    Beyond  the  long  range  of  buildings 
which  constituted   the  farm,  there  was  a  very  large 
kitchen-garden,  ditched  and  banked,  and  strongly  fenced 
in  to  keep  out  the  bufialoes — those  strong,  obstinate, 
determined  beasts  that  would  almost  walk    through 
a  stone  wall  if  there  were  cabbages  or  melons  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  that  would  go  through  our  common 
hedges  as  though  they  were  but  cobwebs.     Here  Anto- 
nacki  had  a  Greek  gardener  and  his  family,  who  were 
growing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cabbages  and  onions, 
which  had  a  ready  sale  at  Mohalich  and  Pandermk, 
and  among  the  Cossacks  of  Lake  Magnass,  who  came 
hither  rather  frequently  in  their  boats.     Some  good 
crops  of  melons  or  gourds  had  been  sold  or  consumed 
long  since.     One  corner  of  the  immense  garden  was 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.     "  You  see,"  said 
the  old  Greek,   "that  we  grow  everything  that  man 
can  want**     Anton acki,  however,   admitted   that  his 
horticulture  was  in  a  very  backward  state,  as  he  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  attend  to  it     He  had  not  grown 
the  potato. 

At  one  corner  of  this  kitchen-garden,  overhanging 
the  road,  and  shaded  by  tall  beautiful  trees,  his  Mussul- 
man predecessor  had  built  a  small  open  kiosk :  this  our 
philosopher  had  repaired,  aud  in  it,  in  the  summer 
evenings,  he  smoked  his  narguile,  and  was  at  hand  to 
give  the  salutation  of  peace  and  the  pipe  and  cup  of 
coffee  to  any  traveller  that  might  pass  his  way.  Like 
the  Yerooks,  he  could  exercise  hospitality  at  small 
expense ;  of  Turks  or  Christians  or  Israelites,  few  ever 
passed  Balukli  (Fish-Place).  At  the  opposite  angle  of 
this  great  kitchen-garden  stood  one  of  the  groups  of 
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white-turbaned  stones  which  bad  gleamed  on  our  eyes 
from  amon^  the  trees,  like  sheeted  ghosts,  in  the  dim 
obscure  of  last  evening.  They  were  placed  upon  a 
small  square  platform  raised  about  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road-side,  and  well  walled  in  with  stone 
walls.  The  other  group  of  monuments  stood  nearly 
opposite  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  above  the  farm-build- 
ings. Here  were  the  resting-places  and  these  the 
monuments  of  six  or  seven  generations  of  Turks — of 
the  successive  owners  and  lords  of  Balukli  and  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  race  of  the  Fanduz-Oglous 
lay  here,  mingling  their  dust  in  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  they  had  called  their  own. 

When  Antonacki  first  purchased  the  property,  more 
than  half  of  these  tombstones  were  thrown  down  or 
lying  on  the  earth,  and  the  stone  wall  which  supported 
the  platforms  was  going  to  ruin.  He  set  up  the  monu- 
ments, repaired  the  walls,  and  bade  the  rude  people 
respect  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who 
had  once  been  good  Mussulmans  and  of  note  in  the 
land  ;  and  the  better  to  enforce  his  lesson  he  threatened 
to  shoot  the  first  fellow  he  found  profaning  those  family 
cemeteries.  Like  "  Old  Mortality,**  our  Greek  philo- 
sopher had  a  delicate  feeling,  a  reverential  love  for  all 
tombstones.  Wherever  he  had  found  one  on  his  estate 
(and  they  were  rather  numerous  there)  he  had  raised 
it  from  the  ground,  set  it  up  on  end  and  secured  it  in 
the  perpendicular  attitude.  This  he  had  done  even 
with  the  simple  rude  monuments  of  wandering  Yerooks 
and  migratory  Bulgarians.  Although  so  prone  to 
destroy  them  themselves^  the  Turks  were  gratified  and 
touched  by  Antonacki's  pious  care  of  the  tombstones  of 
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an  old  Osmanlee  family ;  and  hence  originated  much  of 
the  good-will  they  bore  the  lonely  ghiaour.  In  these 
monuments  one  might  read  the  gradual  decline  in 
Turkish  prosperity  and  civilization;  the  oldest  were 
the  richest  and  best,  being  made  of  pure  white  marble^ 
very  neatly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  having  long 
inscriptions,  the  relieved  letters  of  which  had  once  been 
splendidly  gilded ;  those  of  more  recent  date  were  of 
commoner  material,  roughly  shaped,  and  having  much 
shorter  inscriptions,  without  any  carving  or  gilding. 
The  last  tomb  of  all,  being  that  of  the  last  Pandui- 
Oglou  that  lived  at  Balukli  or  held  this  property — ^and 
the  last  of  the  race,  save  only  one  who  was  disgracing 
it — ^was  the  rudest  of  all  and  had  no  inscription. 

The  farm-buildings  covered  a  very  great  space, 
which  was  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  stone  walls 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  having  numerous  loopholes. 
These  walls,  and  the  strong  stone  tower,  or  keep,  which 
stood  at  one  of  the  angles,  showed  that  the  old  Panduz- 
Oglous  had  considered  good  means  of  defence  very 
necessary.  The  apartment  which  our  host  now  occupied 
had  its  front  on  and  above  the  south-east  wall,  and  looked 
over  the  river  and  the  plain.  Being  only  of  wood  it 
was  going  rapidly  to  decay,  as  were  most  of  the  other 
buildings  within  the  walls.  But  Antonacki  had  sub- 
stantially repaired  a  large  granary  and  some  good  store- 
rooms, and  had  built  a  kitchen  in  the  inner  yanl,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  much  famed 
over  the  country.  The  home-garden,  which  we  could 
not  see  last  night,  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Turkish 
taste,  with  elevated  flower-pots,  terraces,  and  fountains, 
and  had  evidently  been  at  one  time  a  pretty  place  and 
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neatly  and  carefully  kept  At  a  corner  of  it^  opposite 
the  square  stone  tower,  and  almost  rivalling  it  in  size 
and  strength,  there  was  a  great  pigeon-cote,  built  by 
the  last  Panduz-Oglou,  and  now  occupied  by  a  pro- 
digious colony  of  pigeons,  some  of  which  were  occasion- 
ally shot  and  eaten  by  our  recluse.  When  not  too  old 
they  were  pleasant  food.  Pointing  to  his  cote,  and  then 
to  his  well-filled  granary,  Antonacki  said  diat,  thanks  to 
God,  there  was  no  fear  of  starving  at  Balukll* 

Antonacki  was  decidedly  an  agricultural  improver ; 
he  had  procured  two  light  but  strong  English  ploughs, 
a  scarifier,  some  harrows,  and  other  implements;  he 
had  other  farming  utensils  brought,  I  believe,  firom 
Marseilles,  and  from  the  use  of  all  these  he  was  pro- 
mising himself  immense  advantages.  His  wheat  and 
maize  were  the  cleanest  we  saw  in  the  country.  Near 
to  the  river  he  had  grown  some  of  the  common  cotton, 
which  was  beautifully  soft  and  white,  but  very  short  in 
the  staple.  He  had  opened  one  field  of  madder-roots, 
and  was  storing  the  produce  for  sale  at  the  port  of 
Fandermk ;  and  he  had  an  immense  field  under  that 
cultivation,  the  roots  of  which  would  be  ready  next 
year.  He  had  had  some  good  crops  of  flax,  of  which 
only  the  seed  is  saleable  or  of  any  kind  of  use.  Col- 
lectively, a  considerable  quantity  is  grown  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  the  linseed  is  carried  down  to  the  port 
of  Fandermk,  and  the  stalk  of  the  flax  is  burned  or  left 

*  Under  a  shed  by  the  ride  of  this  garden  there  was  one  of  thoee  enor- 
moas  earthen  vases  which  nsed  to  be  made  by  the  old  Greeks ;  the  drcmn- 
forenoe  of  it  was  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  it  more  than  six  feet ; 
the  local  tradition  was,  that  a  very  long  time  ago  it  had  been  dug  oot  of  the 
earth  ;  that  it  was  then  brimful  of  ancient  treasure,  and  that  its  contents 
had  been  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  Pandns-Oglou  family. 
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to  rot — as  18  the  case  all  oyer  Turkey.  He  said- 
tchdebee  John  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his  &r 
narrower  domain — ^that  he  could  grow  everything  on 
his  own  grounds,  from  Indian  com  and  rye  to  tlie 
sugar-cane.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  in  obtaining 
labour ;  the  country  was  so  unpeopled,  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  were  so  indolent,  and  land  was  so  cheap  and 
plentifiil  that  every  villager  had  a  strips  and  was  a  poor 
miserable  farmer  on  his  own  account  Without  the 
Bulgarians  from  Europe  he  must  have  given  up  the 
estate  as  of  no  use.  These  Bulgarians  were  slow  and 
stupid— he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  had  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  brains  or  of  heart  and  ieel- 
ing — but  they  could  stand  a  deal  of  labour,  and  would 
at  times  work  very  steadily  a  whole  season  through, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  case  with  a  hired  Greek  or 
Turk.  As  in  the  Bnisa  plain  these  two  classes  of 
labourers  (when  they  can  be  procured)  are  paid  from 
40  to  50  piastres  a  month,  or  they  receive  somewhat  less 
than  a  piastre  (2d.)  a  day,  and  get  their  morning  soup 
and  evening  meal  at  the  chifUik.  The  Bulgarians  have 
generally  higher  pay,  and  a  hard-working,  intelligent 
Greek  can  often  get  80  piastres  a  month.  As  money 
is  worth  at  least  five  times  more  than  in  England,  this 
caimot  be  considered  bad  pay. 

The  rest  of  the  })arty  went  a  little  way  down  the 
river  to  shoot  a  hare  or  two  ;  I  mounted  with  the  long- 
bearded  philosopher  to  ride  over  the  farm.  On  a  sunny 
slope,  in  the  rear  of  the  farm-buildings,  he  had  planted 
a  considerable  vineyard,  which  was  promising  well,  and 
had  already  produced  good  fruit :  it  was  well  trenched 
and  inclosed.     Higher  up  the  hill  was  his  mandra,  or 
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sheepfold,  with  hutting  for  the  Bulgarian  shepherds, 
who,  with  the  very  large  and  fierce  sheep-dogs  of  the 
country,  always  sleep  at  the  folds.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  precaution,  for  wolves  are  numerous ;  and,  in 
spite  of  dogs  and  men,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed 
in  getting  a  meal  of  mutton.  At  this  hour  the  sheep 
were  out  grazmg  on  die  thymy  heaths  on  the  hill-top. 
There  was  a  young  Bulgarian  at  the  huts  clad  all  over 
in  dirty  sheep-skin,  and  looking  very  like  a  big  ram  set 
up  on  his  hind  legs.  By  living  so  much  with  the  peco* 
rine  family  the  faces  of  these  rude  shepherds  grow  like 
the  countenances  of  the  sheep ;  from  their  dress  and 
from  their  food,  which  is  in  good  part  sheep*s  milk,  or 
cheese  made  of  it,  they  smell  strongly  of  fusty  mutton, 
and  may  be  scented  when  they  are  a  good  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  windward  of  you.  The  pastoral  life,  as 
exhibited  in  them,  is  not  at  all  Arcadian,  or  innocent, 
or  in  any  way  interesting.  They  are  die  greatest 
thieves  in  the  country,  and  very  commonly  murder 
those  whom  they  rob.  *'  If  you  should  get  benighted,^ 
said  my  sage,  '^  while  travelling  in  these  parts,  never 
think  of  putting  up  at  a  mandrOj  unless  you  make  up 
your  minds  to  watch  all  night  and  keep  your  guns 
cocked.  Should  you  go  to  sleep,  they  would  most  likely 
knock  your  brains  out  with  their  crooks,  and  throw  your 
bodies  mto  some  thickets,  to  be  speedily  devoured  by 
vultures,  wolves,  and  jackals.**  These  mandra  generally 
occur  in  lonely  places,  and  it  has  often  happened  that 
one  or  two  unarmed  travellers  have  been  last  seen  alive 
in  dieir  vicinity,  and  have  never  been  heard  of  after- 
wards. A  ragged  jacket,  a  torn  sash,  a  dirty  turban, 
the  smallest  prize  is  enough  to  excite  their  cupidity.    If 
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they  were  not  so  badly  aimed,  and  so  stupid  and 
awkward,  they  would  doubtlessly  be  very  formidable 
marauders.  As  matters  stand  with  them  they  are  dan- 
gerous only  to  poor  trayellers  on  foot,  or  poor  unarmed 
wayfiurers  mounted  on  donkeys  and  very  bad  horses ; 
thou^  now  and  then,  by  lying  in  good  ambush,  they 
knock  oyer  rather  higher  game.  Their  modus  (Jperandi 
is  to  take  the  traveller  by  surprise  by  giving  him  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  dubi  or  a  pas> 
toral  crook  heavily  loaded  at  one  end ;  if  the  unlucky 
wight's  skull  is  not  very  thick,  it  is  fractured,  and  he 
falls  at  once ;  if  he  does  not  fall  they  give  him  another 
tap ;  and  in  either  case  they  cut  his  throat  with  their 
knives.  Now  and  then,  when  they  have  been  detected 
and  brought  to  justice,  they  have  been  seen  to  go  to 
execution  as  calmly  as  the  ox  or  the  sheep  that  knows  not 
what  awaits  it  —  to  meet  death  with  the  most  brutal 
indifference.  Yet  these  men  are  Christians  of  a  sort, 
being  members  of  the  degraded  Greek  church. 

^^  These  Bulgarians,"  said  Aiitonacki,  ^^  arc  bad  in 
Roumelia,  but  only  the  worst  of  Uiem  come  into  Ana- 
tolia.** We  had  been  sufficiently  warned  against  them 
before  by  Gentleman  John  and  others,  and  in  their 
regard  I  had  always  felt  the  strongest  attraction  of 
repulsion :  of  all  the  races  in  Turkey  they  seemed  to 
me  the  coarsest,  muddiest,  and  most  brutalized.  The 
worst  of  the  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  are  gentlemen 
compared  with  the  Bulgarian  shepherds.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  where  we 
were  much  more  frequently  among  them,  we  ever  heard 
one  of  them  laugh,  or  even  saw  one  of  them  put  on  a 
cheerful  smile.     Several  of  their  striking  performances 
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were  of  quite  a  recent  date.  A  poor  Greek  backal,  of 
Mobalich,  returning  from  some  farms  and  villages  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia,  whither  he  had 
been  to  collect  some  debts,  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
by  some  of  them  at  the  ruined  khan  on  the  border  of 
the  lake,  which  I  mentioned.  These  murderers,  I 
believe,  were  never  caught ;  as  the  victim  was  ordy  a 
Greek,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Turkish  authorities 
gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Above  Antonacki's  mandra,  in  a  broad  hollow  in  the 
hills,  we  saw  some  Bulgarians  ploughing,  with  two 
ploughs,  and  a  good  yoke  of  bufialoes  to  each.  They 
were  turning  up  excellent  corn  land,  and  they  were 
turning  it  up  manfully.  The  ploughs,  the  shares  of 
which  were  sheathed  with  iron,  the  buffaloes,  and  the 
land,  were  Antonacki's ;  and  he,  too,  would  have  to 
furnish  the  seed  to  be  put  into  the  ground ;  for  all  of 
which  the  Bulgarians,  who  furnished  their  labour,  would 
have  to  give  him  rather  more  than  half  of  the  produce 
at  harvest-time.  He  found  that  they  worked  better, 
and,  for  him,  more  profitably,  upon  these  terms,  than 
when  they  were  employed  merely  as  farm-servants.  He 
had  ten  or  a  dozen  working  in  this  way,  and  next  year 
he  hoped  to  have  more.  The  ploughmen  were  a  shade 
more  civilized  than  the  shepherds;  We  rode  to  the 
ridge  of  these  considerable  hills,  which  separate  the 
Eara-der^  from  the  great  basin  of  Magnass.  Five  or 
six  Cossack  boats  were  fishing  on  that  lake,  which  lay 
open  to  our  view,  but  I  could  not  make  out  the  Cossack 
village.  My  friend  did  not  appear  to  have  any  great 
affection  for  his  neighbours :  he  said  that  these  Cossacks 
were  unsociable,  exclusive,  enemies  to  good  cheer,  very 
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dirty,  and  dreadfully  superstitious.  He,  however,  ho- 
nestly confessed  that  he  had  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
travel  twelve  miles  in  order  to  see  them  in  their  own 
village ;  and  he  allowed  that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
by  &r  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the 
whole  country. 

Descending  in  a  different  direction,  we  came  upon 
fifteen  brood  mares  with  their  colts,  and  two  ugly  old 
stallions,  who  were  all  grazing  short  sweet  pasture  on 
the  hill  sides.  ^^They  are  carogna^  said  the  philo- 
sopher, '^  but  they  do  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  I  shall  try  and  get  a  better  breed  soon. 
But  horses  are  gone  out.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  good 
sire  for  ever  so  much  money."  In  the  plain  we 
found  a  dozen  or  two  of  decent  cows,  and  in  a  swamp 
near  the  river  there  were  four  or  five  more  strong 
buffaloes,  and  there  were  others  that  were  out  of  sight. 

We  were  on  horseback  more  than  three  hours,  but  fell 
far  short  of  riding  round  our  host's  territories ;  for  that, 
at  the  walking  pace,  was  an  alfair  of  six  or  seven  hours. 
I  saw  enough  to  judge  that  the  property  had  great  capa- 
bilities, and  included,  between  bill  and  plain,  alluvial 
flats  and  healthy  table-land,  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
suited  to  cultivation,  to  pasturage,  to  woodland,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  The  hill  sides  required  a  little 
planting.  But  for  the  swamps  in  the  plain  I  could  have 
fancied  an  agricultural  paradise  here  at  once.  When 
civilized  men  hold  this  country — and  hold  it  they  will 
and  inust  before  long — the  broad  valley  will  be  properly 
drained,  and  then  this  region  will  be  as  salubrious  as  it 
is  naturally  rich  and  beautiful. 
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FiDO  Coantry,  bat  nncnltivated  —  Lake  of  Magnass  —  A  Tnrkiah  Wedding 
Dnimmor  —  Pandonnk  —  Sea-port  Morality  —  Cymcus  —  Ruins  — 
Bishop  of  Cyzicus  —  Modem  Town  of  Erdok,  or  Artaki  —  Decrease  of 
Turkish  Population  —  More  effects  of  the  Mazimmn  —  Ionian  Greeks : 
their  Remarks  about  British  Consuls,  &c.  —  Journey  to  the  end  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Cyzicus  —  A  Qreek  Funeral  —  Gkmia  —  Break-neok  Road 
—  Rothk  —  Islets  —  Ruinous  Rate  of  Interest  —  Pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem —  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Cyzicus  —  Edinjik  —  Delhi-Ismael,  an 
ox-Robber  —  Bey-keui,  and  our  party  there  —  A  Runaway  Turkish 
Debtor,  &c.  —  The  Lake  of  Magnass  and  the  Colony  of  Cossacks  — 
Untiling  Houses  for  Taxes  —  Return  to  Balukli  —  Antonacki  a  Bektash 
Bashi  —  History  of  the  Panduz-Oglous,  or  a  Specimen  of  the  Decline  of 
Turkish  Families  —  A  great  Turkish  F^urm  abandoned  —  Village  of 
Relessen  —  Sect  of  the  Bektash  —  Deplorable  State  of  Agriculture  — 
Decline  of  Religious  Feeling  among  the  Turks  —  Leave  Balukli. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  a  warm  sunny  day,  we  left 
Antonacki  and  the  farm  of  Balukli,  at  10  a.m.  An 
hour  later  we  went  through  the  present  village  of  Duvk- 
Hissar,  and  looked  across  the  labyrinths  of  streams  and 
bogs  we  had  traversed  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 
The  waters  were  now  somewhat  lower,  and  rapidly 
running  off.  On  the  heights  to  our  left,  a  little  farther 
on,  there  was  another  little  wretched  Turkish  hamlet. 
A  splendid  plain  opened  before  us,  with  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  best  com  land.  It  was  only 
scratched  here  and  there,  and  not  a  house  or  a  hut  was 
to  be  seen  upon .  it  The  road  was  not  very  bad,  run- 
ning almost  entirely  on  level  ground ;  with  little  pain 
and  expense  it  might  be  made  excellent  all  the  way 
down  to  the  sea,  and  the  convenient  ports  of  Fandermk 
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and  Cyzicus.  At  12,  the  bills  to  our  left  sank,  and  a 
fine  broad  view  of  tbe  Lake  of  Magnass,  witb  tbe  blue 
mountains  beyond  it,  opened  upon  us.  We  counted 
seventeen  Cossack  boats  busily  fishing  on  those  firesh 
waters.  Crossing  a  low  ridge  in  the  plain,  beyond 
which  the  streams  and  brooks  ran,  not  for  the  Bhyn- 
dacus,  but  down  to  the  Bay  of  Fandermk,  we  came,  at 
1.15  P.M.,  to  the  small  Turkish  village  of  Sonneu,  lying 
on  a  hill  two  miles  or  more  from  the  lake,  of  which  we 
now  lost  sight  Here  a  tomtomming  firom  a  cracked 
drum  announced  that  there  was  a  wedding  a-foot. 
When  parties  are  poor  this  drumming  is  kept  up  for 
only  one  day ;  the  rich  keep  up  the  sheep-skin  music 
(often  without  any  other  instrument)  for  many  days. 
The  Aghk  of  Mohalich  had  married  a  daughter,  and 
all  the  time  we  were  in  that  town  the  drumming  was 
incessant ;  it  had  not  ceased  when  we  left.  Yesterday 
we  had  met  in  the  plain  a  long-legged  Turk  striding 
along  with  a  queer  little  drum  strapped  to  his  back ; 
he  was  going  to  a  wedding  at  some  village — perhaps  to 
this — he  got  his  living  by  drumming  at  weddings. 
Near  Sonneu  were  some  small  corn-fields,  and  three  or 
four  patches  cultivated  with  flax,  the  plants  being  already 
above  the  ground.  It  was  market-day  in  Pandemia, 
and  as  we  went  on  we  met  groups  of  country  people 
returning  thence  to  their  villages.  They  were  better 
dressed  and  looked  more  prosperous  than  usual.  A 
considerable  portion  of  them  were  Turkish  women, 
driving  asses,  or  riding  upon  them  man-fashion.  All 
the  donkey-drivers  appeared  to  be  women.  These 
dames,  in  brown  stuff  feridjees  and  striped  cotton  shal- 
vars,  were  not  at  all  particular  about  hiding  their  faces. 
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There  were  two  Nubians  among  them,  as  black  as 
jet;  and  even  these  ladies,  who  are  usually  so  very 
careful  to  conceal  their  charms,  let  their  yashmacs  be 
how  or  where  they  might,  and  exchanged  courteous 
smiles  as  we  met  and  passed. 

At  2.15  P.M.  we  had  on  our  right,  over  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plain,  a  considerable  looking  place,  called 
Kaia-keui,  or  ^^  Bock  village,"  built  upon  and  among 
bare,  low,  sloping,  grey  rocks;  and  by  our  road-side 
there  were  a  few  more  corn-fields  and  patches  of  flax. 
Here  the  bold,  sublime  mountains,  which  form  the  pro- 
montory or  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  rose  right  before  us, 
steeped  in  purple,  and  to  all  appearance  not  separated 
from  us  by  any  sea  or  water.  A  fresh  breeze  was  now 
blowing  from  the  north-west.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
a  view  of  part  of  the  blue  gulf  of  Fanderma,  with  a  few 
ships  and  boats  dancing  upon  it.  My  heart  danced  too. 
Except  a  glimpse  of  the  gulf  of  Moudania,  on  our  way  to 
Fhilladar,  we  had  not  seen  the  face  of  the  sea  since  the 
8th  of  September.  We  now  descended  into  the  town  of 
Fandermk  (one  of  the  many  places  which  anciently  bore 
the  name  of  Panormua)^  through  a  hollow  way,  steep, 
and  suflSciently  rough.  Tou  can  never  enter  a  Turkish 
town  without  going  through  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
On  our  left,  on  the  shelving  hills,  there  was  a  Turkish 
cemetery — apparently  more  populous  than  the  town — 
with  a  few  sad  cypresses,  an  immense  number  of  tombs, 
and  many  large  turbaned  stones  of  good  white  marble, 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  out  of  ancient  Greek  co- 
lumns and  architraves.  The  materials  of  fair  old  Cyzicus 
are  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  graveyards  and  mosques, 
in  khans  and  Turkish  water-closets.     Right  before  us 
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was  a  red  brick  minareti  sadly  battered  and  declining 
from  the  perpendicular.  Usually,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  the  only  straight  things  in  Turkey  were 
minarets  and  pipe-sticks.  The  pipe-sticks  are  now 
getting  crooked,  and  the  minarets  disjointed ! 

Riding  through  one  of  the  ordinary  pools  of  dirt,  we 
entered  the  bazaars,  which  were  crowded,  and  found  in 
this  little  seaport  a  degree  of  life  and  prosperity,  alto- 
gether unknown  up  the  country.  At  3  P.M.,  we  dis- 
mounted at*  the  dark,  wooden,  and  excessively  dirty 
khan  of  Pandermi,  and,  with  some  diflSculty,  secured 
one  very  small  room  for  the  night  Leaving  the  learned 
Athenian  to  see  it  well  swept  out,  we  went  with  Gentle- 
nian  John  to  look  over  the  town,  and  forage  in  the 
tcharshy  for  materials  for  our  dinner,  khans  affording 
nothing  but  a  mat  and  a  room  to  sleep  in.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  by  the  water-side,  with  a  low  wooden 
gallery  overhanging  the  bay,  that  was  spacious,  well 
furnished  with  narguiles,  provided  with  a  superior  G reek 
shaver,  and  altogether  a  splendid  establishment  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians  were  sitting  in  it  and  smoking, 
and  now  and  then  talking  together,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  good  fellowship  which  I  had  not  witnessed  before. 
The  town  contained  about  one  thousand  houses,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  were  Greek.  We  saw  some 
very  pretty  Greek  women  with  beautiful  children.  The 
streets  throughout  were  roughly  paved  and  filthy,  and 
much  could  not  be  said  of  the  state  of  repair  of  the 
houses.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  dwellings,  and  the 
prettiest  of  the  women  and  children,  belonged  to  Greek 
skippers,  commanding  small  crafl  which  traded  between 
this  port  and  the  capital. 
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As  the  khan  was  not  at  all  tempting,  we  returned 
after  dinner  to  the  caf%  and  talked  with  Turkish  and 
Greek  skippers  and  mariners,  who  told  us  many  strange 
stories,  and  were  all  exceedingly  civil.  The  apparition 
of  two  pauited  dancing  boys  with  curled  hair  (who  were 
hailed  by  the  Turks  with  uncommon  delight)  drove 
us  from  the  cafe  back  to  the  khan,  where  we  all  slept 
in  the  same  narrow  closet  of  a  room  upon  very 
uneven  boards  and  a  very  foul  mat.  It  was  warm 
enough  yet;  but  our  learned  Athenian  assured  us  that 
after  All  Saints'  day  (Old  Style)  bugs  were  not  to  be 
feared. 

We  were  up  by  daybreak  in  the  morning ;  and  mag- 
nificently beautifiil  was  the  morning  scene  when  we 
walked  a  few  steps  to  the  edge  of  the  bay.  On  either 
side,  that  inlet  of « the  Sea  of  Marmora  is  flanked  by 
grand  mountains :  on  the  north  side,  on  which  we  were 
standing,  the  mountains  terminate  in  a  bluff  cape  3000 
feet  high ;  on  the  opposite  side  runs  the  stupendous  and 
almost  perpendicular  ridge,  the  peninsula  of  old  Cyzicus, 
varying  in  height  from  1200  to  3500  feet  The  bay  is 
a  little  broader  towards  its  mouth,  but  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Fandermk  it  scarcely  measured  a  mile  and  a 
half  across,  and  it  narrowed  above  the  town.  A  Maltese 
brig,  of  course  under  English  colours,  a  Greek  schooner 
under  the  flag  of  King  Otho,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
saccolevas — those  small,  insecure,  but  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque vessels  of  the  country — ^were  in  port.  The 
Greek  had  come  to  buy  com,  but  was  not  permitted  to 
do  so,  the  trade  of  that  flag  being  now  stopped  by  impe- 
rial mandate,  in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  Mussurus 
and  CoUetti  fracas  at  Athens.     The  Greek  captain, 
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however,  whispered  in  our  ear  that  this  was  all  nonsense  ; 
that  he  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Ag^  aod 
some  Turks  in  partnership  for  the  speculation  with  some 
Greeks  who  had  com  to  sell  and  wanted  money ;  that 
he  expected  to  get  his  cargo  quietly  on  board  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  as  for  passing  the  Darda- 
nelles he  had  gone  up  and  down  that  passage  too  often 
not  to  have  some  firiends  there  also.  During  the  few 
months  that  the  interdict  lasted,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  set  at  nought,  not  only  along  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  but  in  Constantinople  itself  under  the 
very  eyes  of  government  Hellenic  vessels,  which  had 
been  crowding  m  the  Black  Sea,  came  down  with  the 
Russian  flag,  and  under  that  protection  they  could  beard 
the  Turks  with  impmiity.  Had  the  interdict  lasted 
a  little  longer,  nearly  every  Hellenic  vessel  would  have 
hoisted  the  dreaded  flag  of  the  Tzar. 

In  more  respects  than  one  we  found  that  a  sea-port 
morality  was  prevalent  here :  at  the  khan  they  stole  our 
caviare  and  some  other  accessible  articles  of  small  value* 
The  tclielebee  reproached  himself  for  carelessness,  but 
all  these  maritime  places  had  a  great  number  of  thieves 
and  pilferers.  How  different  from  the  honesty  up  the 
country ! 

It  was  10  A.M.  before  we  left  Panderma,  to  ride  up 
the  gulf  to  the  low,  flat,  narrow  isthmus  which  separates 
it  from  the  bay  of  Cyzicus.  We  were  sometimes  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  sometimes  on  the  rocky  cliffi  which 
overhang  the  bay.  On  the  hills  above  our  heads  were 
one  or  two  small  villages,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gulf,  under  the  lofty  mountain  of  Cyzicus,  the 
white  cottage  of  a  fisherman  was  seated  here  and  there, 
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like  a  swan  that  had  just  left  the  water.  Li  about  an 
hour,  as  we  were  crossing  a  rocky  ridge  near  the  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Fandfermk,  the  smooth  bay  of  Cyzicus,  with 
its  islets  and  the  encircling  blue  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
opened  upon  us  with  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 
The  air  was  bright  and  brilliant,  the  sun  Was  warm  if 
not  hot,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  or  a  streak  in  the 
bright  blue  sky.  The  isthmus  which  iseparates  the  two 
gulfe  from  each  other,  and  connects  the  lofty  peninsula 
with  the  main,  is  short,  narrow,  flat,  in  part  sandy,  and 
in  part  marshy.  At  one  point  it  cannot  be  much  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  English  from  one^bay  to  the  other. 
From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  main  to  the  east 
end  of  the  peninsula  is  about  a  mile.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly easy  to  unite  the  two  bajrs;  and  here  and 
there  I  fancied  I  saw  traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  which 
had  been  dug  for  the  sake  of  covering  and  defending  the 
ancient  Greek  colony.  If  it  were  thus  insulated,  strength 
would  be  again  added  to  that  almost  inexpugnable  pro- 
montory. Sloping  across  the  isthmus  in  a  north-west 
direction,  we  soon  came  under  the  landward  end  of  these 
mountains,  where  we  found  extensive  traces  of  ruins. 
A  wall  appeared  to  have  run  here  from  the  sea  on  one 
side  to  the  sea  on  the  other.  From  the  remnants  of  this 
wall  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  must  have  been  built 
by  the  Lower  Empire  barbarians,  who  had  broken  up 
ancient  marble  columns  add  other  classical  remains  to 
use  them  as  materials.  In  this  way,  and  through  the 
destructiveness  of  the  Iconoclastic  rage,  most  of  the 
ancient  templed  and  statues  of  the  Gods  must  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  long  before  the  Turks  became  masters 
of  the  countiy.     In  some  places  our  road  lay  over 
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blocks  of  chiselled  marble ;  and  a  sparkling  rapid  streao!, 
which  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Cyzicus^  and 
ran  across  the  isthmus  to  the  gulf  of  Fandermk,  was 
kept  witliin  bounds  by  some  of  these  fine  blocksy  which 
had  certainly  been  taken  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  The 
road  was  rather  rough ;  but  here  commenced  a  pretty 
good  cultivation  of  vines  and  mulberry-trees,  and  there 
were  some  tolerably  good  olive-groves.  We  met  the 
Greek  Bishop  of  Cjrzicus— a  grey  old  fellow,  with  a 
great  deal  of  beard  and  very  little  urbanity — who  was 
going  to  Fandermk,  to  officiate  there,  and  no  doubt  to 
collect  money,  for  the  morrow  was  a  Sabbath,  and  the 
festival  of  some  great  local  saint  besides.  Great  was 
the  state  in  which  he  travelled.  At  die  first  glance  we 
took  him  for  a  Turkish  Pasha.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  two  fierce-looking  Albanian  tufekjees;  then 
followed  two  fellows  with  long  pistols  and  yataghans  in 
their  girdles;  then  a  big,  paunchy  Greek  carrying  on 
high  the  pastoral  staff  headed  with  silver ;  his  Reverence 
himself  rode  on  a  caparisoned  mule  behind  his  staff; 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Bishop,  mounted  on  a 
pony,  was  the  tchibouquejee,  a  very  pretty  effeminate 
youth,  long  pipe  in  hand,  and  with  his  Reverence's 
tobacco-bag  slung  across  his  shoulders;  next  followed 
two  women — one  being  young  and  well-favoured — who 
also  rode  astride  upon  horses;  and  aft^r  the  women 
came  the  cook,  the  valet,  and  other  servants;  while, 
on  either  flank,  walked  Greeks  of  Cyzicus  without 
posts  in  the  household  or  in  the  church.  Loitering 
behind,  by  the  side  of  a  ruined  fountain,  were  three 
black-bearded  priests,  who  smelt  very  strongly  of  raki. 
The    Despotos   of  Cyzicus    must   have   had   a   better 
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bargain  with  the  Patriarchate  than  our  friend  up  at 
Kutayah. 

A  Greek,  with  a  laughing,  good-natured  face,  and 
mounted  on  a  fast  and  very  interesting  donkey,  overtook 
us,  and  offered  to  lodge  us  in  his  house  at  Cyzicus, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Artaki,  and  the  Turks  Erdek. 
We  accepted  the  offer,  for  we  liked  both  the  man  and 
his  ass.  We  passed  some  enclosed  kitchen-gardens,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  but  cabbages  and  leeks;  we 
passed  more  pretty  fountains  in  decay,  and  become  all 
but  useless,  more  ruins  of  Turkish  buildings,  a  Turkish 
cemetery,  a  dirty  pool,  a  street  where  every  house 
seemed  tumbling  down,  and  dismounted  at  our  new 
friend's  residence  at  1 .30  p.m.  * 

The  present  town  stands  on  the  sea-shore  and  on  a 
ridge  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  where  they 
drop  upon  the  isthmus ;  it  faces  the  sunny  south,  and 
looks  down  the  Fropontis  towards  the  Hellespont  It 
appeared  to  be  rather  larger  than  Panderma.  Here,  as 
everywhere  else  near  the  coast,  the  Greeks  were  out- 
growing the  Turks ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Armenian  families.  Out  of  1200  houses  only  about 
200  were  now  occupied  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the 
town  and  around  it  mosques  and  mmarets,  baths  and 
fountains  were  going,  or  clean  gone,  to  ruin :  only  the 
dimensions  of  the  grave-grounds  spoke  of  the  former 
extent  of  the  Mussulman  population.  We  went  into 
some  very  large  wine-magazines  on  the  Marina,  which 
were  as  dirty  and  slovenly  as  they  were  large.  In 
some  of  them  the  wine  was  kept  in  tuns  of  majestic 
dimensions,  but  so  badly  made  and  hooped,  that  the 
liquid  was  oozing  through.    Wine  is  the  principal  export 
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of  the  place,  they  were  now.  sending  great  quantities  in 
tlieir  saccolevas  to  Constantinople,  to  be  sold  in  the 
Greek  quarters ;  but  it  was  rubbish  all,  nor  could  we 
procure  a  drop  of  good  wine  in  the  whole  town.  Our 
host  applied  to  a  dignitary  of  his  church ;  but  his  wine, 
was  as  bad  as  his  raki  was  good.  The  vines  were  judi- 
ciously planted,  cut  low,  and  well  attended  to :  the  fruit 
was  said  to  be  excellent ;  the  fault  of  the  wine  was  in 
the  stupid,  slovenly  way  of  making  it  A  Greek  told 
us  that  they  could  not  afford  to  bestow  more  time  or 
more  expense  upon  it,  as  the  price  was  fixed,  as  good 
wine  fetched  no  more  than  the  inferior  quality,  and  as 
they  had  to  pay  a  shipping  duty  at  home,  and  another 
duty  before  they  could  land  it  at  Constantinople.  The 
vessels  they  were  loading  were  bound  for  the  Greek 
quarter  of  the  capital  called  Psammattia,  near  the  Seven 
Towers,  In  shipping  it  one  of  their  big  casks  went  to 
pieces,  and  gave  rise  to  an  awful  swearing  and  tearing  of 
hair. 

In  a  coffee-house  we  had  some  talk  with  a  very  civil 
Turkish  Effendi,  about  the  Magnass  Cossacks.  He  said 
that  they  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  years  in 
the  country ;  they  lived  solely  by  fishing ;  were  a  quiet, 
industrious,  honest  people,  but  unsociable ;  very  exclu- 
sive and  strongly  prejudiced.  The  Effendi,  however, 
admitted  that  he  had  never  visited  their  settlement. 
Another  Turk  said  they  were  beasts,  and  did  not  smoke. 
A  Greek  said  that  they  drank  neither  wine  nor  raki, 
and  would  not  drink  water  out  of  the  same  cup  or  glass, 
either  with  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman.  We  met  two 
British  protected  subjects,  Ionian  skippers,  sharp,  know- 
ing fellows  firom  Cephalonia,  who  were  here  buying  oats 
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and  barley.  They  bad  been  scouring  all  the  neighbouring 
country  in  search  of  grain ;  and,  purichasing  a  little  here 
and  a  little  there,  they  had  gotten  enough  to  load  their 
small  vessels.  The  prices  they  had  been  paying  more 
than  doubled  the  market-prices  up  at  Eutayah.  They 
acknowledged  the  great  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
protection  of  the  English  flag ;  but  they  alleged  that 
some  of  the  English  vice-consuls  in  the  Turkish  ports 
extorted  heavy  fees  from  them,  and  woiild  never  render 
them  the  slightest  service  Mrithout  being  paid  beforehand. 
One  of  these  padroni  had  recently  been  condemned  by 
a  consular  court  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  the 
punishment  had  been  commuted  into  a  fine  of  thirty 
Spanish  dollars,  which,'  aiscording  to  his  account,  the 
Gonsolos  Bey  had  put  into '  his  own  pocket  Entire 
truth  is  not  to  be  expected  from  Ionian  Greeks,  but  I 
had  much  better  testimony,  and  many  concurrent  stories 
in  the  country,  t6  pfove  that  acts  of  injustice  were  rather 
frequently  committed  by  men  appointed  to  protect 
British  interests.  This  comes  of  employing  persons 
who  are  Englishmen  only  by  name,  and  of  allowing 
them  to  scramble  for  a '  living  by  taking  fees.  The 
Gephaloniot^  had  another  complaint :  to  keep  the 
English  flag  it  was  made  imperative  that  they  should 
return  to  their  own  island  and  take  out  fresh  ship's 
papers  once  in  every  three  years.  This,  they  said,  was 
a  great  inconvenience^  and  a  serious  detriment ;  their 
trade  was  the  cabotage,  or  coasting-trade,  from  one 
Turkish  port  to  another;  and  when  they  were  in  em- 
ployment in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  up  in  the  Black 
Sea,  it  was  very  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  go  home 
merely '  for  papers.    They  added,  that  to  avoid  this 
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serious  inconvenience,  a  good  many  of  their  vessels  had 
put  themselves  under  the  Rusbian  flag ;  and  that  if  the 
hard  law  lasted,  there  would  hardly  be  an  Ionian  vessel 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Archipelago,  or  in  the  narrow 
seas,  left  under  the  British  flag.  ^^  We  know,**  said  the 
Cephaloniotes,  "  your  great  naval  power ;  but  we  also 
know,  and  from  long  experience,  that,  up  here,  above 
the  Dardanelles,  Russian  protection  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  yours.  The  only  men-of-war  we  see,  are  Turks 
in  the  Marmpra,  and  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea«  Your 
English  pennants  do  not  float  up  there.  When  we  have 
the  Russiaa  flag  we  are  not  hampered ;  we  generally 
go  to  Odessa  or  Taganrok  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  are  put  to  no  inconvenience 
about  our  ships'  papers.  The  Russians  have  their  con- 
sular agents  in  every  port,  and  they  are  active  men,  and 
not  above  their  duties.  Generally  your  English  consuls 
are  such  signoroni  (great  men),  and  so  hard  to  approach, 
and  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  leaving  everything  to 
be  done  by  their  drogomans ;  and  if  we  don't  flatter  and 
backshish  these  drogomans,  we  too  often  get  nothing 
done  for  us.  There  is  that  very  great  man,  your  Con- 
sul-general, over  at  Constantinople !  Per  Bacco  !  if  a 
poor  Ionian  padrone  wants  to  see  him  upon  business, 
he  will  have  to  climb,  three  times  in  a  day,  from  the 
water-side  at  Galata,  where  the  office  ought  to  be,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  of  Pera,  and  perhaps  get  a 
fever  and  not  get  sight  of  the  great  man  after  all."  As 
I  had  heard  these  last  complaints  from  native  English 
captains  of  trading-vessels,  and  had  oft;en  seen  them  my- 
self toiling  up  the  hill  in  the  dog-days,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  could  not  contradict 
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these  last  assertions,  or  deny  that  the  lonians  might 
have  good  reason  to  murmur,  and  to  contemplate 
changing  their  flag.  I  am  so  old-fashioned  that  every 
decline  of  the  maritime  influence  of  England  grieves 
me.  No  doubt  our  pedants  in  political  economy  and 
cosmopolitism,  our  philosophers  of  the  Manchester 
school,  will  find  either  that  all  is  right  or  of  not  the 
least  consequence. 

Although  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  over  the 
stable,  in  which  the  interesting  donkey  and  another  ass 
were  lodged,  we  dined  and  slept  most  comfortably  at 
the  Greek's;  his  good-humoured  wife  having  spread 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  our  slumbers  being  watched 
over  by  a  congeries  of  little  virgins  and  saints,  and  our 
chamber  dimly  lighted  by  the  tiniest  taperling  that  ever 
floated  over  water  and  oil. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  we  were  in  the 
saddle,  to  see  more  of  this  towering,  magnificent  little 
peninsula  of  Gyzicus.  We  rode  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  it,  or  from  the  town  of  Erdek  to  the  village  of 
Rothk,  close  to  where  its  terminating  clifis  point  towards 
the  island  of  Marmora  and  the  Thracian  coast  of 
Europe.  Fine  mulberry  plantations,  and  very  superior 
vineyards,  extended  to  some  distance  from  the  town, 
along  the  lower  acclivities  of  the  mountains.  At  1 
P.M.  we  crossed  the  inner  shoulder  of  a  mount,  which 
projected  into  the  bay  of  Gyzicus,  and  formed  a  cape ; 
and  here  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  Greek  village  and  a 
Greek  funeral. 

They  were  carrying  the  body  in  its  holiday  clothes, 
and  strewed  with  a  few  flowers,  but  without  a  shroud 
or  coffin,  from  a  house  on  the  hill  side  to  the  burying- 
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place  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  long  and  very  irregular 
procession;  priests  read  through  the  nose,  children 
sang,  old  women  howled,  geese  cackled,  dogs  barked 
— all  together,  it  was  a  horrible  harmony  I  The 
matrons  seemed  determined  to  keep  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  old  Mysians  as  mourners  at  funerals ;  but 
the  general  melancholy  for  which  the  country  was  noted 
in  the  ancient  days,  was  very  far  from  being  now  iu 
vogue.. 

A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on^  in  a  village  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  we  found  many  Greeks  as  jolly 
and  light-hearted  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
death;  The  defunct  did  not  belong  to  their  parish.  It 
was  not  a  fine  day,  but  damp,  and  occasionally  showery ; 
but  it  was  Sunday,  it  was  fete,  and  therefore  the  villagers 
had  on  their  best  attire,  and  the  women  and  children 
were  sitting  out  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  More 
beautifiil  children  I  have  not  seen.  Some  of  their 
mothers  were  beautiful  too.  There  was  a  group  of 
four  little  girls  playing  on  the  ground  with  a  pet  house- 
lamb  and  flowers  and  shells,  that  was  a  picture  perfect 
in  itself.  What  Forsyth  says  of  Italy  is  especially  true 
of  this  country :  wherever  there  is  an  approach  to  pros- 
perity the  females  start  into  beauty.  The  poorest  men 
in  England  might  smile  at  the  sight  of  such  prosperity 
as  existed  here ;  but  still  the  people  were  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition  compared  with  those  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  village  was  called  Gonia  —  in 
Turkish  Cogna ;  it  contained  about  200  houses,  and 
not  one  Turk.  Quitting  it,  we  rode  round  a  little 
bay,  on  the  sea-sands,  and  then  crossed  a  projecting 
headland  of  sandstone  rock^   by  the   worst  of  paths. 
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with  steep  rocks  grazing  our  shoulders  on  the  right,  and 
a  precipice  and  the  sea  on  our  left..  lii  very  few  places 
was  this  path  more  than  four  feet  wide.  We  then  came 
to  another  little  sandy  bay,  and  next  to  another  head- 
land of  sandstone  rock  ;  and  each  of  these  being 
repeated  yet  once  more,  we  arrived,  at  2.45  p.m.,  at  the 
very  small  village  of  Rothk,  called  by  the  Turks 
Rudia. 

Just .  before  entering  Rothk,  we  saw  some  ancient 
marble  fragments  built  up  in  a  garden  wall,  and  a 
ruinous  Turkish,  fountain  had  evidently  been  made  out 
of  materials  of  the  same  sort  Minute  fragments  are 
seen  here  and  there, .  all  over  the  peninsula ;  but  there 
are  no  considerable  ruins  except  ^t  the  end  towards  the 
isthmus,  where  a  few  careful  excavations  noight  possibly 
yet  lead  to  some  interesting  discoveries.  Rothk  is 
charmingly  situated  on  a:  low,  gently  shelving,  long 
point,  like  those. which  frequently  occur  in  fresh-water 
lakes.  Off  this  point  is,  a  very,  pretty  group  of  small 
islands,  rather  low,  and  at  this  season  very  green ;  and 
beyond  this  group,  bearing  a  little  to  the  north,  is  the 
grand,  sublime-looking  island  of  Marmora — the  Frecon- 
nesus  of  old — ^which  abound^  with  the  finest  of  pastures, 
and  has  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble,  excellent  for 
building.  The  near  group  counts  five  islands.  The  first, 
called  Fash^rLiman,  is  a  long  isle,  having  four  small 
Greek  villages  upon  it;  the  second,  called  Yori,  has 
one  Greek  village ;  the  third,  called  Afissia,  has  also 
one  Greek  village ;  and  the  fourtli,  named  Arapithes, 
has  a  few  Turkish  hovels  upon  it;  the  fifth,  named 
GoutaH,  has  no  village.  The  Greeks  of  Rothk  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  with  this  group,  as  also 
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with  the  large  and  lofty  island  of  Marmora,  whereon 
there  are  eight  villages,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  occupied 
by  Greeks,  who  are  fishermen  and  herdsmen,  and  occa- 
sionally do  a  little  work  in  the  quarries.  The  pasturage 
of  Marmora  is  celebrated,  and  is  said  atConstantiuople 
to  fatten  cattle  marvellously  fast,  and  to  give  a  succu- 
lence and  flavour  to  veal  and  beef  far  superior  to  those 
imparted  by  any  other  pastures.  Under  the  lee  of 
Fasha-Liman — which  means  the  Pasha's  Port,  or  a  port 
fit  for  a  Gapitan  Pasha — there  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
sea  havens ;  extensive,  and  sheltered  on  every  side  by 
the  isles,  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  or  the  far  projecting 
cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Panderma.  The  village  of  llotlik,  in  itself,  was 
miserable  enough,  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  tumble- 
down houses  or  hovels.  There  were  a  few  Turks  here, 
and  their  houses  were  the  worst.  At  this  Land's  End, 
far  out-numbered  by  the  Greeks,  and  shut  out  from  any 
quick  communication  with  their  own  people,  the  Osman- 
Ices  had  entirely  relinquished  their  swaggering  air  of 
superiority ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  afraid  of  these 
Greeks,  who  are  rather  turbulent  fellows. 

Bad  as  were  the  houses,  there  was  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  rough  plenty — an  abundance  offish,  and  a  very 
unusual  display  of  butchers'  meat.  Here,  too,  some  of 
the  women,  and  nearly  all  the  Greek  children,  were 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  whole  peninsula  and  the  con- 
tiguous coasts,  were  rather  noted  for  looseness  of 
morals — 

**Litiora,  qua)  fueraiit  castis  iDimica  piicllis.'** 

In  the  coffee-house,  which  served  also  as  a  butcher's- 

♦  Propertiua. 
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shop,  we  found  about  a  score  of  Greeks  and  Turks 
making  kelF;  some  of  them  smoking  their  tchibouques 
under  joints  and  cuttings  of  goats'  meat,  which  dangled 
close  over  their  heads.  Three  Greeks  arrived,  very 
drunk  and  noisy  with  raki.  The  villagers  showed  us  a 
few  coins* they  had  picked  up;  but  they  were  all  bar- 
barous things  of  the  Lower  Empire,  as  were  all  that 
were  shown  to  us  on  the  peninsula,  except  two  that  I 
purchased  at  Erdek.  To  the  collector  hardly  a  chance 
remains  except  in  ^*  diggings/*  We  left  our  amusing 
little  Athenian  doctor  at  Bothk ;  for  he  had  money  to 
collect  there,  and  some  of  his  debtors  had  gone  across 
to  Fasha-Liman,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  day  or 
two.  Last  spring  he  had  vaccinated  a  number  of  Greek 
children  at  Erdek,  Gonia,  Bothk,  and  one  or  two  other 
villages,  and  having  no  cash  to  spare  then,  the  parents 
of  the  children  had  promised  to  pay  him  after  the  har- 
vests and  vintage:  these  outlying  debts  amounted  to 
the  important  sum  of  200  and  odd  piastres,  or  not 
quite  21.  sterling ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  collect  them 
that  he  had  travelled  with  us  from  Mohalich.  He  was 
sorry  we  would  not  stay  with  him  at  Bothk,  assuring  us 
that  he  was  among  friends,  that  the  sea-fish  were  excel- 
lent, and  that  he  had  secured  us  a  very  clean  lodging 
without  fleas.  We  would  have  stayed,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  Greeks  were  all  making  too  free  a  use  of  spirits 
to  be  long  sober ;  and  we  had  promised  the  kind  people 
of  Erdek  to  return  thither,  and  if  we  did  not  return 
they  were  likely  enough  to  conclude  that  we  had  fallen 
over  the  precipices.  The  hekim  said  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  overtake  us  at  Antonacki's  farm,  but  that 
if  he  should  fail  in  that,  he  hoped  on  arriving  at  Khir- 
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masfi,  where  lie  had  a  wife  and  home  ci  his  own,  we 
would  take  up  our  quarters  with  him. 

On  our  return,  by  die  same  rough  road  by  the  oea 
(diere  being  no  odier)  great  was  our  embanraasment  on 
meeting  two  or  three  Turks  and  a  few  sheep  <m  the 
narrow  padi  over  one  of  the  sandstone  headlands,  I 
scarcely  know  now  how  we  passed,  or  how  some  of  ua 
avoided  gomg  sheer  over  the  eliff.  I  never  saw  sand- 
stone so  strangely  tumbled  about^  and  )piled  up  as  here : 
in  jBome  places  a  great  rounded  mass  was  capped  and 
fitted  by  another  stone  above  it,  like  a  giant^s  head  with 
its  helmet  on ;  m  a  few  instances  there  was  a  third 
stone  fitting  on  the  rounded  head  of  the  second,  the 
whole  looking  like  some  barbarous,  grotesque  column : 
great  boulders^  rounded  in  their  descent  finom  the  loffy, 
steep  mountain,  looked  as  though  they  would  soon  take 
to  rolling  again,  being  only  retained  by  slight  projec- 
tioiis  of  rock,  or  by  thin  firagments  of  sandstone,  which 
appeared  like  wedges  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Here  and  there  a  boulder  of  this  sort  hung  right  over 
our  heads,  projecting  across  the  path,  where  the  sand- 
stone under  foot  had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  passage 
of  men  and  horses,  and  the  flow  of  the  winter-torrents. 
On  the  sea-beach  below  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  a  good  many  boulders  had  rolled  over  and  alighted 
there  not  long  ago.  At  a  little  after  5  p.m.^  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  we  re-entered  Erdek,  where  the  Greeks 
were  singing  and  refreshing  themselves  powerfiilly  with 
raki. 

After  dinner  to-day  we  had  a  litUe  circle  of  Greeks, 
notables  of  the  town,  who  had  kept  themselves  discreetly 
sober,  and  who  talked  very  rationally  about  the  state  of 
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the  country.  They  said  that  they  were  more  grievously 
burthened  by  taxes  under  the  new  farming  system  than 
ever  they  had  been  under  the  old  system,  and  that  they 
would  rather  have  to  deal  with  Pashas  and  their  direct 
Turkish  agents  than  with  Armenian  serafFs.  **Now 
and  then/'  said  they,  *^  we  had  a  good  Pasha  and  a 
good  Aghk ;  but  we  have  never  known  a  good  or  mer- 
ciful Armenian  serafF.  The  seraflb  are  vampires  that 
come  from  the  Gentleman  that  is  afar  off.  By  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  suck  I  suck  I  they  are  for  ever 
sucking  not  only  us  Greeks,  but  the  Turks,  and  even 
their  own  people :  they  will  not  have  done  until  they 
leave  us  all  as  empty  as  the  inside  of  a  cocoon  of  silk.'' 
The  impoverished  peasants  could  not  sow  their  grounds 
without  borrowing  money  to  purchase  the  seed,  or 
without  getting  seed  upon  trust,  to  be  paid  with  enor- 
mous interest  at  harvest-time.  Down  here  the  interest 
on  the  money,  though  lent  only  for  six  months,  was 
20  per  cent  A  short  way  up  the  country,  where  the 
want  of  the  loans  was  far  more  general  than  here,  the 
people  were  paying  30  per  cent  When  the  seed  was 
taken  from  the  usurers  or  their  masking  agents,  it  was 
frequently  of  a  very  bad  quality.  One  man  said  that 
if  he  could  only  get  money  at  10  per  cent  for  the  six 
months,  he  would  soon  pay  all  his  debts  and  take  more 
land  into  cultivation. 

Our  host  was  a  hadji,  or  pilgrim.  At  some  time  or 
other  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem.  The  having  been 
there  constitutes  a  hadji,  no  matter  how  young  you 
may  have  been  at  the  time.  If  you  are  born  in  that 
holy  city  and  carried  away  from  it  when  only  a  week 
old,  you  nevertheless  remain  a  hadji  for  life,  and  have 
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the  indisputable  right  of  putting  that  title  before  your 
Christian  name.  I  fancy  that  Hadji  Gostacki  most 
have  made  his  pilgrimage  when  very  young,  for  he 
could  tell  us  nothing  about  Jerusalem,  except  that  he 
recollected  there  was  an  immense  gathering  of  Greek 
people  from  Trebizond,  Sinope,  Stamboul,  Smyrna, 
Athens — ^from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every  year  a 
Greek  ship,  sometimes  under  the  English-Ionian  and 
sometimes  under  the  Hellenic  flag,  puts  into  the  gulf  of 
Moudania,  to  pick  up  produce  and  pilgrims  for  Pales- 
tine. She  starts  in  September  or  October,  and,  after 
staying  a  few  days  at  Ghemlik,  she  generally  comes 
round  to  Pandermi  or  Erdek.  The  pilgrims  collect 
and  embark  wherever  she  touches.  I  never  witnessed 
it,  but  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  was  described  to 
me  as  melodramatic,  and,  like  the  Irishman's  ugly 
world,  **  full  of  drink."  The  pilgrims  are  generally 
away  nine  or  ten  months^  or  a  whole  year ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  they  are  gone  for  good, 
dying  on  shipboard  in  some  foul,  overcrowded  vessel, 
or  catching  a  fever  or  some  other  malady  at  Jerusalem 
and  expiring  there — the  latter  being  the  luckiest,  for 
immense  spiritual  advantages  are  believed  to  be  gained 
by  ^ those  who  are  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  To  make 
the  pilgrimage  decently  a  man  ought  to  carry  with  him 
about  50/.  sterling,  and  spend  every  farthing  of  it. 
Few,  now-a-days,  can  raise  a  sum  like  this,  and  there- 
fore the  great  majority  must  put  up  with  great  dis- 
comfort, and  not  a  little  risk  to  health  and  life.  The 
Turkish  steamers  which  now  run  from  Constantinople 
to  Beirout  carry  a  good  many  as  deck-passengers,  to- 
gether with  not  a  few  Turks,  for  Jerusalem  is  scarcely 
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less  holy  to  the  Mussuhnans  than  to  the  Christians, 
and  the  Osmanlee  who  performs  this  pilgrimage  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  style  and  honour  of  a  hadji. 
Among  the  Greeks  we  rather  frequently  met  with 
female  hadjis.  We  were  told  that  the  practice  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  every  year  the  number  of 
pilgrims  was  growing  less.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
their  poverty,  and  partly  attributable  to  a  decay  of 
religious  feeling ;  and  many,  I  believe,  had.been  deterred 
by  the  fearful  destruction  of  human  life  which  took 
place  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  that  juggle  called  the 
lighting  of  the  Holy  Fire,  in  the  spring  of  1834.* 
Some  Greeks  from  these  parts  were  present  at  that 
catastrophe,  and  as  the  story  was  horrible  in  itself  and 
no  story  loses  in  the  telling  when  a  Greek  is  the 
narrator,  the  effects  produced  in  this  way  may  have 
been  considerable.  We  again  slept  very  comfort- 
ably under  the  guardianship  of  the  little  virgins  and 
saints. 

Just  off  this  very  degenerate  representative  of  the 
ancient  Cyzicus  lie  two  small  islands,  the  nearer  one 
being  prettily  fringed  by  trees.  Beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  town  there  is  a  curious,  abrupt  clifi^  rising  ii  pic 
over  the  isthmus,  and  having  on  its  top  traces  of  ancient 
fortifications.  The  only  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  we 
could  hear  of  in  the  town  was  a  small  fragment  of  a 
basso-relievo,  with  three  male  figures  upon  it,  one  being 
seated :  it  was  in  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  close  by 
our  host's ;  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  bit  of  paving- 

*  For  an  Admirable  eye-witness  description  of  this  dreadful  scene, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon's  *  Visits  to  Monasteries  in 
the  Levant.' 

VOL.  I.  2    H 
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stone,  and  the  feces  of  the  figures  were  worn  down  and 
obliterated. 

We  mounted  at  12.30,  leaving  diis  bold  and  beautiAil 
little  peninsula  willi  regret  To  go  all  round  it,  by  tibe 
coast|  was  reckoned  a  journey  of  twelve  hours,  or  aboofc 
tihirty-six  miles.  It  is  a  fine  defensible  country,  in 
which  brave  men  might  make  a  stand  for  their  rights 
and  laws  against  immense  odds.  The  {nractical  landings 
places  are  very  few,  and  might  easily  be  defended  and 
very  easily  fortified.  In  die  hands  of  a  powerfiil  nation 
it  might  soon  be  turned  into  a  lai^  Gibraltar.  Though 
so  very  mountainous  and  rugged,  th^re  is — ^for  Turkey 
— a  good  deal  of  cultivation  upon  it ;  and  this  might  be 
greatly  extended  on  the  ascending-terrace  system,  as 
practised  in  the  volcanic  island  of  Ischia,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy,  both  north  and  south*  In  some 
places  the  Greeks  had  already  carried  their  vineyards  a 
good  way  up  the  hills  on  solidly  constrocted  terraces ; 
and  it  was  here  they  grew  their  best  grapes.  Except 
by  the  tax-gatherers  and  their  Bishop  they  were  little 
disturbed:  no  doubt  the  Turks  will  soon  wholly  dis- 
appear from  among  them.  In  recrossing  the  isthmus, 
we  turned  aside  to  our  left,  to  examine  the  extensive 
ancient  ruins.* 

Continuing  our  route  across  the  isthmus  our  horses' 
hoofs  rather  frequently  struck  fragments   of  ancient 

•  *  A  good  description  of  the  ruiiiB  of  Cyzicus  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
William  J,  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-104). 
Even  if  I  had  room  for  the  insertion  of  such  matter,  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  account.  Between  that  gentleman's  visit  and  mine, 
Lord  Eastiior  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Cyzicus,  and  made  some  exca- 
vations ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  notes  and  drawings  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  through  the  shipwreck  or  foundering  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  embarked. 
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marbles.  We  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge 
and  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  ancient  aqueduct 
Following  a  path  which  led  us  down  to  the  sea-sands  on 
the  bay  of  Erdek,  opposite  to  Cyzicus,  we  very  soon 
came  to  the  scala  of  Aidinjik.  Here  we  found  two 
small  Ionian  brigs  and  about  ten  saccolevas  taking 
in  cargoes  of  barley.  On  the  beach  were  two  large 
magazines,  and  a  small  quarantine  office,  the  last 
being  shut  up,  without  man,  woman,  or  boy  in  at- 
tendance. These  buildings  were  all  newly  and  re- 
spectably constructed,  and  looked  neat  and  clean. 
But  how  would  they  look  this  day  twelvemonth  ? 
These  slovenly  people  take  care  of  nothing  I  The 
present  signs  of  trade  and  activity  —  trifling  as  they 
were  —  were  cheering  to  the  spirits.  From  the 
scala  we  ascended  steep  hills  towards  the  town  of 
Edinjik,  meeting  on  our  way  horses  and  mules  that 
were  carrying  down  the  grain.  The  road  had  once 
been  well  paved,  but  was  now  in  many  places  broken 
up  and  difficult  to  pass  ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
whole  of  the  ascent  was  delicious.  On  either  side  of  us 
were  lofly  hedge-rows  of  the  Daphne  laurel  and  scented 
myrtle.  At  every  opening  we  had  glorious  views  over 
the  isthmus,  the  peninsula,  the  islands  beyond  it,  the 
Fropontis,  and  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  distant  coast 
of  Europe  towards  Gallipoli.  In  one  prospect  we 
took  in  the  gulf  of  Fandermk  with  the  whole  of  the 
Erdek  bay ;  in  another  we  saw  the  olive-hills  behind 
Gallipoli,  and  looked  right  into  the  opening  of  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  A  journey  of  twelve  hours 
would  have  carried  us  to  Abydos.  It  was  a  calm,  grey, 
autumnal  day,  pleasantly  warm :  the  colouring,  though 
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not  brilliant,  was  exceedingly  beautiful — sober,  soft^ 
and  pearly,  like  that  of  the  best  picture  old  Teniers 
ever  painted.  Approaching  the  town,  we  passed 
a  few  cypresses  and  what  had  once  been  a  stately, 
handsome,  stone  mosque,  and  now  was  a  very  unsightly 
ruin.  To  the  right  of  the  ruined  mosque  was  a  ruined 
bath.  At  3.30  we  entered  Edinjik,  or  Aidinjik,  and 
alighted  at  a  Turkish  coffee-house.  The  place  consisted 
of  about  300  Turkish  and  200  Armenian  houses: 
there  were  no  settled  Greeks,  but  a  good  many  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Armenians  were  said  to 
be  increasing  in  number ;  the  Turks  not  At  no  very 
remote  time  Edinjik  had  evidently  been  four  times 
larger  than  it  now  is.  Although  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus 
be  so  near,  I  fancy  it  must  occupy  the  site  of  some 
ancient  city :  architectural  fragments  are  very  numerous 
in  it  and  about  it.  What  is  now  the  principal  mosque 
is  a  large,  square,  but  paltry  building  of  wood,  with  a 
very  shabby  colonnade  in  front,  where  wooden  pillars 
rest  upon  ancient  marble  capitals  turned  upside  down 
in  the  usual  fashion  of  the  Turks.  Some  joints  of 
ancient  columns  served  as  stepping-stones  to  cross  the 
filth  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street. 

As  we  were  now  approaching  so  near  to  the  Cossack 
settlement  on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  or  Maniyas,  we 
made  a  few  more  inquiries  about  that  people,  and  were 
for  the  moment  surprised  that  these  Turks  knew  very 
little  about  them :  one  young  Osmanlee  confirmed  the 
accounts  we  had  heard  of  their  having  a  King  Jamie's 
hatred,  abomination,  and  horror  of  tobacco — which 
seemed  to  the  young  Turk  to  be  in  them,  the  Cossacks, 
an   unnatural    and    altogether    inexplicable    brutality. 
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The  other  Turks  said  that  the  Cossacks  were  no  doubt 
very  good  fishermen,  but  were  otherwise  a  very  worth- 
less and  very  foul  race,  living  in  filthy  houses  that  were 
half-filled  with  the  entrails  and  garbage  of  fish.  Though 
their  information  was  scanty,  the  poor  Turks  at  Aidinjik 
were  surpassingly  civil. 

We  remounted  at  3.45  p.m.,  trusting  to  tchelebec 
John's  sagacity  for  finding  out  the  road  to  the  village  on 
the  lake.  We  struck  inland  to  the  south-west  We 
passed  through  an  immense  Turkish  cemetery,  with  a 
good  many  cypresses  and  many  ancient  marble  frag- 
ments, a  few  rich  and  stately  tombstones  of  a  century  or 
two  ago,  and  an  infinitude  of  very  mean  monuments  of 
more  recent  date.  A  little  beyond  the  cemetery  the 
table-land  shelved  gently  down  into  a  valley  which  was 
neither  broad  nor  deep,  but  here  and  there  tolerably 
cultivated. 

On  this  gentle  descent  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tall 
strapping  Mussulman  walking  at  his  fastest,  with  a 
long-barrelled  musket  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  a 
pistol  and  a  yataghan  in  his  girdle.  We  took  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  him,  except  to  see  that  his  complexion 
was  unusually  dark,  and  his  countenance  open  and 
cheerful.  He  fell  into  talk  with  Gentleman  John :  we 
rode  a-head,  and  they  followed  frequently  mashaUafi" 
ing  and  inshaUahingj  and  laughing  out  merrily  almost 
as  oflen.  By  very  gentle  slopes  we  were  now  descend- 
ing into 

"  La  muggier  valle  in  che  Taoqua  si  spanda.*** 

The  grand  hollow  of  Magnass  was  beneath  us,  and,  the 
hills  on  our  right  subsiding,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of 

•  Dant4),* 
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the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  at  the  same  time  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  tlie  tranquil  lake  opened  on  our  left.  Here 
the  fresh  and  the  salt  waters  certainly  make  a  near 
approach :  the  edge  of  the  great  cup  which  separates 
them  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  mfle  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  and  its  height  was  inconsiderable. 
Through  that  opening  we  saw,  across  the  dark  blue 
Fropontis,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Mount  Ida  glittering  in 
the  setting  sun.  We  soon  dropped  into  an  undulated 
country,  with  fine  cultivated  corn-land  here  and  there, 
and  lost  sight  both  of  the  sea  and  lake.  The  tchelebee 
rode  up  to  say  that,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  it  was  too 
late  to  ride  on  to  the  Cossack  village,  and  that  he  had 
learned  from  our  new  friend  that  it  was  rather  more 
than  probable  that  the  unsociable  fisherman  would 
refuse  us  a  night's  lodging,  especially  if  we  arrived,  as 
we  must,  afler  dark.  "  Our  new  friend  with  the  long 
gun,"*  said  the  tchelebee,  **  offers  us  good  quarters  in 
his  village,  which  is  close  by,  down  there,  in  that  green 
valley,  with  the  few  trees."  Of  course  we  agreed  to 
stop.  "  But,"  resumed  the  tchelebee,  "  what  do  you 
think  our  new  friend  is  ?  Look  at  him ! "  The  fellow 
was  close  at  John's  side,  it  being  only  through  his  good 
nature  and  love  of  society  that  he  did  not  far  outwalk 
our  slow,  woodeny  horses.  We  looked,  and  thought 
it  was  a  very  fine  strapping  fellow,  exceedingly  well 
made  and  set  up,  and  a  very  honest-looking  one :  he 
had  a  pair  of  brawny  shoulders,  and  his  naked  calves 
were  the  best  we  had  seen  in  the  country ;  he  was  as 
erect  as  a  minaret,  carried  his  head  thrown  a  little  back, 
and  swaggered  in  his  gait,  as  melodrama  heroes  do  on 
the  stage.     It  was  clear  from  his  complexion  that  he 
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must  have  a  portion  of  Nubian  or  some  other  African 
blood  in  him.  We  thought  he  might  be  a  tufekji,  and 
said  so.  The  tchelebee  told  us  that  he  was  a  robber 
lately  retired  from  business,  and  that  he  had  been  th^ 
most  famous  bandit  in  all  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  tchelebee  laughed,  and  so  did  we;  but  we  all 
thought  that  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  worthy 
of  all  faith  and  confidence* 

While  in  the  rear,  Delhi  Ismael  had  narrated  his 
whole  history*  He  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  his 
village  by  the  conscription,  and  had  served  four  years 
in  the  regular  army :  he  had  *  been  in  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign^ and  at  the  reduction  of  Acre  in  1 840,  where  he 
conceived  a  very  great  regard  for  the  English,  who 
were  acting  as  allies  of  the  Sultan.  Being  always  a 
Delhi,  he^did  not  much  dislike  fighting,  but  he  had  no 
taste  for  order  and  discipline.  Besides  the  tactico 
officers  were  verjr  much  addicted  to  beating  their  men, 
and  to  cheating  them  out  of  their  pay  likewise.  So  one 
day,  being  at  Constantinople,  Delhi  Ismael  put  on  his 
country  clothes  and  deserted.  He  came  over  to  Asia 
Minor,  but  i^oon  found  that  some  people  were  making 
unpleasant  inquiries  after  him ;  so  he  went  up  to  the 
hills  and  joined  certain  zebecks,  vulgarich  robbers. 
Having  more  nouSy  knowledge,  and  nerve  than  any 
of  them,  he  soon  became  their  captain.  He  did  so 
much  business  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of  even  these 
sleepy  Asiatic  authorities,  and  kaimakans  and  aghas  un- 
animously agreed  that  he  must  be  taken,  and  his  little 
band  exterminated.  At  Demotica,  a  town  a  few  miles 
ofi^  they  made  their  grand  experiment,  by  means  of  a 
host  of  tufekjees  and  others.    The  Delhi  was  in  the 
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town  ¥rith  only  three  of  his  men ;  he  was  sitting  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  market-place,  when  the  tcharshy  was 
beleaguered :  he  was  fairly,  or,  as  he  thought,  foully, 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  he  roused  himself  as  the  lion 
does,   his    three    comrades    showed   good  fight,    and, 
wounding  a  few  Turks  and  a  few  horses,  they  cut  their 
way  out  of  the  town  with  their  yataghans,  and  then 
retreated   to  their  mountains.     The  exploit  made  a 
great  noise  all  over  the  country,  from  the  Dardanelles 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  plain  of  Brusa ;  John  had  often 
heard  of  it  at  Hadji  Haivat.     It  was  forgotten  that  the 
Delhi  and  his  people  had  oft;en  robbed  Mussulmans  ;  it 
was  only  remembered  that  they  had  never  murdered 
any,  and  that  only  four  of  them  had  beaten  or  foiled  a 
little  army.     The  Turkish  imagination  is  easily  capti- 
vated by  any  such  display  of  valour,  and,  generally,  the 
country  people  seemed  to  rejoice  whenever  the  tufek- 
jees  got  a  good  beating.     Delhi  Ismael,  who  showed 
the  noble  scars  of  four  wounds,  got  two  of  them  here  at 
Demotica;  but  they  were  not  serious.     One  day  the 
thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  back  to  his  own 
village,  and  turn  honest.    And  so  he  did ;  and  no  autho- 
rity and  no  person  whatsoever  had  ever  since  thought  of 
molesting  him,  or  calling  him  to  account  for  past  trans- 
actions.    The   kaimakans  and  aghas  were  glad  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones ;  they  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
Delhi.     He  and  the  governor  of  Edinjik  were  now  on 
very  good  terms,  that  agha  knowing  that  brave  Ismael 
was  a  man  to  be  counted  upon  in  a  case  of  emergency 
and  danger. 

At  5.30  P.M.,  just  as  the  cucuvajas  were  getting  on 
the  wing  and  commencing  their  dismal  screeching,  we 
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dismounted  at  Bey-keui,  the  Delhi's  village — a  very 
small  and  forlorn  looking  place,  lying  in  a  hollow,  and 
containing  only  thirteen  houses,  but  not  being  so  forlorn 
or  so  poor  as  it  looked,  as  the  villagers  grew  a  good 
deal  of  corn,  and  had  good  buffaloes,  and  oxen,  and 
cows,  and  a  tolerable  supply  of  poultry.  The  Delhi 
lodged  us  in  the  oda,  which  was  maintained  by  a 
very  honest  Osmanlee,  who  had  married  his  sister. 
He  brought  us  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel,  a  wheat  pilafi^ 
milk  and  yaourt,  fresh  eggs,  and  a  respectable  fowl, 
and  after  dinner  he  brought  us  all  his  male  relatives 
and  friends  to  help  us  to  pass  the  evening  pleasantly. 
Before  dinner  was  over  our  party  was  joined  by  a 
middle-aged  Mussulman,  an  emir,  from  the  village  of 
Kestel  in  the  Brusa  plain,  who  told  us  that  he  had  run 
away  from  the  tax-gatherers  and  other  importunate  cre- 
ditors, who  had  been  going  to  throw  him  into  the 
Pasha's  prison.  His  green  turban  was  no  protection  to 
him ;  like  plenty  of  other  emirs  we  saw,  he  was  in 
the  lowest  depth  of  poverty.  He  partook  of  our  food, 
and  remained  to  pass  the  night  with  us  in  the  odk 
He  was  a  sorrowful  but  civil  man. 

We  had  another  emir  in  company,  a  poor  man  of  the 
village,  who  had  also  been  a .  common  soldier.  He 
appeared  to  be  now  about  fifty  years  old:  he  was  a 
very  sensible  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  more  spirit  than 
is  commonly  found  among  the  Osmanlees.  He  was  at 
the  siege  of  Yarna,  in  1829,  and  gave  a  very  clear  and 
striking  account  of  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  Yussuf 
Pasha,  and  some  of  the  su})erior  Turkish  officers, 
who,  for  money,  opened  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  to 
the  Russians.     Once  he  was  in  a  grand  charge  which 
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took  some  Muscovites  by  surprise  and  routed  ihem; 
but  just  as  the  Turks  were  driving  their  enemies  into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Pasha  recalled  his  people.  ''I 
threw  down  my  sword,"  said  the  old  emir,  '*  for  I  saw 
then  it  was  not  meant  that  we  should  fight  in  earnest" 
He  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  a  Turkish 
army  as  compared  with  the  highly  disciplined  battalions 
of  Russia ;  but  his  great  grief  and  lamentation  was  that 
there  was  no  steadiness,  no  principle,  faith,  honesty,  or 
patriotism  among  the  Turks  who  now-a-days  became 
great  men.  Delhi  Ismael  also  told  his  campaigning 
stories,  and  nearly  blew  the  roof  off  the  odk  by  a  very 
spirited  relation  of  the  bombardment  of  Acre  and  the 
explosion  of  the  great  powder-magazine.  He  was  still 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
the  English  fired  their  guns,  and  hit  whatever  they 
aimed  at ;  and  he  equally  admired  the  coolness,  quiet- 
ness, and  order  with  which  they  went  into  battle.  We 
slept  very  comfortably  on  the  ground,  with  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  no  fleas.  Our  green -turbaned  friend 
from  Kestel  groaned  a  little  in  his  sleep,  like  a 
man  that  was  dreaming  of  his  debts  and  flinty  cre- 
ditors. 

In  the  morning  three  or  four  peasants  were  out  at 
plough,  with  some  of  the  finest  buffaloes  we  had  yet 
seen  in  this  country ;  but  the  majority  of  the  men  came 
to  us  at  the  odk,  and  amused  themselves  with  firing  at 
a  mark  with  our  powder. 

The  ex-robber  had  taken  us  into  his  friendship  and 
affection  ;  although  the  track  to  the  Cossack  village  was 
now  short  and  easy  to  find,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  us 
two  or  three  miles  on  our  way  to  a  certain  fountain. 
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beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  direct 
road :  and  so  when  we  mounted,  at  8  A.M.,  he  slung  his 
gun  across  his  shoulder,  and  trudged  along  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  our  horses.  At  8.35  we  passed  a  chiftlik, 
belonging  to  an  Achmet  Pasha,  and  being  in  as  pro- 
mising a  state  as  Mustapha  Nouree's  farm  near  Balukli : 
there  was  a  large  wooden  house,  falling  to  pieces,  with 
three  or  four  wretched  hovels  attached.  The  Delhi, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  at  the  Cossack  quarters, 
moralized  on  the  shamefully  short  petticoats  worn  by 
the  Cossack  women.  He  spoke  kindly  enough  of  the 
men,  but  his  brother-villagers  had  told  us  last  night 
that  they  were  a  frowsy  people,  and  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  tolerate  their  village  because  of  the  exceeding 
stench  of  putrid  fish.  They  called  the  place  Kazakli 
(Cossack  village).  At  9  aju.,  by  the  road-side  fountain, 
we  took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  Delhi  Ismael.  I 
would  have  trusted  the  man  if  I  had  been  carrying  a 
treasure.  He  went  back  to  his  village  very  happy  with 
a  ten-piastre  piece. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  in  fiill  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Magnass,  and  saw  a  rather  large  Turkish  village, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  shelved 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  waters.  We  rode  through 
a  little  open  wood  of  dwarf  oak,  passed  a  large  Turkish 
cemetery,  and  saw  the  Cossack  village  lying  right 
before  us,  low,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake.  Of  people 
we  saw  none. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  at  10  A.M.,  and  entered  it 
by  a  good,  wide,  straight  street  running  down  to  the 
lake.  Still  we  could  discover  no  living  soul.  The 
houses  on  either  side  of  us  seemed  neater  and  in  far 
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better  preservation  than  any  we  had  yet  met  with  ;  but 
we  could  see  only  little  of  them^  each  house  standing 
within  an  enclosed  court-yard,  and  presenting  only  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  yard  and  a  doorway  and  closed  door 
to  the  street.  On  reaching  the  edge  of  the  lake  we 
found  a  few  very  fair-haired  children — clean  and  neatly 
dressed ;  and  then  two  or  three  very  tall,  strongly-made 
women  in  short  petticoats.  They  all  seemed  rather 
shy  of  uSy  and  to  have  a  very  imperfect  comprehension 
of  what  was  said  to  them  in  Turkish.  At  last  they 
understood  that  we  were  inquiring  for  the  house  of  their 
Bey  or  head  man.  A  little  boy  motioned  to  us — 
without  coming  very  near — that  he  would  show  the 
way.  He  led  us  some  distance  up  the  street  through 
which  we  had  descended,  and  rapped  with  his  knuckles 
on  a  very  neat  door.  At  first  a  tall,  gaunt  old  woman 
showed  herself  at  the  opened  door ;  she  disappeared  as 
soon  as  she  had  seen  us,  without  saying  a  word  or 
making  one  sign  of  welcome  or  courtesy.  But,  when 
we  had  waited  a  few  minutes,  the  old  Bey  himself 
made  his  appearance,  standing  on  his  own  threshold 
and  neither  moving  from  it  nor  inviting  us  to  cross  it. 
He  could  talk  Turkish  pretty  well,  and  was  a  tall, 
clean,  well-bearded,  venerable  man.  He  replied  con- 
cisely but  civilly  enough  to  a  number  of  questions  we 
put  to  him  about  this  curious  colony,  but  told  us  he 
was  afraid  to  admit  us  into  his  house  or  to  come  into 
close  contact  with  us,  as  his  people  had  brought  him 
news  that  the  cholera  was  now  very  bad  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  likely  to  continue  its  advance  into 
these  parts. 

However  great  might  be  the  mistake  as  to  the  con- 
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tagiousness  of  the  destructive  disease,  and  however 
unpleasant  to  us  this  caution  might  be,  we  could  not 
but  feel  that  it  was  a  proof  of  civilization. 

We  asked  for  the  priests,  as  the  persons  most  likely 
to  give  us  the  information  about  the  colony  which  we 
desired.  The  Patriarchal-looking  Bey  said  he  would 
show  us  the  way  to  their  house ;  and  putting  a  pair  of 
skin  slippers  on  his  naked  feet,  he  came  forth  and  walked 
down  the  street,  keeping  to  the  windward  of  us  and  at 
a  respectful  distance.  At  the  end  of  the  street  he 
learned  that  the  priests  had  gone  to  a  fair  or  market  in 
a  Turkish  town  some  twelve  miles  off. 

Other  women  and  children  were  now  abroad,  but^ 
they  all  kept  aloof;  and  while  I  was  making  a  little 
sketch  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  the  Bey  turned  toe  and 
went  back  to  his  own  house  without  salutation  or  cere- 
mony of  any  kind.  John  said  he  was  a  domooz ;  and 
we  all  began  to  think  that  the  Cossacks  merited  the 
character  for  unsociableness  and  moroseness  which  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  had  given  them.  As  the  Bey  could 
talk  an  intelligible  language,  and  as  there  appeared  to 
be  nobody  else  in  the  village  that  could,  and  as  we  were 
very  hungry,  we  soon  followed  the  old  man  and 
knocked  at  his  door  to  put  a  few  more  questions  to 
him,  and  to  request  that  he  would  give  us  at  least  a 
little  bread.  We  told  him  that  if  he  was  afraid  of  us 
we  would  eat  the  bread  outside  his  door  in  the  street ; 
that  we  had  no  cholera  nor  any  other  sickness,  but  a 
very  good  appetite ;  and  that  ai  for  Constantinople,  we 
had  not  been  near  it  for  a  long  time.  By  degrees  the 
old  man's  cholera  panic  subsided,  and  he  invited  us 
into  his  house — the  cleanest  house  and  indisputably  the 
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neatest  we  had  seen  in  Asia  Minor.  Immediately 
within  the  door,  on  the  ground-floor,  was  a  good-sixed 
hall,  the  salle  de  reception^  and  the  best  apartment  of 
the  house ;  it  was  about  50  feet  in  length  by  about  25 
in  breadth ;  the  walls  were  neatly  plastered  and  white- 
washed, and  there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  or  any  dust 
on  their  sur&ce;  the  roo^  without  any  intermediate 
ceiling,  was  of  thatch,  which  was  very  neatly  cut  and 
shaped  on  the  inner  side ;  the  flooring  was  of  a  com- 
position of  sand  and  day  (sand  predominating)  beaten 
into  a  concrete  and  studded  here  and  there  with  a  few 
shells  and  flints.  All  round  the  room  there  was  a  pro- 
jection from  the  walls,  about  two  feet  in  breadth  and  of 
nearly  the  same  height,  and  this  projection  served  as  a 
divan.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  wide 
open  doorway  without  any  doors,  but  which  could  be 
closed  in  cold  weather  by  matting;  and  through  this 
open  space  we  looked  down  a  small  strongly-enclosed 
kitchen-garden,  on  either  side  of  which  were  small 
sleeping  and  odier  apartments.  Near  the  end  of  the 
garden  there  was  a  separation,  made  of  the  tall  cannej 
or  rushes  of  the  lake,  very  neatly  set  up  and  interlaced : 
behind  this  screen  was  the  poultry-yard ;  and  close  by, 
on  one  side,  stood  a  similar  screen  which  concealed  the 
little  kitchen :  a  good,  broad,  smooth  path,  prettily  laid 
with  pebbles,  led  from  the  sala  to  the  end  of  the  garden. 
This  was  all  the  work  of  Cossack  hands.  Everything 
was  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  but  neat,  orderly, 
most  clean.  The  house  and  the  whole  village  would 
have  formed  the  locality  and  home-scene  for  one  of 
Sanazzaro*s  ])iscatorial  eclogues,  if  that  poet  could  have 
seen  it,  and  if  that  artificial  seicentisto  had  bad  an  eye 
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and  a  feeling  for  nature.  Not^  however,  that  the  living 
figures  of  the  scene  would  not  be  all  the  better,  as  well 
for  poetry  as  for  common  life,  if  they  were  a  little 
more  vivacious  and  imaginative,  and  a  little  less  cautious 
and  worldly. 

The  Bey,  with  his  own  hands,  laid  bread  and  heads 
of  garlic  before  us,  and  bade  his  daughter,  a  clean,  tall, 
strapping,  upright  woman,  boil  some  fresh  eggs.  The 
flour  was  better  ground  and  the  bread  alti^ether  better 
than  any  we  had  tasted  in  Asia  l^inor.  Another  grey- 
bearded  Cossack  came  in  from  the  village,  and  then 
there  came  a  dark,  dingy  little  fellow  dressed  in  baggy 
clothes  made  of  a  strong,  coarse,  dark-brown,  woollen 
cloth.  This  last  personage  was  one  of  the  school- 
masters of  the  colony,  for  these  Cossacks  have  schools 
and  masters.  He  appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  old.  He  spoke  Turkish^  though  not  very 
fluently ;  and  he  told  us  himself  that  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  that  he  had  been  the  first  child 
born  here  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  We 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  hall  on  the  projection,  and  the 
two  elders  on  the  other:  the  schoolmaster,  who  had 
entered  with  many  profound  bows  and  numerous  touch- 
ings  of  the  crown  of  his  head,  being  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  Bey  and  of  seniors  and  superiors,  did  not  sit  at  all, 
but  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  with  his  hands 
clasped  before  him,  and  quite  concealed  in  his  ample 
brown  sleeves. 

We  ate  our  bread  and  eggs,  and  asked  questions. 
The  Bey  told  us  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Don 
Cossacks,  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  Donsh  Cosdkee; 
that,  according  to  their  traditions,  their  ancestors  mi- 
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grated  from  the  Don  to  the  Danube  about  280  years 
ago ;  that  the  Danubian  colony,  becoming  too  numerous 
for  the  waters  they  fished,  sent  off  300  of  its  number 
about  thirty-nine  years  ago;  that,  except  a  few  who 
died  on  the  voyage,  this  o&hoot  of  the  Danubian 
colony,  fiiYoured  and  protected  by  the  Sultan,  came  and 
settled  at  Magnass,  where  the  fishing  was  good,  and 
where  there  was  water  communication  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea;  and  that  a  second  migration  firom  the 
Danube  to  this  colony  look  place  only  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  increase  and  multi- 
plied, but  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated 
visitations  of  the  plagua  It  was  now  ten  years  that 
they  had  been  entirely  free  from  tliat  scourge,  and 
during  this  time  they  had  kept  steadily  increasing. 
They  were  now  dreading  that  the  cholera  would  prove 
as  destructive  as  the  plague. 

They  had  generally  large  families,  and  their  children 
were  very  strong  and  healtliy  :  the  climate  agreed  with 
them ;  they  hardly  knew  what  the  malaria  fever  was. 
This  was  curious;  for  the  causes  of  the  pernicious 
miasmata  exist  in  abundance  all  round  the  lake,  and 
the  Turks  who  live  in  that  basin  are  constantly  suffering 
from  intermittent  fevers.  The  appearance  not  only  of 
all  the  children,  but  of  all  the  grown-up  women  we  saw, 
was  certainly  calculated  to  put  the  stamp  of  truth  upon 
the  assertion,  for  they  all  looked  healthy,  fresh,  and 
vigorous.  Some  of  the  younger  children  were  very 
good-looking  if  not  pretty,  with  blue  eyes  and  the 
lightest  of  flaxen  hair.  In  the  face  they  much  re- 
sembled young  Northumbrians  or  children  of  the  south- 
east coast  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  most  of  the  Danish 
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blood.  The  Bey  and  the  other  old  man,  deducting 
their  long  beards^  had  quite  a  West  of  Europe  look, 
with  nothing  of  the  Oriental  or  Calmuck  or  Muscovite 
about  them.  The  Bey  had  a  high,  straight  forehead, 
and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  only  Calmuck  face  and 
figure  we  saw  here  Were  those  of  the  humble  Magnass- 
born  schoolmaster.  The  colony  now  had  300  houses 
and  five  churches.  They  told  us  that  they  had  five 
schoolmasters,  but  only  two  priests.  These  proportions, 
so  contrary  to  those  which  I  usually  found,  astonished 
us ;  but  they  repeated  that  they  had  only  two  priests, 
that  these  two  were  Russians  born,  and  that  they  had 
gone  to  the  market 

They  professed  a  great  hatred  of  Russia ;  but  their 
civilization  seemed  to  us  to  be  all  derived  from  that 
country.  The  children  were  taught  reading  and  writing 
in  Russian.  All  the  books  they  had  were  printed  at 
Moscow.  The  Bey  produced  an  immense  tome,  bound 
with  wooden  boards  covered  with  strong  leather;  it 
appeared  to  be  a  History  of  the  Bible  with  the  Breviary 
of  the  old  Greek  Church.  It  was  very  neatly  printed 
upon  stout  paper ;  but  the  title-page  was  missing.  Their 
other  books  were  religious  works,  and  tales  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  people.  The  schoolmaster  said  he 
would  show  us  three  or  four  very  ancient  books  in  MS., 
but,  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  did  not  keep  his  promise. 
The  comparatively  high  civilization  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  their  industry  and  order,  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  their  habitations,  are  well  known.  The 
colony  of  that  race,  seated  among  the  islands,  lakes, 
meres,  and  swamps  of  the  Lower  Danube,  communicate 
occasionally  with  the  parent  stock  on  the  Don,  and  thb 
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ofihoot  at  Magnass  preserves  close  relations  with  the 
people  on  the  Danube.  Thus,  through  a  very  long  and 
curious  chain,  the  Russo-Cossack  civilization  is  vivified 
and  maintained  in  this  corner  of  Asia  Minor. 

They  avowed  their  utter  detestation  of  tobacco- 
smoking  and  snuff-taking ;  but  they  rather  energetically 
denied  having  any  dislike  to  wine  or  raki,  or  any  good 
spirituous  liquor.  They  proved  the  last  assertion  by 
taking  very  kindly  to  our  flask.  The  schoolmaster  took 
off  at  one  gulp  a  bumper,  which  would  have  deprived 
the  strongest  of  us  of  breath,  but  which  seemed  to  have 
no  more  effect  upon  him  than  might  have  been  produced 
by  a  glass  of  the  water  of  the  lake.  We  had  been  told 
that  they  would  not  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  or  glass 
which  a  stranger  had  drunk  from,  and  that  if  the  vessel 
belonged  to  themselves  they  would  break  it  into  pieces 
and  throw  it  on  the  dungheap  as  an  unclean,  polluted 
thing.  They  assured  us  that  this  was  true  only  of 
Mussulmans ;  that  they  would  not  drink  after  a  Turk, 
because  he  was  always  smoking,  and  was  not  a  Christian. 
They  drank  freely  enough  out  of  the  same  cup  with  us. 
They  hated  smoking  upon  religious  grounds.  We  ven- 
tured to  say  that  most  Christian  people  living  as  they 
did  among  waters  and  in  damp,  marshy  situations,  were 
much  given  to  the  pipe,  and  that  smoking,  in  moderation, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  considered  conducive  to 
health.  But  they  would  not  hear  of  it :  if  tobacco  could 
do  good  to  the  body,  it  defiled  and  ruined  the  soul ;  and 
by  the  act  of  smoking  man  ceased  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  Muscovites  smoked,*  therefore  they  were  not 
Christians;  the  Turks  did  nothing  but  smoke;  but 
they  were  unbelievers,  and  would  get  a  good  burning 
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for  all  their  smoking  hereafter.    King  James's  blast 
against  tobacco  could  hardly  have  been  louder. 

Though  of  the  Greek  church,  they  would  scarcely 
consider  either  Russians  or  Greeks  as  Christians,  saying 
that  they  had  gone  astray  into  the  paths  of  heresy,  intro- 
ducing new  practices  and  ceremonies,  and  departing 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  faith,  which  was  retained 
in  its  purity  only  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  some  few 
other  tribes  living  under  the  Tzar.  M.  Kohl's  excellent 
work  on  Russia  will  have  informed  most  of  my  readers 
of  the  religious  differences  which  exist  within  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  of  the  vehement  feelings  of  hatred  to  which 
they  occasionally  give  rise.  Our  friends  at  Magnass 
knew  of  the  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Padishah  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Kaiser  of  Austria ;  and  they  had  ter- 
rible traditions  of  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  and 
retreat  from  Moscow ;  but  of  other  sovereigns,  countries, 
or  peoples  they  appeared  to  have  only  faint  and  confused 
ideas.  The  Bey  asked  us  whether  our  country,  England, 
did  not  belong  to  France.  They  have  no  musical  in- 
struments. Instrumental  music  is  strictly  prohibited,  in 
church  service,  by  the  Greek  Church,  whether  old  or 
new.  In  their  high  festivities  they  sing  in  chorus,  and 
dance  and  jump  to  that  music.  From  the  description 
of  their  dance  I  fancied  it  must  be  a  sort  of  polka  in 
the  rough.  The  rage  for  these  dances  of  Slave  origin 
has  been  almost  like  an  overture  played  to  that  noisy 
and  uncomfortable  opera,  **  Slave  Union  and  War  of 
Races." 

The  men  of  Magnass  spoke  quite  contemptuously  of 
the  Turks : — ^*  When  a  few  come  here  on  business,  or 
in  a  quiet  way,  without  their  tobacco  and  tchibouques, 

2i2 
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we  admit  them  into  the  village  and  allow  them  to  sit 
outside  our  houses ;  but  when  they  come  frolicking  and 
rioting,  in  the  way  they  use  among  the  Greek  villages, 
we  drive  them  away  with  our  sticks.  But  they  hardly 
ever  trouble  us ;  for  how  can  a  Turk  travel,  and  what 
can  he  do  without  his  pipe?  And  we  will  have  no 
smoking  here!  We  will  not  have  our  village  made 
unclean  I  They  hardly  ever  come  near  us ;  they  know 
next  to  nothing  about  us;  we  go  to  their  towns  and 
villages,  and  do  the  little  business  we  have  with  them 
there.  We  take  good  care  never  to  leave  this  place 
without  plenty  of  stout  men  in  it  If  we  had  neglected 
this  precaution  our  houses  would  have  been  pillaged  and 
burned  long  ago,  and  you  know  w^at  would  have  be- 
fallen our  women  and  children.  But  now  the  Turks 
are  quiet  enough.  Here  about  they  seem  all  becoming 
as  timid  as  women.  Only  a  few  on  the  lake  of  Apol- 
Ibnia  are  turbulent** 

They  now  counted  in  all  nearly  500  grown-up  men 
at  Magnass.  They  pay  no  kharatch,  no  saliane,  no 
tax  or  duty  whatsoever ;  but  when  the  Sultan  is  at  war, 
and  calls  upon  them,  they  are  bound  to  furnish  him 
with  a  number  of  fighting  men — half  of  the  total  number 
of  such  as  are  able  to  serve.  In  the  losing,  ruinous  war 
which  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  waged  against  Russia 
in  1828-9,  they  said  they  had  furnished  160  fighting 
men,  who  went  armed  with  spears  and  acted  as  irregular 
cavalry.  Some  few  of  these  got  killed,  some  died  of  dis- 
ease between  Varna  and  the  Danube,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  came  back  safe  and  sound  to  the  Lake  of  Magnass. 
They  are  an  exceedingly  hardy  people,  and  take  a  good 
deal  of  killing.     Every  woman  we  saw  seemed  born  to 
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be  the  mother  of  grenadiers.  If  they  had  been  in  his 
way  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  must  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  try  and  steal  them  all.  While  we 
were  talking  with  the  men,  the  females  of  the  Bey's  house 
went  and  came  about  their  domestic  aflairs  quite  in  an 
unconcerned  manner :  they  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  us,  or  to  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by 
our  presence ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  Franks  must  have 
been  rather  a  rare  sight  to  them,  and  at  Magnass  it  was 
almost  a  sight  unknown.  They  were  eminently  indus- 
trious and  tidy,  and,  truly,  they  were  admirably  set  up : 
they  all  looked  and  stood  and  walked  as  if  they  had 
been  carefully  drilled.  An  oldish  matron  came  in  to 
lay  some  complaint  before  the  Bey,  who  acts  as  ruler 
and  judge.  She  stood  erect,  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  in 
the  attitude  of  an  ancient  orator — at  one  moment  she 
had  the  precise  attitude  of  that  wonderful,  ancient  Greek 
statue,  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Aristides  the  Just  She  was  earnest 
and  energetic  without  being  at  all  loud  or  vulgar,  and 
she  never  once  made  an  extravagant  or  ungraceful 
gesture.  I  wished  that  some  of  our  House  of  Commons 
orators  could  have  been  here  to  take  a  salutary  lesson 
from  this  Cossack  dame.  Although  we  did  not  under- 
stand one  word  she  said,  I  was  sorry  when  she  had 
done. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  colony  are  very  demo- 
cratic, though  scarcely  suflSciently  so  for  the  perfecti- 
bilians  and  some  of  the  theorists  of  1848,  for  they  do 
not  allow  the  fair  sex  to  vote,  and  in  tlie  other  sex  they 
stop  short  of  universal  sufirage.  The  grand  exercise 
of  the  franchise  is  at  the  election  of  their  Hetman  or 
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Bey.  At  these  elections  the  elders  and  the  fathers  of 
families  assemble  in  the  principal  church,  and  vote  one 
by  one,  openly  and  without  any  ballot  **  dodge,"  and  the 
candidate  who  has  the  majority  of  votes  becomes  the 
Bey  and  ruler  and  judge  for  a  year.  Sometimes  a 
popular  Bey  is  allowed  to  retain  office  two  years,  with- 
out a  fresh  election.  In  serious  cases  the  Bey  calls 
together  a  Council  of  Elders.  The  priests  and  school- 
masters act  as  registrars  and  secretaries ;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  their  proceedings  require  any  record.  From 
a  decision  of  the  Bey  in  Council  there  is  of  course  no 
appeal.  Their  differences  were  few  and  simple;  they 
were  a  quiet,  orderly  people,  hardly  ever  quarrelling 
except  now  and  then  when  in  their  cups.  It  was  a 
community  without  a  prison.  It  was  left  entirely  to  its 
own  self-government,  neither  pasha  nor  aghk  ever 
interfering  with  it  The  present  Bey  was  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  bade  fair  to  live  to  be  a  hundred. 

They  do  not  till  the  soil ;  they  are  not  at  all  an 
agricultural  people,  but  they  graze  some  cattle  on  the 
fine  broad  natural  pastures  behind  and  on  either  side  of 
the  settlement,  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  make 
hay  for  their  cattle  during  winter.  Nearly  every  house 
had  its  haystack  or  stacks.  The  hay  was  not  fine,  but 
it  was  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  was  not  black  like 
that  which  we  had  seen  up  in  the  Kutayah  villagea 
Every  house  seemed  also  to  have  a  horse  or  mare.  We 
saw  a  few  good  oxen,  two  or  three  decent  cows,  and  the 
like  number  of  buffaloes.  Collectively  they  had  a  good 
deal  of  cattle.  When  not  engaged  in  fishing  or  curing 
their  fish,  they  drive  sonic  business  as  arubajees  or  wag- 
goners,   carrying    goods  and   produce  for   the  Turks 
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from  town  to  town,  or  down  to  the  scala  of  Edinjik,  or 
to  Erdek,  or  to  the  port  of  Fandermk.  Their  arubas, 
constructed  by  themselves,  were  incomparably  superior 
to  any  that  we  saw  in  the  country  or  over  in  Boumelia. 
Beturning  homeward  from  the  carrying-work  they  do 
for  the  Turks,  and  for  which  they  take  pay  in  kind, 
they  load  their  arubas  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  and 
this  produce  generally  serves  for  their  consumption. 
The  Bey  seemed  to  have  a  good  stock  of  Uiis  year's 
wheat  They  had  in  the  village  four  windmiUs  of  very 
primitive  construction,  but  which  performed  the  office 
far  better  than  those  of  the  Turks. 

The  boats,  which  we  had  examined  on  the  lake,  were 
cut  out  of  trees  like  Indian  canoes.  They  were  cut  very 
thin  on  the  sides,  but  were  strengthened  inside  with 
ribs.  The  tree  generally  used  was  the  shorty  thick,  black 
poplar  of  the  country,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  light 
The  boats  were  pitched  both  inside  and  out  They 
were  cut  sharp  at  both  ends :  they  were  not  flat,  but 
rather  round-bottomed,  without  any  keel.  With  these 
small  and  fragile  vessels  the  Cossacks  fish  the  lake  of 
Magnass,  navigate  the  Kara-der^  which  flows  from  the 
lake  into  the  Bhyndacus,  descend  the  Bhyndacus  into 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  traverse  that  sea  to  Bodostd  and 
Gallipoli,  go  through  the  Dardanelles,  up  the  gulf  of 
Enos  towards  Adrianople,  or  up  the  gulf  of  Salonica  to 
the  city  of  that  name ;  or — taking  the  contrary  direc- 
tion— they  cross  the  Fropontis  to  Sely vria,  thence  go  to 
Constantinople,  and  to  the  north,  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  up  the  stormy  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  They  are  often  seen  on  these  trips  by  our 
merchant-mariners,  whose  astonishment  is  excited  by 
their  performance.     A   gentleman  belonging  to   the 
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American  Legation  was  once  astonished  beyond  mea- 
sure to  see  two  of  them — ^looking  no  bigger  than  nut^ 
shells — far  out  at  sea,  and  running  before  the  wind 
in  a  Euxine  storm.  When  they  have  light  favouring 
winds  they  use  a  bit  of  lugsail,  but  they  generally 
row  and  keep  close  in  shore.  They  often  take  their 
women  and  children  with  them  on  these  distant  voyages. 
They  have  all  kindred  and  friends  among  the  Danubian 
Cossacks ;  and  it  was  usual  for  some  of  the  families  to 
visit  their  relations  once  in  two  or  three  years:  thus 
the  old  links  were  kept  from  rusting  and  breaking. 
We  asked  whether  they  were  not  sometimes  lost  at 
sea  ?  The  reply  was — very  seldom :  they  were  good 
judges  of  weather,  and  took  all  possible  care  not  to  be 
out  at  sea  in  a  storm  ;  if  the  weather  was  uncertain, 
they  did  not  cross  the  Fropontis  or  any  of  its  gulfs,  but 
crept  along  shore  until  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  or  to  the  Bosphorus ;  they  knew  by  long 
practice  every  creek  and  inlet  on  the  coasts,  and  when 
the  weather  was  very  unpromising,  they  pulled  up  their 
light  boats,  high  and  dry,  on  some  lonely  beach,  and 
there  remained  until  the  storm  blew  over.*  Besides  they 
could  generally  count  upon  smooth  weather  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year.  In  these  hot  months  they 
had  often  to  carry  their  boats  by  land  on  their  arubas. 
Ill  a  very  dry  summer-season  the  Kara-dere  was  shallow 

*  Mr.  Browne,  of  the  American  Legation,  visited  another  Cossack  settle- 
ment on  the  Lake  of  Deroon,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
not  thirty  miles  above  Constantinople.  We  had  heard  of  tliese  people  as 
Bussians.  Mr.  Browne,  and  his  companion  the  Belgian  Minister,  fully 
ascertained  that  they  were  Don  Cossacks,  and  only  a  iiart  of  the  tribe  esta- 
blished on  the  Lake  of  Moniyas.  At  the  time  of  their  visit  there  were  not 
above  fifty  Cossacks  on  the  spot.  The  scenery  was  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful. I1iis  Deroon  must  be  a  convenient  resting  place  on  the  boat  voyages 
to  and  from  the  Danube. 
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from  its  mouth  on  the  lake  down  to  Balukli :  they  then 
carried  their  boats  overland  from  the  edge  of  the  lake 
to  Antonacki*8  farm^  and  there,  taking  them  from  the 
arubasi  they  launched  them  afresh. 

Taking  leave  of  the  old  Bey,  who  counted  the  money 
we  gave  him,  who  did  not  accompany  us  farther  than 
his  own  threshold,  and  who  appeared  neither  glad  nor 
sorry  at  our  going,  we  went  ancl  walked  for  half  an 
hour  about  the  curious  settlement  It  was  a  good  long 
village,  separated  by  a  wide  vacant  space,  on  which 
stood  the  low,  primitive  windmills.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  there  were  two  villages ;  the  upper  one  having 
been  built  by  the  original  settlers,  and  the  lower  one  by 
the  immigrants  of  fourteen  years  ago.  The  common 
houses,  though  not  quite  so  stately  as  the  old  Bey*s, 
were  uncommonly  neat  and  clean ;  that  is,  judging  from 
the  outsides,  for  although  we  entered  into  the  little 
square  court-yards  or  gardens,  not  one  of  the  inmates 
gave  us  any  encouragement  to  go  farther.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  these  people  were  indeed  rather  unso- 
ciable and  churlish.  Yet  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
their  dread  of  the  cholera,  and  the  fact  that  the  men 
were  out  on  voyages  or  fishing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake.  We  hardly  saw  any  at  home,  or  out  in  the  village, 
except  women  and  children ;  and  these  could  speak  no 
Turkish.  The  women  were  all  bare-footed  and  bar^ 
legged,  and  their  petticoats  scarcely  reached  the  calves 
of  their  legs.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  female  Cossack 
calves  that  had  so  scandalised  Delhi  Ismael.  He  would 
have  put  them  all  into  shalvars.  The  calves  of  some 
of  them  almost  rivalled  the  Delhi's  owil  But  though 
naked-legged,   these  women  wore  a  very  neat,  dean 
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dresB,  made  of  cotton  stuff.  They  had  brigfat-ooloured 
cotton  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of  chintz  tied  round  the 
head,  not  in  the  turban  fashion,  but  in  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  some  people  at  home  improvise  a 
nightcap.  The  dress  of  the  children  was  more  than 
neat — it  was  elegant  and  picturesque:  the  boys  wore 
a  tunic  which  descended  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
a  pair  of  trowsers  underneath,  both  tunic  and  browsers 
being  made  of  a  strong,  thick,  white  cotton  stuff  manu- 
factured  or  sold  at  the  not  distant  town  of  Baluk  Hissar, 
where  a  faur  of  much  importance  in  this  part  of  Ana- 
tolia is  held  annually.  The  tunic  was  very  prettily 
embroidered  round  the  neck  and  down  the  breast  with 
different  bright-coloured  worsteds.  The  dress  of  the 
old  Bey  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys,  bating  only 
the  pretty  embroidery.  The  thick  cotton  of  the  tunic 
was  as  warm  as  woollen  cloth.  The  men  all  wore  a  fur 
or  skin  cap,  fitting  rather  close  to  the  head,  coming 
rather  low  over  the  eyes,  and  looking  something  like 
the  smaller  caouks  we  so  often  saw  on  Turkish  grave* 
stones. 

The  two  principal  churches  we  saw  were  very  neat, 
simple,  and  clean :  one  of  them  was  plastered  and 
whitewashed  on  the  outside;  both  had  crosses,  boldly 
erect,  in  front,  and  were  covered  with  red  tiles;  all  the 
dwelling-houses  being  thatched  with  reeds  of  the  lake. 
One  of  these  churches  had  a  very  curious  belfry;  a 
narrow,  tiled  roof,  detached  from  the  church,  supported 
by  four  wooden  pillars,  two  at  each  end ;  and  under  the 
tiles,  suspended  to  a  beam,  were  four  bells,  about  the 
size  of  an  English  out-of-door  or  garden  bell.  The  bells 
had  no  clappers,  but  were  struck  upon  by  sticks.     The 
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reeds  and  bulrushes  of  the  lake,  which  grow  to  a  great 
size,  arc  applied  to  an  iniinite  variety  of  uses,  like  tlic 
bamboo  in  China.  The  Cossacks  make  with  them  close 
and  strong  fences,  open  and  very  neat  trellisses  and 
lattices,  summer  sails  for  their  boats,  weirs  and  traps  for 
ensnaring  fish,  matting  to  lie  upon,  coverings  for  their 
arubas,  &c. ;  and  the  children  make  arrows  of  them,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  skilful  enough  to  kill  a  big 
fish  swimming.  From  one  end  of  the  place  to  the  other, 
we  saw  nothing  but  neatness,  order,  industry,  and  what 
was  for  this  country  an  abundance  and  prosperity. 
Though  far  less  grand  than  the  Lake  of  Nicaca,  and  fiur 
less  beautifiil  than  its  nearer  neighbour  the  Lake  of 
Apollonia,  this  Magnass  is  a  very  fine  sheet  of  water, 
some  nine  miles  long  and  firom  four  to  six  miles  wide* 
It  is  indisputably  the  ancient  Miletopolis,  within  the 
basin  of  which  were  several  ancient  towns.^ 

We  mounted  our  horses  at  1  p.m.,  and  took  the  way 
to  Antonacki's  farm,  by  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 
We  rode  across  a  fine  plain  with  abundant  and  excellent 
pasture,  and  with  no  cattle  on  it  except  that  of  the 
Cossacks.  There  followed  fine  corn-land,  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  At  a  distance  we  saw  three  very  small 
Turkish  hamlets,  one  being  deserted  altogether,  and  two 
looking  as  if  they  would  be  so.  At  3  p.m.  we  rode 
through  a  large  and  rather  fine  plantation  of  tobacco, 
and  came  into  a  tumble-down  Turkish  viUage,  a  little 

^  I  know  of  no  English  tniTollor  baving  Tisitod  this  very  interating 
Don  Connck  Colony  oxcopt  Mr.  Wiiiiiun  J.  Umnilton,  who  wont  hastilj 
tlirongh  tiic  Tilingo  in  tlio  month  of  May,  1837,  find  wm  mifpriwd  at  tho 
fair  And  dcMi  an>canuioo  and  Toiitonic  exprenion  of  tho  women  and 
children,  their  neat  droMea,  and  their  active  movements.— See  *  IteMaicfaea 
in  Ana-Minor,*  Ac,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
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inland  of  the  lake,  with  extensive  burying-grounds  oat- 
side.^  Soon  after  leaving  this  dismal  place  we  came  to 
the  Kara-der^  and  some  of  its  feeders.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  waded  through  three  broad  streams,  with 
the  water  up  to  the  saddle-flaps ;  and  then  crossed  an 
ugly  marsh,  abounding  with  deep  holes,  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  A  solitary  pelican  watched  our  proceedings, 
and  seemed  to  wonder  at  them.  At  4.30  we  rode 
through  the  large  but  ruinous  village  of  Ak-Sakal,  or 
"  White  Beard.**  Here  mosque  and  minaret  were 
crumbling  to  the  dust,  every  house  was  falling,  and 
several  of  them  were  unroofed.  This  last  pay-time  the 
tax-gatherers  had  taken  off  the  tiles  to  pay  the  saliane  : 
last  year  they  took  the  copper  utensils  of  the  poor 
villagers  ;  what  they  will  find  to  take  next  year  it  was 
hard  to  say  I  we  thought  that,  in  a  place  at  all  inhabited 
by  men,  ruin  could  not  well  go  farther  than  it  had  done 
here.  The  gloom  of  evening,  and  the  wide-spreading 
cemetery,  gave  the  place  a  most  ghostly  appearance. 
Riding  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  separate  the 
round  basin  of  Magnass  from  the  Kara-dere  and  the 
plain  of  Mohalich,  we  came  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
the  village  of  Duvk,  or  "  Prayer,"  which  was  sunk  still 
deeper  in  ruin  and  misery.  Here  more  than  half  of  the 
houses  were  prostrate,  and  the  remorseless  tax-gatherers 
had  untiled  all  the  rest.  These  Turkish  villagers  (for 
Turks)  were  not  indolent  or  careless  men ;  but  they  had 
had  much  sickness  asiong  them,  and  had  been  passing 


*  On  the  hills  behind  this  sad  place  were  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  town 
(probably  Miletopolis),  but  they  consisted  merely  of  foundations  of  walls 
and  a  few  scattered  stones  wliich  had  uut  yet  been  removed  to  be  converted 
into  tombstones. 
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through  the  usurious  hands  of  the  ArmenianSi  and 
suffermg  from  unfair  levies  of  the  ushur.  The  govern- 
ment collectors  of  the  saliane  pretended  that  they  had 
money,  and  were  hiding  it  They  and  their  neighbours 
asserted  most  solemnly  that  they  had  nothing — not  even 
a  stock  of  food  for  the  winter.  The  tiles,  which  could 
not  be  sold  ia  the  place,  were  scarcely  worth  carrying 
away ;  but  they  were  gone,  and  those  poor  houses  were 
open  to  wind  and  rain. 

It  now  grew  very  dark,  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of 
our  way  across  lonely  wild  heaths  and  downs ;  but  we 
heard  at  a  distance  the  barking  of  sheep-d(^;s,  which  we 
thought  might  proceed  from  our  friend's  mandra,  and  at 
last  we  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  cypresses  and  tall 
poplars  of  Balukli. 

This  time  we  remained  the  best  part  of  four  days  at 
Balukli.  The  weather  was  warm  and  beautiful ;  the 
sun  was  quite  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  heat 
was  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes.  The  19th  of  November 
was  a  most  glorious  day.  The  Kara-dere  rippled  and 
flowed  by  the  front  of  the  farm-house  with  an  abundant 
but  quiet  stream  :  the  high  mountains  of  Magnass  and 
Apollonia  were  on  our  right,  most  exquisitely  coloured; 
and  before  us,  towering  high  above  the  lower  ridges, 
stood  old  Olympus,  with  his  head  now  well  powdered 
with  snow.  In  the  little  garden,  which  had  once  been 
so  neat  and  trim,  there  were  yet  a  few  flowers  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  planted  by  the  last  of  the  Fanduz-Oglous. 
Some  chrysanthemums  were  in  full  bloom — and  blooming 
in  immense  trusses.  The  green  bank  above  the  river 
was  almost  covered  with  bright-eyed  daisies,  which,  like 
the  old  Fasstan  roses,  blow  twice  in  the  year. 
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Our  philosopher's  nearest  neighbour  was  a  grim  old 
square  tower,  once  the  keep  of  a  chiiUik  like  his  own. 
It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  up  the  river.  We 
rode  to  it,  and  found  another  scene  of  the  most  perfect 
desolation.  The  first  objects  we  came  to  were  a  few 
cypresses,  shading  the  gravestones  of  the  former  occu- 
pants of  the  farm,  who,  like  the  Fanduz-Oglous,  had 
long  been  a  family  of  note,  but  who  had  entirely  disap- 
peared a  few  years  ago.  The  lands  were  very  extensive, 
running  along  the  banks  of  the  Kara-der^  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Magnass,  and  stretohing  over  the  hills  and 
heaths ;  but  a  sum  amounting  not  quite  to  200f.  English, 
would  have  purchased  the  lands,  and  the  ruins,  and  the 
cemeteries  of  the  old  aghas. 

Fording  the  Kara-dere,  a  little  above  the  tower,  we 
rode  to  a  Turkish  village,  on  some  elevated  ground  on 
the  plain,  called  by  the  very  common  name  of  Kelessen, 
where  we  found  very  extensive  cemeteries,  a  very  few 
houses,  and  immense  dung-heaps  of  great  antiquity.  An 
old  Turk,  who  was  oda-bashi,  and  the  owner  of  a  few 
strong  buffaloes,  entertained  us  with  pipes  and  coffee,  in 
a  dark,  crazy  hovel  which  threatened  to  fall  upon  our 
heads  every  time  the  breeze  blew  freshly.  With  miles 
of  grass-land  around  him  the  old  Turk  was  lamenting 
that  the  waters  would  soon  be  out,  and  that  he  knew  not 
how  he  should  keep  his  buffaloes  and  oxen  through  the 
winter,  unless  Antonacki  allowed  him  to  send  them  to 
his  dry  uplands  before  the  deluge  commenced.  The 
grass  here  was  full  of  the  finest  wild  clover,  which  was 
again  blooming.  They  also  cultivated  here,  as  at  in- 
tervals all  through  the  plain  as  far  as  Panderma,  good 
free-growing  flax,  and  the  cultivation  might  have  been 
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increased  to  an  immense  extent  They  were  complaining 
that  they  did  not  get  good  prices  for  their  linseed ;  but 
they  had  never  thought  of  crushing  it  themselves ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  nutritious,  fattening  qualities  of  the 
oil-cake,  upon  which  and  a  very  little  hay  they  might 
not  only  keep  their  cattle  through  the  winter,  but  also 
improve  them  in  quality.  The  beef — never  very  good 
— is  abominable  in  the  winter  time;  tiiey  kill  what 
tiiey  cannot  keep,  and  they  send  skin  and  bone  to 
market  Our  philosopher  was  equally  ignorant  of  oil- 
cake feeding,  but  upon  a  litde  explanation,  he  saw  the 
immense  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it,  in 
a  country  where  the  production  of  linseed  costs  so  very 
litde ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  procure  some  ma- 
chinery from  Marseilles  next  year  and  try  the  experi- 
ment He  could  sell  his  oil  at  Constantinople,  keep 
what  remained  of  his  crushed  linseed,  and  make  oil- 
cakes. From  Fanderma  to  the  capital  was  a  short 
voyage,  and  there  were  boats  which  regularly  performed 
it  twice  a  week ;  for  good  beef  he  could  always  have  a 
good  market  in  Galata  and  Fera ;  the  European  Em- 
bassies alone  would  take  off  a  large  supply.  I  believe  it 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  these  people  to  grow  lin- 
seed only  for  the  sake  of  the  oil-cake,  and  that  they 
might  gain  more  by  it  than  they  now  do  by  selling  their 
seed  for  exportation.  We  again  heard  complaints  of 
the  terrible  interest  the  people  were  paying  for  the 
means  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground.  The  odk-bashi 
said  that  if  poor  men  could  only  get  advances  of  money 
for  six  monthsy  at  15  per  cent,  they  might  yet  rally. 
Our  philosopher  had  repeatedly  made  loans  of  seed,  at 
this  rate,  and,  taking  them  in  kind,  as  they  were  given. 
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he  had  never  once  found  any  difficulty  in  recovering  his 
capital  and  getting  his  interest  At  harvest  time,  or 
when  the  corn  was  trodden  out  by  the  oxen,  he  went 
and  took  the  portion  which  was  his  due. 

One  morning — it  was  on  the  18th  of  November,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  feast  of  the  Courban  Bairam — our 
hermit  of  Balukli  appeared  in  a  new  and  to  us  totally 
unexpected  character.  I  was  sitting  alone  writing,  the 
tchelebee  and  Charles  having  gone  to  look  for  some 
woodcocks,  when  he  stalked  into  the  room,  with  a  blue 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  a  string  of  large,  light-blue 
stones  round  his  neck,  and  a  short,  strangely  shaped 
lance  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  even  more  solemnity 
than  usual  on  his  couuteiiance.  Before  I  could  ask  the 
reason  of  this  masquerade,  he  seated  himself  on  a  low 
wicker  stool  at  the  head  of  the  room,  and  about  a  dozen 
Turkish  peasants  came  in,  each  touching  the  edge  of  his 
garment,  and  then  carrying  each  his  right  hand  to  his 
forehead.  A  few  most  unintelligible  Turkish  words 
were  said,  and  a  few  equally  unintelligible  signs  were 
made  by  our  long-bearded  host,  and  repeated  severally 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  prostrated  themselves  on 
the  floor,  rose  and  withdrew  with  great  order  and 
gravity. 
f^  When  they  had  gone  down  stairs,  and  across  the 
•  garden,  the  philosopher,  who  had  been  enjoying  my 
astonishment,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter — which  was 
with  him  a  rare  fit.  "Do  you  not  know,"  said  he, 
*'  that  I  am  a  head  of  the  sect  of  Bektash,  a  Bektashji 
Bashi?  My  predecessor,  Panduz  Oglou,  was  a  great 
chief  of  the  sect ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know 
of,  except  that  I  came  to  live  in  the  house  where  he 
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had  lived,  the  Bektashis  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  me  for  their  chief.  I  found  my  benefit  in  accept- 
ing the  honour;  it  gave  me  influence  in  the  country 
where  the  Bektashis  are  numerous,  and  united  by  a 
sort  of  freemasonry.  I  also  found  that  some  of  their 
doctrines  squared  pretty  well  with  my  own  :  they  hate 
muftisi  moUahs,  ulema,  and  all  priesthoods.  So  do  I.  $ 
I  never  got  into  trouble  with  Turks  where  I  could  keep  / 
clear  of  their  ulema  and  kadis.  I  hardly  ever  knew  I 
a  Greek  priest  that  was  not  either  a  drunkard  and  a  f 
fool,  or  a  rogue  and  impostor.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  J 
live  here,  where  there  are  no  priests  of  any  sort  U^es  I 
though  a  Christian  and  a  Greek,  I  am  head  of  the  Bek- 
tashis, and  am  reverenced  by  Mussulmans  17  Your  true 
Bektash  never  goes  to  the  mosque  except  once  a  year 
at  the  Courban  Bairam,  and  then  he  must  ask  the  con- 
sent of  his  Bashi.  These  fellows  came  as  usual  to  ask 
my  permission.*" 

He  had  very  few  details  to  give  about  a  sect  which 
has  more  than  once  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  and  which  is  now  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  I  believe  that  he  knew  very  little  about  it,  and 
that  the  details  he  gave  were  applicable  only  to  the 
rural  and  wholly  illiterate  Bektashis. 

According  to  his  account  some  of  their  tenets  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Wahabees  or  Mussul- 
man reformers  of  Arabia ;  they  held  our  Saviour  to  be 
greater  than  Mahomet ;  they  regarded  with  scorn  the 
notion  of  an  hereditary  Caliphate,  and  the  claims  of  the 
emirs,  or  green-heads,  to  be  entitled  to  reverence  as  tlie 
descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  they  despised  circumcision 
and  all  rites  and  ceremonies  whatsoever ;  they  esteemed 
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charity,  mutual  benevolence,  tranquillity  and  an  unmur- 
muring submission  to  whatever  might  befal  them,  as  the 
cardinal  and  saving  virtues.  Their  faith  was  limited  to 
the  belief  in  the  one  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  Christian  or  an  Israelite  was  admissible 
in  their  ranks,  and  was  to  be  treated  as  a  brother  if  his 
conduct  proved  him  to  be  a  true  BektasL  They  were 
bound  to  befriend  one  another  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
stand  by  one  another  in  all  cases  of  attack,  or  of  any 
other  danger.  They  had  signs  and  a  shibboleth, 
and  a  sort  of  secret  society  gergo^  by  which  they  could 
make  themselves  kno¥m,  and  express  their  free- 
masonry. The  queer-shaped  lance,  and  the  rosary  or 
necklace  of  blue  stones,  were  insignia  of  high  office. 
They  had  also  an  emblematical  meaning,  but  in  explain- 
ing this  our  philosopher  fell  into  rigmarole.  The  stones, 
which  were  of  a  dull,  light  blue  colour,  and  in  their  natural 
shapes — never  having  passed  under  the  hands  of  a  lapi- 
dary— were  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  were  said  to 
come  from  the  country  above  Kutayah,  where  the  Bek- 
tashis  were  numerous.  But  pendent  to  the  string  was 
one  large  blue  stone,  shapeless,  but  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
padlock. 

I  should  have  apprehended  the  contrary,  but  Anto- 
nacki  assured  me  that  if  the  Bektashis  in  the  country 
were  not  better,  they  certainly  were  not  worse  than  the 
other  Mussulmans.  The  truth  is,  that  among  all  classes 
the  old  religion  is  dying  out.  In  the  towns,  he  confessed 
that,  many  of  the  men  who  more  or  less  secretly  banded 
together  as  Bektashis,  were  very  depraved  men,  who 
turned  religious  liberty  into  libertinage.  **  But  then,** 
said  he,  "  these  men  are  not  true  Bektashis,  for  they 
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believe  not  in  a  Gxxl — tihey  are  Turkish  atheists ;  and 
I  am  told  there  are  many  of  them.  They  make  their 
happiness  and  glory  consist  in  gratifying  all  their  pas- 
sionsi  however  violent  or  brutal  they  may  be.  The  true 
Bektash  prides  himself  on  subduing  his  passions  and 
despising  pleasure  and  pain:  your  true  Bektash  is  a 
Stoic — as  I  am^  by  practice  and  necessity/* 

Round  our  evening  fire,  when  we  were  all  assembled 
after  dinner,  I  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the 
curious  subject  of  Bektash,  and  to  Fanduz  Oglou,  who 
had  been  so  conspicuous  a  chief  among  them,  and  who 
now  lay  so  quietly  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  corner 
of  Autonacki's  kitchen-garden.  Gentleman  John,  who 
had  been  personally  and  well  acquainted  with  the  defimct 
Fanduz,  described  him  as  an  original  character ;  as  a 
quick,  very  lively,  witty,  unbelieving  Turk,  that  had  an 
extraordinary  natural  talent  for  things  mechanical.  He 
had  procured  a  lathe,  and  a  variety  of  good  English  and 
French  tools,  and  with  these  he  had  amused  his  solitude 
at  Balukli.  He  could  rudely  imitate  almost  everything 
that  was  put  before  him ;  he  could  make  a  Dutch  clock, 
he  could  forge  nails,  he  could  draw  wire ;  he  could  clean 
a  foul  watch,  taking  it  to  pieces  and  putting  it  together 
again..  Nothing  came  amiss  to  Fanduz  Oglou.  Here, 
in  the  farm,  besides  a  forge,  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins, 
he  had  a  little  foundry,  a  machine  for  boring  gun- 
barrels,  a  drill,  a  plate  for  making  small  screws,  &c. 
Having  seen  an  English  chaise  which  some  traveller 
had  contrived  to  take  to  Brusa,  he  gave  himself  no  rest 
until  he  had  made  a  chaise  something  like  it  with  his 
0¥m  hands.  Nothing  so  rare  as  this  constructiveness 
among  the  Turks !     But  Fanduz  Oglou,  who  would 
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have  made  an  excellent  mechanic,  and,  perhaps,  even  a 
good  en^ncer,  had  little  or  no  turn  for  agriculture. 
He  was  also  fond  of  gaiety  and  society,  but  only  of  the 
society  of  Franks  and  the  better  sort  of  Greek  Rayahs, 
and  to  enjoy  this  he  went  rather  frequently  to  Brusa. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  heterodoxy  or  unbelief:  he 
boasted  that  he  was  a  Bektash  even  in  Sultan  Mahmoud's 
time,  when  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  do  so.  He  was 
revered  by  all  that  sect  Of  the  Turks  in  general  he 
spoke  most  contemptuously.  He  was  accustomed  to 
say,  ^^  All  Turks  are  dung ;  there  are  different  sorts  of 
dung ;  the  dirt  of  a  horse  is  not  so  bad  as  the  dirt  of  a 
hog,  but  of  one  dirt  or  other  all  Turks  are  made.**  He 
drank  wine,  loved  raki,  and  ate  pork.  "  The  Prophet,'* 
said  he,  *^  intimates  that  there  is  a  particular  part  in  a 
wild-boar  which  the  faithful  may  freely  eat ;  our  doctors 
and  commentators  have  never  agreed  what  part  this  is ; 
some  say  this  bit,  some  that ;  but  as  I  eat  the  whole 
animal,  I  fancy  I  must  have  hit  upon  the  right  part  be- 
fore now.*' 

His  sharp,  satirical  tongue,  his  jests  and  merry  stories 
— which  got  repeated — made  him  enemies,  and  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  governor  and  mollah  of  Mohalich. 
One  fine  day,  as  he  was  travelling  from  Brusa  back  to 
his  farm  at  Balukli,  he  stopped  at  the  village  of  Chatk- 
l^hk,  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee.  There 
was  poison  in  the  cup  ;  and  he  died  on  the  road  at  a 
short  distance  from  his  chiftlik.  Thus  ended  the  in- 
genious Panduz  Oglou,  about  thirteen  years  before  we 
came  to  Balukli.  His  only  bon,  and  only  living  child, 
became — ^^  par  droit  de  naissance  " — a  Bektash  Bashi  j 
but  hating  the  solitude  of  Balukli,  he  sold  the  farm  as 
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soon  as  he  could,  and  removed  into  the  town  of  Moha- 
lich.  Antonacki  was  the  purchaser.  What  had  been 
free-thinking  or  pure  Bektash  in  the  father,  became 
vice  and  profligacy,  or — as  our  philosopher  said — false 
Bektash  in  the  son.  This  last  of  the  old  race  of  the 
Panduz  Oglous  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest 
chapkin,  or  scamp,  in  all  Mohalich.  He  had  soon 
squandered  the  purchase-money  for  the  hereditary 
estate,  and  he  was  now  living  upon  part  of  the  fees 
derivable  from  a  khan  in  the  town,  which  one  of  his  an- 
cestors had  built  for  the  free  accommodation  of  merchants 
and  travellers.  Before  we  left  the  pashalik  of  Brusa 
he  was  implicated  with  other  Bektashis  of  Mohalich  in 
an  atrocious  crime,  the  scene  being  a  raki-shop,  and  the 
cause,  a  handsome  Greek  youth,  who  manfully  killed 
one  of  his  brutal  assailants. 

The  Bektashis  were  known  to  be  numerous  at  Brusa 
and  all  through  that  plain ;  but,  although  I  made  several 
attempts  after  our  return  to  the  foot  of  Olympus  to 
collect  some  completer  and  better  information  as  to  their 
doctrines  or  notions,  and  the  tendency  of  their  sect,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was  very  successful.  All  that  I 
gleaned,  however,  tended  to  the  belief  that,  though  not 
engaged  in  any  positive  conspiracy,  like  the  Carbonari 
in  Italy,  they  would  gladly  witness  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  government,  and  would  be  not  unlikely  to 
conspire  at  a  favourable  opportunity.  Those  who 
patronized  their  reforms,  and  the  Turkish  reformers  \ 
themselves,  took  comfort  and  courage  from  the  con- 
viction that,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  the 
people  had  no  rallying-point,  no  means  of  communi-  / 
eating  and  fomenting  discontent  and  disaffection;  but 
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these  Bektash  societies  may  prove  before  long  a  point 
(Tcqjpuij  and  the  centre  of  agitation,  with  radii  spread- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  religious  indif- 
terentism  will  continue  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Bek- 
tashis. 

All  those  of  our  acquaintance  who  had  travelled 
much  in  Turkey,  and  who  had  paid  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  were  aware  of  the  existence 
and  great  extension  of  this  society,  although,  like 
myself,  they  were  not  admitted  into  its  penetralia. 
They  all  believed  that  its  tendency  was  adverse  to 
church  and  state,  and  that  if  the  sect  continued  to  grow 
and  expand,  there  would  be  an  end  in  Turkey  to  the 
Mahometan  faith. 

The  prospect  might  be  agreeable  if  we  could  see  at 
the  end  of  the  vista  a  purer  belief.  But  for  that  the 
ground  is  nowhere  laid.  Bishop  Southgate — than 
whom  few  travellers  have  seen  more  of  Turkey — came 
to  the  conclusion,  some  years  before  I  did,  that  the  spirit 
of  Islam  was  already  nearly  extinct.  He  told  me  that 
he  found  proofs  of  this  wherever  he  went,  whether  in 
European  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  regions  lying 
along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  or  in  those  beyond 
Mount  Taurus ;  and  he  has  given  numerous  instances 
in  his  very  interesting  volumes  of  travels,  which  are 
before  the  public,  though  less  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land than  they  deserve  to  be. 

Hadji  Bektash  stood  godfather  or  name-giver  to  the 
Janizaries.  When  that  long-formidable  militia  was 
first  formed  in  a.d.  1361,  the  Hadji,  a  man  of  holy  life, 
passed  his  sleeve  over  the  heads  of  the  young  soldiers, 
and,  after  he  had  named  them,he  remained,  so  long  as 
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he  lived,  their  spiritual  patron  and  chief.  The  close 
connexion  was  continued  by  the  Order  of  dervishes 
which  he  founded  or  which  bore  his  revered  name* 
The  Janizaries  and  the  Bektash  dervishes  continued  to 
be  most  closely  allied,  until  Sultan  Mahmoud  destroyed 
botih  bodies  in  1826.  Many  generations  before  their 
catastrophe  both  soldiers  and  dervishes  had  sadly  de- 
clined from  their  primal  state ;  the  Janizaries  had 
become  undisciplined  and  unwarlike,  the  laughing-stock 
instead  of  the  dread  of  the  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Osman ;  the  Bektashis  had  become  rich,  indolent,  and 
luxurious,  and  if  they  were  not  such  thorough  profligates 
and  unbelievers  as  it  suited-  their  political  enemies  to 
represent  them,  they  were  distinguished  for  anything 
rather  than  the  strictness  of  life  and  behaviour  which 
the  rules  of  their  Order  enjoined,  or  an  observance  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Islam. 

The  Sultan  took  a  long  time  to  discredit  these  der- 
vishes and  their  affiliated  Janizaries  before  he  drew  his 
sharp  sword  against  them.  First,  tihey  were  represented 
as  unworthy  Mussulmans,  as  men  of  loose  lives  and  a 
looser  faith ;  then,  they  were  accused  of  constantly 
meditating  some  plot  against  the  government ;  and,  at 
last,  they  were  upheld  to  universal  execration  as  atheists 
all,  exercising  the  most  detestable  rites  in  their  secret 
societies,  and  being  bound  by  a  secret  agreement  to 
destroy  the  Koran  and  overthrow  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet  I 

Apparently  there  never  had  been  any  good  feeling 
between  the  ulema  and  the  dervishes.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  there  existed  between  them  the  same 
antipathies,  jealousies,  and  hatreds  which  have  been  so 
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notorious  in  the  Church  of  Rome  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  enmity 
originally  arose  out  of  nearly  the  same  causes.  The 
ulema  joined  the  Sultan,  and  gave  a  religious  colour- 
ing to  the  bloody  slaughter  of  the  Janizaries  I 

After  that  execution  Mahmoud  fell  upon  the  Bektash 
dervishes.  Their  property  was  confiscated ;  their 
magnificent  and  most  pleasant  Teke  at  Chehidlik,  on 
the  BosphoruSy  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  tliat  not  a 
stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  the  imperial  mandate, 
countersigned  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  went  forth  to  all 
the  extremities  of  the  Empire  for  the  perpetual  sup- 
pression of  the  Order.  In  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  the  tek^s  were  either 
demolished  or  given  to  the  dervishes  of  the  other  Orders 
(who  had  also  taken  part  against  the  Bektashis),  or 
appropriated  to  other  uses,  or  left  to  fall  to  ruins ;  yet 
the  imperial  Fethwa  was  but  imperfectly  executed ;  the 
old  association  retained  much  of  its  strength  in  many 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  still  lingers  on  in  every 
Fashalik  in  Turkey.  In  some  it  luis  {)crhaps  become 
more  powerfiil  than  ever  from  the  secresy  of  its  opera- 
tions and  very  existence,  and  from  the  number  of  its 
secret  affiliations.  It  presents  no  body  that  the  arm  of 
power  can  strike  or  even  measure.  Mahmoud  cut  oflF 
the  heads  of  three  of  its  great  chiefs ;  and  when  Assad 
Eftendi,  his  historiographer,  wrote  his  not  very  reliable 
history  of  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  soon  afi;er 
the  event,  he  devoted  a  whole  chapter  or  section  of  his 
book  to  the  treasons,  blasphemies,  vices,  and  atrocities 
of  the  Bektash  dervishes.  "  In  the  greater  part  of 
their  tekes,"  says  the  indignant  Efifendi,  "  were  found 
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eartheu  vases  full  of  wine,  which  the  sinners  had  not  had 
time  to  hide.  In  a  secret  place  in  the  house  of  Rhanji- 
Baba  there  were  even  found  jars  filled  with  the  prohi- 
bited liquor,  and  having  sheets  of  the  Koran  stuck  into 
their  mouths  instead  of  corks.*" 

If,  at  the  moment  he  was  writing,  the  historiogra- 
pher could  have  stepped  into  the  cellars  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  he  would  have  found  plenty  of  wine,  in  jars 
and  in  bottles ;  and  he  might  very  possibly  have  found 
sheets  of  the  Koran  applied  to  still  viler  uses. 

For  all  that  Mahmoud  cared,  the  Bektashis  might 
have  swilled  their  wine  until  the  crack  of  doom :  it  was 
neither  their  drinking  the  prohibited  liquor  nor  their 
turning  the  Koran  into  bottle-stoppers ;  it  was  neither 
their  immorality  nor  their  irreligion  that  led  to  the 
catastrophe — that  was  solely  brought  about  by  their  old 
connexion,  close  friendship,  and  identification  with  the 
Janizaries,  whom  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to  sweep 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  the  foes  of  his  political 
reforms. 

I  was  in  the  country  not  very  many  months  after  the 
summary  proceedings  against  the  Bektashis ;  and  then 
those  who  had  known  them  best  reported  of  them  that 
they  had  often  encouraged  the  insolency  of  the  Ja- 
nizaries ;  that  they  were  free  livers,  though  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  other  dervishes  who  were  left  un- 
touched; and  that,  as  for  religion,  they  had  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  majority  of  the  ulema  and 
Turks  in  high  station.  Whether  they  entertained  any 
of  the  doctrines  described  by  our  host  at  Balukli,  I 
could  never  discover-rand  must  very  umch  doubt. 
Assad  Efiendi,  who  was  ripping  up  their  demerits,  and 
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who  was  specially  retained  to  prove  their  want  of 
orthodoxy,  does  not  accuse  them  of  putting  Our 
Saviour  above  Mahomet,  but  of  holding  Ali  to  be 
equal  to  the  Prophet,  as  the  heretical  Persians  do. 
I  could  not  discover  positively  whether  all  this  sect  of 
Bektashis  are  aflSliations  of  the  ancient  society  of  der- 
vishes, or  whether  the  remnant  of  that  society  now  pro- 
fess the  stoical  philosophy  which  Antonacki  attributed 
to  the  honest  country-people,  or  the  outrageous  philo- 
sophy practised  by  such  men  as  the  last  of  the  Panduz 
Oglous.  Other  Orders  of  dervishes  have  extensive 
affiliations ;  and  men  may  belong  to  them  without  wear- 
ing the  religious  dress  or  living  in  tekes.  Although 
the  number  residing  in  the  religious  houses  is  very 
small,  the  howling  dervishes  form  a  very  numerous 
family,  for  men  belong  to  the  Order  and  attend  to  the 
exercises  who  are  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  boatmen, 
&c.  It  may  be  that  since  Sultan  Mabmoud*s  persecu- 
tion the  real  Bektash  dervishes  have  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  evil  reputation  which  was  bestowed  upon  tliem 
for  state  reasons. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Bektash 
dervishes  are  now-a-days  very  free  in  their  life  and  con- 
versation, and  scarcely  Mussulmans  except  in  name. 
Near  the  Lake  of  Ourmiah  Bishop  Scutbgate  was  very 
kindly  entertained  by  one  of  them,  named  Boushaii 
Effendi,  of  whom  he  says — "  The  Effendi  was  reported 
to  me  as  an  indifferent  Mussulman.  He  is  a  dervish 
of  the  Bektashi  order,  an  Order  distinguished  for  the 
laxness  of  their  principles  and  their  conducL  An 
Osmanlee  by  birth,  he  has  read  enough  to  disregard 
sects,  and  professes   to  be  a  Mussulman  above  preju- 
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dice  ....  He  has  erected  a  luosque  on  his  grounds, 
which  partakes  of  the  dubious  nature  of  his  faith, 
having  a  Persian  dome  and  a  Turkish  minaret  His 
house  bore  the  same  equivocal  character.*'*  .... 
In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  Bektashis  gene- 
rally,— **  The  same  Order  still  exists,  and  its  reputation 
does  not  improve  with  time.  •  .  .  They  have  been 
suppressed,  at  least  in  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
the  great  friendship  which  they  entertained  for  the 
Janizaries.**f 

If  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  this  sect  are  becoming 
vulgarized  and  spreading,  even  among  the  peasantry  of 
Asia,  surely  the  ulema  have  cause  for  fear  I  It  would 
be  a  poetical  justice,  and  something  much  higher  and 
more  solemn,  if  the  death-blow  of  Mahometanism  should 
proceed  from  its  own  excrescences.  The  institution  of 
any  order  of  dervishes  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Koran.  They  grew  up  out  of  the  bareness 
of  the  Islam  worship,  and  were  cherished  by  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  who  had  too  little  given  them 
to  believe,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable — as  the 
mass  of  mankind  ever  will  be — of  being  warmed  into 
devotion  by  abstract  ideas  and  the  contemplation  of  a 
bare  theism. 

*  '  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia,' &c.  Ac,  vol.  i.  p.  298.    New  York,  1S40. 
t  Id.  Id,,  vol.  U.  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

From  Balukli  to  Bruaa  —  Death  of  poor  Antooacki  —  Croesing  Riven  — 
Toarnefort'B  GranicuB  —  The  Sultan's  Merinos  Sheep  and  their  forlorn 
condition  —  Town  of  Khirmasti  —  A  Tkle  of  IHirkiah  Justice  —  Our 
Athenian  Hekim  Baahi  —  The  Rhyndacus  —  A  dangerous  River  — 
Fearful  Inundation  —  Village  of  Kara-Oglan  —  Lake  of  ApoUonia  — 
Magical  Scenery  —  Town  of  ApoUonia :  its  filth  and  its  ruins  —  Turkish 
Oppression  —  Scamps  of  Akchilar  —  The  Tanzimaut  —  Ancient  Remains 
—  Taxes  —  Colonel  Leake  on  the  Geography  of  Asia-Minor  —  Fish  of  the 
Lake  of  ApoUonia — The  Pistiko  or  Pistoi  Greeks  and  their  Prosperity  — 
Further  Account  of  that  Colony  —  Baths  of  Tchekgirghd  —  An 
Armenian  ricasiiro-ixirty  —  Arincuiaii  Cuinfoiictw  aiul  Depravity. 

On  Saturday,  November  20th,  at  about  11.30  a.m., 
we  took  our  last  leave  of  the  farm  of  Balukli.  It 
was  a  bright)  warm,  most  beautiful  day.  Our  host 
would  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  ford  of  the  Kara-dere. 
He  was  sorry  to  lose  us,  but  was  otherwise  in  high 
spirits.  In  that  warm,  sunny  air  he  built  up  fine 
castles !  He  had  paid  off  his  old  trade  debts ;  he 
had  a  good  deal  of  produce  to  sell,  his  farm  was  pretty 
well  stocked,  he  had  some  capital  in  hand,  and  he 
would  employ  it  in  agricultural  improvements  which 
must  soon  treble  his  revenue :  in  four  or  five  years  he 
would  have  made  money  enough,  and  secured  a  good 
fortune  for  each  of  his  two  children :  he  would  then 
quit  this  barbarous  country,  ai)d  travel  with  his  children 
into  Italy,  France,  England:  he  had  a  sister  married 
to  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
settled  in  London ;  if  we  should  never  come  back  to 
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Turkey,  he  would  be  sure  to  see  us  some  day  in  Eng- 
land; this  would  not  be  our  last  parting;  mountains 
did  not  meet  in  distant  places,  but  men  might. 

**  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pur- 
sue I  **  Within  eight  months  Antonacki  Varsami  was 
as  still  as  the  Panduz  Oglou,  his  predecessor,  and 
buried  in  the  same  soil.  Landing  at  Smyrna  on  the 
5th  of  July  (being  on  our  way  to  England),  we  learned 
that  the  cholera  had  struck  him,  and  that  he  had  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  savage  Bulgarians,  without  a  soul  to 
help  or  comfort  him. 

"  Chi  1'  U80  do'  mortali  h  oomo  fronda 
In  ramo,  cho  sen  va,  ed  altra  vione  I*'* 

Not  saddened  by  any  anticipation  of  so  near  and 
hard  a  fate  to  an  active,  enterprising,  kind-hearted,  and 
most  amusing  man,  we  mixed  beards  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kara-dere,  then  whipped  our  horses  into  the  broad 
stream,  and  went  across  on  our  way  towards  Khirmasti, 
while  the  philosopher  **  solo  h  pemosoy^  returned  to  his 
farm. 

We  rode  through  Kelessen,  and  near  to  three  other 
very  small  and  wretched  Turkish  hamlets.  Here  and 
there  a  little  tillage  was  going  on.  The  soil  was  excel- 
lent ;  the  bufialoes  were  good,  but  ploughs  and  ploughing 
deplorable.  In  every  cultivated  field,  and  usually  at 
the  four  angles  of  each  inclosed  garden,  the  skulls  of 
cows  or  oxen  were  stuck  up  on  long  poles,  to  protect 
the  lands  and  the  produce  from  witchcraft,  and  the 
terrible  efiects  of  the  fascinunij  or  evil  eye,  in  which 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  Mussulmans  and  Christians, 
are  firm  believers.     We  had  seen  these  precautions 

•  Danta, '  Paradiio/  Canto  zzri. 
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adopted  in  almost  every  place  we  had  visited ;  but  the 
skulls  were  more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere,  and 
set  up  with  more  care  and  attention  to  effect  This 
was  the  origin  of  that  common  architectural  ornament, 
the  Caput  Bovis.  After  fording  a  smaller  stream  we 
came  to  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  with  high  banks 
facing  us.  It  is  here  called  Sousourluk^  which  is  no 
name  at  all.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  river,  liable  to 
most  sudden  swells,  which  at  times  inundate  the  plain 
for  many  miles,  sweeping  away  flocks  and  herds,  and 
whole  villages,  and  drowning  the  people.  It  was  mis- 
taken by  old  Tournefort  for  the  ancient  Granicus, 
"whose  name  shall  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
Alexander  the  Great  shall  be  remembered ! " 

It  might  do  duty  for  that  famed  river;  the  high  em«- 
bankment  which  faced  us  when  we  came  to  the  ford,  and 
which  was  then  partially  occupied  by  a  troop  of  black, 
sulky-looking  buffaloes,  might  pass  very  well  for  the 
ground  on  which  Darius  drew  up  his  army :  but  the 
true  Granicus  indisputably  flows,  in  a  parallel  line, 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  and  nearer  to  the 
Hellespont  and  Mount  Ida.  The  river  we  crossed  is 
the  same  which  flows  through  Khirmasti,  or  that  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  identified  with'the  ancient  Rhyndacus. 
It  is  a  formidable  stream,  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  wet  season  of  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
time,  when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
on  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 

In  crossing,  our  horses  were  nearly  taken  off  their 
legs.  From  the  high  right  bank  we  saw,  in  the  plain 
to  the  north,  the  village  of  Sousourlukli,  which  had 
been  utterly  ruined  by  an  inundation  of  the  river  a  few 
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years  ago,  when  the  incongruities  of  Horace  were  seen 
in  reality,  for  Ifish  were  in  woods,  surprised  wild  boars 
were  swimming  in  a  sea  of  waters,  and  cows,  bufialoes, 
and  asses  were  perched  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  where 
men,  women,  and  children  were  holding  on  with  des- 
perate grasp,  like  drowning  sinners  at  the  universal 
deluge.  Many  perished,  and  some  were  rescued  by 
people  who  came  from  Khirmasti  and  other  places  with 
boats  and  rafts,  after  they  had  been  on  the  tree  tops  a 
whole  night  and  the  best  part  of  a  day.  The  inunda- 
tion is  still  spoken  of  with  terror,  but  the  Turks  rebuilt 
their  village  on  the  same  exposed  spot,  and  there  it 
stands  to  be  swept  away  by  the  next  deluge. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  the  perils  of  our  day's 
journey  were  over.  We  saw  a  poor  hamlet  near  uS)  and 
we  rode  through  «a  few  patches  of  fine-looking  tobacco  ; 
but  we  could  not  meet  a  living  soul  to  whom  to  put  a 
question.  We  guided  ourselves  by  a  pocket  compass. 
The  country  spread  out  into  broad  plains,  afibrding 
excellent  ground  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  with 
verge  and  space  enough  to  fight  half  a  dozen  great 
battles  at  once.  For  miles  it  was  as  flat  and  as  green 
as  a  new  billiard-table. 

A  little  before  3  p.m.,  as  tlie  country  was  becoming 
slightly  undulated,  we  reached  Gh^rdema,  the  chief  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid's  far-famed  MerinosEstablishmerUs. 

On  a  gentle  ridge  were  two  enclosures  with  low  walls 
that  were  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay,  although  they 
had  been  built  only  a  few  years.  One  of  these  en- 
closures was  a  spacious,  oblong  square,  with  a  small  and 
rude  dwelling-house,  some  stabling  and  sheds*  Four 
cypresses  standing  one  in  each  corner  seemed  to  denote 
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that  there  had  formerly  been  a  cemetery  on  the  spot 
The  other  enclosure  stood  a  little  lower  on  the  ridge, 
and  was  much  smaller ;  and  within  it  were  some  sheds 
and  a  wretched  hovel.  Three  large  arubas,  or  common 
country  waggons,  were  in  the  open  space  between  these 
two  sheepcotes,  and  one  of  them  was  broken.  The 
country  all  around  was  a  perfect  solitude,  but  we  saw 
two  more  of  the  imperial  merinos  establishments  at  a 
distance.  We  shouted  with  our  voices  and  beat  upon 
the  gates  which  stood  wide  open ;  but  no  voice  answered, 
nobody  came — there  was  no  living  creature  on  the  spot. 
We  looked  into  the  houses,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  a  few  rushes  spread  on  the  floor  to  serve  for 
matting.  While  I  was  making  a  slight  sketch  of  this 
"  magnificence,"  a  cultivator  of  tobacco,  a  Greek  from 
Samsoun,  arrived  at  the  mandra,  and  seemed  rather 
astonished  to  find  neither  Greek  nor  Turk  there.  He 
told  us  that  a  few  years  ago  the  place  wore  a  very 
different  appearance ;  that  then  everything  was  new, 
that  there  were  many  people  employed,  and  that  among 
these  were  two  Franks  who  wore  hats,  and  were  wonder- 
fully skilled  in  the  diseases  of  sheep.  We  said  that  the 
place  seemed  going  to  "  the  gentleman  that  is  afar  off.** 
"  Yes,**  said  the  Greek,  "  and  so  is  everything  in  this 
country.  And  yet  what  piirses  of  gold  the  Padishah 
has  spent  here  !  And  what  good  might  have  been  done 
to  the  country  people  if  they  could  have  had  some  of 
these  Muscovite  sheep !"  The  man  called  them  Mus- 
covite  because  they  were  brought  down  the  Black  Sea 
from  the  Russian  dominions.  The  stock  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  immense  estates  held  in  the  Crimea  by 
Count  Woronzow,  who  has  paid  at  all  times  a  laudable 
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attention  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
who,  many  years  ago,  imported  a  stock  of  magnificent 
merinos  from  Spain,  and  some  of  our  finest  breeds  of 
sheep  from  England.  Under  proper  management  the 
merinos  prospered  and  increased  wonderfiilly  in  the 
Crimea. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mandra,  in  a  damp, 
swampy  hoUow,  we  came  upon  a  hundred  or  two  of 
Abdul  Medjid's  stock,  and  two  stupid  Bulgarian  shep- 
herds, who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  Turkish  or 
of  Greek.  Rams,  ewes,  lambs,  all  were  thin,  filthy, 
and  diseased — sick  unto  death.  Two  had  died  in  the 
night  and  the  jackals  had  ])ickcd  their  bones.  Thcro 
was  not  one  in  a  state  at  all  like  health.  We  concluded 
that  this  must  be  the  hospital  establishment,  and  that 
the  healthy  sheep  were  elsewhere ;  and  we  thought  of 
riding  across  the  country,  three  or  four  miles  out  of  our 
way,  to  visit  another  of  the  establishments.  But  pre- 
sently one  of  the  head  shepherds  of  the  Bulgarians^ 
mounted  on  a  mare  and  followed  by  her  colt,  caught  us 
up,  and  being  able  to  talk  Turkish  fluently,  and  being 
also  a  very  intelligent  man  (for  a  Bulgarian),  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  us,  and  gave  us  a  good 
deal  of  information.  He  had  been  employed  about  the 
merinos  some  years.  When  the  flocks  were  first  brought 
hither  there  were  some  shepherds  of  the  Crimea  with 
them  and  two  Russian  tchelebees  (I  believe  one  of 
them  was  a  Gennaii)^  who  superintended  all  the  flocks, 
attended  to  their  migrations  from  the  hot  plains  to  the 
hill  country  at  the  approach  of  summer,  and  from  ftie 
hills  to  the  plain  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  who 
acted  as  doctors  to  all  the  sicL     One  of  these  Franks 
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had  died,  and  the  other  had  gone  away,  or  had  been 
sent  away — he  did  not  know  which.  He  only  knew 
that  since  the  concern  had  been  left  entirely  to  Turkish 
management  and  to  an  inadequate  number  of  Bul- 
garian shepherds  it  had  been  going  headlong  to  ruin. 
The  Aghk,  or  manager-in-chief,  was  away  at  Brusa ; 
his  kehayah,  or  locum  tenens,  was  away  somewhere 
else ;  neither  had  been  seen  near  the  sheep  for  a  long 
time :  and  another  Turk,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the  flocks,  had  never  been  seen 
at  all,  for  he  lived  at  Constantinople  and  had  another 
employment  there.  Ever  since  the  downfall  of  Riza 
Pasha  and  the  establishment  of  his  rival  Reshid  Pasha, 
the  merinos  had  been  neglected  entirely.  The  flocks 
were  not  regularly  moved,  nor  moved  at  all ;  they  were 
left  in  the  same  pastures,  hereabouts ;  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  weak  and  sickly  ;  no  hay,  no  winter  pro- 
vision of  any  kind,  and  at  times  the  pastures  were 
inundated.  The  sheep  got  rot  in  the  feet  and  other 
diseases,  and  as  the  sound  were  not  separated  from  the 
unsound,  maladies  spread  over  all.  Gherdema,  which 
we  had  just  left  behind  us,  was  no  hospital  or  depdt  for 
the  sick ;  the  sheep  we  had  seen  there  were  a  fair 
sample  of  the  entire  lot ;  if  we  went  over  there,  to  the 
mandra  to  the  southward,  we  should  find  the  sheep  just 
in  the  same  state,  and  the  enclosures  and  sheds  and 
buildings  in  a  much  worse  state,  for  Gherdemk  was  the 
head  place  of  all  and  the  best. 

I  had  been  assured,  by  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  and 
others,  that  there  were  thirty  mandra,  and  that  each 
mandra,  counting  the  lambs  of  this  year,  had  about 
1000  sheep.     At  Mohalich  we  had  been  told  that  the 
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total  number  of  sheep  was  about  15,000,  and  now  our 
old  Bulgarian  told  us .  that  he  doubted,  if  they  were 
counted,  whether  they  would  amount  to  6000.  A 
great  many  had  died  and  were  dying.  This  year  the 
Turks  had  not  made  a  truss  of  hay  for  them ;  there 
were  no  turnips,  there  was  nothing ;  so  that  those  that 
were  sick  or  too  weak  to  seek  their  food  must  of  a 
certainty  perish  this  coming  winter. 

It  has  for  a  very  long  time  been  a  notorious  fact  in 
Turkey  that  whatever  is  done  by  one  Grand  Vizier  is 
sure  to  be  neglected  or  undone  by  his  successor.  The 
idea  of  improving  the  wool  of  the  country  and  of 
bringing  in  the  merinos  breed — an  excellent  idea  in 
itself — ^was  first  conceived  or  acted  upon  under  Riza 
Pasha,  who,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  power,  bestowed 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  the  flocks :  he 
came  once,  or,  I  believe,  twice  to  Gh^rdemk  in  person, 
solely  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  to  see  that  they  were 
well  attended  to,  and  that  the  business  was  conducted 
upon  a  system.  Whether  it  regards  thousands  of  sheep 
or  thousands  of  soldiers,  an  administrative  talent  is  of 
importance.  Riza,  though  taxed  with  many  sins,  is 
universally  allowed  to  have  had  this  talent  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  a  Turk;  and,  under  him,  the 
merinos  sheep  thrived,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  better  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  than  (collec- 
tively) they  had  ever  been  before,  or  have  ever  been 
since.  His  rival  and  successor,  Reshid,  not  only  had 
no  administrative  talent  whatever,  but  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  it,  fancying  that  the  high  duties 
of  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  consisted 
solely  in  diplomacy  and  political  correspondence  and 
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management ;  and  so  he  and  his  dependant,  Ali  Effendi^ 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affitirs,  passed  such  portions  of 
their  time  as  they  devoted  to  a  show  of  business,  in  very 
idle  speculations  on  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  in  de- 
vising what  course  Turkey  should  pursue  in  certain  con- 
jectural cases.  lis  JUaient  la  politique  haute  et  fine. 
Poor  men  I  They  would  not  see  that  the  politics  of 
Turkey  must  be  settled  for  her,  not  at  Constantinople, 
but  at  London  and  Paris,  at  Vienna  and  Petersburgh, 
and  they  could  not  understand  that  what  their  country 
wanted  was  a  supply  of  able,  energetic,  honest  adminis- 
trators. 

Even  if  the  hatred  between  Riza  and  Reshid  had 
been  far  less  intense  than  it  was,  there  would  have  been 
no  chance  for  the  poor  sheep  under  the  new  administra- 
tion. From  the  day  that  Reshid  became  Grand  Vizier 
the  merinos  were  given  up  as  dirt.  He  would  know 
nothing  of — 

"  TLo  caro  of  ahoop,  tho  bbours  of  tlio  loom."^ 

The  enterprise  was  depopularized,  and  the  imiocont 
sheep  rendered  very  odious  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
Turks,  for  they  had  come  from  Russia,  and  Riza  had 
been  accused  of  being  a  friend  of  the  yellow-haired 
ghiaours,  and  of  having  taken  bribes  from  them !  Yet 
at  no  time  had  the  enterprise  been  conducted  in  a  large 
or  proper  spirit.  The  grand  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  the  importation  of  the  new  stock,  was  clearly  by 
spreading  it  among  the  people,  and  improving  the  wool 
of  the  country.  Riza  Pasha  only  contemplated  keeping 
and  increasing  the  stock  for  the  Sultan ;  Abdul  Medjid 

♦  Dyer's  'Floeco.' 
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was  to  be  the  great  wool-merchant  of  his  Empire,  or 
the  wool  of  his  merinos  flocks  was  to  be  worked  up  into 
fine  cloths  within  his  own  diminions,  at  Nicomedia ;  and 
this  would  relieve  Turkey  from  the  hard  necessity  of 
buying  fine  cloths  from  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  keep  all  that  money  at  home.  Nor  has  Reshid 
Pasha's  politiqtie  haute  et  fine  carried  him  a  step  higher 
in  this  particular  than  his  rival.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  the  mandra  the  sale  of  a  merinos  ewe  was 
strictly  prohibited,  and  they  would  not  sell  a  young  ram 
under  500  piastres — ^an  enormous  sum  for  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Sloping  away  a  little  to  the  westward,  we  got  under, 
and  then  among,  some  pretty  verdant  hills,  and,  through 
their  opening,  perceived,  among  tall  trees,  the  white 
minarets  of  Ehirmasti.  We  passed  a  large  patch  of 
tobacco,  a  broken  fountain,  and  a  hamlet  of  seven  or 
eight  hovels.  On  approaching  nearer  to  the  town  we 
saw  some  larger  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  met  a  few 
rather  smart  Turks  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes. 
This  was  the  last  day  of  the  Courban-Bairam.  The 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Khirmasti  oil  this  side  was 
exceedingly  pretty,  with  mulberry  plantations,  planes, 
and  other  stately  trees  yet  full  of  leaf,  enclosed  gardens, 
and  a  cemetery  with  cypresses.  We  rode  through  a 
little  suburb  of  hovels,  made  chiefly  of  mud  dried  in  the 
sun  and  strong  canne  or  bulrushes,  and  inhabited  by 
Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  of  the  more  sedentary  class,  who 
sometimes  go  to  the  mosque  and  say  their  prayers,  but 
who  are  considered  very  loose  Mussulmans.  They  are 
rather  numerous  about  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
gipsies  were  all  out  by  the  road-side,  in  the  warm, 
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sunny,  afternoon  air,  engaged  in  the  holiday  revels. 
One  fellow,  with  a  Hindoo  complexion  and  physiognomy, 
was  sitting  cross-legged  and  beating  two  little  tom-toms 
on  the  ground  with  much  vigour ;  another  fellow,  seated 
in  the  same  manner,  was  blowing  a  shrill  pipe ;  women 
were  screaming  to  the  wild  but  monotonous  tune ; 
young  girls  in  dirty  yellow  cotton  shalvars,  and  without 
any  yashmacs,  were  jumping,  and  dancing,  and  posture- 
making  in  a  very  indecent  manner ;  and  the  men  were 
sitting  with  their  backs  to  a  low  mud  wall,  smoking 
their  pipes  and  looking  on.  Also  a  few  Turkish  grey- 
beards were  there,  gazing  on  the  dance  and  the  girls 
with  a  very  goatish  expression — and  one  of  them  was  an 
ailema.  Beyond  this  festive  scene  we  entered  into  the 
cloaca  maxima,  and  splashed  through  it  until  we  came 
to  the  tcharshy.  Here  we  found  our  friend  the  Athe- 
nian hekim-bashi,  who  had  been  anxiously  looking  out 
for  us.     He  had  prepared  his  best  quarters. 

I  did  not  notice  the  time  when  we  reached  Khirmasti ; 
I  believe  it  was  about  4.30  p.m.  ;  but  whatever  the  hour 
was,  three  muezzins,  from  the  minarets  of  three  mosques, 
began  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Not  a  Turk  in  the 
cafe  moved.  The  muezzins  continued  their  summons 
for  some  minutes,  repeating  it  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  their  elevated  galleries ;  still  nobody  moved, 
either  to  go  to  the  mosque  or  to  perform  his  oraisons 
where  he  was.  Outside  the  cafe,  along  the  tcharshy, 
and  at  two  other  coffee-houses  nearly  opposite  to  ours, 
were  many  Mussulmans  making  keff  and  smoking  their 
tchibouques ;  and  of  these  not  a  few  were  men  in  years, 
and  not  to  be  suspected  (by  sight)  of  belonging  to  the 
new  school;  yet  not  one  of  them  all  did  we  see  lay 
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down  his  pipe,  or  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  voices 
from  the  minarets;  they  sat  where  they  were,  and 
smoked  on. 

Our  hekim  lived  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  in  a  strange  old  house,  all  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, and  having  no  glass  to  the  windows,  yet  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  all  the  town.  The  best  room  had 
a  low  divan  and  some  cushions,  and  had  been  made  ex- 
ceedingly clean.  The  old  father-in-law,  who  was  one 
of  the  Greek  tchorbajees,  or  head-men,  had  been  in 
trouble,  and  was  in  a  great  passion  when  we  arrived,  for 
he  had  just  then  come  from  the  mehkemch.  Yesterday 
a  well-known  rogue  and  vagabond  of  a  Mussulman  had 
stolen  his  mare  and  colt  This  morning  an  Armenian 
and  some  Turks,  coming  from  Brusa,  recovered  the 
animals  and  brought  them  in  to  the  Aghk  of  the  town, 
having  first  permitted  the  horsestealer  to  escape.  The 
Armenian  told  the  Aghk  that  he  knew  the  mare  and 
colt  belonged  to  Hadji  Stauvracki,  the  tchorbajee,  and 
he  sent  to  inform  the  old  Greek  where  he  might  find 
his  property.  The  Hadji  went  forthwith  to  recover  his 
mare  and  colt;  but  the  affidr  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kadi,  and  this  strict,  scrupulous,  and  upright  judge 
must  have  evidence  of  the  tchorbajee  being  the  true, 
bond  fide  proprietor  of  the  beasts.  *^  But,**  sajrs  the 
Hadji,  "  every  man  and  boy  in  Khirmasti  knows  the 
old  brown  mare  and  her  filly,  and  to  whom  they 
belong  I**  *'  No  matter,**  says  the  Kadi,  "  I  must  have 
witnesses.'*  The  old  man  went  and  fetched  in  two 
Greeks.  The  Kadi  would  not  take  their  evidence 
becaiLse  they  were  Christians^  and  a  Mussulman  was  the 
party  accused  of  the  thefl. — He  must  have  Mussulman 
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witnesses.  Well  I  The  old  Greek  went  and  brought  in 
three  Turks,  who  had  often  borrowed  the  mare  to  carry 
their  corn  to  the  mill.  The  Kadi  took  his  beard  in  his 
hand,  and  wondered  how  these  three  men  could  be  so 
very  sure  that  this  mare  was  that  mare,  and  thb  filly 
that  filly  I  He  went  on  to  raise  more  difficulties  and 
obstacles  to  a  restitution  of  the  stolen  property ;  but  a 
decent  Mussulman — also  a  man  of  the  law — sitting  by, 
was  struck  with  some  sudden  shame,  and  told  the  Kadi 
that  he  must  really  accept  the  evidence  of  the  three 
Turks,  and  restore  the  mare  and  filly.  **  And  so  I 
wilV  quoth  the  Kadi,  **  but  the  tchorbajee  must  first 
pay  me  thirty  piastres.**  The  old  Greek  demurred. 
**  Well  then,  twenty-five  piastres  ?"  "  No,**  he  could 
not.  "  Then  twenty  ?  "  At  last  they  settled  for  sixteen 
piastres ;  and  having  paid  this  money,  Hadji  Stauvracki 
took  home  his  mare  and  filly. 

But  the  Aghk  or  Mudir  of  Khirmasti  was  in  some 
little  trouble  himself.  He  had  been  trying  a  "  little  go  " 
in  monopoly  in  sesame  (as  Latif  Efiendi  had  so  success- 
fully done  in  opium  at  Kara  Hissar),  and  an  influential 
Frank  house,  who  had  made  contracts  with  the  country 
people  for  their  sesame,  finding  their  operations  impeded, 
and  that  the  Aghk  was  the  cause,  referred  to  their  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  to  the  imperial  edicts  against 
monopolies,  set  their  consul  to  work,  and  made  so  great 
a  stir  that  Son  Excellence  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  had 
been  obliged  to  summon  the  Aghk  to  appear  in  his 
court ;  and  the  Aghk,  not  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported at  Constantinople,  as  Latif  Effendi  was,  felt 
disquiet^  in  the  spirit,  and  was  actually  preparing  to 
go  to  Brusa.     We  called  at  his  house  the  day  aft«r 
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our  arrival,  but  we  could  not  see  him ;  he  was  so  very 
busy. 

That  day  (being  Sunday,  the  21st  of  November)  was 
warmer  and  more  beautiful  than  yesterday.  We  employed 
it  in  walking  about  Khirmasti  and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  town  stands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rapid  river 
which  we  had  crossed  lower  down  in  our  yesterday's 
journey.  The  people  here  called  it  the  water  of 
Khirmasti,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  name  for  it. 
They  said  that  it  joined  the  Kara-der^  and  all  that 
multitudinous  assemblage  of  waters  a  little  above  Mo- 
halich  and  the  crazy  wooden  bridge  we  had  crossed 
on  the  10th.  Here,  at  Khirmasti,  its  course  was 
very  rapid,  and  the  water  was  now '  about  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court;  but,  on  either 
side  broad,  bare  sandbanks,  roughened  by  great  stones^ 
showed  how  much  broader  it  was  in  the  wet  season. 
Being  so  close  to  the  mountains  it  is  much  more  rapid 
here  than  it  is  lower  down.  It  fills  suddenly  and  rushes 
along  at  a  fearfiil  rate,  whirling  with  it  rocks,  trees,  and 
houses.  In  the  month  of  March  the  town  is  always 
exposed  to  danger  firom  it.  On  both  sides  there  are 
walls  and  mounds  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  waters ; 
but  they  are  badly  made  and  badly  kept  The  larger 
and  better  half  of  the  town  stands  on  the  right  bank, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  left,  and  consequently 
much  safer.  The  great  flood  (nine  years  ago)  which 
destroyed  the  village  of  SousourluUi,  swept  away  the  de- 
fences on  the  left  bank,  and  rolled,  fathoms  deep,  over  all 
that  part  of  the  town  which  was  and  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Greeks.  The  Greek  church  was  in  one  of  the  lowest 
and  most  exposed  situations ;  but  it  was  the  season  of 
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Lent  and  extra  devotion.  Many  were  in  the  church 
when  the  roar  of  waters  was  first  heard,  and  when  the 
waters  began  to  rise  and  spread  many  more  ran  wildly 
to  it,  hoping  to  find  firom  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints 
that  protection  which  they  might  easily  have  found 
for  themselves  by  ascending  the  hills  that  were  not  a 
bowHshot  firom  their  houses.  Our  Khirmasti  host, 
Hadji  Stauvracki,  was  at  home ;  but  his  wife  and  child 
were  at  the  church.  He  mounted  his  brown  mare — 
then  young  and  vigorous — dashed  across  the  wooden 
bridge  just  before  the  torrent  washed  it  away,  reached 
the  church  as  it  was  filling  with  water,  snatched  up  his 
wife  and  little  girl,  made  for  the  hills  behind  one  of 
the  Turkish  cemeteries ;  and  was  safe.  The  infatuated 
Greeks  either  remained  as  they  were,  expecting  aid 
from  their  vain  idols,  or  did  not  attempt  to  move  until 
it  was  too  late :  the  waters  rose,  the  church  was  loosened 
from  its  foundations  and  fell  with  an  awful  crash; 
and  those  who  were  not  drowned  and  whirled  down 
to  the  Kara-<lere  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  ruins. 
The  total  number  of  victims  was  estimated  at  160  ! 
Strange  to  say,  the  Greeks  have  built  their  new  church 
close  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  have  re-erected  their  houses 
on  the  same  exposed  situations.  There  are  pleasant 
sloping  hills  close  by,  where  they  might  have  built,  and 
might  have  dwelt  in  safety  in  the  worst  seasons ;  but 
they  said  that  the  Turks  would  not  allow  them  to  dwell 
there,  as  it  was  holy,  Mussulman  ground. 

The  long  wooden  bridge,  which  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  town,  was  constructed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  bridge  at  Lubat,  being  neither  stronger 
nor  safer :  the  piles  were  tall,  thin  poles,  which  indeed 
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offered  little  resistance  to  the  water ;  but  when  the  tor- 
rent reached  the  platform  it  always  carried  it  clean  off, 
and  nothing  was  left  standing  except  such  of  the  tall, 
shaking  poles  as  escaped  being  broken  by  the  rocks  and 
trees. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  we  walked  inland  from  the 
left  bank,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  new  Greek  church,  we  came  to  another 
gipsy  suburb,  where  the  women  were  dancing  with  un- 
veiled faces,  with  some  Turks  looking  on.  The  gipsy 
cemetery  was  close  at  hand  by  the  road-side,  the  graves 
being  marked  only  by  rough  stones  picked  out  of  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  There  are  two  great  divisions  of 
the  gipsy  family  in  Asia  Minor:  I.  The  wandering 
gipsies,  or  common  Tchinganei ;  II.  The  Kara  Tchin- 
ganei,  who  call  themselves  Kara  Kurds,  and  who  take 
offence  if  you  call  them  Tchinganei.  These  latter  are 
by  far  the  more  civilized  of  the  two ;  they  pass  for  Mus- 
sulmans, but  do  not  yashmac  their  women ;  they  prac- 
tise no  mechanical  art;  they  are  solely  horse-dealers 
and  breeders  and  sellers  of  asses :  some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  rich.  The  common  gipsies  are  subdivided 
into  four  trades  and  hereditary  castes ;  one  caste  are  all 
basket-makers,  another  are  light  blacksmiths,  or  makers 
of  gridirons,  tongs,  small  iron  nails,  &c.,  the  third  are 
all  sieve-makers,  and  the  fourth  are  forgers  of  pitch- 
forks, axes,  and  very  common  knives:  but  all  these  four 
castes  deal  in  donkeys  and  horses  occasionally,  and  are 
very  expert  in  stealing  them — as  indeed  they  are  in 
purloining  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  They  can  so 
disguise  a  poor,  innocent  donkey  that  his  own  master  or 
his  own  mother  would  not  know  him  again.     In  the 
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summer  they  wander  about  the  country,  and  live  under 
tents;  but  in  the  winter  they  have  generally  a  fixed 
residence  in  mud  hovels  in  the  outskirts  of  some  town. 
According  to  current  report  their  women  are  not  quite 
such  Lucretias  as  Mr.  Borrow's  female  gipsies  of  Spain. 
Being  fete,  we  had  quite  a  circle  at  the  tchorbajee's 
this  evening ;  and  heard  another  repetition  of  the  com- 
plaints about  over  and  irregular  taxation,  and  the 
enormous  rate  of  interest  Yassilacki,  our  host,  was 
very  attentive  and  amusing.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
before  becoming  a  doctor :  he  had  fought  in  the  war  of 
Greek  independence,  and  had  been  twice  wounded. 
Before  the  end  of  that  war  he  quarrelled  with  his  chie^ 
withdrew  from  the  service,  and  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  picked  up  some  slight  notions  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  was  now  bleeder  and  vaccinator-in- 
chief  of  all  these  parts.*  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  give  long  credits  or  to  take 
his  fees  in  kind.  He  was  as  lively  as  a  linnet  I  hope 
he  was  a  better  doctor  than  cook.  He  undertook  die 
cooking  department  for  us  three  or  four  times,  and 
acquitted  himself  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  he 
had  the  knack  of  giving  one  and  the  same  flavour  to 

♦  Wo  had  inoculation  from  Turkey.  (Seo  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
gu's Letters.)  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  among  the  Turks,  and  they  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  vaccination.  The  small-ix)x  frequently  com- 
mitted great  ravages.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  yet  bears  the  marks  of 
it,  suffered  severely  from  the  disease  in  his  childhood.  He  has  laudably 
exerted  himself  to  uproot  the  prejudice.  In  one  of  his  journeys  be  made 
bis  own  surgeons  vaccinate  the  children  of  the  poor  in  his  presence,  giving 
liberal  backshish  to  the  parents.  In  the  regions  near  to  the  capital  the 
prejudice  may  be  said  to  have  departed.  In  the  wild  parts  of  the  interior, 
where  there  are  no  doctors,  the  experiment  has  scarcely  l»ecn  tric<l.  Even 
80  near  as  Kutayah  we  saw  young  i^eoplc  witli  their  faces  plougheii  up  by 
amall-pox. 
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everything  he  touched — turkey,  goose,  hare,  boar,  part- 
ridge, pheasant,  woodcock,  all  eat  alike  when  dressed 
by  the  hekim-bashi.  Country  cooks  in  general  excel  in 
this  curious  art,  but  Yassilacki  carried  it  to  absolute 
perfection.  Having  professional  business  at  the  Pis- 
tiko  villages  between  the  lake  of  Apollonia  and  Brusa, 
he  agreed  to  accompany  us  to-morrow.  Khirmasti  con- 
tained about  800  houses,  in  the  usual  sad  condition,  that 
of  the  Aghk  appearing  to  be  not  the  least  dilapidated 
of  the  lot  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  now  seemed 
more  numerous  than  the  Turks. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  at  9  A.M.,  we  started  for 
the  ancient  city  of  Apollonia.  We  crossed  a  fine  flat 
plain,  very  little  cultivated,  and  only  a  little  sprinkled 
with  cattle.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  broad,  deep, 
and  sandy  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  runs  towards  the  lake 
of  Apollonia  from  the  river.  It  was  perfectly  dry 
now,  but  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  a  tremendous 
stream  must  rush  through  it  The  sand  was  loose  and 
very  deep.  If  the  Rhyndacus  falls  into  the  lake,  it 
must  be  through  this  channel,  and  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  We  bore  towards  the  mountains 
on  our  right,  crossed  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  got  into  a 
charming  solitary  green  defile,  very  much  resembling 
some  of  our  Highland  glens.  Near  the  end  of  this 
romantic  pass — at  a  short  distance  firom  the  Apollonian 
lake — and  seated  among  lofty  hills  covered  with  trees 
and  bare  grey  rocks  and  little  tinkling  cascades,  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Kara  Oglan,  famous  for  wild 
boars  and  pheasants.  Here  we  dismounted  at  1 1 .30  a.m. 
The  village  had  once  been  considerable,  and,  at  no 
distant  time,  it  had  been  far  larger  than  it  now  is,  for 
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we  saw  the  ruins  of  many  modern  houses.  Everything 
about  the  place  was  sadly  dilapidated;  a  pretty  fountain 
had  been  maltreated  and  broken;  a  substantial,  well- 
paved  road  had  been  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
winter  and  spring  torrents;  the  houses  were  all  in  a 
tumble-down  state ;  but  the  situation  of  the  place  and 
the  scenery  all  round  it  were  enchanting. 

We  did  not  remount  until  2  p.m.  Emerging  from 
the  defile,  we  traversed  a  weedy,  rushy  flat,  which  would 
soon  be  under  water.  We  then  ascended  a  low  ridge 
of  hills,  and  at  3  p.m.  came  to  a  solitary  cafe  and  guard- 
house, whence  we  obtained  a  glorious  view  of  the  lake. 
The  atmosphere  was  wonderfully  transparent,  the  sky 
was  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  pale  and  silvered,  without 
cloud,  streak,  or  speck,  except  where  it  reflected  the  hills 
and  mountains  which  formed  the  frame  of  the  picture ; 
the  broad  water  of  the  lake  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  and  just  as  smooth,  calm,  and  spotless — there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  it  I  have  often  seen  more  grandeur 
and  majesty  in  other  lake  scenery,  but  never  more  calm 
beauty  than  in  this. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  sometimes  rode  along 
swampy  flats,  near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  water  when  that  great  basin 
fills;  and  sometimes  we  rode  across  steep  hills  and  rocky 
promontories,  which  jut  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  form 
beautiful  capes  or  headlands.  The  mountains  above  us, 
on  our  right,  were  covered  to  the  summits  with  dwarf- 
oak  and  other  trees,  which  were  only  now  beginning  to 
change  the  green  of  their  leaves  into  warm  brown  and 
bright  yellow  and  golden  tints.  The  ridges  we  were 
crossing   were  almost   covered   with   fragrant   myrtle. 
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laurestina,  Daphne  laurel,  and  tamarisk;  but  here  and 
there  were  open,  shelving  hill-sides,  spread  with  emerald 
green  grass,  nibbled  by  a  small  flock  of  goats  or  some 
diminutive  co^.  Here,  facing  the  sunny  south,  daisies 
were  blossoming  as  in  early  summer,  and  beautiful  cro- 
cusses  and  wild-tulips  were  blooming  for  the  second  time, 
and  pretty  pale  roses  were  faintly  blushing  in  the  brake 
above  the  slopes,  and  other  sweet  wild-flowers  were 
crushed  by  our  horses'  feet ;  and  silvery  white  butterflies 
and  golden-coloured  moths  were  flying  all  about — 

**  Spiega  la  &rfalleita 
SchenEosa  i  vanni  aurati 
Succhiantlo  gli  umor  gratt 
Dei  pijk  leggiadri  fior.*^ 

Except  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  bells  worn  by  the 
cows  and  goats,  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  the 
wind  was  as  silent  as  when  Dante  paused  to  listen  to  the 
tale  of  Francesca,  and  the  water  was  as  still  and  voiceless 
as  the  wind.  Four  little  boats,  with  white  sails,  now  use- 
lessly spread,  were  fishing  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
motionless  as  rocks. 

At  about  4  P.M.,  being  again  on  elevated  ground,  we 
caught  distinct  and  beautiful  views  of  the  town  of  Apol- 
lonia,  entirely  covering  an  eminence,  which  looked  like 
an  island,  and  is  one  when  the  lake  fills.  The  famed 
Isola  Bella,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  Apollonia  now  appeared,  with  its  white  houses,  and 
one  tall  white  minaret,  shining  in  the  setting  sun,  and 
being  flanked  by  a  curving  line  of  dark  poplars.  There 
was  one  flowery,  odorous,  open  hill-side,  from  which  the 

•  '  Pochi  Verai  d'  Amalia  Aoqiiaviva  D'Arragona  De*  Duchi  d'Airi  e 
Gonti  di  ConveTBano,'  Teramo,  1836. 
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views  were  entrancingly  beautiful,  as  the  sun  set  in  the 
west  behind  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  at  the  end  of 
the  lake.  The  broad  smooth  waters  were  then  like 
burnished  gold  inlaid  with  sapphire,  emerald,  and  onyx, 
for  such  were  colours  of  the  sky  which  they  reflected ; 
the  white  buildings  of  the  town,  rising  from  the  level  of 
the  lake  like  a  stately  pyramid,  and  the  tall  minaret, 
had  now  warm  rosy  tints  upon  them,  and  so  bright 
became  these  hues  that  the  place  seemed  on  fire — glow- 
ing with  some  divine  heat.  I  stopped  on  that  ridge, 
and  throwing  all  my  disappointments  and  cares — a 
heavy  load ! — ^plump  into  the  lake,  I  enjoyed  for  a  few 
minutes  an  oblivion  of  this  world  and  the  ecstacy  of  a 
better. 

A  little  after  5  p.m.  we  reached  a  solitary  scala  on 
the  lake,  and  found  a  rude  ferry-boat  to  carry  us  across 
to  Apollonia.  We  could  not  carry  our  horses  with  us, 
but  about  a  mile  farther  on,  concealed  from  our  view  by 
fine  planes  and  other  tall  trees,  was  a  small  Turkish 
village,  where  they  might  be  left  for  the  night  John 
and  little  Vassilacki  took  on  the  poor  steeds,  and  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  boat  to  await  their  return.  The 
magical  colouring  was  all  gone  ;  it  had  faded  away 
most  rapidly,  and  yet  imperceptibly;  but  now  it  was 
here,  glowing  above  us  and  around  us,  and  now  it  was 
gone,  and  a  jnantle  of  cool,  sober,  dull  grey  had  taken 
its  place.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  boat 
before  the  bright  moon  rose  from  behind  one  of  the 
boldest  of  the  capes,  and  gave  another  colouring  and 
character  to  the  scene.  All  was  hush  ;  the  only  sounds 
wc  heard  were  the  gentle  splashing  and  blowing  of  some 
fish,  which  seemed  to  be  of  an  immense  size.     There 
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was  a  long,  broad,  rushy  recess  close  by,  and  into  this 
many  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  flood  were  retiriog.  But 
the  day,  which  had  been  so  warm,  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  very  cool  evening ;  our  situation  was  both  damp 
and  cold,  and  being  kept  waiting  for  more  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  had  another  shivering  fit  At 
last,  however,  the  tchelebee  and  the  hekim,  with  mud 
up  to  their  knees  (so  bad  had  been  the  road),  returned 
to  the  boat,  and  we  glided  across  the  lake.  It  is  narrow 
at  this  part :  we  were  rowed  from  shore  to  shore  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  were  landed  at  Apollonia  a 
little  after  6  p.m.,  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  filth. 

This  is  a  place  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  at  sunrise  or 
sunset,  and  through  some  happy  atmospheric  medium ; 
but  it  is  a  place  never  to  be  entered  1  What  had  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  something  almost  too  bright  and 
beautiful  for  mortal  earth,  was  a  congeries  of  ruins, 
rotting,  falling,  wooden  houses,  and  every  imaginable 
abomination.  The  stench  met  us  on  the  lake,  but  on 
landing  it  hit  my  aching  head  like  a  gunshot  Our 
Athenian,  who  had  once  made  Apollonia  his  head- 
quarters for  the  space  of  two  years,  hurried  us  from  the 
beach,  and  up  a  high,  steep,  tottering,  wooden  staircase, 
into  the  house  of  one  of  his  many  Greek  friends  and 
patients — a  wretched  house  overhanging  the  lake,  but 
one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 

As  usual  a  number  of  Greeks  gathered  round  us  after 
dinner.  They  told  sad  stories  about  the  chapkmSj  or 
rakes,  of  the  Turkish  village  of  Ahchelar,  which  stands 
three  or  four  miles  ofi^,  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  These 
fellows  are  notorious  all  over  the  country  for  their  pro- 
fligacy, debauchery,  and  brutality;    they  come  down 

VOL.  I.  2  m 
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here  to  Apollonia,  armed  to  the  teetli,  and  in  troops ; 
they  force  their  way  into  the  houses  of  the  Greeksi 
tlicy  swill  their  wine  and  raki,  they  get  mad  dnmk,  and 
then  they  insult  the  women — and  do  worse.  They 
threaten  certain  death  to  every  Greek  that  dares  lodge 
a  complaint  against  them,  or  even  to  murmur  at  their 
proceedings.  Not  very  long  ago  they  surprised  and 
carried  off  a  Greek  boy  of  the  place,  and  followed  up 
the  most  revolting  of  all  crimes  by  the  foulest  murder. 
The  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  were  well  known,  but 
they  had  never  been  molested.  I  know  not  how  to 
account  for  this  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  this 
peculiar  viciousness  of  the  men  of  Ahch^lar,  unless  it  be 
by  their  frequenting  the  sea-ports.  They  carry  timber 
and  fire-wood  down  the  lake,  and  through  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  into  the  sea  of  Marmora;  and  I  believe  they 
occasionally  extend  the  voyage,  in  awkward,  crazy  ves- 
sels, to  Scutari  and  Constantinople.  Their  bad  reputa- 
tion and  evil  doings  are  of  no  recent  date.  They  were 
well  known  to  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha,  as  they  had 
been  to  his  predecessors,  but  he  had  never  made  any 
attempt  to  stop  or  correct  them.  To  an  energetic  re- 
monstrance made  by  a  Frank  gentleman  of  Brusa,  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  replied — "You  tell  me  no  new 
thing.  I  know  that  the  men  of  Ahchelar  are  chapkins, 
sad,  wild  fellows  all ;  but  they  are  all  armed,  there  are 
many  of  them,  and  they  all  fight  like  devils.  What 
would  you  have  of  me  ?  Where  is  my  force  ?  Have 
I  an  army  ?  My  tufekjees  do  not  like  to  go  to  Ahche- 
lar. The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave  those  chapkins 
to  themselves." 

We  asked  one  of  the  complaining  Greeks  why  they 
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did  not  uaite  and  throw  the  villains  into  the  lake  when 
they  came  to  their  houses  ?  The  man  said  that  they 
might  do  ity  but  scarcely  any  of  the  Greeks  were  allowed 
to  possess  arms ;  and  then,  if  they  killed  a  Mussulman, 
they  would  bring  all  the  Turks  of  the  country  down 
upon  them,  and  such  of  them  as  escaped  being  murdered 
would  of  a  certainty  be  loaded  with  chains,  marched  off 
to  Brusa,  and  thrown  into  the  Pasha*s  prison.  The 
evidence  of  Christians  would  go  for  nothing  in  such  a 
case ;  no  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  wrongs  the 
Greeks  had  suffered ;  no  plea  would  be  admitted  of  their 
having  acted  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  protection  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  the  evidence  of  any  two  Mussul- 
mans would  convict  them  all,  and  they  would  all  be  in- 
evitably ruined  if  a  single  Turk  were  killed.  To  a  great 
personage  at  Constantinople — a  mushroom  of  the  day, 
but  very  potential  for  the  time,  and  one  of  Rcshid 
Pasha's  brightest  satellites — I  subsequently  made  a 
gentle  report  of  these  Ahchelar  proceedings,  referring 
him  for  full  confirmation  to  the  English  and  the  French 
consul  at  Brusa,  or  to  any  respectable  Turk  resident  in 
that  city,  and  unconnected  with  the  Pasha.  This  man, 
who,  I  believe,  had  never  been  farther  into  Asia  than  the 
edge  of  the  great  burying-ground  at  Scutari,  had  the  face 
to  tell  me  that  the  Mussulmans  were  all  disarmed ;  that 
only  the  regular  troops  had  arms  ;  that  the  Tanzimaui 
gave  equal  privileges  to  Greeks  and  Turks,  etc. 

I  passed  a  very  bad  night  in  the  Greek  house  at 
ApoUonia,  and  must  have  been  very  unwell  and  irri- 
table on  the  following  morning,  for  when  I  went  out  of 
the  house,  and  saw  by  broad  daylight  the  utterly  inde- 
scribable filth  of  the  place,  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment 
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of  a  fair,  ancient,  marble  column  by  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  cursed  the  lazy,  dirty  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  both  Greeks  and  Turks,  who,  with  an  over- 
flowing abundance  of  water  on  all  sides  of  them,  never 
washed  street  or  house,  never  made  a  drain,  never  did 
anything  to  remove  the  foul  accumulation.  The  houses 
by  the  lake  were  all  built  on  very  tall  wooden  piles,  for 
otherwise  they  would  be  inundated  by  tlie  rising  of  the 
waters.  As  it  is,  the  water  sometimes  intrudes  into 
their  first  floor.  I  could  not  look  upon  that  which 
so  charmed  me  in  the  setting  sun  of  yesterday  I 
Picking  our  steps,  as  best  we  could,  we  walked  along 
the  strand  to  some  old  ruins  and  a  rather  long  wooden 
bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  As  the  waters  rise, 
this  bridge  becomes  indispensable,  and  ApoUonia  is  in 
fact  an  island,  as  it  was  seen  and  described  by  Tourne- 
fort,  who  was  here  at  a  later  season  than  we,  or  in  the 
month  of  December.  The  cone,  which  the  town  entirely 
covers,  and  which  may  be  (at  the  base)  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  circumference,  is  an  island  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  and  all  die  rest  of  the  year  a  jutting 
promontory.  As  yet  the  ground  under  the  bridge  was 
dry,  and  people  walked  and  rode  across  it  rather  than 
trust  the  poles  and  planks.  Beyond  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge  there  rose  another  broad,  flat  cone,  fringed 
by  the  dark  poplars,  and  dotted  all  over  with  broken 
Turkish  tombstones. 

The  ruins  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as  in  other  parts  of 
it,  where  they  are  still  less  considerable,  consisted  merely 
of  walls  built  for  defence  during  the  Lower  Empire ;  but 
the  massive  blocks  of  marble,  the  large,  well-squared 
stones,  the  cut-up  columns,   laid    in  horizontally,    the 
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broken  architraves,  the  disjointed  pieces  of  inscriptions, 
friezes,  capitals,  etc.,  which  composed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  materials,  had  all  been  taken  from  the  ancient 
city,  and  had  been  quarried  and  worked  at  flourishing  pe- 
riods of  Greek  art  The  Lower  Empire  barbarians  had 
added  little  but  dark-coloured,  rough  bricks.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  fair  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  probably  stood 
on  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  Turkish  minaret 
and  mosque  now  totter,  may  be  looked  for  in  these  walls, 
in  the  turbaned-stones  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery, 
and  in  the  walls  and  towers  of  Lubat  Turning  a 
corner  near  the  bridge,  we  soon  passed  through  a  double 
gateway,  arched,  deep,  dark,  and  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions :  above  the  archway  had  stood  a  very  strong  tower 
built  of  brick,  but  it  was  now  a  ruin,  and  the  resort  of 
owls  and  bats.  We  ascended  the  hill  and  walked 
nearly  all  over  the  town.  The  Turks  were  allowing 
their  best  mosque  to  fall  into  ruins  like  the  tower ;  the 
Greeks  could  not  so  much  as  keep  clean  and  decent 
the  vicinage  of  their  church.  A  few  degraded,  unsightly 
fragments  of  antiquity  were  seen  here  and  there,  serving 
as  stepping-stones,  or  built  into  the  basements  of  walls. 
Near  the  hill-top,  we  entered  a  small  coffee-house,  where 
an  old  Turk,  assisted  by  an  old  Greek  tchorbajee,  was 
receiving  taxes  in  very  small  coins.  Those  who  came 
to  pay  were  all  Greeks,  and  all  ragged,  looking  miser- 
ably poor.  The  old  Turk,  who  gave  me  his  tchibouque 
to  smoke,  said  that  Apollonia  was  not  a  place  for  gen- 
tlemen to  stay  at  We  had  come  to  this  opinion  some 
hours  before.  Much  refreshed  by  good  coffee,  I  made  a 
few  inquiries  about  the  place,  and  then,  at  about  10  A.M., 
we  took  our  departure.  We  rowed  across  to  the  scala  of 
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the  village,  where  we  had  left  our  horses.  The  tchelebee 
and  the  hekim  landed  there  to  get  the  horses  round  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  to  which  we  were  to  proceed  by 
water.  From  this  scala,  ApoUonia,  though  wearing 
very  different  colours  from  those  of  yesterday,  again 
looked  so  beautiful  that  I  stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  trace  a  few  outlines  in  my  sketch-book.  That  town 
now  contains  about  300  Greek  and  200  Turkish  houses : 
it  has  no  Armenians,  and  the  Mussulman  portion  of  the 
population  had  been  decreasing  year  by  year. 

We  judged  the  lake  to  be  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  one  to  five  miles.  The 
Greeks  still  give  it  its  ancient  name — Apolloniatis.  It 
has  seven  islands,  but  we  did  not  sec  them  all.  The 
largest  is  Kara  Atch,  which  I  have  noticed  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Between  Kara  Atch  and  the  town 
there  is  a  low  island  (with  some  pretty  trees  and  a 
house  or  two  upon  it)  called  Monastir.  When  the 
waters  are  up,  the  lake  is  much  broader,  as  well  as 
deeper.  At  present  it  seemed  rather  shallow ;  in  some 
parts  it  was  not  above  three  feet  deep;  it  was  deepest 
behind  the  island  of  Kara  Atch,  whither  we  did  not  go. 
In  all  classical  maps,  and  in  roost  others,  the  river 
Rhyndacus  is  made  to  play  the  part  which  the  Rhone 
does  in  the  lake  of  Geneva;  it  is  laid  down  as  a  con- 
siderable river,  i-unning  in  at  the  head  of  the  lake  above 
ApoUonia,  and  running  out  of  it  at  Lubat.  We  saw  no 
sign  of  the  entrance  of  any  such  river  into  the  lake, 
nor  had  our  tchelebee  ever  seen  it.  Indeed  it  is  a 
standing  wonder  in  the  country  how  the  lake,  having  no 
river  running  into  it  and  one  constantly  running  out  of 
it,  does  not  become  dry  in  summer-time ;  and  the  inge- 
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niotis  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  saying  that  there 
are  subaqueous  fountains  or  springs  behind  Kara  Ateh, 
and  in  other  deep  parts  of  the  ApoUoniatis,  and  that 
this  water  added  to  a  few  perennial  streams  of  small 
size,  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  keeps  up  the  supply  and  feeds  the 
Rhyndacus  at  Lubat  The  Rhyndacus,  like  Simois 
and  Scamander  and  so  many  other  rivers  in  these 
regions,  may  have  altered  its  course  and  made  itself 
new  beds  since  the  time  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Mr.  Hamilton  looked  for  it,  as  we  did,  at  the  head  or 
south-east  end  of  the  lake,  and  neither  found  it  nor  any 
other  stream  flowing  into  the  lake.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  or  at  the  west  end,  nearly  opposite  the  town 
of  Lubat,  he  perceived  a  stream  flowing  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Khirmasti  lies,  and  this  he  took  for  the 
Rhyndacus.  He  was  here  at  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  real  river  was  swollen  by  the  dissolving  snows,  and 
when  that  sandy  bed  we  had  traversed  in  coming  from 
Khirmasti  was  serving  as  a  passage  to  some  of  the 
water.  If  he  had  come  a  month  or  two  later  in  the 
season,  he  would  have  found  no  Rhyndacus  here,  nor 
anything  like  a  river  running  into  the  lake.  I  have  not 
noticed  their  many  errors;  but  all  the  maps  of  Asia 
Minor  are  jokes  to  laugh  at.  The  lake  of  Magnass, 
though  nearly  as  large  as  its  neighbour  Apollonia,  is 
scarcely  marked  on  any  of  them ;  they  put  down  rivers 
where  none  exist,  and  where  there  are  rivers  they  mark 
none ;  nearly  all  their  plains  are  mountains,  and  nearly 
all  their  mountains  plains.  Yet  a  little  study  of  Colonel 
Leake's  admirable  geographical  sketch  of  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  would  have  set  them  right  so  far,  and  Mr. 
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Hamilton's  mapi  illustrative  of  his  own  journeys,  might 
now  rectify  many  gross  errors. 

The  lake  swarms  with  fish:  this  morning,  as  last 
night,  they  were  rolling  about  close  to  our  boat  Carp 
are  taken  of  an  enormous  size,  as  also  eels,  for  the 
bottom  of  this  lake,  whose  surface  is  so  clear  and  shin- 
ing, is  for  the  most  part  soft  and  muddy.  The  best 
fish  caught  is  the  glanis,  which  exceeds  in  size  the  glanis 
of  Dudakli.  As  we  went  from  the  scala  up  the  lake, 
two  strange,  lumbering  vessels  got  under  weigh  from 
the  town,  where  there  were  three  or  four  others  lying  at 
anchor,  or  rather  moored  to  truncated  marble  columns 
sunk  near  the  beach.  These  craft  were  all  flat-bot- 
tomed and  of  the  very  queerest  construction ;  their  prows 
rose  high  above  the  deck,  and  their  sterns  still  higher ; 
the  tiller  was  a  long,  crooked  pole,  which  passed  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  steersman.  Some  of  the  vessels 
were  said  to  be  capable  of  a  cargo  equal  to  fifty  or 
sixty  English  tons. 

It  took  us  forty-five  minutes  to  row  from  the  scala  to 
the  head  of  the  lake ;  but  it  was  a  heavy  tub  of  a  boat, 
and  we  had  only  two  boatmen,  who  were  not  very  expert 
The  grey  overhead  darkened,  and  it  rained  rather 
heavily  before  we  landed  near  some  slight  ruins  of  the 
Byzantine  or  early  Turkish  period.  The  combined 
movements  were  so  well  managed  that  the  tchelebee 
and  the  hekim,  with  the  horses,  arrived  nearly  at  the 
same  moment.  We  mounted,  crossed  some  hillocks, 
and  then  came  upon  beautiful  flat  pastures,  well  dotted 
with  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  prosperous  Pistikos. 

Beyond  this  level  we  ascended  a  low,  green  hill,  and 
came,  at  noon-day,  to  Bash-keui,  the  head  village  of  the 
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Pistikos,  jiist  in  time  to  avoid  a  very  heavy  shower. 
We  went  into  the  house  of  one  who  was  a  friend  of  John 
and  a  patient  of  our  Athenian;  and  his  wife  and  mother 
— who  verily  wore  no  shalvars  or  trowsers  of  any  kind — 
furnished  us  with  boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  milk.  They 
offered  us  fowls,  and  they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
poultry,  and  to  be  otherwise  well  stocked.  The  men 
were  all  out  at  their  work  in  the  fields :  we  could  see 
only  women  and  children,  as  at  the  Cossack  village  on 
Magnass ;  but  the  women,  who  were  severely  criticized 
all  over  the  country  for  not  wearing  breeches,  wore  their 
petticoats  much  longer  than  the  Don  Cossack  ladies. 
Generally  they  were  not  ill-favoured;  they  had  the 
Greek  countenance,  without  any  of  the  Albanian  or 
Sclavonic  mixture.  Several  of  the  young  children 
were  very  pretty. 

We  sent  for  the  priest  of  the  village,  to  question  him 
about  the  origin  of  these  settlements.  Unluckily  he  was 
away  at  ApoUonia,  and  his  curate,  or  help,  who  came 
to  us,  was  an  ill-looking  fellow,  with  little  curiosity  or 
capacity,  and  with  an  awful  nasal  twang.  He  talked  as 
if  he  were  singing  in  church.  According  to  his  version 
the  ancestors  of  the  Pistikos  or  Pistai  (the  faithful,  the 
true  Christians)  were  Mainotes, — very  Iwnest  people — 
but  only  unfortunate  revolutionists ;  they  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  and  their  descendants,  here  in 
Asia  Minor,  still  prided  themselves  on  living  with 
Spartan  frugality :  the  nine  families,  from  whom  they 
all  sprung,  were  relegated  in  this  part  of  the  country 
about  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago  by  Sultan 
Achmet;  for  a  long  time  they  were  much  oppressed, 
and  they  still  felt  the  care  of  the  descendants  of  the 
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sheep  of  the  Sultana  Yalid^  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
and  troublesome.  Like  everything  else,  these  sheep  had 
been  farmed  out  to  the  ushurjces,  who  had  no  more 
conscience,  with  regard  to  the  Pistikos,  than  towards 
other  classes.  They  were  always  for  taxing  them  for 
more  lambs  than  were  dropped,  and  for  making  them 
pay  for  each  lamb  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth 
in  the  market  It  did  not  suit  them  to  take  the  tax  in 
kind.  With  the  ushur  on  the  com  they  had  not  been 
very  much  troubled ;  for  they  were  all  united  among 
themselves,  and  would  measure  the  tithe  for  themselves. 
Their  grand  product  was  com — they  were  essentially 
tillers  of  the  sail  and  growers  of  wheat — to  this  they 
almost  exclusively  devoted  themselves.  Their  wheat 
was  always  the  best,  and  their  crops  the  most  abundant 
grown  in  these  parts.  It  was  even  better  than  that  of 
Emir  Dagh.  They  produce  some  silk  very  little  inferior 
to  the  finest  Demirdesh.  The  nine  original  families 
have  grown  into  nine  villages.  The  other  eight  are 
all  situated  between  this  Capo  LtwgOy  Bash-keui,  and 
Mohalich;  they  are  Firniklr,  Scrian,  Kara  Khodja, 
Semerien,  Ekisca,  Chatklaghk,  Karajolk,  and  another. 
Bash-keui,  at  this  present,  contained  sixty-three  houses. 
Collectively  the  villages  counted  about  550  houses.  The 
families  were  generally  numerous.  They  are  not  a  very 
sociable  people.  They  are  a  shade  more  cleanly  than 
the  other  Greek  villagers  ;  but  their  houses  have  at  all 
times  an  evil  reputation  for  Jleas.  It  is  quite  true  that 
they  intermarry  only  with  their  own  people.  They  are 
said  to  preserve  precisely  the  same  character  and  habits 
their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  the  country. 
They  are  very  different  from  the  other  Greeks,  being 
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much  less  talkative,  and  far  more  sedate,  serious,  and 
thoughtful.  They  say  that  the  word  Fistiko  means  a 
man  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  they  are  the  best  of 
Christians.  Their  Bash-keui  priest  was  too  ignorant  to 
explain  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  their 
belief  and  ritual,  and  those  of  the  Greek  church  of  the 
country.  They  are  men  of  steady,  plodding  industry, 
capable  of  extraordinary  exertions,  and  of  a  very  lively 
excitement  when  their  interests  are  concerned.  At 
harvest  time  they  employ  the  migratory  Kurds  to  reap 
and  get  in  their  corn.  But  one  year  our  tchelebee 
witnessed  this  curious  scene — the  Kurds  would  not  begin 
without  an  extravagant  increase  of  their  usual  pay ;  the 
Fistikos  said  they  could  not  and  would  not  give  it; 
the  Kurds  were  loud  and  insolent,  saying  that  the  corn 
might  rot  on  the  ground,  for  they  would  not  reap  it : — 
"  Then  we  will,**  said  the  Fistikos ;  and,  driving  the 
Kurds  away  with  their  sticks,  they  turned  out,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  within  due  time  and  season 
they  got  in  their  crops  without  any  help  from  the  Kurds. 
Their  neighbours  the  Greeks  taxed  them  all  with  a 
great  greed  for  money,  and  a  total  want  of  charity  and 
hospitality,  except  for  their  own  clans.  They  were  in- 
disputably the  most  prosperous  agricultural  population 
we  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  vast  Fashalik.  Though 
mean  enough,  all  their  houses  were  palaces  compared 
with  the  hovels  of  the  Turks. 

Cossack,  Mai  note,  or  Albanian,  oppressed  Rayah — 
Greek  or  Armenian — there  is  no  set  of  men  but  far 
suri>ass  in  prosperity  the  conquerors  and  nominal  lords 
of  the  country  I 

At  1  P.M.  we  remounted  and  set  off  in  a  heavy  shower 
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of  rain.  The  women  of  the  house  had  invited  us  to 
stay  that  day  and  night,  and  we  had  not  gone  iar  when 
we  met  the  master  of  the  house  and  another  old  Pistiko, 
who  pressed  us  to  return.  We  feared  the  fleas ;  and  I 
was  still  very  unwell.  Our  Hekim  had  remained,  for 
he  had  to  receive  the  sum  of  40  piastres  from  the  absent 
priest.  We  missed  his  company  and  that  of  his  queer, 
tough  little  pony,  from  which  he  never  dismounted, 
let  the  road  be  what  it  might  May  health  and  pros- 
perity attend  both  I  They  had  but  a  hard  life  of  it — 
harder  than  that  of  Mungo  Park  when  he  practised 
physic  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  told  Walter  Scott 
that  travelling  in  Africa  was  a  pleasanter  thing. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  the  ploughs  of  the  Pistikos 
were  much  better  than  their  neighbours';  but  their  plough- 
ing certainly  was.  We  passed  several  of  their  corn-fields, 
which  were  unenclosed,  but  admirably  turned  up,  and 
clean,  and  free  from  weeds.  They  seemed  to  prefer  the 
broad  gentle  slopes  of  hills  which  had  a  south  aspect, 
and  which  had  some  little  stream  running  at  their  bases. 
They  always  speak  cautiously  of  their  farming;  they 
will  not  allow  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  good 
harvest  until  they  have  got  it  in  and  trodden  it  out  with 
their  oxen ;  for  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  destroyed 
or  eaten  up  in  the  green  by  locusts : — 

"  Non  sicn  lo  gcnti  ancor  tropix)  sicurc 
A  giudicar,  8\  como  quel  cho  stium 
he  biacle  in  compo  pria  che  sien  mature.*'* 

When  the  crop  was  good  they  thanked  the  Fanagia  and 
Saints,  and  gave  them  all  the  credit.     But  they  ncg- 

*  Dante,  *  Paradiso,'  Canto  xiii. 
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lected  nothing  to  secure  this  desired  end :  unlike  most 
of  the  poor,  indolent  Mussulman  fatalists,  who,  when 
they  have  once  thrown  their  seeds  into  the  earth,  trust 
to  fortune  or  fate  for  all  the  rest. 

At  5  P.M.,  as  we  were  just  under  the  village  of  Tchek- 
girghe,  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  to  rain  still  more 
heavily ;  so,  instead  of  going  to  Brusa,  we  climbed  up 
the  hilb  to  the  baths,  and  took  refiige  in  the  new  klian 
built  by  the  Armenians. 

The  establishment  offered  nothing  but  hot  water — 
heated  in  the  bowels  of  Olympus — ^bare  walls,  and  a  few 
hard  divans;  and  the  Armenians  in  attendance  were 
rough  and  uncivil.  We  could  not  even  have  the  com- 
fort of  a  fire  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  and  our  wet 
coverlets. 

There  was  now  plenty  of  room  in  the  hot  baths,  but 
they  had  no  towels,  no  cotton  or  linen  of  any  sort,  and 
they  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  borrow  a 
supply  for  us.  We  sent  for  old  Mustapha  (the  good- 
natured  Turk  on  the  staff  of  our  friend  R.  T.),  who 
lived  outside  the  village,  on  the  hill-road  to  Brusa* 
Mustapha  came  at  once,  and  bustling  about  in  slush  and 
rain,  he  soon  procured  us  all  that  we  wanted,  inclusive 
of  dry  coverlets,  and  materials  for  dinner. 

The  water  of  this  bath  was  perfectly  sweet ;  I  could 
detect  no  mineral  taste  whatever ;  but  the  stewing  did 
me  great  good ;  and  having  been  well  wrapt  up  in  dry 
cotton  coverlets,  I  rose  the  next  morning  a  new  man. 
Yet  for  a  long  while  our  sleep  that  night  was  disturbed 
by  a  company  of  fat,  greasy  Armenians  (all  men),  who 
were  making  keff  in  the  khan  of  some  other  baths  oppo- 
site to  ours.     This  jollity  consisted   in  swilling  raki, 
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listening  to  a  noisy  drum  and  squealing  fiddle,  and  now 
and  then  dancing  like  Brusa  brown  bears.  The  quantity 
of  raki  some  of  these  fellows  will  carry  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible I  These  kefT-makers,  who  kept  it  up  to  the  small 
hours,  were  serafis  and  traders  of  Brusa,  or  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  serafis.  They  were  frequently  making  these 
parties,  leaving  their  poor  women,  in  their  yashmacs,  at 
home.  They  are  a  gross,  ungallant  race,  and  their 
pleasures  are  all  coarse  and  rudely  sensual.  Say  what 
you  will  of  him,  your  Greek  is  a  gentleman  compared 
with  these  money-mongers,  or  with  any  class  of  Arme- 
nians :  he  will  sometimes  tipple  over  long  and  much  in 
the  raki-shop  of  his  own  village  or  town,  but  he  has  no 
notion  of  making  a  party  of  pleasure  without  taking  his 
wife  with  him.  It  is  thus  everywhere.  Go  on  some 
summer  holiday  to  the  slopes  behind  Olympus,  or  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  behind  Constantinople, 
and  you  will  see  the  churlish  he-Armenians  carousing 
by  themselves,  and  the  Greeks  sharing  their  merriment 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  sweethearts,  and 
giving  increase  and  grace  to  the  festivity  by  female 
society.  The  Greeks  are  the  only  people  in  the  East 
who  at  all  treat  women  as  they  ought  to  be  treated ;  and 
were  there  not  other  considerations,  I  should  consider 
this  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Sultan's 
subjects  the  Greeks  are  the  only  ones  that  are  really 
open  and  prepared  for  our  European  civilization.  In 
his  wooing  and  his  marrying,  in  his  indoor  life, 
in  his  dovfiesticityy  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  in  all  his 
inward  man,  the  Armenian  is  thoroughly  an  Oriental 
and  an  anti-European.  Rough-hew  him  as  you  will,  re- 
shape him  for  a  time,  shake  him  about  by  foreign  travel. 
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rub  the  outward  rust  off  him  in  Viennese,  or  Parisian, 
or  London  society,  still  he  remains  a  coarse  Oriental  I 
The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  remarkably  few, 
and  in  most  cases  they  are  rather  apparent  than  real. 
These  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  almost  exclusively 
among  the  classes  who  profess  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion,  and  who  are  ashamed  or  angry  at  being  called 
Armenians.  I  would  not  include  the  common  people ; 
and  I  would  be  understood  to  exclude  among  their  supe- 
riors in  fortune,  many  men  of  decent  life  and  conduct; 
but,  generally,  I  do  believe  that  the  rich  or  prosperous 
Arnicnians  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Turkish  cffcndis, 
without  any  of  their  good  qualities. 


END  OP  VOLUME  I. 
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Ma,  and  gladdene  tbe  e|rfrit— of  one,  wboee  '  etory  ihall 
tbe  good  man  tell  bU  eon*— tbe  ionmal  of  onr  bigb- 
minded,  noble  countrywoman.  Lady  8ale."~JIAcn«wn. 

JOURNEY  TO  AND  RESIDENCE  IN 
OAHOOL.  By  Sm  ALUUNoan  Boniina.  Setmtd  EdUion, 
Platea.   ito,  Itr. 

**  Tbe  ebarm  of  tbe  book  la  Ita  buoyant  style.  PerMmal 
cbaraeter,  domeetie  ecenee,  and  oriental  mamere,  are 
Minted  witb  Tiradty,  eate,  and  ligbtnamof  toneb.**— 
Bptdmit, 

nu 

VOYAGE  UP  THE  INDUS  TO  THE 
BOURCB  OF  THE  RITBR  OXUS.  by  •  Kabul  and 
BadakbAan.   By  Lieut  John  Wood.    Map.    8to,  14«. 

"Tbe  Talnable  geograpbical  detaile  wbicb  Lieut.  Wood 
hae  eoOeeted,  and  bla  dear  iketebee  of  eociety,  render  hie 
volume  one  of  tbe  iMMt  agreeabia  and  inetrnetiva  of  Ite 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  INDIA. 
By  tbe  late  Btenop  Hnaan.    t  toU.,  Poet  tro,  Itf. 
*'  We  enry  tboee  wbo  read  tbeee  ebarming  Joumale  for 
tbe  flret  time."— ^Mmtaer. 

MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA. 
By  Rot.  CnAULaa  Aclamd.    Poet  8to,  tf .  6d. 

**  Written  In  an  aaey  unaffected  etyle  i  and  tbe  ekelelMe 
wMeb  It  givee  of  European  life  and  mannera  under  an 
aaatem  enn  must  Intereet  all  wbo  bave  friende  In  India, 
and  wbo  would  like  to  know  bow  tbey  pan  tbeif  daya.'*— 
Tk€  Thflofimt^ 

LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS;  or,  Fiin 
IsmwMioita  or^  Uwm  m  Innu.  By  a  Lanr.  Poal  Bro, 
•f.M. 

*'  A  wdeooM  addition  to  onr  elort  of  Btaiary  tBlartate* 
it.**-llHlmMta. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 
By  tbe  late  Stn  Jonn  Mausolm.    Poet  gvo,  Cr. 
"  Tbe  Peielani  are  bere  preeeoted  witb  all  tbe  Intereil 
but  wilboot  tbe  carieatnrd  of  onr  amuabig  friend  Bi^H 
Baba.'*— Qanrlcr^r  Re^lem. 


THE  STRAITS  OF  MALACCA, 
Pjnf Awo,  Malacca,  and  SinoAPonn.  By  Lleat  Mnwaoui. 
t  TOla.  8to^  Mt,  IX. 

IIINDOSTAN. 
Ooogmpbleally,  ttailetlcally,  and  hialorlenllj  deierlbad. 
By  WALTsn  Uamilton.    Mapa.    t  vola.  4lo,  4L  lit,  6d. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS*  RESIDENCE  AT 
THE  COURT  OF  CHINA.  ByFAmnnRwA.  Ptotttro, 
tf.6d. 

'*  At  inf  ereiting  a  work  ae  any  tbat  bat  appaarady  not 
eaeepting  Borrow'e  Bible  In  Spain.**— SjMdafor. 

THE  NORTHERN  PROVINCES  OF  CHINA. 
With  a  TWt  to  tbe  Tea  and  Cotton  Ooantriea.  By 
RoanttT  Fonrvna.    Steond  JKdilton.    Platea.    tvo.  If*. 

**  Tbia  le  a  genuine  bodi— ae  full  of  intereet  and  emuea 
ment  a»  It  la  empty  of  pretencee  at  flue  writing.  A  traveller 
witb  an  o^eet,  wbo  naturally  details  tbe  adranturee  wbicb 
befell  bim  in  pureult  tbercof,  and  modesdy,  but  eameot^ 
writca,  b  aa  waleome  ae  an  old  friend  or  a  traa    " 


Xfl. 

NOTICES  ON  CHINA,  and  our  Commereial 
Interoourae  witb  that  Country.  By  8m  Gaonnn  BrAoinoii. 
Seeond  BdUion,    8to,  12«. 

XI  n. 
SIX  MONTHS  IN  CHINA. 
By  Loan  JoraLvn.    Sljeih  JidlUon,    Fcap.  tvo,  Bt,  9d, 
"  liord  Joeelyn  auppHea  no  witb  eome  itiiking  Ibeta  and 
unknown  particubtfe.*'— Lflerarf  OoMtilt, 

SIT. 

THE  CLOSING  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA. 
OraaAnoita  in  TAwn^Tsn-KiANO,  and  Tnaarr  af  MAmuiin. 
By  Oapin.  G.  G.  Loot,  R.N.    Map.    r9tA9wo,99.9d, 

"  Tbe  iketebee  of  CMneeedwrecter  are  tbe  ■wetetrikhMr 
and  tbe  meet  napbia  wt  bafa  mel  witb.**— ^nanf  mA 
aiUUmrp  OmMtih, 


Mb.  MURRAT^  list  OF  BOOKSw— VajiifWi 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE.  DaMribtd 
from  tli«AoQ(NUitoofIUoaBtDttloliT»mT«ll«B.  PimISvo, 

"  Ooatriaiag  all  tb<  Jafawmloa  aboirt  Japw  whldi  ku 
Wm  obuiacd  i  ««U  Mnwffdl  tad  well  put  tos«tbcr."— 
lilcrarf  OMwIlt. 


zn. 
LATEST  EVENTS  IN  BORNEO  ;  from  Um 
Jbormls  of  Sir  Jambs  IImkncb.   Rdltcd  by  Oapt.  Mundy, 
KN.    Forlralt  and  PUtaa.    t  vols.  8to,  32«. 

*'1%oaa  wha  iMta  vatehad  tlmmgb  Captain  Kappall'a 
pacaa,  tha  aatabHahmaat  of  tba  atrmnn  doaaiaion  of  tba 
aaUlary  Ka^iali  advcniiuar,  will  raaonMa  wich  aaiisfaatkMB 
fai  Captahi  Mwid)**  cantiDMalioB  of  Uia  narrativa,  tha  ari- 
I  of  ila  kaalthfal  pvograas  a»d  tba  aoadnnatkm  of  thoaa 
of  tba  cbaraeter  of  air  JaaMa  Brooke,  and  tba 
of  bif  aabief— laata,  wblcb  we  and  all  darWad  froaa 
tba  woric  of  Oaptaia  lliuady's  predaeaaior.'*' QiMr/arlf 


Afrtoa* 


AN  EXCURSION  IN  ASIA  MINOR, 
tad  JMIIIan.  Plataai  loipL  tro,  tti.  Alao^  a  SBOOND 
BX00II8I0N.  Plataa.  laapl.  tvo.  SI.  te.  AbAOOODMT 
OP  TilB  XANTHIAN  MARBLES  to  tba  Britiab 
Moaaum.  Platea.  tro,  fi«.,  and  TUB  IONIC  TROFIIT 
MONUMBNT  BXCAVATBII  AT  XANTUU8. 
Impl.  tvo.  if.    Dj  Sia  Cmarum  PaLidOwa. 

**  Our  aatbor  bat  diaaovared  davaa  aadaat  I^iciaa 
and  baa  allowed  tba  leeraed  world  ta  pcreaitre  tbat 
baa  a  mine  of  anliquarian  trcaauraa,  of  wbicb  be  baa  only 
acraped  tba  aarfaca.**— 'J/Awwaai. 

xxr, 

RESEARCHES  in  ASIA  MINOR,  PONTUS, 
AND  ARMKNIA.    By  W.  L  Uamiuwi.    Hataa.    «  vata. 

'*  Mr.  HaBBUtoa'a  arebaalofieal  raaaaiabai.  and  bia 
ratlTa  ia  aeaeraL  batre  ear 


THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE ;  with  Notes 
ao  the  Nataral  Illatory  and  NaUve  Tribaa  By  C.  J.  F. 
BmiBoaY,  P.L&    Woodcata.    l\Mt8n»,9r. 

*'  TIm  atatfaaiaa  who  nay  he  ca'led  apoa  to  diaeaao  or 
dedde  apen  the  pablie  aflUra  of  the  Cape,  the  emifrant 
who  nay  eoaMwaplate  reaMyriag  bia  carea  tbilbcr,  tba 
cariona  iaqairar  who  woald  *  know  the  ligbta,*  of  what  baa 
givaa  riae  to  ao  macb  eantrorcray,  will  and  Mr.  Baahavy 
aa  iatalligcat  and  candid  gBlda."— Blaanitaar. 

XTIfl. 

WESTERN  DARBARY,  WITH    ADVEN. 

TUBBS  IN  MOROCCO   AND  AMONG  THB  MOORS. 
By  DaumaoifD  Ilav.    Poet  8vo.  ir.  6d. 
<*  A   new   and   highly   iotereating    work.**  —  Gretmtdt 

zrz. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE, 
deacribed  from  a  JouaNAL  kopt  on  ibo  8roT,  and  from 
Larraaa  to  FaicNDa  at  lIoMa.  By  a  Laot.  Edited  by 
Maa.  Noarow.     Poet  8ro,  Or. 

'*  A  moat  aninatad  and  feprig hUy  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  at  Sierra  Leune,  the  point  and  clcvcmeM  of  which  b, 
we  apprehend,  to  he  placed  to  the  credit  of  tha  talented 
editor,  fully  aa  aach  aa  to  that  of  the  original  writer  of  the 
lettera."— ^aibn  Dull. 

BStodlterraneAii,  and  Aala  BElitor. 

CLASSICAL   TOUR  '  IN    ATHENS    AND 

ATTICA,  tad  KdUion,  I'latoe.  8ru,  19«. ;  nleo,  FAC- 
BIM1LK8  OP  ANCIBNT  WHITINGS  on  tbeWau^of 
PoMPan.  fad  Bdition.  Wo,  Si.  6d.    By  Rev.  C.  Woaoa- 

WORTH,  D.D. 

zxr. 

VISITS  TO  THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE 
LEVANT.  By  Honblb.  Roaaar  Cuaaoa.  Sad  Edition, 
Woodcota.    Poat8ro,l&«. 

**We  hasard  little  in  propheeying  that  Mr.  Cunon'a 
work  will  be  nore  popular  than  any  other  recent  ict  of 
Oriental  deaeriptione,  except  Mr.  Kiuaalakc'a  {  and  however 
that  remarkable  writer  may  claim  the  aupcrioritjr  in  wit, 
point,  and  artialical  finiih,  we  ehould  not  be  aurpriaed  if 
the  respectable  odditjr  of  Mr.  Curaon's  objecta  and  fancies, 
with  the  hapi^er  cast  of  his  general  sentimenta  and  reflec- 
tions, should  be  aufflcient  to  win  fully  equal  acceptance  for 
the  Visita  la  the  Monaateries  of  the  Levant."— Qaor/cr/jr 
RtvUw, 

XXI L 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 
ATIIBN8.  AND  TUB  MORBA.  By  Eowaan  GirrAan. 
PUtea.    Puat8vo»18r. 

*'  Mr.  Giffard's  work  ia  rery  crediUble  to  iU  antbor.**— 
Qumrttrtp  ReoUm. 

XXIII. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIBYAN  DE- 
BBRT.  By  Ua  vLa  8t.  Jomh.  Wooilcuta.  I'oet  Hvo,  2s.  M. 
*'The  writer  haa  described  his  ioumey  with  the  meet 
charming  ease  and  aimplicity,  rarely  indulging  in  deecrip- 
tioo,  but  presenting  the  reader,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
few  pictures,  ranidly  dashed  off  and  full  of  interest."— 


zxn. 

TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY:  The 
reault  of  Joumaya  mada  iato  tbat  Country  in  IM7-ib  By 
CHaaLaa  M.AGVAaiJUia.    t  toI^  Sto. 

zzni. 
NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS, 
with  an  Aooonnt  of  a  VMt  to  tha  Cbaldaan  CbriatiaM 
of  Kurdlrtan,  and  the  Yaaadia  or  Deril  Worabippan,  *e. 
By  Auaran  H.  Latabo.      Fourth  BdiUom.    With  Map 
and  Platea    t  Tola.  8to,  9U. 

"  Tba  noat  extraordiaary  work  of  tba  praacat  ago,  wha- 
tber  with  reference  to  the  wonderful  diseoveriee  it  deecribaa, 
Ita  remarkable  eerification  of  our  early  biblical  biatory,  or 
of  the  talent,  courage,  and  iierseverance  of  its  author.  We 
have  had  our  llruces  and  Mungo  Psrka.  as  well  aa  our 
Parrys,  Franklins,  Bi»ck»,  and  liuascs,  but  we  question 
whether  a  more  enligblened  or  a  more  enterprising  traveller 
than  Mr.  Lsjrard  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  annala  of  our 
modern  Kngluh  history."— T»ine«. 

LAYARD'S  MONUMENTS  OF  NINEVEH. 
lUuetrated  by  upwarda  of  One  Hundred  Bngravinge,  from 
Drawinga  made  on  the  epot    Fol.  Itf .  lOe. 

**  Following  up  Mr.  Lsyard's  very  interesting  work,  de- 
scriptive of  tlie  eicsvatio'is  at  Nimroud  and  Kooyunjili, 
this  folio  of  aliova  a  huudred  enaravings  reveals  more  dis- 
tinctly  to   us  the  long  buried  forms  and  secrete  of  the 

Crime val  world.  It  ia  a  s|dendid  performance,  and  rarely 
sve  wa  seen,  in  our  time,  private  enterprise  so  proudly 
cmuUte  the  iistional  prtMluctions  of  other  couatrica,  where 
similarly  high  efforts  arc  sup|KMled  by  government  expca> 
dilure.** — Literurg  Omttttt. 

TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  NUBIA.  SYRIA, 
AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.  By  Captafaaa  Ibbt  and 
MAifOLBa.    Poet  fhro.  Si.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  meet  interesting  and  popular  worka  of  tba 
present  century."— d^rdcea  Journat. 

XXX. 

CAIRO,  PETRA,  AND  DAMASCUS; 
from  Notca  made  during  a  Tour  in  tboae  Cuuntrioa.    By 

JullN  O.  KlNNKAB.      Tost  ttvi»,  U«.  HU. 

*'  Mr.  Kinnear  writes  extremely  well,  and  bia  deeeripthma 
proclaim  him  a  good  obacrver." — Esmminer. 

XXXI. 

ARABIA  PETR^A,  MOUNT  SINAI,  and 
the  KxcAVATBO  City  or  Pktra,— the  Boom  of  the  Pro- 
pheciee.  By  M.  Laoif  db  LABoana.  5eoimd  BditioH. 
With  65  Platee.    8vo.  18«. 

**  A  publication  of  extreme  ralua  and  intereet.'*— BrifiaA 
Critic. 

Volynosla  and  tbo  Soatli  Seas. 

VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  TO  THE 
SOUTH  l*01.R;  1039  4.1.  By  Carr.  8ia  jAMsa  CLAaa 
Roaa.  UN.    I'latca and  Mapa.    8  vohk  8vo.  36r. 

**  The  extracts  wa  have  given  will  apeak  better  than  wa 
eould  for  the  plain,  modest,  and  manly  taste  of  the  author 
—which  aeems  entirely  worthy  of  his  high  profeaaional  cha- 
racter and  aignal  scrvicea."— Q«ar/rrljr  Jleaiew. 


M&.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOKa— VojrMrM  and  TraT^to. 


xxxm, 
TYPES  AND  OMOO  ;  or,  the  MARQUESAS 

AND  BOUTH   8BA   I8LANDER&    Bj  Harman  Ubl- 

YVLLB.     t  TOU,  post  8T0,  Itf. 

"  The  book  U  excellent,  quite  fint  nU.**^BUufkmtood, 

'*  Since  the  Joyoae  moment  when  we  llret  read  Robineon 
Cmeoe,  end  beliered  it  ell,  and  wondered  all  the  more  be> 
caoee  we  bdieved,  we  have  not  met  with  to  bewitching  a 
work  a»  this  narrative  of  Herman  llel?iUe'a."-^«*i»  Bmll. 

xxxtr. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BUSH  LIFE  IN 
AUSTRALIA,  dnrlag  a  Reaideiioe  of  Eight  Yenre  In  the 
Interior.    Bj  H.  W.  UAYOAam.    Poet  8to,  tr.  6d. 

'*  Lively,  gtaphie,  deacriptive  of  man,  animale,  nalare, 
and  aocietj  i  and  with  Mfflcient  incident  to  animate  the  nar> 
fBtive,  It  peeieeeee  the  interest  of  romantic  fiction."— 5jMel. 

XXXV. 

NOTES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALBSw    By  Mrs.  MnRROiTM.     PoetRvo.    U.9d, 

'*  lire.  Ueredith  ia  a  pleasant  unaffected  writer  i  and  the 
book  derives  interest  from  being  a  lad$'§  vttm  of  New 
South  Walca.**— 5|MCI«/of. 

xxxvr. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA;  ITS  ADVANTAGES 
AND  ITS  RRSOURCBa  A  Deaoription  of  that  Colony  ; 
By  OnoROB  B.  Wiuhnson.  Blap.  Pbet  8vo,  lOt.  M. 
Also,  Tnn  Wonciii«  Man'b  Qamd-book  to  Soom  Aosmx- 
UA.    Map.    l6mo,  l«.  Orl.  ' 

*'  Ur.  Wilkinaon's  books  are  by  many  degrees  the  best  in 

•  practical  sense  w«  have  seen.'*->ifenili«f  AdmrtUer, 

XXXTIt. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  With  mme  Aeoonnt  of 
ths  Beginning  of  tho  Uritieh  Colonisation  of  the  Island, 
fiy  B.  J.  WAKnnn^    With  Map.    t  vols.  Ivo,  S8r. 

"The  most  complete  and  continuoos  history  of  Britbh 
ColonissHon  in  New  Zealand  which  has  appeared."— 5/ec<. 

0«iitrml  mad  Sontti  Ameiioa* 

XXXTlfl. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL 
AMBIIICA.  78  Engravings.  S  vols.  8vo.  Sit.  Also,  a 
SBOOND  VISIT  TO  YUCATAN.  By  Jonn L. BrsPHSKS. 
ISO  Bngmvings.    t  vols.  8vo,  4tr. 

*'  Theee  delightfnl  volumes  I  It  is  grievous  to  quit  a  store 
■0  brimful  to  overflowing  of  what  we  like  bMt.'*— ilikeiMeum. 

XXXIX. 

MEXICO     AND    THE     ROCKY    MOUN- 

TAINS.    By  OnoRon  P.  Ruxroir.    Post  8vo,  9$, 

'*  A  capital  book,  alike  attractive  for  its  narrative  of  travel, 
with  its  hsrdships  and  inddeots,  for  its  pictures  of  scenery 
and  society,  for  the  direct  information  it  imparfa  as  to 
Mexico  and  the  incidental  glimpeca  it  gives  ua  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  their  arasies  in  uexico."— SjMel«/er. 

JOURNEYS  ACROSS  THE  PAMPAS.    By 
Sib  FRAwaa  II  a  ad.    Piiet  tvo,  tr.  04. 
**  This  book  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel.*'— JScirclfe  Rev, 

xu. 

•  VOYAGE  OF  A   NATURALIST  ROUND 
TUB  WORLD.    By  CnARun  Darwin.    Poet  8vo,  8«.  9d. 

**  The  author  ia  a  flrstrate  landscape  painter,  and  the 
dreariest  solitudes  are  made  to  teem  with  interest.*'- 
Qmmri€rlg  Rntew. 

XLJf. 

A  VOYAGE  UP  THE  RIVER  AMAZON, 
AND  A  VISIT  TO  PARA.  By  William  H.  Bowarm. 
Post  tvo,  tr.  6d. 

*'  Full  of  novelty  I  we  can  hardly  open  a  page  which  has 
not  its  picture  for  the  general  observer,  and  its  product  for 
theee,  who  like  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  look  on  the  earth  as  one 
vasi  museum.** — Aikenmum. 

Nortli  Aamiea  and  TUTest  IndiM. 

xuii. 
ARCTIC  VOYAGES    OF    DISCOVERY. 
Vnm  tho  earlleei  period  to  the  preeent  timo.    By  Sir 
Jonif  Barrow.   Portrait  and  Mapsi    t  vol.  fvo.  27«. 

*'  Records  of  enterprise  and  endurance,  ei  resolute 
psrsevsranee,  and  of  HMral  and  physical  cou'Sge,  which  we 
take  to  he  peculiar  to  Rnglish  aeamea,  and  to  make 
pwud  of  the  name  of  English 


XUT. 

TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
Obeervatkme  on  tho  U.  SUtes.  Canada,  and  Nora  Scotia. 
By  SiA  CMARLas  Lvbll,    Plates,  t  volft  post  Svo,  Sir. 

A  SECOND  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
8TATRS.    By  Sir  Charlrs  Ltbll.  t  vols.  postSvo.  I8lr. 

**  Sir  E.  Lyell  visited  America  not  merely  aa  a  man  of 
sdence  or  a  pbilooopher,  but  aa  a  man  of  seoee  and  of  ths 
world,  eminenUy  fanbued  with  quaUflcationa  to  coaatifts 
him  aa  astute  obeerver.**- L<ler«rf  0mM9it§, 

XLT. 

TOUR  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES, 
from  the  Rivor  Polomae,  to  Texas  and  ths  Frontlsrs  of 
Mexico.  By  O.  W.  FBATHBBSTOirHAooa.  Plalss.  tTols. 
8vo,Mr. 

"  The  notices  of  the  natural  hbtory,  and  the  mines, 
novel  and  interesting  {  and  his  pictvree  of  the  heroes  of 


the 


bowie  knife  are  remarkably  characteristic  sad  satsrtaiaiaf  .** 
—New  UemtMg  MagmMime^ 

XLTf. 

VOYAGE  TO  TEXAS  AND  THE  GULF  OF 
MEXICO.    By  Maa.  Iloosrouir.    f  vols,  post  8vo,  tlf. 

**  The  inforsMtion  contafaMd  in  thie  admirable  work  win 
he  very  important  to  thoes  who  have  aa  Idsa  of  ssttUag 
abroad."— Itmer. 

ZLTII. 

FOREST  SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  IN 
CANADA.  By  Sia  Gaoaoa  Ubao.  Second  MUiom 
Post  8vok  IQr. 

XLTtn. 

LETTERS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE 
UNITED  8TATB&  By  J.R.  Ck>otLrr.  t  toIs.  postSvo,  I6r. 

"  Bere  is  at  least  one  English  book  of  which  ths  AsmtU 
cans  caanot  rsasonaMy  complain.**- AlAeiMsam. 

xux. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHURCH  MISSIOt^ARY 
IN  CANADA.  By  Rev.  J.  Annorr.    Post  8vo»  tr.  64. 

'*  The  little  work  before  us  is  a  genuine  account  of  what 
a  missionary's  life  is  now  in  Canada.  Under  aa  iaveated 
name,  it  is  the  story  of  the  writer*s  own  experience,  told  ia 
a  straightforward  and  unaffected  manner,  with  coaaidsrabit 
power  of  deacriptioa.**—  Qumrdimn, 

EXCURSIONS  IN*"  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Tho  Cod  Fishery- Fog  Banka-Sealing  BxpsdItioo,  Ho. 
By  J.  B.  Juxas.    Map.   t  volft  post  Svo,  tls» 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN 

TUB  WEST  INDIE&   By  M.  O.  Lxwis.   Post  tvob  tr.  64. 
**  These   amuring   atoriee   of  actual  Jaayea  Uls.'*— > 
Qmmrierip  Bevitw, 


uu 
DATES  AND  DISTANCES; 
Showing  what  may  be  dono  in  a  Tkmr  of  SixtssB  MoBlhs 
upon  ths  Continent  of  Europe.    Pioet8TO,tf.6d. 

uti. 
DALMATIA    AND  MONTENEGRO;  wira 

A  JOORN SV  TO  MoeTAR  IM  BsaTtnOOTIMA,  AltB  Rl 

ON  TBB  SLAvoaio  NATioiffa.  By  Sia  QAaMii 
Plateei    t  vols.  8vo,  4tr. 

**  The  work  b  illustrated  by  nomeroue  woodcuts,  which 
are  striking,  and  well  aerated.  1  he  information  whi^  it 
contains  is  varied  and  useful,  whUst  its  interest  b  greatly 
enhanced  by  Ita  appositanem  to 
MomSmg  Ckrvmieli, 

ur, 

THE  CITIES  AND  CEMETERIES  OF 
BTRURI A ;  or.  Uhs  extant  Local  Monuments  of  Btmseaa 
Art.  By  Gaoaoa  Daimis.  Plates  aad  Woodeata^  tTols. 
tvo.   4t«. 

**  These  vdumea  are  a  valuable  stovehouss  of 
sad  aatiquariaa  lore  to  every  ediolar  t  and  ths  amsl 
reader  must  he  attraetad  by  thehr  plssssnt,  though 
what  discursive  styto.    la  thb  respect  r 
remiade  ae  act  a  little  ef  Mr.  Ard*a 
BAM»>Boaa  roa  SrAiw,**— JTdlalaryA  BeiUm, 


■». 


Mr.  Deaaie'e  book 


M«.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OF  BOOK 


RUSSIA  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  URAL 
MOUNTAIlCSs  OMlofkiJIy  niMtmted.  By  Bis  R. 
MoMWBM,  G.OJB.    Oaloond  Mav*,  PtalM.  Ae.   1  vols. 

**  Maay  ftdainiblt  Monoin  hum  MMdtad  from  tk«M 
OMnioosi  ImI  Um  erowoiag  triamph  It  Um  gnst  work 
baian  m.  It  k  Jipo— ihfat,  bj  txiract,  to 
«l  tte  v^M  U  its  coatenta."— JIAmmmi. 


LTI. 

DOMESTIC  MANNEltS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS, 
ntjortbtil  from  a  Ymr^  WmMwioa  la  that  Ooimtiy.  Ujr 
R«v.R.L.Y0UBLn,lLA.   Poat  Sro^  9f .  6d. 

Lwn. 
LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 

BALTia    Post  tto,  if .  6d.    B j  A  Laoy. 
*'Aacftoaor  dMnBins  dawriptioaa.    Ths  atyia  la  fan  of 


Lriii. 


NORWAY    AND    HER   LAPLANDERS; 

With  HiaU  to  tho  Sslmon  Flahar.    By  Jomjc  llji.n>u. 

8vo»  I0i.9d, 

'  A  plasaaatbook,  on  a  vary  pleamat  aabjaet:  tba  obaar^ 
loa  of  an  scaompUahed  and  good^natovad  aaao.**— 


HUNGARY  AND    TRANSYLVANIA. 
With  Bamsrka  oa  thair  Oondltloa,  Social,  PMItloal,  sod 
BeoaomlosL  By  Jobm  PAOor,  Baq.  Jfcw  Sditian,   PUtaa. 
tTola.  Ivo. 

"  Wa  moat  now  tarn  aalda  to  maka  a  abort  azeuraion 
Into  llunKBTir*  witli  Mr.  Payct  fur  our  Kuido.  It  would  not 
ba  well  iMMsiula  to  cbtioM  a  better,  fur  lio  never  •uflfcra  our 
intareat  to  flag,  and  ap|iean  to  bava  made  bimaelf  accurately 
acquainted,  not  only  with  tba  localiUea  and  tradition*  of 
tba  eoonory,  but  witb  it*  wbole  biatory  and  inatitutiona, 
whieb  praaant  ao  many  polnta  of  analogy  lo  tboaa  of 
England,  aa  really  to  invaat  tbe  aubject  witb  a  new  and 
pacoUar  intaraat  for  an  Engliahnuui." — Qmarterl^  Rtwiew. 

•GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

By  Rich  A  no  Pono.    Poat  8vo,  dr. 

**  The  beat  Bnglisb  book,  bejond  compariaon,  that  erer 

baa  appeared  for  tbe  illustration,  not  merely  of  tlie  general 

topograpby  and  local  cuhoaitiea.  but  of  tbe  national  cba- 

ractar  and  nuansra  of  Spain."— QMor/rr/f  Rtview, 


MJU. 

THE   BIBLE   IN    SPAIN; 
Or  ttM  JounMyib  Advantuaib  sad  bapclaawn«nts  of  aa 
Bi^Uahmnii  la  tho  Paninsuls*    By  Oaomis    J^'*^^v^ 
N«m  EdtUmt,    FoattTO^df. 

••  Mr.  Borrow  baa  eomo  oat  M  aa  BagHah  AntfMr  of  Mgb 
■Mrk.  We  aro  rvnladad of  GU  Blaa,la  tho  namUfCBal 
thia  ploaa,  aiagio-bcartad  mia.**— QMnrlar^f  iUviem, 


THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN ; 

Thoir  Blnnaara^  Coatoai^  Roligloa sad! 
By  Qaoaoa  Boaaov.    JTaie  RdM^m.    Foot  tWk  <r. 

"  A  eanoaa,  a  vary  earkma  work,  sad  foatahia  aosaa  of 
the  moat  alagnlar,  yet  aatbaatie  daacrlprione  of  tho  gipay 
race  whieh  bava  erar  haaa  ghraa  to  tho  pabUc" — LUimn 
QmmtUe. 


PORTUGAL  AND  GALLiaA ; 
From  NotM  aindo  doriag  a  iownmf  to  thom  < 
By  Lono  Cabmaotom.     Tlklrd  BdUi^m*    Foottro^  fr. 

**  Thia  ia  a  rary  rrmsrfcablo  work.  It  ia  aot  aaly  a  iraphia 
m  of  tba  bea  of  tba  eoaatry,  sad  aa  impartial  aad 


aagarioaa  sreoaat  of  tho  aaoral  aad  poBtkal  coadltiaa  of 
tinaia  aad  Portagali  bat  It  ralatca  abo  a  acftoa  of  paransal 
adTantaiaa  aad  parib.  terr  aaaaaal  la  saodara  Barons.**— > 


parib,  tery 
Qmmritrtg  RavUm, 

txxw, 

PEDESTRIAN     WANDERINGS 
PncMca  AMD  BrAMiaa  Pvaaaacs.  By  T.  Cunoa  F 
Woodoata.    Post  trob  lOr.  6tf. 

**Coataia  batter  daaeriptltre  paaaagea.  atriklagly  pie- 
tareaqna,  aad  withoot  tlia  laaat  atraia  aad  affort,  Umb  we 
recollect  in  any  book  of  the  aama  light  preienaion.'*— 
Hjtumintr, 

LXT. 

TOUR    IN     AUSTRIAN     LOMBARDY, 
TYROL,   AND   UAVAIUA.  By   John  fUanoir.  Wood- 
outa.    Poat  8vo,  lOr.  dd. 
**  Agreeably  wriUen,  faithful,  aad  minota."— JMatMaam. 

LZVf. 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  HOLIDAY,  or  a  Month 
in  Switcarland  during  tho  Sumnaar  of  1848.  Uy  Joaa 
PonBsa,M.D.    Witb  lUuatratiooa.    Poat8YO. 

LZTn. 

A  RIDE  ON  HORSb:UACK  FROM  FRANCE 
TO  SWITZERLAND.    l)y  A  Laoy.    t  Tola,  poat  8vo. 


DOMESTIC  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 


I. 

MRS.  RUNDELL»S  DOMESTIC  COOKERY, 
founded  oo  Prindplea  of  Bcooomjr  and  rraotlco,  and 
sdnptod  roa  raiTATa  rAMiuna.    73rti  HdiUon.   Fcap.  dvo. 

"Tbe  moat  rnAcriCALLT  oaaruL  mook  we  erer  met 
with."— BHIM  CrUie. 
*•*  OfthU  work  ufwurdt  o/ 200,000  eopfer  Aaur  b^en  told, 

II. 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK ; 
A  Collection  of  lOOO  vnluable  ReoelpU.    Ii$w  EdUion. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6r.  6d» 

"  A  large  quantity  of  truly  raloable  matter."— Bnf<M 
CrUie. 

111. 

MRS.  LOUDON'S  GARDENING  FOR 
LADIES;  witb  Insiructiona  and  Directiona  for  every 
Month  ia  tbe  Year.  8ev<ntM  Edilion,  Woodouta.  Fcnp. 
8to,  fir. 

"A  moat  uaaful   aad   agrscabia   Manual."— So/o^ fan 
/oamai. 


IT. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  DECORATIVE 
NEBDLEWOUK,  containing  minute  dlroctiooa  aa  to  the 
oboloo  of  materiala,  and  tbe  beat  mctlioda  of  employing 
them  for  Canvaa  or  Tapcatry  Work.  Uy  Miaa  Lambuit. 
Woodouta.      lUmo,  Ir.  (U. 

T. 

MY  KNITTING.BOOK.  By  Miss  Lammm. 
ftSU  Tkoutand,    Woodouta.    2  Parta.    IfimOk  3«. 

ri. 

MY     CROCHET    SAMPLER      By    Mifs 

Lamokht.  18U  Thousand.   Woodouta.   %  Parts.   IGmo,  4«. 

yii. 

CHURCH  NEEDLEWORK, 

With  Praotioal  Remnrka  oa  ita  Proparatioa  and  Amag»> 
ment.  By  Miaa  LAMsaar.  With  niunsroua  Bagravinga. 
Poat  8to,  Sf.dd. 


Mm.  MURRAY'S  LIST  OP  DOOKS^-Sand-Books  Ibr  TMT«U«ni. 


HAND-BOOKS  FOE  TRAVELLERS, 

0i9mg   deUUUd  and  preclm  Ittformaium  rapeeting  SUamen^  PanporU,  Monqfs,  Chtida^  and  ServanU, 

with  J>vnavom»fw  Tra/tdlm^  and  BmUfor  Timn. 


13. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR   FRANCE  and  the 

PYRBNBBB,  BRITTANT.  the  RIYRRS  LOIRB, 
8B1NB,  RHONB»  and  OARONNB.  FRBNCH  ALPS, 
DAUPOINB,  and  PROVBNCB.  Ilapi.  Pott  8to»  Us. 

Hand-book  for  spain,  andalusia, 

GRANADA,  MADRID,  dto.  Bv  RicHASO  FWin.  Mapt. 
PMt  Svo,  I0f. 

15. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PAINTING— THB 
8PAM18U  AND  FUBNGU  60U00L&  By  Bib  Bmivhb 
Umad,    PMt  9to,  Iff. 

16. 
HAND-BOOK     FOR    NORTH    EUROPE, 

DBNMARK,  NORWAY,  8WBDBN,  RUBBIA,  and 
FINLAND.  Maps  and  Plana.   Srola.   PoattTO,t4#. 

17. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  ENGLAND  AND 

WALR&    Map.    PoslSiro. 

*'  The  old  Lord  Traamirer  Dvrleigli,  if  an  j  ona  cama  to 
tha  Lords  of  Um  Coancil  for  a  Lle«iea  to  Traval,  ha  wovM 
flrtt  txamlna  hln  of  Knitland  i  If  ha  foand  him  l|cnocaaC 
would  bid  hlai  staj  at  home,  and  know  hit  own  Coaatrjr 
flf«t.".-Tli  CampUmi  Oemttemmm,  k§  Utmrp  Ptmckmm, 

18. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR  LONDON— PAST  AND 
PRB8BNT.  By  Pnm  Cum mNaHAJi.  Kt»  BMtUn,  Pool 


1. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  TRAVEL-TALK ;  or,  Con- 
Tonatlono  in  BngUafa,  Gaman,  Frtnoh,  and  Italian. 
ISmo^  Bt, 

S. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  NORTH  GERMANY 
and  tbo  RHINB,  HOLLAND,  BBLGIUM,  and  PRUSSIA. 
Map.  Poat  8ro,  lie 

S. 

HAND-BOOK   FOR  SOUTH   GERMANY 

and  tbo  TYROL-BAVARIA— AUSTRIA-SALZBCma 
—Tbo  AUSTRIAN  and  llAVAlilAN  AL1*S,  and  the 
DANUBB,  from  ULM  to  tha  BLACK  8BA.  Map.  Poat 
•▼o,  1€». 

4. 
HAND-BOOK   OF   PAINTING— THE 
OBRMAN,  FLBMISH,  ANDDUTOII  SCHOOLS.  Prom 
tbo  German  of  Kooura.    Edited,  with  Notai^  bj  Sia 
BnanmnHBAn.   PoatSro,  lie 

5. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SWITZERLAND, 
ALPS  of  SAVOY  and  PIBDMONT.   Map.  Poat8n>,10f. 

«. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  to  thi  HAND-BOOKS 
GBilMANY  AMO  SWITZKKLAND.    A  Soriea  of 
and  Plana  of  the  moot  frcqnonted  Roada,  Citiea, 
and  Townob  ^a    Poat  Ihra 

7. 
HAND-BOOK  FOR   MALTA    AND    THE 
BAST,    tba    IONIAN    ISLANDS,    TURKBY,    ASIA 
MINOR,  and  CONSTANTINOPLE  Mapa.  PMt  9n>,  lAf. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EGYPT.— THE  NILE. 

ALRXANDRIA,  CAIRO,  tbo  PYRAMIDS,  MOUNT 
SINAI,  and  TIIBBB&  By  Sia  GAanNan  WiLKiiiaon. 
Map.    IBt. 

HAND-BOOK    FOR  NORTHERN   ITALY 

and  FLORBNCB,  SARDINIA,  GBNOA,  THB  RIVl- 
BRA,  VBNICB,  LOMBARDY,  and  TUSCANY.  Map. 
PoattTO,  M«. 

10. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  CENTRAL  ITALY 
and  ROMB,  tbo  PAPAL  STATEB^  and  CITIBS  of 
BTRURLA.    Mapa.    PootSvo,  1A«. 

II. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  SOUTHERN  ITALY, 
SICILY,  AND  NAPLES.  Map.  Poat  8n».  Preparing, 

19. 

HAND  -  BOOK  OF  PAINTING  —  THE 
ITALIAN  SCHOOLS.  Prom  the  German  of  KuoLaa. 
Rditod,  with  Notea,  by  O.  L.  BAtTLARi,  R. A.  Unatrated 
■aarly  by  100  Woodonta.    Poat  Ihra 

CrCtCcxl  ^CnCoiU  an  (fyt  Ikndtt'Maali. 

*'  Mr.  Morray*!  •»!«■  of  Hand-boeki  teem  deatined  to  embraee  all  the  elghta  of  the  world.*'— S|Mcf«/«r. 

"  The  aaefnl  wrles  of  Haod-bookt  imned  by  Mr.  Marray." — Ksnmimer, 

*'  Mr.  Mnrraf'a  ezceHent  eeriea.    Compiled  with  great  care.    The  information  fuU  and  eatiafactory.**— JIArnnwm. 

"  Well  eomiderod,  wdl  arraoged,  and  well  compreaaed.  They  combine  efory  practical  Informauon,  with  aatlafaelory 
doecriptiono  and  eztracia  from  the  meet  aceompliahed  traToUera,  vncncnmbored  with  long  bbtorlcal  ditdla,  whid  net 
nafrei|tteBt]y  are  naeleaaly  Intruded  into  theee  mannala."— (Teitlleman**  Mmgmaint, 

"An  ImoMnae  anaamy  of  minnte  and  naefnl  Information  reapectiog  aU  plaeee  of  Intcraat,  pteaantcd  In  a  plaint 
nnoetentatlooa,  and  teteUfglble  manaer."—  United  Sertiee  OfuietU. 

**  AD  the  Information  a  traveller  rcqnirce  t  and  aappliea  an  anawer  to  every  diflknlty  whl^  can  poaaibiT  ariaa.**— Jifaa. 

*'  An  ezcelleat  irfan,  and  contaHii  maeb  In  little  eompaea,  and  la  aa  amaalng  reaoaree  when  the  road  la  ddl  and  onr 
aempanlon  baa  fallen  aaleep."— ^tfateUe  Jomrmml, 

**  A  world  of  naefU  faformation.*'— Srl«te*  Mmfm^fm. 

•«  Capital  giddml  A  man  aaay  traTarae  half  the  oontineat  of  Baropa  with  tbam  withont  aiidng  a  qneetlon/'-III<rary 
0a«flfe. 

**  Dietiagnlahad  far  tha  dtamem  of  their  airangemoot,  tha  apedllc  character  of  their  dhectlone,  the  qnantity  and  fnaHty 
of  the  matter  they  contain,  aa  wall  aa  far  tha  otyle  and  flnbh  of  the  literary  worknmnehlp.**— 5!parlalar. 


"  It  would  be  a  great  mlatake  to  anppoee  thia  book  a 
mere  guide  to  the  aighta  and  localitica  of  London,  or  a  dry 
catalogue  of  atreeta,  aqoarca,  and  public  bulldlnga.  That  it 
ia  aneh  a  raida  b  certain,  and  the  beat  aad  nmat  complete 
of  the  kind  we  have  aeen  I  but  it  la  a  great  deal  mora  beaMeei 
It  la  a  delightful  literary  companion,  teeming,  not  only  with 
rare  and  valuable  laformatioa,  often  quite  new,  but  with 
atoree  of  appoeite  quotation  from  our  older  aaid  BMdem 
wrltera.**— Jremlnir  Ckr^nieU, 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  ENVIRONS  OF 
LONDON.  With  hinta  for  Bzcnrakma  by  Railway,  Steam- 
boat, and  Road.  By  Paraa  CunnuranAM.  Poat  tro.  /» 
PreparaiUn. 

flO. 
HAND-BOOK    TO  THE  PICTURE   GAL- 
LERIES in  and  near  London.    With  Hiatorbal,  Blogra- 
pbloal,  and  Grltloal  Notloea.    By  Maa.  Jajuwn.    Foal 
8to,  lOf. 

SI. 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  WINDSOR  AND 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Woodont8.Feap.fvnktt.M. 


Mb.  M UERArS  LIST  OF  BOOK&    WitaHgy. 


EBMGIOUS  WOEKa  THEOLOGY,  &o. 


THS    PRAYER-BOOK 
wllk OvMiMBtal  Borte%Iidlkd 


ILLUSTRATED 


ttff  «f  tlw  Jikmtu  •wr 


ADTICB  TO  THE  ROHAN  CATHOLICS 

OF  BNOLAIID.   Bj  Dbam  Omimb.    A  JTm  JMUm. 
with PkdhM and MolH.  B/B«r.Da.BbQB.  9m^9f,9t. 


THE  THREE  REFORMATIONS ;  Li 
t,ttmuM,am4  AmmjCAM,   Uu  B«r.  Db.  Boos.    nir4 
JMttlMi.  9f,U, 


nr. 


ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


▼. 


ARCHDEACON  MANNINGS  CHARGES, 


TI. 


SERMONS  OK  nra  LEADING  DOCTRINES 

AMD    DUrm  TAUQIIT    BY    TUB   OHUBOH   OF 
BNOLAira   BjTkBDBAMorNMiincib  tvol»tvo,Slf. 


TO. 

ON   THE   DOCTRINE  OF  THE   INCAR- 
NATION. By  ATMnBioow  Wiusmfoaca.  Second EdiUirm, 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

9j  ABOMSBAOOIf  WiLBMIVOaCB.     tVO. 

SCRIPTURAL  03INCIDENCES. 
A  TBST  OF  THBIR  VERACITY.    By  R«r.  J.  J.  Bumr. 
nirdAliftoii.   8TO.IOf.6tf. 

•*  WlMMver  hM  raui  Ur.  Patojr'a  Harw  PmmUmm,  will  And 
this  toImbm  eondlaetcd  with  acaradj  iaferior  abUity  aad 
."—/•to  UtM. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH; 
with  Noti»iwtolBl^  nrfwwoii  tPttiB  AathariiiMb— * 
•B  iBin.   By  Bbubt  Boonwv.LLJX  JIMfe  AKCIfa. 

laiivtolhtMvhBiMHiwithtofBaBd  niMMCttW 


THE  MOSAIC  WRITINGS.    By  Rbt.  J.  J. 
Blumt.    FMt  tro,  8f .  9d. 


XI. 


THE  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY.  By 
R«v.Wiu4Aii8BWBia.,U.D.,Bz«torCoU«g«,Ojiford.  Fosp. 
•vo.7«.M. 

Ably  ud  MtialMtorUy  trcatod."— Om^nMii**  Jr«f . 


•« 


Zll. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  STUDENT 

UNDBIi  PRB8BNT  TIIBOLOGICAL  DIPFICULTIKa 
By  lUr.  Dr.  Tait.    Font  8?o,  te.  (UU 

"  We  nuMt  warmly  reeommwid  Dr.  Tait'a  moat  •■efal 
▼olaiiM.*'— CAvreA  tmd  Simtt  OuMtit; 


zin. 


SERMONS   PREACHED  ih  thb  CHAPEL 

cf  HARROW  8CUOOL.     By  R«t.  C.  J.  YAU0H4jr,  DJ>. 
Haad  Maalar.    Sro,  10«.6il. 

**  TIm  MraMMu  now  bdor*  lu  art  addraaaed  apadflcally  to 
tbe  boya  of  the  public  acbool  {  and  pareou  will  find  them 
a  faloable  laoiily  poaaeaaioa.*'— CAri*li«j«  Ohmrvtr, 


zir. 


NINE  NEW  SERMONS  prbachbo  in  the 
CHAPEL  U  HARROW  SCHOOL.  By  Rot.  G  J.  Yaomum. 
D.D.    Foap.8TO,Af. 


•«  I  oiiv  to  tkaat  who  ligMd  wUk  toft  iBd  niMBCB  Ite 
itKtte  wbieb  llMy  hBM  neriMd  fna  iWir  faihen,  a  War 
bM  inaaiibMrfti  neatd,  iWWiatty,  Mtkfely,  aBl 
cMMdMlMBally  eoapcBid.**— AtVbm. 


BR0GDEN9  CATHOLIC  SAFEGUARDS 


M  « 


OaTBMJO  tAVBBV 


OBtlMMMneTtlM 


oTtlM 


BROGDEN*S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

LITORQT  AND  BITOAL  OF  THB  OHUBCU  i 
fttMB  tkB  warkief  WBlBtBt  DtftotoM  tkBlTtli 
tvalBpoiltfB,fl7«. 
"AawetfolwMeaddkkBtoatiifcMibMMlil 


BISHOP  HEBER'S  PARISH  SERMONS; 
Ob  tiM  f  iMPB^  tiM  Oeipat,  er  tk 
*qrlBtlMY«w.   mJtAMMUtm.  fl 


REMARKS   ON   ENGLISH    CHURCHES; 

and  on  rondcrlng  Bopulcbral  Memoriala  anboarrkntto 
pkMia  and  CbrlaUan  Uaao.  By  J.  IL  Uaiullamd,  Fwrnrtk 
EdUimn,    Woodouta.    Foapi  Svo.  Or.  &J. 

"  lliia  work  mar  be  ratardod  aaone  of  tbe  aaoat  Impoitaat 
atapa  made  lately  la  die  reatoration  of  a  aoMid  and 
cburdi-ayatcmanumg  ua." — Qnwier^r  RtwUm, 


REVERENCE  DUE  TO  HOLY  PLACES. 
By  J.  H.  MaaziunDw  n<rd  AHlion.  Woodouta.  Feap. 
Bfo^tr. 


PRAYERS,  FROM  THE  LITURGY, 
By  Rig bt  Honblo.  W.  B.  aj.aoaoiiB.,  M.P.   UBao^  S«.  «d. 

ZZIL 

A  THREE-LEAVED  MANUAL  of  FAMILY 
PRAYBR  ;  arranged  aoaa  to  aavo  tbo  tioablo  of  turataig 
tbo  pageo  badiwarda  and  forwarda.  Boyal  8t<b  bound,  ia. 

zziir. 
THE  ROMAUNT  VERSION  op  thb  GOSPEL 
OF  ST.  JOHN ;  originally  in  Uao  among  tbo  Old  Wal- 
deneea.    Bdited,  with  Noteo,  by  Bar.  W.  &  Giixt,  DJX 
•to,  t$.  M. 

ZZIT. 

PSALMS  AND  HYMNS, 
Adapted  to  the  Tarloua  Bulaninltiee  of  tbo  Chureh.    By 
Ror.  W.  B.  UoixAWD,  If. A.,  Ferpetoal  Curato  of  Walnor. 
Mnio,  l«.  6<t 

ZZT. 

THE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  SUNDAYS, 
HOUDA Y8,  and  DAYS  OF  FASTINQ.  By  B.  Y.  Naauk 
Foap.  Bro,  0«.  Crf. 

**  An  ezoeUeot  baadmaid  to  *  NdaoB  ob  Fkata  and 
FeaUrab.'  *'^BrUi»k  Mmgmmimt. 

ZZfl. 

THE  NESTORIANS,  ob  LOST  TRIBESf, 
With  llluatrationa  of  Scripture  Prophecy.     By  Aaaaa 
QaawT,  M.D.    Third  EdM^m.    FoapwBvo,gr. 

'*  Ao  important  aeeeaaion  lo  our  atorea  of  geograftbical 
knowiedfe.^'— C4«reA  1/  Si^immd  Anitm, 

ZZTIL 

SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
By  Maa.  MAauuM.   gtemdEdUUm.   ltmo,aCi 


Hm.  MURRAT^  LIST  07  BOOKCU-»o«ttr,  tiM  Utmmwt,  &«. 


POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 


Tft«/WI#ifliy  mv  th$  wipcowtpUU  and  Copmright  tdUimt 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

By  Thomab  Moohb.    With  Fortrmita  and  Ytgneito.    One 
yolmM.   Roy«l  VrOk  \U, 

lb 
LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Collwled  «nd  Mrrtiig«d  with  NotM  by  Moore,  Elite,  Debar, 
Jefflngr,  Lnokhart,  fto.   With  PortnUt  end  95  PImtes. 

17Toi«.foepk8n>,03«.;  or  half  iiioroooo»  OOf . 

itr. 
LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKa 
WllhyitMitoe,10Yols.l8ino.tai.;orsUtodg«o,a6«.  ' 

«0*TA1*III« 

Cbiu»b  Baaold.    1  TOl. 
Ta&m  end  POBMi.   9  vole.    I    MncaixAiriM.     S  toIi. 
Diuaua.   9  vol&  |    Don  Joan.   9  Tolii 

IT. 

LORD  BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
With  Portrait  and  Ylgnetto.  One  Yoluine.  Royal  Sro,  \U. 

T. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

With  Portrait  and  Sixty  Vignette  BngraTlnge.   tro,  91«. 

"A  splendid    work-worth  iUnstrating,  and    worthily 
UhMtrnted.**— iKAfMnnn.     . 

n. 

LORD  BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

With  Ylgnotta.   Slmo,  9f.  ad. 


LORD  BYRON'S  TALES  AND  POEMS, 
with  Ylfnettea.   9  voia.  94ino,  fir . 

CMITAIlil** 


6.  Barro. 

7.  U^serPA. 

8.  IsLAMn. 
0.  PAntaiirA. 

la  PaiaoNan  or  Cnuxon. 


1.  OiAooa. 

1.  Baina  or  Aamoa. 

%.  Ooaaatn. 

4.  Laba. 

•■  fitaaa  or  Ooanm. 


LORD  BYRON'S  MISCELLANIEa 
With  Ylfnettea.    S  Tole^  94ino,  7«.  6d. 

iz. 

LORD   BYRON'S  DRAMAS. 

With  YlgnetteiL    9  vole,  time,  fir. 

COVTAIPIM* 


1.  MAnraan. 

9.  Maoino  FAuaan. 

9.  UaArair  and  Babtii. 

i.  BAaOANAPALOB. 


5.  Two  FbecARi. 

6.  DaroaMaoTaANiPoaiiBO. 

7.  CAtif. 

8.  WaaifaB. 


LORD  BYRON'S   DON  JUAN, 
with  YlfnetteiL    9Tola.  94nio,Ar. 

No  •ditioB  of  Load  Btsor's  Woakb  eta  be 
OOMFunty  exeept  it  be  pnbliabed  by  Mr.  Murray, 
M  he  mlone  b  proprietor  of  mil  the  CopTright 


REV.  GEORGE   CRABBE'S    LIFE   AND 

POETICAL    WORKS. 
With  Portrait  and  nnraeroae  Platee.    •  Tola,  foapw  trOf 
aOi. ;  or  half  moroooo,  lOr. 

CRABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POEMS. 
With  Portrait  and  Ylgnetto.  One  Yolomek.  Boyal  Svo,  1A«. 

in. 
THE  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 
A  New  Rdltfc»n.  with  Notoob  an  Original  Ufa,  and  nearly 
One  Unndrod  Unpnbllehed  Lettereof  Pope  to  Lord  Oxford, 
^o.    Rdltcd  by  the  Bmmt  Uon.  Jomi  Wuaon  CaoKaa. 
Portraita.   8fO. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH   POETS. 
By  Tmomab  CAMraaUi.    One  Yolnme.    Boyal  Svo,  lit. 

"Rich  la  ezqaleito  examplei  ^f  Eaglieh  poetry,  and 
•oggeaClre  of  dcflghtfal  thoof^te  beyond  any  TolaaM  in  tha 
laogaage.*'— JMm. 

BISHOP  HEBER'S  POETICAL  WORKa 
WwLTlkEdiiivm.    Portrait    Foap.  8to,  7«.  6d. 

**  Bishop  Heber  hea  takea  a  eraeofnl  itaUon  aaMag  the 
faTourcd  barde  of  the  day.'*— Lflcrayy  GmMttU. 

REy.H.H.MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WORK& 
Inolodlng  the  Fall  of  JenMalem— Senior,  Martyr  of 
Antiooh,  fto.  Arcend  BdUion.  Platee.  9  Toli^  foapb 
8to,  18r. 

**  A  flae,  deerical,  moral,  and  leUgioae  poet.**— Lll.  Qom, 

Til. 

ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM'S  POEMS  AND 
BONGS.    94nio,tr.6d. 

"The  woriu  of  the  meet  tender  and  pathetie  of  the  Scot* 
tieh  Blinetrelo,  In  a  eheap  and  elegant  form.'*— Blael^weed. 

vttt. 
HORACE.   A  Nbw  Edition.    Illnstrated  with 
aoo  Woodonte.  Yignettee,  Bordere,  ^a,  and  a  Ufa.    By 
Bar.  H'  U.  Milmaji.   Crown  Sto,  4Sf. 

ANCIENT   SPANISH   BALLADS. 
Translated  by  J.  O.  Locdiabt.    With  UlnminatedTltleeb 
Bordere,  fto.    4to»  4ir. 

'*  A  mere  appropriately  ea  wdl  ae  beaatifally  embelliibed 
iroloBM  nerer  was  offered  to  the  world.**— AttnAarf  A  RtwUm, 

FRAGMENTS  IN  VERSE. 
By  Loan  RoBBaraoiv.    Crown  Sro, )«.  Cd. 
"The  anther  leco  aad  feels  es  a  seholer  and  a  peel,  aai 
asa  eeholar  aad  a  poet  he  eipimses  hiamelf.**— Twiei. 


REJECTED   ADDRESSES. 
With  Notee  by  the   Authors,  and  Ptetraite  of 
7te«a(y-/rrl  Bdithn,   Fmp,  8to,  df. 

an. 
SPEHMENS  OF  ITALIAN  SONNETS 
From  the  moot  oelebraied  Poete,  with  Tranelatlona.   Bf 
Her.  CHABLBi  Braono,  ILA.    8to,  dr. 

xin. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS 

From  the  Swedish  Poeme  of  RoAiAa  TaeNaa,and  tnm  Cha 

German  of  SoniLLBB.     By  H.  DainawATan  BnRinrn. 

Poet  STOk  Itr. 

xfr. 
FRAGMENTS   FROM   GERMAN    PROSE 
WRITBR&    By  Baban  Aoarm.    Poet  Svo,  lOv. 
'•AdeUfhttal     ' 
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MR..MURRAY^  LIST  OP 


WORKS  FOE  YOUNG  PERSONS- 


HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

tlM  PinI  Invaakm  by  Um  Romania  to  tho  lUigii  of 
YiotariA.  481*  Tk^usatuL  WoodouU.  ISmoo,  7#.  M. 


HISTORY  OP  PRANCE. 
Pram  tho  Ooiiqa— t  by  tbo  GaoU,  U»  Um  R«lgB  of  Looio- 
mUpptb    MM  Thmummd.    Woudoutai    IXbm,  7«*  9d. 


HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

Pram  tho  luyaloa  by  Umtiaa,  to  Um  BoiUo  cf  Lolpda 

Woodottti.    limo,  7«.  fld. 


**lfo«. 
plui  which 
that  thay  ara  ao 


m'o  Hiaroataa  ara  oaostroetad  on  a 

UUnk  wall  choaen,  and  wa  ara  ghMi  to  flod 

popolar,  for  UMy  cannot  ba  too  atroncly 

'  for  yo«th."-Jo«nMil  ^fKirn* 


lb 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Qy Mm. HaaKjuji.   Aecwui JMttfon.  Foap.aTO,St. 

ni. 

.£SOPS  FABLES. 
A  New  Yeralon,  by  Rav.  THoiua  Jambb.  With  100  Wood- 
outa  by  TsNMiaL.    l*0Kt  8ro,  I0«. 

**  Mr.  Janes  has  made  a  judicioiu  Mlectioo  of  the  Fables 
tbenudf es,  and  of  the  ? ersion  to  be  taken  aa  hi*  text :  bis 
translation  la  at  once  close  and  free  j  tbe  wood  engravings 
aie  among  tbe  triumphs  of  art."— Spec<a4<rr. 


I?. 

BERTHA'S  JOURNAL  DURING  A  VISIT 
IN  KNGLAND.  With  a  variety  of  Informatioo,  arranged 
for  erery  Day,    lOIA  Tkoutand,    12mo,  ^t.  6cl. 

**  I  am  reading  *  Bertha '  with  tbe  utmost  a?idltT.  I  can 
acarrely  take  my  attention  from  this,  the  best  of  all  juvenile 
cumpilations.**— iirs.  (Jeurgt  CrmUie, 

•*  An  ezoeUcnt  UttU  wcrk."— C«|)/.  BmU  UaU. 


T. 


THE  HEIRESS  IN  HER  MINORITY  ; 
Or,  PROoasaa  or  CHAascTaa.    Dy  the  Author  of  **Dertha's 
JoumaL**    2  vols,  ISmo,  i8#. 


II 


Tbe  Author  baa  endeavoured,  In  tbe  following  pagi 
e  the  steps  by  which  ths  power  of  self-control  mi 


res,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  ths  power  of  self-control  msy  be 
pactically  developed  in  a  young  and  ardent  mind  when 
nrougbt  under  tbe  influence  of  high  and  noble  motives  j  and 
further,  to  show  bow  materially  the  happiness  of  tbe  indi- 
vidual is  enlarged  by  turning  it  from  the  selfisb  indolence 
of  pride  to  tbe  active  and  habitual  exercise  of  the  faculties 
Lb  endeavouring  lo  acquire  useful  and  varied  knowledge." — 
Fre/mc4. 

n. 

JESSE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
For  Bohoola.  With  Ajiecdotea  of  the  Sagacity  and  Instinct 
of  Animals.    Beventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  Qs.  6d. 

▼II. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE 
IN  EARNEST  ;  or  Natural  Fhiloeophy  inculcatMl  by  the 
Toya  and  SporU  of  Youth.  Sixth  Edition,  Woodcuta. 
Fcap.  8vo,  8«. 

'*  We  know  of  no  other  book  which  ao  diarmingly  blends 
amusement  with  instruction.  No  juvenile  book  has  been 
published  in  our  time  more  entitled  to  praise.**— JB«am<iier. 


«« 


the 


Till. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND  By  Udy  CaixoofiT.  dardTlmuMmd,  Woodeiit& 
Iftnow  ti;M. 

CUIeott'a  etyloleof  thorighthhidi  wwiit  end 

IX. 

CHOKER'S   STORIES   FOR    CHILDREN 

PROM  THE  UIBTORT  OF  BNOLAJfD.  Ord 
Woodonta.    IfiaOkAi. 

*'  Tide  akllfvl  parfbvmaMa  of  Hr.  Onkat^ 
plaa  of  Mr  Walter  Saott'e  •  TOea  of  a  Oi 
Qmmrtor^  MoHom, 

X. 

CROKER'S  PROGRESSIVE  GEOGRAPHY 
FOE  ClULDJiBN.    UihTUmamttd.    Mmo,  le.M. 

"The  beat  eleMeotaiy  book  m  tho  •tAjuW—QmaHmig 
iUwiom, 

n. 

LOCKHART'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE 
WAR;  witfi  Sketohea  of  Nalaea,  Wallk«tOB  aad 
NapolooB.    Mom,  Sf.  fld. 

SI. 

GOSPEL  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

An  attempt  to  render  tbe  Chief  Events  of  tho  Lifo  of  Oar 
Saviour  intolligibk)  and  proflUbla.  S€Comd  Ediliom,  ISmo. 

XIII. 

FISHER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 
AND  ALQEOIIA.    18mo,  S«.  each. 

XIT. 

SENTENCES  FROM  THE  PROVERBS. 
In  English.  French.  Italbuk,aDd  German.   For  Daily  Use. 
lly  A  Laoy.    IGiuo,  Si.  Gd. 

*'  Tbe  design  of  tbis  volume  is  excellent  "—Aiima. 
"  An  excellent  design.'*— Lifcrery  OuKctio. 

XV. 

PUSS  IN  BOOTS  ; 
BuiTBO  to  the  testae  of  LrrrLs  and  Gaotrm  CHiLoaxK. 
lly  Otto  SracKTaa.    With  Illustratiooa.    IGkno.  Bt. 

**  Twelve  designs  full  of  excdlent  biunour.** — Bxmmtimtr. 
'*  Complete  pictures,  and  tell  the  story  with  dramatk 
force."— S,p«cl«ier. 

XVI. 

THE  CHARMED   ROE; 
Tmb    Broar    or    tub    Littlb    Baoruaa    ano    Btarsa. 
Dy  Orro  SracKTsa.    With  Illuatratione.    lOmo,  As. 

**  A  book  for  kindly  ramembraneee." — Uiormrj^  Oumotte, 

xvn. 

THE  FAIRY  RING  ; 

A  Colleotton  of  Tauh  and  Sroaiia  for  Young  Pcnona. 
With  Ulustrationa  by  Richard  Dovui.  Second  Edition. 
Foap.  8vo.  7«.  dd. 

**  Rare  news  for  young  people — whole  sacksful  of  new 
fairy  lore.  Nicely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  wbo 
has  lived  a  long  time  in  Fairy  Land,  and  knows  all  about 
it. — £jramtner. 

"  Three  dosen  legends,  many  among  them  potnted  with 
that  humorous  wisdom  whidi  none  appreciate  better  than 
children,  make  up  a  mooth'e  aotartainment  of  chanahig 
quality."— 4IA«iH*Kaft. 


Mb.  MURRAY*8  LIST  OP  DOOKa— Solaool  Books.  4ie. 


n 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Br.  8mitli*o  niettonorloo. 


A  NEW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF    ANCIENT    DIOORAPHT,    MYTHOLOGY,   ano 
OBOGRAPHY.    One  YoltniM.    8to. 

TUs  work  win  eomprlM  the  nwM  Mil^ieeCa  m  art  eon- 
telaed  la  the  wdl-known  Dfetionenr  of  Lempri^re,  avoldliig 
lie  enon,  eapplying  Its  deAdeiietee,  mad  exhibitiac  la  a 
eondee  form  the  rmmlU  of  the  Uboara  of  modem  Mholan. 
It  win  thai  rapplj  a  wmat  that  hae  beea  kmg  felt  bj  meet 
i  eagaged  la  taltloa. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES.  With  600  Woodoats.  Btetmd  EdUicn, 
rmrUid.   Itoywl  9ro.    SI.  it. 

"  A  work  maeh  waatod,  wUI  be  ln?aloable  to  Che  Toong 
iladeat,  aad  ae  a  book  of  reference  wlU  be  meet  aeeeptable 
en  the  library  table  of  erery  eeholar."—  QuMrltrl^  tUirUm, 

A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Abridged  from  the  abore  work.  With  SOO  Wood- 
eutii   Square  12nus  lOi.  M. 

"  Drawa  ap  la  a  clear  aad  coodee  style,  aad  weeded  of 
tteaa  teferencee  aad  epecalative  matters  which  tead  eo 
maeh  to  confuse  the  stndeat  wbo  Is  aoi  fur  advaaced.  It  Is 
a  BMet  valaable  additloa  to  oar  school  Uteratore.*'— Cem- 
Migt  CkrvnieU. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  aitd  ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY  Mm  MYTHOLOGY.  By  rarioaa  Writers, 
f  vole.  8T0,  ML  IB*.  64. 

'*  The  ooly  Clsssical  DIetioaary  with  aay  pretearions  to 
the  aaaie,  la  oar  laagoage  t  aad,  as  soeh.  It  most  form  pert 
of  the  Hbiary  of  erery  stodeat  who  desires  to  become  ac- 
qaafailed  with  the  miad  of  aatiqaity."— Jl*ea««m. 


n. 


Or, 

ohielly 

W 


.  ANTHOLOGI A  POL YGLOTT A  ; 
A  Sai^Bcnoit  or  Yaaafoiva,  in  taiuoim  Larooaobb, 


from  the  Greek  Anthology.    By  Rar.  UejraT 
,  D.O.    Sto.  lAf. 


OF    THE 
Lawie. 


m. 
MULLER'S  DORIANS ; 
THE    HISTORY    AND    ANTIQUITIES 
DORIC  RACE.    TnmslAled  by   Tvpnsl 
8te«nd  EdlU4m.    Mapa.   9rola.9ro,Wt. 

"  We  deee  the  Tolames  la  adailratioa  of  the  anther's 
aawearied  iadnstry  aad  great  kaowledge."— i^ew  Moniklg 
Jfafoeiee. 

BUTTMAN'S  LEXILOGUS ; 
A  Critieal  EzamiaatioB  of  the  Meaaing  and  Etymology 
of  varfcNia  Words  and  Paesagee  la  Greek  Writers.  Traae- 
hited,  with  Notoi^  by  .Fi8ai.AKB.    Third  BdUton,    Sro. 
I4«. 

"  A  most  able  dlsqaisltioa.    It  contaias  a  deeper  and 
critical  kaowledge  of  Greek,  aiore  ezteasive  research, 
more  eoaad  JadgaMal,  thaa  we  erer  remember  to  haTC 
la  aay  eoe  work  before."— Quor/triir  iieeicw. 

DUTTMAN*S  GREEK  VERBS ; 
WHh  all  Iho  Tonsoa— their  Formation,  Meaning,  and 
Uaaga,  aooompanled  by  an   Index.     Translated,  with 
NoCesb  by  FtaaLAKB.   8ee&nd  Bditicn.    8to,  7<«  M. 

"  Battaua's  Gatalooae  eoataias  all  those  proadaeat  Irre- 
lidstMee  so  foUy  aaa  faadamcntslly  iavesdgated,  that  I 
laced  a  traaslatloa  of  them  woold  prove  a  valoable 
U  every  lover  aad  sladeat  of  Greek  Uteratare.**— 


CARMICIIAEL'S  GREEK  VERBS. 

Taaia  FoRMATiom.  laaaouLAamaB,  ani»  Daraon. 

Bte$nd  JUilfoa.   Peat  8vo,  8«.  9d. 

HORACE. 
A  New  BdlUoB  of  the  Text  Ulnetreted  Ihnn  tho  Aatlqaa. 
Edited,  with  a  Life^  by  lUv.  H.  H.  Mi lmajc    With  900 
Woodoat  Yignettee.    Crown  8vo,  4tr. 

VIII. 

MITCHELL'S  PLAYS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
With  English  Notes.  Ovo.  CLOUDS.  10».-^.  FROG&  Mt. 

*'  We  are  not  afraid  to  sav  that  Mr.  MUchen's  Annotated 
edition  of  Aristophaaee  will  form,  whea  completed,  eoam* 
thing  Uke  aa  epoch  la  the  history  of  British  sebolMshlp.**— 
Qaerler^  Jlceiew. 

PEILE*S  JiisCHYLUS. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  AND  CHOEPHORCB.  With 
English  Notee,  by  T.  W.  PaiLa,  DJ>.,  Head  Mooter  of 
llepton  SohooL   Stecnd  BdUicn,    Ovo,  fle.  eoeh. 

•'  By  far  the  meet  asefnl  edldoa  ever  pabHshed  !■  thio 
eoaBti7."~0</'erd  HtrmU, 

THE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
By  G.  ComtawAu.  Lawn,  M.P.  Second  BdUlon.  Ovo,  Itt. 


XI. 


SUVERN*S  ARISTOPHANES. 
THE  BIRDS  AND   TUB  CLOUDS.    Traaolatod 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  FJIA    PMt  Ovo^  Or. 


by 


xn. 


HASE*S  ANCIENT  GREEKS  ; 
Tnoia  Poouo  and  l*iiivATa  Lira,  MAfrNaas,  ana  Coe- 
Tojcs.    Trtmslated  from  the  German.    Feapi  8vo,  Af .  (M. 

"  Some  work  anpeared  to  be  wanting  oa  Gredaa  Aatl- 
qoilies,  which,  wltiioot  being  aaaeecesarUy  diffose,  shoald 
give  a  aotioa  of  the  discoverlee  of  modera  Bchohm,  aad 
particohiriy  of  Germaa  scholars.'*— rr^ace. 

XIII. 

ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK. 
By  G.  J.  PaaaniaToir,  MJL.   Ovo,  7«*  OcL 

XIV. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE  GREEK  CLAS- 
SIC  POETS.  By  HoaaT  Noloom  Oouuuaaa,  M.A. 
Third  BdUUn,   Foap.  Ovo,  Of .  Od. 

MATTHIAS  GREEK  GHAMMAR. 
Abridged  for  Sohoole  by  BumwtmtAK  New  JBtfUloa,  r«- 
rlMrf  by  EowAaoa.    ISmo,  3r. 

XVI. 

INDEX  OF  GREEK  QUOTATIONS  in 
MATTHLfiV  LARGER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  gteemd 
EdUtpH.    8vo,  ?«•  9d, 

XVII. 

KING  EDWARD  Vlth'o  LATIN  ORAM. 
MAIL    KemJSdMcntrevittd.    Ita>o,3r.0rf. 

xvin. 

ENGLISH  NOTES  for  LATIN  ELEGIACS ; 

deeigned  for  early  prolloieate  la  tho  Art  of  Latin  Veralfloa- 

with   Predtory  Rolee  of  Oompoeitioo  la  RIegioo 

By  Rov.  W.  OxaaaAM,  MJL   Ststatf  SdMmt, 

ISmo,  l#. 
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ART,  SCIENCE,  AND    MEDICINE. 


I. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  EXPRESSION  AS 
OOMNBCTKO  WITH  TDB  PINB  ART&  By  tlM 
Uto  Sia  Chablm  Bmx.  Fmartk  EdiUam.  FUUa.  Im- 
ptriftl  tvok  91«. 

'*TlM  wCUc,  tiM  writer  of  idiM,  tb«  druDfttkt,  tb«  oua 
of  teste,  will  netiw  Um  Mvaeak  work  with  groUtiulo,  and 
poroM  it  with  a  litdy  tod  inctoodaf  latoroaC  aad  dolifkt.'' 
^CkriaUmm  Mtwumtkrmmetr, 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
GORUTIAN  ART.  By  Load  Limooat.  S  toIo.  tro.  Sl#.  &!. 

•«  Aa  a  eoatribtttioo  to  tlM  Hiatoty  of  Art,  Lord  Iiod«y*8 
work  la  oaqooatiooably  tko  Bsoat  valwibto  wkieh  baa  yol 
•ppaarod  ia  Boglaad,  and  witk  wkatovor  riekoaaa  of  doteil 
aaeaaadlag  writera  aaay  illiiatrate  tkam,  tho  Wading  liaaa 
of  Lord  UodMy'a  Chart  will  ' 
lowod."— QoortarljF  JIaaina. 


alwaya  h— oafortk  bo  fol- 


CONTRIBUTIONS  to  tbb  LITERATURE 
ov  TSB  FIMB  ARTS.    By  0.  L.  BAm^kso,  BJL   tro.lir. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING— 
THB  ITAUAN  8CHOOLat  Edited,  with  Notaa^  by 
a  L.  R4ifft.a«o,  B.A.  A  mtw  Xditiam.  lliualrated 
with  too  Woodouta.    Foattvo. 

KUGLER'S  HISTORY   OF   PAINTING— 

THB  QBRMAN.  FLBMIBH,  AND  DUTCH  8CUOOL8. 
Bditod,  with  Motaib  by  Bia  BoMuiro  Haao.  Bart.  Poat 
•to,  Itr.  Ti. 

HISTORY  OP  PAINTING— The  SPANISH 
AND  FIIKNCII  SCHOOLS.  By  6m  Kdmwo  Umao,  Hurt, 
Foat  11?  o,  18#. 

'*  Tbasa  Toltimaa  preaant  lu  with  a  Tiaw  of  tho  •eboola  of 
paintiog,  aad  we  reeommcnd  them  as  ?ery  caudid  and 
eacallent  pvoductioiu.'*— Xi/rrary  QutieU: 

VII. 

AN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  THE  ARTS  OF 
THB  MIDDLB  AG1S8.  By  tho  Monk  THCOPHiLua. 
Tranalatad.  with  Notos,  by  Robsot  HaNoai a.    ttvo,  2U. 

**  Mr.  Hendric  has  done  good  Mnrice  to  tbia  elaa*  of  Uto- 
latura,  by  the  publicatioo  ol  thia  work."—  Spectator, 

VIII. 

THE  ANCIENT  PRACTICE  OF  PAINT- 
INQ  IN  OIL  AND  ON  GLASS,  and  otbor  Arte  dcacribod 
in  aavoral  unpublialiod  Manuaoripta.  With  Notoa  by 
Mra.  MsaairiaLO.   8  vola.  Hvo,  30«. 

HISTORY  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCE- 
LAIN, with  a  Doacriplion  of  the  Manufactura,  from  tho 
Earliaat  Fariod.     By  Joaara  MAnavAT.     Woodouta.  8vo. 

THE  ROMANESQUE  AND  POINTED 
STYLES  of  ARClilTECTURB  in  FRANCE;  with 
Notices  of  some  of  the  principal  Buildings  on  which  it  ia 
founded.    8ro. 

zi. 
CORRESPONDENCE   OF  JAMES  WATT, 
ON  Mia  DisooTxaY  or  ihk  Thoomy  or  ma  Coni^oaiTioN  or 
Watkb.    ByJ.  F.  MuiaMjiAD.    Fortrait.    8yo,  lOr.  &<.. 

ail. 

NINTH  BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

By  CuAALBa  Babbaob.    Second  EUUion.    8vo,  9«.  6<<. 

am. 
THE  ECONOMY   OF  MACHINERY  AND 
MANUFACTURES.      By   CuABLsa    BAoaAoa.      Fi/tk 
Bdition.    Fcap.  8vo«  Gr. 

XIV. 

TABLE  OF  THE  LOGARITHMS  OF  THE 

NATURAL  NUMBERS  from  I  to  lUHUUa  By  Cuablbs 
Babbaob.    Second  Edition.    Royal  8vo,  8r. 

ON  PRACTICAL  SURVEYING  WITHOUT 
INSTRUMENTS.  By  G.  D.  Bubb,  of  Sandhurai.  Second 
EdUion,   Woodouta.   Poat  8vo,  7<- Sd. 


Seeomd  Edilion.  SvbliL 


•« 


XVI. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Mabt  SoMBBTUxa.  Fortrmit 
Fcap.  8vOi  ISt. 

'•  Wo  have  fsllowod  Mra.  toBMrviBa  through  bar  i 
taal  Joomey  over  tho  globe,  deliftbted  and  iflspcoved  by  her 
iBatruetioB.'*— ^orlA  BriUMk  Kcriaw. 

xvu. 
THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
60IBNCB8.     By  Mabt  Sombbtiluu      Eigklk  Kdilim. 
FoBp).  f vo>  lOf.  6d. 

bo  placed  la  tho  haada  of  ovory  yoath  the 
ho  has  asaatarod  the  foaaaal  rwdlaMato  nf  idaia 

Bvm. 
A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ENQUIRY, 
Prapared  for  tho  Uae  of  Oflloera  and  TravoUera.    Bdilad 
byaUrJ.H8BKauu.,Bart.    Mapa    Poat  tvo*  Ite.  6d. 

**  AlthooBh  tho  Manual  la  oaly  a  scriaa  of  laatracdoaa  as 
to  what  pouta  an  ooqairer  ahoaid  direct  hb  artrnrtaa  le, 
aad  how  ho  ahould  record  wku  ho  absai  its,  each  paper  is 
Bsere  ot  lose  aa  iafMraul  txpositioa  of  the  Icadiag  iliBisats 
of  the  aeienre  of  which  it  treata.  It  wiU  aot  oaly  be  feaad 
an  adosirabia  book  far  ita  ezpieaa  ol^)ecC  bat  bsm  be  ased 
advaatageoasly  by  all  traveUera,  aad  peraeed  with  lafaat 
at  hoaM.'*— iiJMetelor. 

BIX. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.  A  Phyiiaa  Be- 
aarlptkn  of  tho  UalTeraa.  Tranalatad  by  Mra.  H^mmm, 
Scmntk  Edition.   Svob.  PDeiaTO,Af. 

HUMBOLDTS  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 
IN  DirraaBNT  laifoa  and  in  DipraaBNT  cuMAraa. 
Tranalatod  by  Mra.  Sabinb.    9  vola.    Fuat  8vo,  5$. 

**  Uera  we  have  the  *  autlioriMd  editiona '  translated  by 
Mrs.  tiabinc,  at  the  wUb  of  the  author,  who  has,  moreover, 
read  a  great  portion  of  the  proof- aheets,  the  revUioo  beiag 
comulcted  by  the  Chevalier  Bunseo.** — SptctmUtr. 

**  'llM  only  EnalUh  translations  which  are  recognised  as 
authentic  by  tlie  dutin§ui*hed  author.  Wc  commend  them 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  reader*."— A/cdicei  OmxetU. 

xx\. 

FACTS  TO  ASSIST  THE  MEMORY,  IN 
VARIOUS  SCIENCES.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6(.6d. 

axil. 
NAVAL  GUNNERY ; 
For  the  Instruction  and  Examination  of  OiBoera.  and  for 
tho  Training  of  Svamcn  Guiinora.     By  LiKur.-ClaNBaAi. 
Sim  IIowaho  Duuuiaa,  Bart.    Second  Edition,    gyo,  l&r. 

xxiii. 
BRITISH   ASSOCIATION   REPORTS. 

YoBB  and  OxroBO,  1831-39,  ISr.  6d.  Cambbiiwb,  1833, 12s. 
Edinbuboh.  1834,  Iftr.  Dubun,  183<s  13«.  6d.  Baiaioi., 
1833,  ISr.  LiVBBrooL,  1837*  18r-  8d.  NawcAan.B,  1838, 
16r.  BiBMiHOHAM.  1830,  13«.  6d.  GLAaoow.  1840^  iSr. 
Flvmoutn,  1841, 13r.  6d.  MANCBBsrBB,  184i,  lOr.  6d.  OObb, 
1843,  ISr.  YoBK.  1844,  Stir.  CAMaaiooB,  1845.  lU. 
SouTUAMPTuN,  1846,  13r.  Oxvoao,  1847,  l8r.  SwANasA, 
1848,  ftr.    8vo. 

XXIT. 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  CLIMATE.  Fourth  BdiUon.  FostSvo,  10r.6d. 

XXV. 

SIR  HENRY  HALFORD'S  ESSAYS. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

XXVI. 

DR.    MAYO  ON    THE   PATHOLOGY  OF 

THE  HUMAN  MIND.    Fcap.  8vo,  &r.  6d. 

XXVII. 

DR.  ADERCROMBiE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
TUB  STOMACH.    Third  Edition,    Fcap.  8vo.  Sr. 

XXVIII. 

DR  GOOCH  ON  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  I8r. 

XXIX. 

DR.  FERGUSON'S  ESSAYS  ON 
PUERPERAL  FEVER.    Post  8vo,  9s.  6d, 
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GENERAL   LITERATURE. 


I. 


LITERARY    HISTORY     OP     EUROPE. 

By  nsitiiT  llALLAM.    Third  EtUtloH,   3  vols.  8n>,  Xt. 

'*T1m  BMNt  laiportmak  eontribatioa  to  literary  history 
wMdi  KoRlbli  llbrariM  luivt  recolTod  for  maoy  yowa.**— 
JUMmrgk  R$9Uw, 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE, 
Wllh  Crltldami  and  Blographloal  Noiloea.  By  Oboiiob 
TiGKJfOB.    S  Tfrtt.  Sto. 

THE  EMIGRANT. 
By  8a  Fiuhcis  B.  Hbao.    Fifth  EdUton,  Pdot  %to,  lU. 

IT. 

STOKERS  AND  POKERS ;  or,  thb  railroad 

AW»    BLBCTRIO    TBLSOIIAni.       By  autlior   of  -llVBMlMM,* 

FMt8vo,tr.<kl. 

HIGH-WA YS  and"'  DRY- WAYS  ;  or,  tbb 
amwAT  TOBVLAii  MUDOH.  By  avtbor  of  "  Sxokbm  and 
FiMBiia.'    PdoISvo,  1«. 

LAYENGRO,  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By 
Qmmwb  Bomww.    S  Tfrtt.  post  8to. 

Til. 

REMARKABLE  CRIMES  AND  TRIALS. 
From  the  Germiui.    By  Liidy  Dorr  aoMMMf.    8to,  Itr. 
"Vtonao  the  moat  intererting  .tpedmeii  ezitting  Ib  oar 
lesfiuift.**— Lois  MmgmMime, 

Till. 

HORTENSIUS.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the 
BottaeofanAdToeBto.  By  Wiu4AM  Fobsttb.  Poot8TO|ltr. 

CONSOLATION  IN  TRAVEL  ;  or,  the  Last 
Dnya  of  B  Phlloeopher.  By  Sir  HoairBBv  Oatv.  A  Ntw 
MdUim.   Foap.  8to. 

HAWKSTONE ; 
A  Tale.    Third  SdlUan.    9  toIi.  foep.  8to,  Itr. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  Thomas  B  8naw,    Post  Svo*  Itr. 

"  Coodss  sod  compriheBslTe.  well  writteo,  ud  ehsrse- 
Isrisod  la  most  Instsaccs  by  a  isir  aad  Impartial  spirit.**— 
M9ndm§  Posf . 

XII. 

VISITS  TO   SPOTS  OF  INTEREST.     By 
Bdwabd  Jbbsb.   Woodouts.    Post  8to,  1S«. 
*'A  pleasJBg  aad  poptdar  omntom  gaih§rwm,'*—LU.OMm. 

XIII. 

NOTES  FROM  LIFE  AND  FROM  BOOKS. 
By  IlBnav  Tatuw.  Second  EditUm*  9  Tola.  postSTO,  Ifit. 

XIT* 

PHILOSOPHY  OFTHEMORALFEELINGS. 
ByJoBMABsacBOMBiB,M.D.  ir«pACAird«ioii.Fcap.8TO,4«. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.  By  John 
ABBBGMom^  M  J>.  ThirUtmih  Bditton,  Foap.  tro,  6«.M. 

xn. 
ON    ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGIES.     By  H. 
FSk  Talbot,  F.R.8.    8to,  Itr. 

XVII. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ILLUSTRATED. 
Vrith  000  Woodcuts.    Ntm  Edition,    3  toIs.  post  8to,  int. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE : 
AffD  MORAL  NATURB  OF  MAN.  By  OBoaoa  Lowo. 
t  Tols.  poet  8to,  Iff. 

XIX. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
WATBHLOU.     lly  Rot.  O.  R.  Ui.bio.    Poet  8to,  4t. 


XX. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY.   With 
Notloetof  thePoetSi  By  Tmomab  GAJtrasu..  PwtSTObCf. 


XXI. 

CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON  AND 
NBW  0RLBAN8.  By  Bar.  G.  R.  Glbib.  Poet  tro,  tt.  M. 

XXII. 

SIR  ROBERT  SALENS  BRIGADE  IN 
AFFaHANlSTAN.  By  Rot.  G.  R.  Olbm.  PoetSTO^  U,9d, 

xxin. 
THE  WAYSIDE    CROSS.     A  Tale  of  the 
GarllatWar.    By  Oapt  B.  A.  MiuiA!f.   PMt8T0,tt.M. 

XXIT. 

LIVONIAN  TALES.  Br  tbi  Author  or 
**  Lbttbbs  raoM  tbb  Baltio.**    Poet  Bto,  tt.  M. 

XXT. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.  Br  Washihoioii 
iBTma.    PMt  SrOk  9$, 

xxn. 

THE  AMBER-WITCH  :  a  Trial  for  Witch- 
CBArr.  Tnnslated  hy  Lady  DoFTGoaooB.  PMt  8To,tr.6d. 

"Res  eoBipletely  abeorbed  ear  imtanoL^'^qmrnrltr^ 
Enitm, 

XXTII. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS.  Tnoslfttod. 
By  Lady  Dopp  Ooaooiv.    Poet  8to,  tr.  ad. 

xxTin. 
TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.     By  Wish. 
ufOToif  laTiita.    Poet8TO,0«. 

XXIX. 

ADVENTURES  oif  thb  ROAD  to  PARIS  in- 
1813-14.  From  the  Autobtofraphy  of  Ubbbt  SrapraBB. 
Poet  Sto,  tr.6d. 

XXX. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 
IN  IRBLAND.    By  W.  T.  Tnobntoiv.    PMt  Sto^  7<.  ««I. 

xxxt. 
ENGLISH   MISRULE  AND    IRISH  MIS^ 
DBBD&  By  Aoaaav  ob  Vbbb.  Sad  EdU.  Poet8TOk7«.6d. 

xxxn. 
PROGRESSION    BY    ANTAGONISM.     A 
THBORY.    3y  Loaa  LiMoaAT.     STO^df. 

xxxni. 
RICAIU>0*S  POLITICAL  WORKS.     With 
a  Btographloal  Sketch.    By  J.  R.  McCollooi.  8to,  1«c 

XXXIT. 

PARLIAMENTS  AND  COUNCILS  OP 
ENGLAND.  From  William  L  to  the  RaTolutioB.  IdH. 
By  C.  H.  Pabbt,  1CJ>.    8to,30s. 

PCRIOOICALS. 

XXXT. 

THE  QUARTERLY    REVIEW.    Sto,  6f. 

XXXTI. 

HART'S  QUARTERLY  ARMY  LIST.  8to^  5f. 

xxxTn. 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY  LIST.    8to^  2#.  M 

xxxTm. 
THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANACK,    8?o,ftf.      > 

XXXIX. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  8ro,6t. 
ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL,  8to. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY ;  or,  Um 
OmAMum  LvBU«  V.a.8.    Stwrnlk  EitUtm. 


Bf 


Ib  this  rUag  bnmA  9i  Rataral  BlaUry. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  RUSSIA. 
R.  HowaiMov,  a.OA     With   OMowid  Mmp, 
Ae.   9Tols.nyal4to. 

of  lUi  ifrtMi  iMmM  Hi  apMk  te  Mol»- 
Ite  MUlMr  Ua  4t«ilttp«d  Ike  tnt  bt«i4 
M>  tw  ■Mil  of  rimMlMHiwi,  caybto  of 
W  tko  MtanI  nHwi  of  Ji 
.    lib  awwk  vUiii  mm! 
a  MMMaMfcr  tortogiiH  ■ "—  JBodalT. 
■iwi  to  coowu  Dj  ttM  psUm 

.jT'CMUMtlMtOOUglllj 

•toMOlookkifl  pteoolatko  fiiiMpit  ttmk  of 


•« 


of  tbo 


iali 
tko 


iMbla.  BaftliiooMffgTdidMtMnilkiMtoNot 
wMi  liio  MOQiplioliwiar  of  oo  aoblo  o  liboT,  Dol 
toooMMMOM  ooairatylM  MIovod  o«t  IbImoIi 

OMOkwIl 


ot 


tiiuipii  !•  tlM 


THJB  GEOLOGY  OP  YORKSHIRE. 

Bif  JoHNPmLuro.  PAaTl^THBTORKSIIIIlBOOAST. 
IMaCoo.  4to.ll.ll«.«.  Part  II.~T11K  MOUNTAIN. 
L1I1K8TONB  UlSTUICT.    rUtco.    Ho,it,lU,6d. 

THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AS  REVEALED 
DT  THB  MIOROSCOPB.  D/  Dft.  Mantbix.  Stcond 
SdiU^m.    PUtao.    Crown  Svo. 

*'T1m  okiieet  of  thb  volanM  b  la  th«  higlMat  d^ffreo  eom- 
momlthk,  and  tho  bum  of  tbo  uiUior  b  gvAnatoo  •afl- 
cbatforitseomoiaBii  agfOcaUe  unmoMai.-  Tliaro  b  no 


braach  of  oebaeo  nuMrt  InurMtinK,  nono  vIiom  rt?tbUona 
ora  mow  woadotfol,  tl^a  that  which  anfolda  tho  fonna  and 
aataro  of  miauta  ereaturea.    l>r.  Mantdfa  idea  b  a  happy 


JOURNAL  OF  A*  NATURALIST. 
F^mrlk  XdUhm,  with  WoodouU.    Poat  Hvo,  9t,  M. 

'*  A  book  that  oaaht  to  flad  ila  way  lato  orery  nural 
drawiag*room  ia  tha  kiatdonk.**^Qtimritrip  BnUw, 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS; 
A  ParoiJia  iMraooucnoM  to  Mooaair  Botant.  By  Maa. 
LooDoa.    Woodeula.    Foap.  Svo,  8«. 

*'  To  any  oao  who  wlahaa  to  comprahcad  tbo  aaaioa  and 
natara  of  pUata,  thb  charming  Tolume  caa  ba  tably  rocoai- 
■uaadod."— SjP«c<«/»r . 

Til. 

MUCK  MANUAL  FOR  FARMERS. 
A  Tiaatlao  on  tho  Natura  and  Yaloo  of  Manuraa.    By  F. 
FAUuraa.    A  Ntm  Bditiam,  with  a  Oioairy  of  Ttama. 
Foap*  Sto* 

"  Addroaaail  to  tha  practical  fanner,  and  writtan  aa  aach 
hooka  oaght  to  h;"—B«WM  Mntemgw, 

"A  valaabb  work  for  fanncra.'*~JBrllb*  Farm9r'» 
MmgmMhu. 

'  Tin. 

THE  CHASE— TUB  TURF— and  thb  ROAD. 

DyNiaaoa    l*latoa.    Hgm  KdiUon,    iHMtSTO.e*. 

FIELD  SPORTS  OF  FRANCE  ;  or»  Hantiog, 
Bhootlng  and  Flahlng  on  tho  Continant  By  BooaaiCK 
O*0o.^fiioa.   Woodottla.    ianMk7«*U* 


THE  NOTE  BOOK  ov  a  SPORTSMAN  abb 

NATURAUBT  iw  BUTIIBRLAMa  BjClUBUBBr.J 
Waodaala.   fl  toIl  patft  tvo^  Iff . 


WILD  SPORTS  OP  THE   HIGHLANDa 
BjCaiAauaBr.Joiui.   Faolgfa^if. 

•<Thaw«rkbMl  of  laliml  fiaai  higfiilat  to  aad. 

Naatto  Mr  8of«po^  Daya  of  Doar  Slaftiag, 
rbkiag,  wo  bavo  bmI  wllk  no  aalkar  who 
i^WjaHyaatboaoaaHiaatatbMMr.gt. 

of 


THE  ROCKS  ATO  RIVERS  or  SCOTLAND. 

•  WIMOoatl 
By  loMv  ObaoBaoow.   FoolgvabCf. 

••  Thb  book  bobnga  to  a  daaa  of  wbbk 


"  rna  nooa  naianga  lo  a  CHaa  ov  waMB  loeaM  laan  ana 
gbinawbatbaoarataaaalaibtblibtaiy.  McoUbana, 
wa ba!i«p«^  wai tbo int  (wtt  oaa  aaaoaSbiO  wbaMiS 
thb iM of btim X  aaaandly bo baaboMBot Ito laZoM. 
■■■rfai  oaHhafear.  Ho  aakva  oaa  giaat  adulaja  mm 
aaaily  all  bb  ooMoan.  ia  ttat  bo  b  'aatba,  aafia  Iba 


MOOR  AND   THE  LOCH  ;  vUh  PnMlieal 
HiBlaoB  UliUaBA  ^porti^  RHpbt, 
Aa.  By  laMv  Oomraami. 


**  Uaprttaadiag,  claar.  aad  practieal,  aad  dooa  mmmtmr  n 
tho  *  pareac  laka.*  Tba  book  braatbaa  of  tha  BMaatain  aad 
tho  flood,  and  will  camr  tha  aportaaua  bock  to  tho  daya  of 
hb  youth.**— g««rl«rlf  RnUm. 

SIT. 

DAYS    OF    DEER-STALKING  IN   THE 

F0UB8T  OF   ATHOLL.    By  Wiixum  Scbopb.  FXA  • 
Woodcuta  by  LANooaaa.  Tb<rd  AUlion.  Crown  trob  tO». 

**  Brief  and  Imparbet  aa  tha  proeadinB  abatfaet  b.  wo 
thbk  that  it  will  fully  juatifr  tha  high  prano  w«  boro 
baatowcd  on  thb  work,  aatd  Indttea  our  raadara  to  ab  down 
to  tho  luxurioua  repaat  from  which  wo  bavo  ib«t.**— 
Kdimkmrgk  HnUm, 

XT. 

DAYS  AMD  NIGHTS  of  SALMON  FISHING. 
By  WiLUAM  6cM»ra.  F.L.&  Platoa  by  Wiuub  and 
LAMoaaaa.   Royal  fro,  4Sr. 

**Tha  flahannan  will  And  la  thb  Tolnaaa  abundaneaaf 
iaatfuction  in  hb  art :  tho  aaturalbt  a  large  ^AAi^fn,  ^  yg 
kaowlcdgo  t  and  the  genoial  reader  a  fund  of  adTcatafo  aad 
agraaahb  and  osciting  narrativo.'*— no  CriMc. 

ZTV 

SALMONIA,OR  DAYS  OF  FLY  FISHING. 
By  8ta  IIUMraav  Uatv.   A  New  EJiii0n,    Foap.  fro. 

STII. 

DOG-BREAKING  :   tlio   moBt 

Certain,  and  Ba«y  Method.    By 
With  Woodoata.    Fcap.  8TO,er. 


**  A  aaore  opportuae,  a  pbaaantar,  a  OMro  aaalul  book  to 
the  aportaman  than  thb  haa  aot  been  puUiahcd  for  auay 
a  day.  The  author  b  a  practical  man.  and  aUnoat  oraiy- 
thiof  he  writea  about  dog  broaking  aaay  bo  rdiod  on.'*— 
BelTs  Lift, 


ZTUI. 


MAXIMS    AND    HINTS   ON   ANGLING, 

CIIKU8,  BIIOOTINO,  AND  OTIIRll  MATTKUa  By 
R'caABo  Pbmn,  F.lta.  Seeomd  BdUi^,  with  94  Platoa. 
Foap.  tTObftf* 


i«i 


They  bare  the  ab  of  aordty,  and  ckam  Iqr  tbeb 
aaat  broTity»  aly  Barcaaaa,  aad  oily 


»»- 


if«.  mnuurs  homb  and  ootOKiAt  umuiiy. 


u 


A    PERMANENT    LIBRARY    OF    ENTERTAINMENT. 


MURRAY'S  HOME,  AND  COLONIAL  LlBUAliY, 

COMPLBTB   IN  ST  TOLVMRS, 

Thii  BcriM  of  attnelH*  aad  onlbl  worin,  by  Apprortd  avikort,  wm  <iiltm<  I*  fiimlall  lli«  IImn Wf  l«l?MI4f«mt 
of  the  dij.  fll  l*«  iMMsH  jMMMt  prto.  and  wm  eomoMnotd  In  •omaqiMno*  of  the  A»lt  whlok  kM  |«nMl  lli«  Nilllali 
FtoltaBMBlfortlMiiTOtoeUonof  Oop7rlfbt.aBdtherlfhtaof  BrilMi  avthort  iiM  iHtblMiWik  ^  Ite*  MiMr*  Mfllialiill 
both  la  Obbat  BniTAiif  nd  nsii  Omanirs,  of  fortlgn  plmtod  tdllkmo ;  iiM  Iho  volumto  h«vo  b«Mi  \Mmk  %\  %  |ivlM 
wMeh  pterat  Umbi  wftbia  tbo  immm  not  ooly  6f  Iho  OnlonlMb  b«t  alto  of  Um  ItM  WMltky  tiMiM  %\  bMNf,  wM  IblM 
bflBofltod  by  Iho  wktonlag  of  the  mark^  for  oar  lllorataro. 

Tbo  afan  of  the  PnblMMr  was  to  prodveo  a  %ml\m  of  Works  aa  inlirUlBlni  m  romaiifaa,  hiil  tan wlli|  «l  Iha 
Umo  Mwnd  infonnalloii. 


Vol.  I. 
BORROWS  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
**  than  b  BO  taking  teoTO  of  a  book  Uka  this.**— JMM4VIMI. 

Tola.  9  and  S. 
BISHOP  HEBER'S  JOURNAL  IN  INDIA. 

"  Oaa  of  Iha  voat  dalightfal  booka  In  the  Isnenaire.'* 

QiMni«rl|r  JMew. 
Vol.4. 

IRBY    AND    MANGLES'   TRAVELS. 
•*  Irby  and  if  aoglaa'  intefcating  Tkarelfl."— L<f .  OMtiU. 

DRINKWATER'S  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 
'*  T^nly  a  legend  of  the  United  8erTieM.''~C7.  B.  Jfef  eatoe. 

Vol. ». 

HAY'S  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

"A  lughly  Inteffcating  wetk."— OrMaerlr  AdmrlU^r, 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  BALTIC. 
••AaniaBef 


TeLC 
THE  AMBER  WITCH. 

SOUTHEY^  CROMWELL  AND  BUN  YAK. 
r'a  iJaiigBWy  wvMm  W99^*'^Yflukkt 


Tel.  1. 

MRS.  MEREDITH'S  NEW  SOUTH  WALFA 


LIFE  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAEC. 


00 


Tel«. 

FATHER  RIFA  jt  f«s  0>URT  ^w  r;|f  I^TA. 


hWMW%  weirr  indim. 


Vol.  I(K 

FRENCH  IN  ALQIKRII. 
"  or  lomanlle  an4  aheorbing  lalaiiM.**-  Af^lAfm  trA(f . 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  JKMUITII. 
"A  aandld  an4  modarala  mmlk***^Vk9llmkmn  /aiirMli 

Vain. 
BRAOBBHIUOH  HALL. 

"The  BMal  ehannlng  warh  afOf  wtlMan  by  Waahiii|l«ii 
Irnng."— 6'eaiArMf«  Ckrmthtg, 

Tel.  li.    rrMalN.<M. 

DARWIN'S  YOYAGK  OF  A  NATURALIMT. 

"  Mr.   l>af»lff  la  a  Aral'rala  law<li>afie  fialfiMf." 

Vol,  in, 

I/ORD  MAHON'S  LIFE  OF  IXlNflft, 

A  eery  iwfiiw  ana  MvepaavNvg  narravM'af 

Ve(.  14. 

mmiuiw's  oyFSfKM  IN  mfain. 

TYPEE|#m,TMK  MAIO^UKMAH  fULANM. 

fly  9t»»m»0m  t$M/m4M. 

''tMeMeblf 


ff 


LfFONf AM  TALM,    fN'  4  L4^/ 


19    FEMIA. 


Jp^    mM  S000 


THE  mtmumAHY  im  /;A«rAM/ 
MLr/»  fiMnfk%f%  w  ^PPhHAmw9k9i, 

" /mm 4#  AM  auMait  ^mwHa 4#  <Maae»#  ii i/^ 


If 


If  a.  lfmUUT*8  HOMB  AND  OOLOMUL  UBEART. 


HIGHLAND  SPORTa    Bt  Qmkxum  te  Jow. 
••WewaM  Ml  4Hk«  a  mot  ■!«"■>  ■■■ ■■'  " 


SIR  F.  B.  HBAira  PAMPAS  JOURNEY& 
«*  Hm  an  Ito  faHimt  «r  ft  MTd.>'-E0lialit  Jbvlfv. 

THI SIBQBS  OF  VIENNA  BYTHE  TURKS. 

•«  A  friMbte  MlkCilM  to  kfaCOIJ.'*- J/AfMIHR. 

▼oLHi  ^ 

FOBD'S  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 


GLBIG9  LIFB  OF  LORD  CLIYE. 


••. 


VoLM. 

SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


▼oLflL 
HAYGARTH'SBUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

STIbFFENS'S    adventures    on    THE 

BOAD  TO  PARia 

OffigiMi  In  lis  fntHM.  Md  umtaff  IB  ite  Hilt 


VoI.«. 

OMOO ;  <m,  THE  SOUTH  SEAa    B/  Hou 


•• 


••. 


Tol.tlL 

OLBIG^  BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 
^'Tkb  iiii—l  !•  iMliBct  witk  ipWft."^Lifar«r|r  a«Mtt#. 

YoLtl. 
EDWARDS'S  VOYAGE  UP  THE  AMAZON. 

•«Tys  book  b  fttU  oT  DOTeltj."— JIA#ii«imi. 

MILMAN*S  WAYSIDE  CROSS. 
''A  ■pirltod  Mid  iBtemCinff  Uttlo  stoffy."— ^M«ii«imi. 

Vol.  tS. 
ACLAND'S  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIA. 
««Mmt  iiMticot  oU  who  Iioto  Irioiidt  la  lodUu'* 


▼oLM. 
TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.  Bj  Waswmiw 

bVIIM. 


GLBIG^  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON. 
*'TW  Pinooal  Nomtito  of  an  ojrc^vUiMM.'' — TYoim. 

Vol.  M. 

RUXTON*S  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

"  Fall  of  iatorcat  aad  advoatoro.**— 4MM««iai. 

VoI.t7. 
PORTUGAL   AND   GALLICIA.    By  Lord 

CAaMAKTOM. 

**  A  Torj  wmaitahlo  work."— Qaarltfr/jF  AeWcw. 


Voin.  \ 

CAMPBELL'S     ESSAY     ON     ENGLISH 

POBTRY. 

aad  Am  flodaaCleBt  of  XatfUk 

YoLM. 

LORD  MAHON'S  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS, 
fttm  OmteikotioM  to  llM  OmtKH;^  iUataiu 

▼oLa 

THE    RAILROAD    AND    ELECTRIC 
TBLBQRAPU.    By  Bib  P.  &  Haa*. 

"A  vary  atovtr,  lapld,  fiaidaa,  aad  ofcoCifa  aorioa  of 
ADVENTURES   IN    THE    LYDIAN    DE- 

8BRT.    lly  Da  VLB  t»r.  John. 

*'l>0Mribed   in   iho  bmsC  pictaroaqao   aad  agrocabb 
B&anaar."— Jforataf  Htrmtd, 

VoL  34. 

A  RESIDENCE  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.    B/ 
a  Ladv. 

'*  A  HMot  aalaalod  and  ■prigbtly  pictaro  of  tbo  alate  o 
Mdoty."— 7«Aa  BmiL 

Vol.  U. 

GLEIG'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO. 

Vol.  as.  Priooa#.eti. 
MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  POWELL  BUXTON, 

Babt.    By  Mia  Boa. 
**TbU  b  a  BMot  tbotongbly  wall  wriltoa 


Vol  37. 

LIFE    OF    OLIVER    GOLDSMITH.     B 
WA»HiNOT0if  lavuro. 
"  Tbk  cxedleat  and  Tory  aatarUiaiaff  life.'* 


Hm  "Boiia  AMD  OoLoatAL  LiaaAaT.**  haTlng  bean  aaitalnad  daring  a  poriod  of  Six  yaar*  with  anabatoi 
■Qooaaa,  Mr.  Morray,  anzioua  to  guard  agalnat  tbo  otjootion  of  ovorloading  iho  oubocrlbara  with  too  large  an 
etunbrooa  a  aeriea  of  booka  of  one  aiae^  baa  dcoldod  on  ooncloding  the  work  with  Ita  Iblrty-eeronth  Tolama.  lie  ie  tha 
enabled  to  oAr  to  tbo  puUlo  a  oompad  and  portable  work,  tbo  bulk  of  wbiob  doee  not  eaoeed  the  ooai|MUB  of  a  lingl 
ahdf,  or  of  one  trunk,  suited  for  all  nliia  aad  all  olimatee  of  whkrii  tbo  intereet,  TtUttOi  and  popularity  ie  not  likel. 
to  bo  impaired  by  lapee  of  time. 

At  tbo  Muno  tlmob  the  large  droulatlon  pf  tbo  *  Ilome  and  Colonial  Library,"  and  the  eoatinaed  ^rmanil  for  badi 
Bumban^  oootIboo  him  that  there  It  an  unabated  deelre  on  the  part  of  the  pubUo  for  reading,  at  onoe  obcap,  popular, 
and  inatrootlve  i  bo  ie  therefore  iwepering  ipeedily  to  put  forth  a  New  Librarpt  wbldi,  though  equally  portable,  eball 
bo  area  mora  elegant  In  typography  than  the  last,  and  ihall  a|upaai^  or  at  leaat  maintain,  Ita  literary  value  aad 
gaaeral  attraoiion. 

Un(/brm  wUk  U«  abwt  Seria,  ^'^ 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS.    (SM%e9  anikorued  Ed'aum.^    2  vok.  pott  8vo,  6«. 
HUMBOLDT^  ASPECTS  OF  NATURE.     {SahM%  authonml  EdUi<m,)    2  Tok.  post  8to  U. 

1%  


•aAoauaT  abo  btams,  raiMTUa,  wniTsraiAaa. 
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